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CHAPTER  LXXII. 

GREECE  UNDER  THE  LACEDEMONIAN  EMPIRE. 

THE  three  preceding  Chapters  have  been  devoted  exclu- 
sively to  the  narrative  of  the  Expedition  and  Retreat 
immortalized  by  Xenophon,  occupying  the  two  years  inter- 
vening between  about  April  401  B.C.  and  June  399  B.C. 
That  event,  replete  as  it  is  with  interest  and  pregnant  with 
important  consequences,  stands  apart  from  the  general  se- 
quence of  Grecian  affairs — which  sequence  I  now  resume. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  as  soon  as  Xenophon  with 
his  Ten  Thousand  warriors  descended  from  the   Sequel  of 
rugged  mountains  between  Armenia  and  the   GIefrian 
Euxine  to  the  hospitable  shelter  of  Trapezus,   "orally— 
and  began  to  lay  their  plans  for  returning  to   resumed. 
Central  Greece — they  found  themselves  within  the  Lace- 
daemonian empire,  unable  to  advance  a  step  without  con- 
sulting Lacedaemonian  dictation,  and  obliged,  when  they 
reached  the  Bosphorus,  to  endure  without  redress  the  harsh 
and  treacherous  usage  of  the  Spartan  officers  Anaxibius 
and  Aristarchus. 

Of  that  empire  the  first  origin  has  been  already  set 
forth.     It  began  with  the  decisive  victory  of  spartan 
./Ugospotami  in  the  Hellespont  (September  or  empire- 
October  405   B.C.),   where   the   Lacedaemonian   ^.°h^najtd 
Lysander,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  got  pos-   common, 
session  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet  and  a  large   ced- 
portion  of  their  crews — with  the  exception  of  eight  or  nine 
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triremes  with  which  the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  effected 
his  escape  to  Euagoras  at  Cyprus.  The  whole  power  of 
Athens  was  thus  annihilated.  Nothing  remained  for  the 
Lacedaemonians  to  master  except  the  city  itself  and  Pei- 
raeus;  a  consummation  certain  to  happen,  and  actually 
brought  to  pass  in  April  404  B.C.,  when  Lysander  entered 
Athens  in  triumph,  dismantled  Peirgeus,  and  demolished  a 
large  portion  of  the  Long  Walls.  With  the  exception  of 
Athens  herself — whose  citizens  deferred  the  moment  of 
subjection  by  a  heroic,  though  unavailing,  struggle  against 
the  horrors  of  famine — and  of  Samos — no  other  Grecian 
city  offered  any  resistance  to  Lysander  after  the  battle  of 
JEgospotami ;  which  in  fact  not  only  took  away  from  Athens 
her  whole  naval  force,  but  transferred  it  all  over  to  him, 
and  rendered  him  admiral  of  a  larger  Grecian  fleet  than 
had  ever  been  seen  together  since  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

I  have  recounted,  in  my  sixty-fifth  chapter,  the  sixteen 
o  pression  months  of  bitter  suffering  undergone  by  Athens 
and  suffer-  immediately  after  her  surrender.  The  loss  of 
Athens  her  flee*  an<^  Power  was  aggravated  by  an  ex- 
under  the  tremity  of  internal  oppression.  Her  oligarchical 
Thirty.  party  and  her  exiles,  returning  after  having 
served  with  the  enemy  against  her,  extorted  from  the 
public  assembly,  under  the  dictation  of  Lysander  who  at- 
tended it  in  person,  the  appointment  of  an  omnipotent 
Council  of  Thirty,  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  framing  a 
new  constitution.  These  Thirty  rulers  —  among  whom 
Kritias  was  the  most  violent,  and  Theramenes  (seemingly) 
the  most  moderate,  or  at  least  the  soonest  satiated — per- 
petrated cruelty  and  spoliation  on  the  largest  scale,  being 
protected  against  all  resistance  by  a  Lacedaemonian  har- 
most  and  garrison  established  in  the  acropolis.  Besides 
numbers  of  citizens  put  to  death,  so  many  others  were 
driven  into  exile  with  the  loss  of  their  property,  that 
Thebes  and  the  neighbouring  cities  became  crowded  with 
them.  After  about  eight  months  of  unopposed  tyranny, 
the  Thirty  found  themselves  for  the  first  time  attacked  by 
Thrasybulus  at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  these  exiles 
coming  out  of  Bceotia.  His  bravery  and  good  conduct — 
combined  with  the  enormities  of  the  Thirty,  which  became 
continually  more  nefarious,  and  to  which  even  numerous 
oligarchical  citizens,  as  well  as  Theramenes  himself,  succes- 
sively became  victims — enabled  him  soon  to  strengthen 
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himself,  to  seize  the  Peiraeus  and  to  carry  on  a  civil  war 
which  ultimately  put  down  the  tyrants. 

These  latter  were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  new 
Lacedaemonian  force.     And  had  that  force  still   Alteration 
continued  at  the  disposal  of  Lysander,  all  re-   fefe{^ecian 
sistance  on  the  part  of  Athens  would  have  been   towards 
unavailing.   But  fortunately  for  the  Athenians,   ^th^~ 
the  last   few    months    had    wrought   material   are  put" 3 
change  in  the  dispositions  both  of  the  allies  of  d°w"  and 

f.  ,       P      r  ,         i       ,.  the  demo- 

Sparta  and  of  many  among  her  leading  men.    craoy  re- 

The  allies,  especially  Thebes  and  Corinth,  not  stored, 
only  relented  in  their  hatred  and  fear  of  Athens,  now  that 
she  had  lost  her  power — but  even  sympathised  with  her 
suffering  exiles,  and  became  disgusted  with  the  self-willed 
encroachments  of  Sparta;  while  the  Spartan  king  Pausanias, 
together  with  some  of  the  Ephors,  were  also  jealous  of  the 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  conduct  of  Lysander.  Instead  of 
conducting  the  Lacedaemonian  force  to  uphold  at  all  price 
the  Lysandrian  oligarchy,  Pausanias  appeared  rather  as  an 
equitable  mediator  to  terminate  the  civil  war.  He  refused 
to  concur  in  any  measure  for  obstructing  the  natural  ten- 
dency towards  a  revival  of  the  democracy.  It  was  in  this 
manner  that  Athens,  rescued  from  that  sanguinary  and  ra- 
pacious regime  which  has  passed  into  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  was  enabled  to  re-appear  as  a 
humble  and  dependent  member  of  the  Spartan  alliance — 
with  nothing  but  the  recollection  of  her  former  power,  yet 
with  her  democracy  again  in  vigorous  and  tutelary  action 
for  internal  government.  The  just  and  gentle  bearing  of 
her  democratical  citizens,  and  the  absence  of  reactionary 
antipathies,  after  such  cruel  ill-treatment — are  among  the 
most  honourable  features  in  her  history. 

The  reader  will  find  in  preceding  chapters,  what  I  can 
only  rapidly  glance  at  here,  the  details  of  that  The 
system  of  bloodshed,  spoliation,  extinction  of  Knights  or 
free  speech  and  even  of  intellectual  teaching,   ^""fcnest 
efforts  to  implicate  innocent  citizens  as  agents   proprietor* 
in  judicial  assassination,  &c. — which  stained  the   ^'erVth?*' 
year  of  Anarchy  (as  it  was  termed  in  Athenian   great  sup- 
annals  i)  immediately  following  the  surrender   ^J'x""^. 
of  the  city.     These  details  depend  on  evidence   in  their 
perfectly  satisfactory;  for  they  are  conveyed  to   tyranny- 

1  Xon.  Hellen.  ii.  3.  1. 
•  B  2 
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us  chiefly  by  Xenophon,  whose  sympathies  are  decidedly 
oligarchical.  From  him  too  we  obtain  another  fact,  not  less 
pregnant  with  instruction;  that  the  Knights  or  Horsemen, 
the  body  of  richest  proprietors  at  Athens,  were  the 
mainstay  of  the  Thirty  from  first  to  last,  notwithstanding 
all  the  enormities  of  their  career. 

We  learn  from  these  dark,  but  well-attested  details, 
The  state  of  ^°  aPPreciate  the  auspices  under  which  that 
Athens  period  of  history  called  the  Lacedaemonian  Em- 
ThfrtV^s  a  P*re  was  inaugurated.  Such  phsenomena  were 
sample'  of  by  no  means  confined  within  the  walls  of  Athens. 

ocounedchi  On  the  C0ntrai7»  tne  year  of  Anarchy  (using 
a  large  that  term  in  the  sense  in  which  it  was  em- 
other  6Gre-  ployed  by  the  Athenians)  arising  out  of  the  same 
cian  cities,  combination  of  causes  and  agents,  was  common 
mencemenV  *°  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  cities  through- 
of  the  Spar-  out  Greece.  The  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Ly- 
tan  empire.  san(jer>  during  his  first  year  of  naval  command, 
had  organised  in  most  of  the  allied  cities  factious  combi- 
nations of  some  of  the  principal  citizens,  corresponding 
with  himself  personally.  By  their  efforts  in  their  re- 
spective cities,  he  was  enabled  to  prosecute  the  war  vi- 
gorously; and  he  repaid  them,  partly  by  seconding  as 
much  as  he  could  their  injustices  in  their  respective  cities 
— partly  by  promising  to  strengthen  their  hands  still  far- 
ther, as  soon  as  victory  should  be  made  sure.  *  This  policy, 
while  it  served  as  a  stimulus  against  the  common  enemy, 
contributed  still  more  directly  to  aggrandise  Lysander 
himself;  creating  for  him  an  ascendency  of  his  own,  and 
imposing  upon  him  personal  obligations  towards  adherents, 
apart  from  what  was  required  by  the  interests  of  Sparta. 

The  victory  of  -<Egospotami,  complete  and  decisive 
Great  beyond  all  expectations  either  of  friend  or  foe, 

power  of  enabled  him  to  discharge  these  obligations  with 
hJ'esIa-*"  interest.  All  Greece  at  once  made  submission 
biishes  in  ^o  the  Lacedaemonians,2  except  Athens  and  Sa- 
cities  °i>e-  e  mos — and  these  two  only  held  out  a  few  months, 
karchies,  Jt  was  now  the  first  business  of  the  victorious 
a  Spartan  commander  to  remunerate  his  adherents,  and  to 
harmost.  take  permanent  security  for  Spartan  dominion 
as  well  as  for  his  own.  In  the  greater  number  of  cities,  ho 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  6.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  C. 
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established  an  oligarchy  of  Ten  citizens,  or  a  Dekarchy,  1 
composed  of  his  own  partisans ;  while  he  at  the  same  time 
planted  in  each  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or  governor, 
with  a  garrison,  to  uphold  the  new  oligarchy.  The  De- 
karchy of  Ten  Lysandrian  partisans,  with  the  Lacedae- 
monian harmost  to  sustain  them,  became  the  general  scheme 
of  Hellenic  government  throughout  the  JEgean,  from  Eubcea 
to  the  Thracian  coast  towns,  and  from  Miletus  to  Byzantium. 
Lysander  sailed  round  in  person  with  his  victorious  fleet 
to  Byzantium  and  Chalkedon,  to  the  cities  of  Lesbos,  to 
Thasos,  and  other  places ;  while  he  sent.Eteonikus  to  Thrace 
for  the  purpose  of  thus  recasting  the  governments  every- 
where. Not  merely  those  cities  which  had  hitherto  been 
on  the  Athenian  side,  but  also  those  which  had  acted  as 
allies  of  Sparta,  were  subjected  to  the  same  intestine  re- 
volution and  the  same  foreign  constraint.2  Everywhere 
the  new  Lysandrian  Dekarchy  superseded  the  previous 
governments,  whether  oligarchical  or  democratical. 

At  Thasus,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  this  revolution 
was  not  accomplished  without  much  bloodshed  intimida- 
as  well  as  treacherous  stratagem;  nor  did  Ly-   tion  oxer- 

i        i>          i«  i  /•  if       cised  every  - 

sander  himselt   scruple  to  entorce,   personally  where  by 

and  by  his  own  presence,  the  execution  and  ex-  Lysander  in 

pulsion  of  suspected  citizens.3     In  many  places,  his  own 

how  ever,  simple  terrorism  probably  sufficed.  The  partisans. 


1  These  Councils  of  Ten,  organ- 
ised by  Lysander,  are  sometimes 
called  Dekarchies — sometimes  J)e- 
kadarchiea.  I  use  the  former  word 
by  preference;  since  the  word 
Dtkadarch  is  also  employed  by 
Xenophon  in  another  and  very 
different  sense— as  meaning  an 
officer  who  commands  a  Dtkad. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13. 

KiTd;j(u<  it  too;  Jr(|xou«  *'< 
ric  aXXoc  roXiTtiac,  «v?  (xi  •  ipfioa- 
TJJV  tiis-T;  Aant?7i|jiCMio-/  xatiXiitt, 
iixa  5t  ap/O'TOc  ix  TUJV  Oit'  BUTOU 
ou7xixpoTr,u.iv<o-«  XOTO  r.fAiv  iTai- 
:uufi.  K»i  tauta  rfitTux  6  (xo  iu)« 
c  i  Tt  T«  ie  no  X  tji  i»t  c  xaitaic 
9U|x|xd)[Oic  7tYivrj|xtv9ic  r.-,- 
/•  t  o  i ,  itapinXn  v^oXatui;  tpoitov 

TIKB   XJTJJX 


'EXXaSos  r)|t(ioviav.  Compare  Xen. 
Hellen.  ii.  2,  2-6;  Diodor.  xiii.  3, 
10,  13. 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  13.  itoXXaiq 
Rap7Yl''OHL*'<°5  «6t6;  397721;  xai 
auvtx^dXXiuv  TOO;  iibv^lXuv*  t/9po'i<, 
o-ix  jrtteixt;  tStSo-J  toic  "EXXr,oi 

3ci7pia      TT)-      A7.Xt07t|XOviu>V      «p£TJ;, 

Ac. 

Ib.  c.  14.  K*l  TU>V  |ttv  aXXtuv 
•)t6Xtu>v  6.U.7/  <u;  «r73(i>v  vaTtXut  Ta? 
KoXiTtta;  xal  x«9i3T»)  JtxaSotpyijc- 
roX).u>v  jxiv  tv  ixdiJT^  osiTToixtviuv, 
soXXibv  £t  «p('JYov;u)v,  Ac. 

About  the  massacre  at  Thasus, 
see  Cornelius  Ncpos,  Lysand.  c. 
2;  Polysen.  i.  45,  4.  Compare 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19  ;  and  see 
Vol.  VIII.  Cb.  IXT.  p.  13  of  this 
History. 
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new  Lysandrian  Ten  overawed  resistance  and  procured 
recognition  of  their  usurpation,  by  the  menace  of  inviting 
the  victorious  admiral  with  his  fleet  of  200  sail,  and  by  the 
simple  arrival  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.  Not  only 
was  each  town  obliged  to  provide  a  fortified  citadel  and 
maintenance  for  this  governor  with  his  garrison,  but  a 
scheme  of  tribute,  amounting  to  1000  talents  annually,  was 
imposed  for  the  future,  and  assessed  rateably  upon  each 
city  by  Lysander. l 

In  what  spirit  these  new  Dekarchies  would  govern, 
consisting   as  they  did  of  picked  oligarchical 

Oppressive  ,.          =>,.   ,.          •  i     j    /•  j      -, 

action  of  partisans  distinguished  for  audacity  and  ambi- 
these  De-  tion2 — who,  to  all  the  unscrupulous  lust  of  power 
which  characterised  Lysander  himself,  added  a 
thirst  for  personal  gain,  from  which  he  was  exempt, 
and  were  now  about  to  reimburse  themselves  for  services 
already  rendered  to  him — the  general  analogy  of  Grecian 
history  would  sufficiently  teach  us,  though  we  are  without 
special  details.  But  in  reference  to  this  point,  we  have 
not  merely  general  analogy  to  guide  us;  we  have  farther 
the  parallel  case  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  the  particulars 
of  whose  rule  are  well  known  and  have  already  been  alluded 
to.  These  Thirty,  with  the  exception  of  the  difference  of 
number,  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  Lysandrian 
Dekarchy;  created  by  the  same  originating  force,  placed 
under  the  like  circumstances,  and  animated  by  the  like 
spirit  and  interests.  Every  subject  town  would  produce 
its  Kritias  and  Theramenes,  and  its  body  of  wealthy  citi- 
zens like  the  Knights  or  Horsemen  at  Athens  to  abet  their 
oppressions,  under  Lacedaemonian  patronage  and  the  cover- 
ing guard  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost.  Moreover, 
Kritias,  with  all  his  vices,  was  likely  to  be  better  rather 
than  worse,  as  compared  with  his  oligarchical  parallel  in 
any  other  less  cultivated  city.  He  was  a  man  of  letters 
and  philosophy,  accustomed  to  the  conversation  of  So- 
krates,  and  to  the  discussion  of  ethical  and  social  questions. 
We  may  say  the  same  of  the  Knights  or  horsemen  at 
Athens.  Undoubtedly  they  had  been  better  educated,  and 
had  been  exposed  to  more  liberalising  and  improving  in- 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  10.  Compare  Iso-  A'jaiv5poo  TUJV  oXiYtuv  TOI?  flpotsu- 

krates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  B.  151;  tatcic  xat  (piXovsix&Tatoii;  to?  «6- 

Xcu.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1.  X«n  efX'lp''-ov'toS1 

1  Plutarch,   Lysand.    c.    13.     TOO 
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fluences,  than  the  corresponding  class  elsewhere.  If  then 
these  Knights  at  Athens  had  no  shame  in  serving  as  ac- 
complices to  the  Thirty  throughout  all  their  enormities, 
we  need  not  fear  to  presume  that  other  cities  would  furnish 
a  body  of  wealthy  men  yet  more  unscrupulous,  and  a  leader 
at  least  as  sanguinary,  rapacious,  and  full  of  antipathies, 
as  Kritias.  As  at  Athens,  so  elsewhere;  the  Dekarchs 
would  begin  by  putting  to  death  notorious  political  oppon- 
ents, under  the  name  of  "the  wicked  men  ;"  l  they  would 
next  proceed  to  deal  in  the  same  manner  with  men  ol 
known  probity  and  courage,  likely  to  take  a  lead  in  resist- 
ing oppression.2  Their  career  of  blood  would  continue  — 
in  spite  of  remonstrances  from  more  moderate  persons 
among  their  own  number,  like  Theramenes  —  until  they 
contrived  some  stratagem  for  disarming  the  citizens,  which 
would  enable  them  to  gratify  both  their  antipathies  and 
their  rapacity,  by  victims  still  more  numerous  —  many  of 
such  victims  being  wealthy  men,  selected  for  purposes  o! 
pure  spoliation.3  They  would  next  dispatch  by  force  any 
obtrusive  monitor  from  their  own  number,  like  Thera- 
menes; probably  with  far  less  ceremony  than  accompanied 
the  perpetration  of  this  crime  at  Athens,  where  we  may 
trace  the  effect  of  those  judicial  forms  and  habits  to  which 
the  Athenian  public  had  been  habituated  —  overruled 
indeed,  yet  still  not  forgotten.  There  would  hardly  remain 
any  fresh  enormity  still  to  commit,  over  and  above  the 
multiplied  executions,  except  to  banish  from  the  city  all 
Imt  their  own  immediate  partisans,  and  to  reward  these 
latter  with  choice  estates  confiscated  from  the  victims.4 
If  called  upon  to  excuse  such  tyranny,  the  leader  of  a 
Dekarchy  would  have  sufficient  invention  to  employ  the 
plea  of  Kritias  —  that  all  changes  of  government  were  una- 
voidably death-dealing,  and  that  nothing  less  than  such 
stringent  measures  would  suffice  to  maintain  his  city  in 
suitable  dependence  upon  Sparta.5 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13.  |iiV><  TJXUTI  |xiv  it^pioOoujjiivouc  avt- 

.  .  .    intiaav    AOuavopov    tppoypO'K     y_ts9ai,    avrirpitTiiv   8i    ti    imyrtt- 


•:a9T^9divTO  t>|v  itoXiTiiav,  Ac.  '  Xen.  Hellen    ii.  3,  21. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  U.     Tu>v  8i  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  1. 

<ppoupu)v  TOVITOO  .(the  harmost)  £u(t-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.   3,   24-32.     Ka'i 

ctfjkxovto;     aytoU,     0'1«    ifta-itXovro,  «loi  jxi-*  liijrou  r.auoii   |xtTa()oXal    no- 

£'j(t)i(x^  <•)(    VJXITI   toOs    KO-^piJc  )  i-iubv  (dv»Tr,9«ipoi,  Ac. 
xai  o/i-fvj  a-i'/j-,  »».'  r,?r,  ou«  tvd- 
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Of  course,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  affirm  that  in  any 
in  some  other  city,  precisely  the  same  phsenomena  took 
points,  pro-  place  as  those  which  occurred  in  Athens.  But 
bhanyther86  we  are  never^heless  perfectly  warranted  in 
Thirty  at  regarding  the  history  of  the  Athenian  Thirty 
Athens.  ag  a  fajr  sample>  from  whence  to  derive  our 
idea  of  those  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  which  now  overspread 
the  Grecian  world.  Doubtless  each  had  its  own  peculiar 
march:  some  were  less  tyrannical;  but  perhaps  some  even 
more  tyrannical,  regard  being  had  to  the  size  of  the  city. 
And  in  point  of  fact,  Isokrates,  who  speaks  with  indignant 
horror  of  these  Dekarchies,  while  he  denounces  those 
features  which  they  had  in  common  with  the  Triakontarchy 
at  Athens — extrajudicial  murders,  spoliations,  and  banish- 
ments— notices  one  enormity  besides,  which  we  do  not  find 
in  the  latter — violent  outrages  upon  boys  and  women.1 
Nothing  of  this  kind  is  ascribed  to  Kritias2  and  his  com- 
panions; and  it  is  a  considerable  proof  of  the  restraining 
force  of  Athenian  manners,  that  men  who  inflicted  so  much 
evil  in  gratification  of  other  violent  impulses,  should  have 
stopped  short  here.  The  Decemvirs  named  by  Lysander, 
like  the  Decemvir  Appius  Claudius  at  Home,  would  find 
themselves  armed  with  power  to  satiate  their  lusts  as  well 
as  their  antipathies,  and  would  not  be  more  likely  to  set 
bounds  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter.  Lysander,  in  all 
the  overweening  insolence  of  victory,  while  rewarding  his 
most  devoted  partisans  with  an  exaltation  comprising  every 
sort  of  licence  and  tyranny,  stained  the  dependent  cities 
with  countless  murders,  perpetrated  on  private  as  well  as 

1  Isokrates,    Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  ir.i     TOUTIOV     7svo(xsvai;     ouSsic     ov 

e.  127-132  (c.  32).  iaaaoBai  8tivaiTO. 

He  has  been  speaking,    at  some  See    also,    of  the   same    author, 

length,   and  in   terms  of  energetic  Isokratfis,     Orat.    v.    (Philipp.)    s. 

denunciation,     against     the    enor-  110;    Orat.    viii.   (De   Pace)   a.   119- 

mities  of  the  Dekarchies.    He  con-  124;    Or.  xii.   (Panath.)    s.    68,    60, 

eludes    by    saying— <fouY««     8e    x<xi  106. 

otaosii;    xai    vojxiov     auf^osei?    xai  *  We  may  infer  that  if  Xenophon 

TroXtTsubv   (A£Tapo).o<;,    eti  8s  rcat-  had    heard    anything    of   the    sort 

6u)v      up  pen      xai      Yuvalx<"v  respecting  Kritias,   he  would  hard- 

aiffvovac    xai    vpTjixaTiov    ap-  ly   have    been    averse    to    mention 

rofd«,  tic  5v  BovaiTo   SieEsVJe'w;  it;   when   we   read    what   he   says 

itXrjv  TOOOUTOV  eliuiv  s^o  xoO'  ontov-  (Memorab.   i     2,    29).      Compare    a 

TU>V,    8ti    Ta    (ASV    if'    T)(x(i>-<    oeiva  curious   passage    about   Kritias   in 

f.«5iuK  «v  TH  ivl  'jiTj^tojAotTi  OtlXuoz,  Dion.  Chrysostom.  Or.  xxi.   p.  270. 
•tit   6e   a'-ao":  *<»i  ti<;  avoita?   TO? 
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on  public  grounds. l  No  individual  Greek  had  ever  before 
wielded  so  prodigious  a  power  of  enriching  friends  or 
destroying  enemies,  in  this  universal  reorganisation  of 
Greece;2  nor  was  there  ever  any  power  more  deplorably 
abused. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  imposed 
upon  each  of  the  subject  cities  a  double  oppres-  Bad  con. 
sion;3  the  native  Decemvirs,   and  the  foreign   duct  of  the 
Harmost;  each  abetting  the  other,  and  forming  harmosts- 
together    an   aggravated   pressure    upon    the   harsh  as 
citizens,  from  which  scarce  any  escape  was  left.   ^Vru".  NO 
The  Thirty  at  Athens  paid  the  greatest  possible  justice  to 
court  to  the  harmost  Kallibius,  *  and  put  to  death  ^a°in8atined 
individual  Athenians  offensive  to  him,  in  order  them  at 
to    purchase    his    cooperation    in    their    own   sParta- 
violences.     The  few  details  which  we  possess  respecting 
these  harmosts  (who  continued  throughout  the  insular  and 
maritime  cities  for  about  ten  years,  until  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  or  as  long  as  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta  lasted 
— but  in  various   continental  dependencies  considerably 
longer,  that  is,  until  the  defeat  of  Leuktra  in  371  B.C.)  are 
all  for  the  most  part  discreditable.     "We  have  seen  in  the 
last  chapter  the   description  given   even  by  the   philo- 
Laconian  Xenophon,  of  the  harsh  and  treacherous  manner 
in  which  they  acted  towards  the  returning  Cyreian  soldiers, 

1    Plutarch,   Lysand.   o.   19.     T^  The  Thirty  seem  to  have  outdone 

oi   xat    Til) <    aXXujv   tv    tai<    ndXeai  Lysander  himself.     A  young  Athe- 

?r,u.oTixu>-<  cpovoc  oux  apiOfx^Toc,  OTE  nian    of  rank,    distinguished   as   a 

?TJ  (XT)  xat'  ifiiac   JAOVOV  altias   outou  victor  in   the   pankratium,    Auto- 

xTiivovTOc,  aXXo  r.oXXaT«  (xiv  i^pat?,  lykug,— having    been   insulted    by 

it'AXottc  8i  TtXiovtEiaus,  TU>V  txctoTa-  Kallibius,  resented  it,  tripped  him 

7661  •si/io-i   x«piCo(iivoo   TO   TongTo  up,    and    threw    him    down.      Ly- 

xut   o'Jvt p7oOvto? :    also   Pausanias,  gander,     on    being    appealed    to, 

vii.  10,  1 ;  iz.  32,  6.  justified  Autolykus,   and  censured 

*  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7.  Kallibius,  telling  him  that  he  did 

1  See  the  speech   of  the  Theban  not  know  how  to  govern  freemen, 

envoys     at    Athens,    about    eight  The  Thirty  however  afterwards  put 

years  after  the  surrender  of  Athens  Autolykus   to  death,    as   a    means 

iXen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  13).  of   courting    Kallibius    (Plutarch, 

...  O'!)8i  fip  <p07ti-«  t£)p  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c  15).  Pausanias  mentions 

Lysand.  c.  19).  Kteoniktm    (not    Kitllitiiun)    as    the 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  13.    ?6v  jxiv  person  who  struck  Autolykus;  but 

KaXXijtto-t  t 'Jipincjov  K<x37j  Qtpotrtia,  ho  ascribes   the    same   decision    to 

u>«  roc*ta  iitaiv'ji^,  &  rpaTtotiv,  Ac.  Lyiander  (ix.  32,  3). 
(Plutarch,  Lyiand.  c.  15). 
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combined  with  their  corrupt  subservience  to  Pharnabazus. 
We  learn  from  him  that  it  depended  upon  the  fiat  of  a 
Lacedaemonian  harmost  whether  these  soldiers  should  be 
proclaimed  enemies  and  excluded  for  ever  from  their  native 
cities;  and  Kleander,  the  harmost  of  Byzantium,  who  at 
first  threatened  them  with  this  treatment,  was  only  induced 
by  the  most  unlimited  submission,  combined  with  very 
delicate  management,  to  withdraw  his  menace.  The  cruel 
proceedings  of  Anaxibius  and  Aristarchus,  who  went  so 
far  as  to  sell  400  of  these  soldiers  into  slavery,  has  been 
recounted  a  few  pages  above.  Nothing  can  be  more  arbi- 
trary or  reckless  than  their  proceedings.  If  they  could 
behave  thus  towards  a  body  of  Greek  soldiers  full  of 
acquired  glory,  effective  either  as  friends  or  as  enemies,  and 
having  generals  capable  of  prosecuting  their  collective  in- 
terests and  making  their  complaints  heard — what  protection 
would  a  private  citizen  of  any  subject  city,  Byzantium  or 
Perinthus,  be  likely  to  enjoy  against  their  oppression? 

The  story  of  Aristodemus,  the  harmost  of  Oreua  in 
Contrast  of  Euboea,  evinces  that  no  justice  could  be  obtain- 
the  actual  e(j  against  any  of  their  enormities  from  the 

empire  of        -n    i  i  o         A.          mi.    L  i. 

Sparta,  Jl-phors  at  oparta.  1  hat  harmost,  among  many 
with  the  other  acts  of  brutal  violence,  seized  a  beautiful 
of  "freedom  youth,  son  of  a  free  citizen  at  Oreus,  out  of  the 
winch  she  palaestra — carried  him  off — and  after  vainly  en- 
vfousay  deavouring  to  overcome  his  resistance,  put  him 
held  out.  to  death.  The  father  of  the  youth  went  to 
Sparta,  made  known  the  atrocities,  and  appealed  to  the 
Ephors  and  Senate  for  redress.  But  a  deaf  ear  was  turned 
to  his  complaints,  and  in  anguish  of  mind  he  slew  himself. 
Indeed  we  know  that  these  Spartan  authorities  would  grant 
no  redress,  not  merely  against  harmosts,  but  even  against 
private  Spartan  citizens,  who  had  been  guilty  of  gross 
crime  out  of  their  own  country.  A  Boeotian  near  Leuktra, 
named  Skedasus,  preferred  complaint  that  two  Spartans, 
on  their  way  from  Delphi,  after  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  in  his  house,  had  first  violated,  and  afterwards 
killed,  his  two  daughters;  but  even  for  so  flagitious  an 
outrage  as  this,  no  redress  could  be  obtained. l  Doubtless, 

1   Plutarch,    Amator.   Narration,  outraged  are  stated  to    have  slain 

p.  773;   Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  20.  themselves.     Compare  another  sto- 

In  Diodorus  (xv.  54)  and  Pausanias  ry  in  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  56,  57. 
(ix.  13,  2),  the  damsels  thus 
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when  a  powerful  foreign  ally,  like  the  Persian  satrap 
Pharuabazus,  1  complained  to  the  Ephors  of  the  conduct  of 
a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  or  admiral,  his  representations 
would  receive  attention:  and  we  learn  that  the  Ephors' 
were  thus  induced  not  merely  to  recall  Lysander  from  the 
Hellespont,  but  to  put  to  death  another  officer,  Thorax, 
for  corrupt  appropriation  of  money.  But  for  a  private  ci- 
tizen in  any  subject  city,  the  superintending  authority  of 
Sparta  would  be  not  merely  remote  but  deaf  and  immo- 
vable, so  as  to  afford  him  no  protection  whatever,  and  to 
leave  him  altogether  at  the  mercy  of  the  harmost.  It  seems 
too  that  the  rigour  of  Spartan  training,  and  peculiarity  of 
habits,  rendered  individual  Lacedaemonians  on  foreign  ser- 
vice more  self-willed,  more  incapable  of  entering  into  the 
customs  or  feelings  of  others,  and  more  liable  to  degenerate 
when  set  free  from  the  strict  watch  of  home — than  other 
Greeks  generally. 2 

Taking  all  these  causes  of  evil  together — the  Dekar- 
chies,  the  Harmosts,  and  the  overwhelming  dictatorship  of 
Lysander — and  construing  other  parts  of  the  Grecian  world 
by  the  analogy  of  Athens  under  the  Thirty — we  shall  be 
warranted  in  affirming  that  the  first  years  of  the  Spartan 
Empire,  which  followed  upon  the  victory  of  -iEgospotami, 
were  years  of  all-pervading  tyranny,  and  multifarious  in- 
testine calamity,  such  as  Greece  had  never  before  endured. 
The  hardships  of  war,  severe  in  many  ways,  were  now  at 
an  end,  but  they  were  replaced  by  a  state  of  suffering  not 
the  less  difficult  to  bear  because  it  was  called  peace.  And 
what  made  the  suffering  yet  more  intolerable  was,  that  it 
was  a  bitter  disappointment  and  a  flagrant  violation  of 
promises  proclaimed,  repeatedly  and  explicitly,  by  the  La- 
cedaemonians themselves. 

1  Plutarch,  Lyaaucl.  c.  19.  vofxt^tt. 

1  This  seems  to   have   been   the  After  the    recall   of  the   regent 

impression     not     merely     of     the  Pauianias  and  of  Dorkis  from  the 

enemies    of   Sparta,    but    even    of  Hellespont  (in  477  B.C.),  the  Lace- 

tbe  Spartan  authorities  themselves,  dtemonians  refuse  to  send  out  any 

Compare  two  remarkable  passages  successor,  9o3o6|xtvot   (J.T)    osijiv   <A 

of    Thucyclides,    i.    77,     and    i.   95.  tgiAvTt;     yiipo'j;     7iY-«ovcai,     Sittp 

Aptlta    fi'i     (says    the   Athenian  xat  it   Tifi  flsoaavta   iveiSov,  Ac.  (i. 

envoy   at  Sparta)   td  Tt  tiV  0(xi<  95). 

t')'.','->-  viuijii  toi«  d).X',i;  i/e-i,  xi«  Compare    Plutarch,    Apophtheg. 

upojtTi  tt«  Ix«9TO«  t'i'o/   VJTI  -'.>•  Laconic,  p.  220  K. 
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For  more  than  thirty  years  preceding — from  times 
earlier  than  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
— the  Spartans  had  professed  to  interfere  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  liberating  Greece,  and  of  putting  down  the  usurped 
ascendency  of  Athens.  All  the  allies  of  Sparta  had  been 
invited  into  strenuous  action — all  those  of  Athens  had  been 
urged  to  revolt — under  the  soul-stirring  cry  of  "Freedom 
to  Greece."  The  earliest  incitements  addressed  by  the 
Corinthians  to  Sparta  in  432  B.C.,  immediately  after  the 
Korkyraean  dispute,  called  upon  her  to  stand  forward  in 
fulfilment  of  her  recognised  function  as  "Liberator  of 
Greece,"  and  denounced  her  as  guilty  of  connivance  with 
Athens  if  she  held  back. l  Athens  was  branded  as  the 
"despot  city;"  which  had  already  absorbed  the  indepen- 
dence of  many  Greeks,  and  menaced  that  of  all  the  rest. 
The  last  formal  requisition  borne  by  the  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  to  Athens  in  the  winter  immediately  preceding  the 
war,  ran  thus — "If  you  desire  the  continuance  of  peace  with 
Sparta,  restore  to  the  Greeks  their  autonomy."2  When 
Archidamus  king  of  Sparta  approached  at  the  head  of  his 
army  to  besiege  Plataea,  the  Plataeans  laid  claim  to  auto- 
nomy as  having  been  solemnly  guaranteed  to  them  by  King 
Pausanias  after  the  great  victory  near  their  town.  Upon 
which  Archidamus  replied — "Your  demand  is  just:  we  are 
prepared  to  confirm  your  autonomy — but  we  call  upon  you 
to  aid  us  in  securing  the  like  for  those  other  Greeks  who 
have  been  enslaved  by  Athens.  This  is  the  sole  purpose 
of  our  great  present  effort."3  And  the  banner  of  general 
enfranchisement,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  thus  held  up 
at  the  outset  of  the  war,  enlisted  in  their  cause  encoura- 
ging sympathy  and  good  wishes  throughout  Greece.4 

1  Thncyd.  i.  69.    oo -rap  6  8ouXu>-  140;    Or.   v.   (Philipp.)   s.   121;    Or. 

cdp-svoc,   dXX'  6  8uM(i(iEvo«  (isv  noco-  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s.  43. 

aai,  «ptop<I>v  Si,  dXT)8£,jTepov   a&TO  ,  Tbucyd-    n.   72.      nap*8«ujj   8i 

5pa,     llxtp    xal    TTJV     OCMOSIV    TTJ<;  .^  xal  ^^^  r.T^,TjTat  a,;,^ 

«prrq«  ti>?    iXtuBtpm    T»JV    EXXdSa  ,vtxB  Ml  T(by  .Uu).,  a^pib^u;;. 

To'The  like   purpose  the  second  Kead    also    the    8"eef    of   ^e 

speech    of   the  Corinthian    envoys  Jheban    orator,    in    reply    to    the 

[   „                                               .,%•,  Platsean,  after  the  capture  of  the 
at    Sparta,    c.   122-124— u/n    ueXXste 

r,      5    ,    '                                         ,  town   by   the  Lacedaemonians  (111 
IlOTiOottaTsu    TS  itouiabai  Ti(xiopiav. 

•          »          i»\\  %n   »          j  OO). 

.  .  .   xat    TIUV    oXXcov    jieTsXbeiv    TTJV 

tXsuQspiav,  *«.  4  Thucyd.  ii.  8.    rj  8e  euvoiot  noipi 

1  Thucyd.  i.  139.     Compare    Iso-  itoXo   eitotst   td)''    ivOpuJnto-v    ftaXXov 

kratSs,    Or.   iv.  Pahegyr.   c.    34.    a.  6«    TOO?    Aaxe8at(jio-»iou«,    aXXu>?   TS 
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But  the  most  striking  illustration  by  far,  of  the  se- 
ductive promises  held  out  by  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians,  was  afforded  by  the  conduct  of  Brasidas   pr'om'ises^of 
in  Thrace,  when  he  first  came  into  the  neigh-   general 
bourhood  of  the  Athenian   allies   during   the   Jwd"  b™y 
eighth  year  of  the  war  (424  B.C.).  In  his  memor-   Sparta— by 
able  discourse  addressed  to  the  public  assembly   general'18 
at  Akanthus,  he  takes  the  greatest  pains  to  sa-   Brasidas, 
tisfy  them  that  he  came  only  for  the  purpose  of  esPeciallv- 
realising  the  promise  of  enfranchisement  proclaimed  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  beginning  of  the  war. l    Having  ex- 
pected, when  acting  in  such  a  cause,  nothing  less  than  a 
hearty  welcome,  he  is  astonished  to  find  their  gates  closed 
against  him.     "I  am  come  (said  he)  not  to  injure,  but  to 
liberate   the   Greeks;   after  binding   the   Lacedaemonian 
authorities  by  the  most  solemn  oaths,  that  all  whom  I  may 
bring  over  shall  be  dealt  with  as  autonomous  allies.  We  do 
not  wish  to  obtain  you  as  allies  either  by  force  or  fraud, 
but  to  act  as  your  allies  at  a  time  when  you  are  enslaved 
by  the  Athenians.  You  ought  not  to  suspect  my  purposes, 
in  the  face  of  these  solemn  assurances;  least  of  all  ought 
any  man  to  hold  back  through  apprehension  of  private  en- 
mities, and  through  fear  lest  I  should  put  the  city  into  the 
hands  of  a  few  chosen  partisans.  I  am  not  come  to  identify 
myself  with  local  faction:  I  am  not  the  man  to  offer  you 
an  unreal  liberty  by  breaking  down  your  established  con- 
stitution, for  the  purpose  of  enslaving  either  the  Many  to 
the  Few,  or  the  Few  to  the  Many.     That  .would  be  more 
intolerable  even  than  foreign  dominion;  and  we  Lacedae- 
monians  should  incur  nothing   but   reproach,  instead  of 
reaping  thanks  and  honour  for  our  trouble.     We  should 
draw  upon  ourselves  those  very  censures,  upon  the  strength 

xil    rpotiKovTuiv    ?TI     7T)-<    'EXXiSa  in   contradiction  with   that  object 

cXiubtpoOatv.  (iii.  32)— 1X170*   ou   xaXux;  TTJV  "EX- 

8ee  alto  ill.   13,   14 — the   speech  ).«?7    eX«u9tpouv    atiTOv,    tl    avipa; 

of  the   envoys   from    the  revolted  Jit'fOtiptv,  Ac. 
Mitylene,  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  '  Thucyd.  iv.  86.    'H  fiiv  iixrzij. •}/>-, 

The  Lacedaemonian   admiral  Al-  pou  xal   TTJ<    aTpa-rtat   Ono  AaxtSat- 

kidat  with  bii  fleet  is  announced  poviuiv,  u>  'Aidvdtoi,   ffjivTjTat  TTJ< 

••    crossing    over    the    JEgean    to  aittav    iitaXrJ6tuo>j9a    ijv    dp)f6|jitvoi 

Ionia  for  the  purpose  of  "liberal-  T*ft«oU|fcOtt  «pMl«0|Uv, 'A6i)valoi< 

tug     Greece;"     accordingly,     the  s  Xt  u  6 1  pou  v  TS  c     t  •»)  •<     'EXXddi 

Samian     exiles    remonstrate    with  it  0X1  pr,  at  iv. 
him    for  killing  his    prisoners,    as 
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of  which  we  are  trying  to  put  down  Athens;  and  that  too 
in  aggravated  measure,  worse  than  those  who  have  never 
made  honourable  professions;  since  to  men  in  high  position, 
specious  trick  is  more  disgraceful  than  open  violence. J — 
If  (continued  Brasidas)  in  spite  of  my  assurances,  you  still 
withhold  from  me  your  cooperation,  I  shall  think  myself 
authorised  to  constrain  you  by  force.  We  should  not  be 
warranted  in  forcing  freedom  on  any  unwilling  parties,  ex- 
cept with  a  view  to  some  common  good.  But  as  we  seek 
not  empire  for  ourselves — as  we  struggle  only  to  put  down 
the  empire  of  others — as  we  offer  autonomy  to  each  and 
all — so  we  should  do  wrong  to  the  majority  if  we  allowed 
you  to  persist  in  your  opposition."2 

Like  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe  in  1813,  who, 
Gradual  requiring  the  most  strenuous  efforts  on  the  part 
change  in  of  the  people  to  contend  against  the  Emperor 
"uVe^and  Napoleon,  promised  free  constitutions,  yet 
plans  of  granted  nothing  after  the  victory  had  been 
ward's*  the  assure(l — the  Lacedaemonians  thus  held  out  the 
close  of  the  most  emphatic  and  repeated  assurances  of  ge- 
slan0  wnne~  nera^  antonomy  in  order  to  enlist  allies  against 
Athens;  disavowing,  even  ostentatiously,  any 
aim  at  empire  for  themselves.  It  is  true,  that  after"  the 
great  catastrophe  before  Syracuse,  when  the  ruin  of  Athens 
appeared  imminent,  and  when  the  alliance  with  the  Persian 
satraps  against  her  was  first  brought  to  pass,  the  Lacedae- 
monians began  to  think  more  of  empire,3  and  less  of  Gre- 

1  Thucyd.   iv.  85.'     AUTO?  TS   oux  of«  TS  TOUC  'A9T)vaiou?  sYxX^- 

eici    xaxqi,    eit'    eXsuQspibasi   Sj   TU)^  jxaoi   xaTarcoXs|io  UJAS  •< ,    autoi 

'LXX^viov  TtapsX^Xufla,  Spv.oi;  TS  Aa-  ov  tpaivoi(xe6a    EjrOiovoc  rj  6  fxr] 

yiSaijAOvitov  xaTaXapibv  TB  TsXr]  Toi?  unoSsifcat     dpeTTjv     xaTSXT(b- 

|j.JY'IJ"oic,  7]  IATJV  ou;  ov  IftuYs  ftpoa-  (isvoi. 

a.fi.funi.xi    £u|A|Adt);ou<;   I3£o9ai   OUTO-  '  Thucyd.  iv.  87.    OuSs  AipelXr^jAjv 

v6(iou?.  ...  Kal  si  TI?   I8ia  TIVO  6s-  oi  AotxEOaijAovioi  (XTJ  xoivou  Tt-.o? 

cub;  opa,   (AT)   EY*"   Ttffl   tpouSii  T7)-<  aya^ou   aiTia   TOU«   (XT)  pooXo- 

rcoXiv,     07tp68u(A6«    eoTi,     ROVTUV  (xsvou^    eXeuOepouv.      Oii8'     ou 

(idXiaTa  it  i  CTTEO  aaTto.    Ou  7ap  apjrrj?  eois(Asf)a,    irauoat  £s  (taX- 

oooTaaiaou)v  ^xu),    ou8j   aaiyjj  Xov  £TSpou;  ortEuSovTE?   TOU?  nXsiou? 

Tr)v  eXsuSiptav  vofii'io   eni^spiiv,  ei,  ov  o8txoi(xsv,  el  £'j|x:taatv  auTo- 

TO    TtaTpiov    napsit,    TO   itXeov  vo|«.t!iv    EH  t(p  e  povTE?    ujxai;    TO-'J? 

TOI?   6XiYon,    11   TO   eXaoaov  TO'K  evavTioujjitvou?  ncpit8c.i(Acv.  Compare 

itaoi,    6ouXa)33i(it.     XaXeitcoTepa  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  140, 

Yapav   TTJS   aXXo9uXoudp)(ij<;  141. 

etT],    *at    7)|juv    Tot?  AjxE87i(xovioi<;  '  Feelings  of  the  Lacedemonians 

WTL  Si-i  avTi  it6vu)v  X"P11  «48l»taiTO,  during     the    winter     immediately 

ovtl  8j  Ti(i^4  xai  86?r,c  ai-ria  jxaXXov  succeeding    the     great    Syracusan 
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cian  freedom;  which  indeed,  so  far  as  concerned  the  Greeks 
on  the  continent  of  Asia,  was  surrendered  to  Persia.  Ne- 
vertheless the  old  watchword  still  continued.  It  was  still 
currently  believed,  though  less  studiously  professed,  that 
the  destruction  of  the  Athenian  empire  was  aimed  at  as  a 
means  to  the  liberation  of  Greece. l 

The  victory  of  JEgospotami  with  its  consequences 
cruelly  undeceived  every  one.  The  language  Language 
of  Brasidas,  sanctioned  by  the  solemn  oaths  of  of  Brasidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  Ephors,  in  424  B.C.— and  the  ^'ft*6* 
proceedings  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Lysander  in  acts  of  Ly- 
405-404  B.C.,  the  commencing  hour  of  Spartan  sander- 
omnipotence — stand  in  such  literal  and  flagrant  contra- 
diction, that  we  might  almost  imagine  the  former  to  have 
foreseen  the  possibility  of  such  a  successor,  and  to  have 
tried  to  disgrace  and  disarm  him  beforehand.  The  De- 
karchies  of  Lysander  realised  that  precise  ascendency  of  a 
few  chosen  partisans  which  Brasidas  repudiates  as  an  abo- 
mination worse  than  foreign  dominion;  while  the  harmosts 
and  garrison,  installed  in  the  dependent  cities  along  with 
the  native  Decemvirs,  planted  the  second  variety  of 
mischief  as  well  as  the  first,  each  aggravating  the  other. 
Had  the  noble-minded  Kallikratidas  gained  a  victory  at 
Arginusae,  and  lived  to  close  the  war,  he  would  probably 
have  tried,  with  more  or  less  of  success,  to  make  some  ap- 
proach to  the  promises  of  Brasidas.  But  it  was  the  double 
misfortune  of  Greece,  first  that  the  closing  victory  was 
gained  by  such  an  admiral  as  Lysander,  the  most  unscru- 
pulous of  all  power-seekers,  partly  for  his  country,  and  still 
more  for  himself — next,  that  the  victory  was  so  Extreme 

decisive,  sudden,  and  imposing,  as  to  leave  no   •uiWenne»« 

...°          .     .  ,  and  com- 

enemy  standing,  or  in  a  position  to  insist  upon   pietenes» 

terms.  The  fiat  of  Lysander,  acting  in  the  name   of  the  vie- 
of  Sparta,  became  omnipotent,  not  merely  over  JKg0°vo- 
enemies,  but  over  allies;  and  to  a  certain  degree   *BIIli  J*ft 
even  over  the  Spartan  authorities  themselves,   almost  "om- 
There  was  no  present  necessity  for  conciliating  nipotent. 
allies — still  less  for  acting  up  to  former  engagements;  so 
that  nothing  remained  to  oppose  the  naturally  ambitious 
inspirations  of  the  Spartan  Ephors,  who  allowed  the  ad- 

catastrophe     (Thnc.     Till.    2)  —  xal      X<i>;  rtfr^iaHju. 

xadtX6vTt<   ixtivGuc   (the  Athenians)        '  Compare    Thucyd.    viti.    43,    8; 

auToi  tTJ«  «4oT)«-  'EXXdiioc  rjJr)  3391-      Tiii.  46,  8. 
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miral  to  carry  out  the  details  in  his  own  way.  But  former 
assurances,  though  Sparta  was  in  a  condition  to  disregard 
them,  were  not  forgotten  by  others;  and  the  recollection 
of  them  imparted  additional  bitterness  to  the  oppressions 
of  the  Decemvirs  and  Harmosts.  1  In  perfect  consist- 

1  This  Is  emphatically  set  forth 
in  a  fragment  of  Tlieopompus 
preserved  by  Theodoras  Metocbita, 
and  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
collection  of  the  Fragments  of 
Theopompus  the  historian,  both 
by  Wichers  and  by  M.  Didot.  Both 
these  editors  however  insert  it 
only  as  Fragmentum  Spurium,  on 
the  authority  of  Plutarch  (Lysan- 
der,  c.  13),  who  quotes  the  same 
sentiment  from  the  comic  writer 
Theopompus.  But  the  passage  of 
Theodorus  Metochita  presents  the 
express  words  9ionou.ito?  6  iatopi- 
xo?.  We  have  therefore  his  dis- 
tinct affirmation  against  that  of 
Plutarch;  and  the  question  is, 
which  of  the  two  we  are  to  believe. 
Ag  far  as  the  sense  of  the  frag- 
ment is  concerned,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  refer  it  to  the  historian 
Theopompus.  But  the  authority 
of  Plutarch  is  earlier  and  better 
than  that  of  Theodorus  Metochita: 
moreover,  the  apparent  traces  of 
comic  senarii  have  been  recognised 
in  the  Fragment  by  Meineke 
(Fragm.  Com.  Gwec.  ii.  p.  819). 
The  Fragment  is  thus  presented 
by  Theodorus  Metochita  (l''ragm. 
Theopomp.  344,  ed.  Didot). 

6so-on?co?  6  iatopixo;  dit'jaxiuntwv 
*l;  TOU%  Aaxe5ai|AOviou;,  tTxatUv  au- 
TotK  -at?  936X01?  xa7ir(Xiaiv,  at  TOI? 
ypiujxr/oic  if/i'i<j3i\.  TTJ/  'PXV  ^'''j'< 
TjS'iv  7i  xat  euyp^otov  oo'fi3Tixu>? 
eitl  T£  Xr/Jiii  too  dpYuplou,  (xtfiooTE- 
pov  <pauX6v  tiva  xai  exTpostiav  x«i 
6;ivr,v  xa-axpiviuoi  xal  irape^ovTaf 
xal  TOO?  AaxE5ai|j.<woo;  roi/ov  O.ey', 
TO-J  ouTov  Extivan  Tpor.er*,  iv  Tip 
ii-.ii  -u>v  "AflTlvaiujv  ito).j|X<)J,  TTJV 
"PX*1''  ^iatuj  nop-STi  trj«  aw'  'Mrt- 
vaiiov  sXt'jOtpio?  xai  ^f,07pajj.(jiaTi 


oa^Tai;,  uorepov  JtixporiTO  o'fioi-/ 
EYyeii  xai  arfiiavna  xpajxaTi  PIOTTJC 
ETtujSOvou  xai  jrp^5£u>s  itpotYjxarujv 
aXYetviov,  rdvu  TOI  xaiaTupavvouvTas 
Ta?  xoXgi?  8txapyiat?  xai  app-OUTai? 
papoToiToii;,  xal  wpaTTo|j.sv&u?,  a 
6y3y_£pi;  eivai  acpo&pa  xol  avuroioTOv 
tpspstv,  xai  OKOXTvvvuvai. 

Plutarch,  ascribing  the  statement 
to  the  comic  Theopompus,  affirms 
him  to  be  Billy  (eoixg  Xrjpclv)  in 
saying  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
empire  began  by  being  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  afterwards  was  cor- 
rupted and  turned  into  bitterness 
and  oppression:  whereas  the  fact 
was,  that  it  was  bitterness  and 
oppression  from  the  very  first. 

Now  if  we  read  the  above  cita- 
tion from  Theodorus,  we  shall  see 
that  Theopompus  did  not  really 
put  forth  that  assertion  which 
Plutarch  contradicts  as  silly  and 
untrue. 

What  Theopompus  stated  was, 
that  first  the  Lacedaemonians, 
during  the  war  against  Athens, 
tempted  the  Greeks  with  a  most 
delicious  draught  and  programme 
and  proclamation  of  freedom  from 
the  rule  of  Athens — and  that  they 
afterwards  poured  in  the  most 
bitter  and  repulsive  mixtures  of 
hard  oppression  and  tyranny,  Ac. 

The  sweet  draught  is  asserted  to 
consist — not,  as  Plutarch  supposes, 
in  the  first  taste  of  the  actual 
Laccdsroonian  empire  after  the 
war,  but— in  the  seductive  promises 
of  freedom  held  out  by  them  to 
the  allies  during  the  war.  Plutarch's 
charge  of  loixe  Xtjpsiv  has  thus  no 
foundation.  I  have  written  8s>.£a- 
ostvta?  which  stands  in  Didot's 
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ency l  with  her  misrule  throughout  Eastern  Greece,  too, 
Sparta  identified  herself  with  the  energetic  tyranny  of 
Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  assisting  both  to  erect  and  to  uphold 
it;  a  contradiction  to  her  former  maxims  of  action  which 
would  have  astounded  the  historian  Herodotus. 

The  empire  of  Sparta,  thus  constituted  at  the  end  of 
405  B.C.,  maintained  itself  in  full  grandeur  for  somewhat 
above  ten  years,  until  the  naval  battle  of  Knidus2  in  394 
B.C.  That  defeat  destroyed  her  fleet  and  maritime  ascen- 
dency, yet  left  her  in  undiminished  power  on  land,  which 
she  still  maintained  until  her  defeat  by  the  The  Dekar. 
Thebans3  at  Leuktra  in  371  B.C.  Throughout  chies  be- 
all  this  time,  it  was  her  established  system  to  modia^'by 
keep  up  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrisons  in  the  the  jealousy 
dependent  cities  on  the  continent  as  well  as  in  aL^gt^y. 
the  islands.  Even  the  Chians,  who  had  been  her  sander. 
most  active  allies  during  the  last  eight  years  of  ^Ogtf ar" 
the  war,  were  compelled  to  submit  to  this  hard-  lasted  much 
ship ;  besides  having  all  their  fleet  taken  away  lonser- 
from  them.4  But  the  native  Dekarchies,  though  at  first 
established  by  Lysander  universally  throughout  the  mari- 
time dependencies,  did  not  last  as  a  system  so  long  as  the 
Harmosts.  Composed  as  they  were  to  a  great  degree  of 
the  personal  nominees  and  confederates  of  Lysander,  they 
suffered  in  part  by  the  reactionary  jealousy  which  in  time 
made  itself  felt  against  his  overweening  ascendency.  After 
continuing  for  some  time,  they  lost  the  countenance  of  the 
Spartan  Lphors,  who  proclaimed  permission  to  the  cities 
(we  do  not  precisely  Know  when)  to  resume  their  pre- 
existing governments.5  Some  of  the  Dekarchies  thus  be- 

Fragment,    because    it    struck   me  of  the    chronology    of  Isokratds. 

that   this  correction  was   required  But  here  we  may  remark  that  his 

to  construe  the  passage.  "hardly    ten    years,"   as    a    term, 

1  Isokratds,  Or.  IT.  (Panegyr.)  ».  though  less  than  the  truth  by  some 

14V;    Or.    viii.    (de    Pace)    s.    122;  months  if  we  may  take  the  battle 

Diodor.  xiy.   10-44;   XT.   23.     Com-  of  JEgospotami   as   the  beginning, 

pare   Herodot.   T.  92;    Thucyd.    i.  is  very  near  the  truth   if  we  take 

18;    Isokrates,    Or.   ir.   (Panegyr.)  the    surrender   of  Athens    as    the 

s.  144.  beginning,  down   to  the  battle  of 

*     Iiokrates,     Panathen.    s.    61.  Knidus. 

ZuprtStM  |iiv  Yap  ITTJ   Six«   |AO).IC  '  Pausanias,  Till.  52,  9;   ix.  6,  1. 

isiataTTjaav  auTu>v,   f)|*t><  8i  itivrs  *  Diodor.  xiv.  84 ;  Isokratds,  Or'at. 

fit    t;T,xo-<t»     ou-jf/uj;    *ati9£0|xiv  rill,  (de  Pace)  s.  121. 

TT,<  apjnqv.    I  do   not  hold   myself  •  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  2. 

bound  to  make  out   the  exactness  Lysander      accompanied      King 

VOL.  IX.  C 
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came  dissolved,  or  modified  in  various  ways,  but  several 
probably  still  continued  to  subsist,  if  they  had  force  enough 
to  maintain  themselves;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
Ephors  ever  systematically  put  them  down  as  Lysander 
had  systematically  set  them  up. 

The  government  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens  would  never 
The  Thirty  have  been  overthrown,  if  the  oppressed  Athe- 
at  Athens  nians  had  been  obliged  to  rely  on  a  tutelary  in- 
doewnPbUy  terference  of  the  Spartan  Ephors  to  help  them 
the  Athe-  in  overthrowing  it.  I  have  already  shown  that 
8e*ves*hnot~  this  nefarious  oligarchy  came  to  its  end  by  the 
by  any  re-  unassisted  efforts  of  Thrasybulus  and  the 
fnterfer-177  Athenian  democrats  themselves.  It  is  true  in- 
ence  of  deed  that  the  arrogance  and  selfishness  of  Sparta 
and  of  Lysander  had  alienated  the  Thebans, 
Corinthians,  Megarians,  and  other  neighbouring  allies,  and 
induced  them  to  sympathise  with  the  Athenian  exiles 
against  the  atrocities  of  the  Thirty — but  those  neighbours 
never  rendered  any  positive  or  serious  aid.  The  inordinate 
personal  ambition  of  Lysander  had  also  offended  King 
Pausanias  and  the  Spartan  Ephors,  so  that  they  too  became 
indifferent  to  the  Thirty,  who  were  his  creatures.  But 
this  merely  deprived  the  Thirty  of  that  foreign  support 
which  Lysander,  had  he  still  continued  in  the  ascendent, 
would  have  extended  to  them  in  full  measure.  It  was  not 
the  positive  cause  of  their  downfall.  That  crisis  was 
brought  about  altogether  by  the  energy  of  Thrasybulus 
and  his  companions,  who  manifested  sucn  force  and  deter- 
mination as  could  not  have  been  put  down  without  an  ex- 
traordinary display  of  Spartan  military  power ;  a  display 
not  entirely  safe  when  the  sympathies  of  the  chief  allies 
were  with  the  other  side — and  at  any  rate  adverse  to  the 
inclinations  of  Pausanias. 

As  it  was  with  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  so  it  probably  was 
also  with  the  Dekarchies  in  the  dependent  cities.  The 

Agesilaus    (when    the    latter    wag  tion  of  Xenophon's  Hellenica,  or 

going  to  his  Asiatic  command  in  perhaps  his  reluctance  to  set  forth 

396  B.C.)-    His  purpose   was — 2itu>;  the   discreditable    points    of    the 

TOC  osxcipyioic  Tac  xaTaoTaQeioac  uit'  Lacedaemonian   rule,    that   this    is 

EXEIVOU    fcv    toi«    itoXeatv,     cxiteictco-  the  first  mention  which  he  makes 

xulac   8e   8ii   TOO;    E<popou<,   ot   TO?  (and.  that  too,    indirectly)   of   the 

notpiou?  iroXiTEia?  itotpigYY*l^avi  1t(*~  Diarchies,  nine  years  after  they 

Xiv  xoToorqjEiE  (AST'  'Ayr^iXaou.  had  been  first  set  up  by  Lysander. 
It  shows  the  careless  construe- 
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Spartan  Ephors  took  no  steps  to  put  them  down;  but 
where  the  resistance  of  the  citizens  was  strenuous  enough 
to  overthrow  them,  no  Spartan  intervention  came  to  prop 
them  up ;  and  the  Harmost  perhaps  received  orders  not  to 
consider  his  authority  as  indissolubly  linked  with  theirs. 
The  native  forces  of  each  dependent  city  being  thus  left  to 
find  their  own  level,  the  Decemvirs,  once  installed,  would 
doubtless  maintain  themselves  in  a  great  number;  while  in 
other  cases  they  would  be  overthrown — or  perhaps  would 
contrive  to  perpetuate  their  dominion  by  compromise  and 
alliance  with  other  oligarchical  sections.  This  confused 
and  unsettled  state  of  the  Dekarchies — some  still  existing, 
others  half- existing,  others  again  defunct — prevailed  in 
396  B.C.,  when  Lysander  accompanied  Agesilaus  into  Asia, 
in  the  full  hope  that  he  should  have  influence  enough  to 
reorganise  them  all.1  "We  must  recollect  that  no  other 
dependent  city  would  possess  the  same  means  of  offering 
energetic  resistance  to  its  local  Decemvirs,  as  Athens 
offered  to  the  Thirty;  and  that  the  insular  Grecian  cities 
were  not  only  feeble  individually,  but  naturally  helplees 
against  the  lords  of  the  sea.2 

Such  then  was  the  result  throughout  Greece  when  that 
long  war,  which  had  been  undertaken  in  the  name  of  uni- 
versal autonomy  was  terminated  by  the  battle  of  „ 

xi  A       •       r        i  c  •  •    i   A  ii.  The  empire 

Agospotami.    in  place  of  imperial  Athens  was  Of  Sparta 
substituted,  not  the  promised  autonomy,  but  yet  ranoh  W<>r8e 

•    i    c,  A  c  i        •   A.        rf  •       »nd  more 

more  imperial  Sparta.     An  awful  picture  is  oppressive 
given  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  in  399   "ian  that  of 
B.C.,  of  the  ascendency  exercised  throughout  all 
the  Grecian  cities,  not  merely  by  the  Ephors  and  the  public 
officers,  but  even  by  the  private  citizens,  of  Sparta.     "The 
Lacedaemonians  (says  he  in  addressing  the  Cyreian  army) 

1  Compare  the   two    passages   of  at   Athens,    respecting    the    Spar- 

Xenophon'i   Hellenica,    iii.    4,    7;  tans,— 

ill.  6,  13.  'AXXot  (A?)-;    xat    o&e   0|XU)v   iitfoti)- 

"ATS   «uvTtTap«7|xt'vu>v  ti  TOI<   «4-  sav  cavipoi  tlaiv   tET)itaTTfx6Tt<-   oni 

Xtoi  TUX  KoXittiu>v,   xai    oOtt  BTJJAO-  Tt  fap  -un  dp|xo3Tu>v  Tupavvouv- 

xpatiac   fti   ou9T)c,   u>a»:tp   tit'  'A6r)-  tat,     xai    bit6     8ixa    ovJptbv,     oQc 

vaiiuv,     O&TS   Jixap/ion,    luantp    ««l  Auaavipoc  XOT<(»TT)O«V  iv  ixiiT-j  ic6- 

AuaivZpou.  X*i — where  the  Decemvirs  are  noted 

Bat  that  some  of  these  Dekarchies  as  still  subsisting,  in  895  B.C.  See 

still  continued,  we  know  from  the  also  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  87. 

subsequent  passage.     The  Theban  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  16. 
enroys  say  to  the  public  assembly 

c2 
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are  now  the  presidents  of  Greece;  and  even  any  single 
private  Lacedaemonian  can  accomplish  what  he  pleases." l 
"All  the  cities  (he  says  in  another  place)  then  obeyed 
whatever  order  they  might  receive  from  a  Lacedaemonian 
citizen."2  Not  merely  was  the  general  ascendency  thus 
omnipresent  and  irresistible,  but  it  was  enforced  with  a 
stringency  of  detail,  and  darkened  by  a  thousand  accom- 
paniments of  tyranny  and  individual  abuse,  such  as  had 
never  been  known  under  the  much-decried  empire  of 
Athens. 

We  have  more  than  one  picture  of  the  Athenian  em- 
imperial  pire  in  speeches  made  by  hostile  orators  who 
At-he  jsvde"  had  every  motive  to  work  up  the  strongest  anti- 

prived  her  ,,.        . J    ,,       ,  ,.  , ,    r.  .       , 

subject-  patnies  in  the  bosoms  01  their  audience  against 
allies  of  j^  We  'have  the  addresses  of  the  Corinthian 
nomy,  but  envoys  at  Sparta  when  stimulating  the  Spartan 
was  guilty  allies  to  the  Peloponnesian  "War3 — that  of  the 
no  oppreg-  envoys  from  Mitylene  delivered  at  Olympia  to 
sion.  the  Spartan  confederates,  when  the  city  had  re- 

volted from  Athens  and  stood  in  pressing  need  of  support 
— the  discourse  of  Brasidas  in  the  public  assembly  at 
Akanthus — and  more  than  one  speech  also  from  Hermo- 
krates,  impressing  upon  his  Sicilian  countrymen  hatred  as 
well  as  fear  of  Athens.4  Whoever  reads  these  discourses, 
will  see  that  they  dwell  almost  exclusively  on  the  great 
political  wrong  inherent  in  the  very  fact  of  her  empire, 
robbing  so  many  Grecian  communities  of  their  legitimate 
autonomy,  over  and  above  the  tribute  imposed.  That 
Athens  had  thus  already  enslaved  many  cities,  and  was  only 
watching  for  opportunities  to  enslave  many  more,  is  the 
theme  upon  which  they  expatiate.  But  of  practical  griev- 
ances — of  cruelty,  oppression,  spoliation,  multiplied  exiles, 
&c.,  of  high-handed  wrong  committed  by  individual  Athe- 
nians— not  one  word  is  spoken.  Had  there  been  the  small- 
est pretext  for  introducing  such  inflammatory  topics,  how 
much  more  impressive  would  have  been  the  appeal  of 

1  Xen.  Anab.  vi.  6,  12.    Eloi  (lev  XOVTOI  BtairpdiTEoQai. 

Yip  ^8rj  4yY&?  oi  'EXXrjviSs?  zoXei?'  *  Xen.  Hellen.   iii.  1,  6.     Ilaaai 

(this    was    spoken     at    KalpS    in  fop    TOTS    at   RoXet;    citeiBovto,    o,-t 

Bithynia)  TJJ?  8e  'EX),68o?  AaxsSat-  AoxeSaijjiAvto?  dvrjp  SHIT<XTTOI. 

IJLOVIOI  itpozcwijxaoiv  ixavoi84ela»  •  Thucyd.  i.  68-120. 

xal  et?  SxaaToi;  AaxeSaifxc-  *  Thucyd.  iii.  9;  iv.  59-85;  vi.  76. 
vi«ov  iv  Ta!«  no  Xia  iv  8ti  pou- 
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Brasidas  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Akanthians !  How  vehe- 
ment would  have  been  the  denunciations  of  the  Hitylenaean 
envoys,  in  place  of  the  tame  and  almost  apologetic  language 
which  we  now  read  in  Thucydides!  Athens  extinguished 
the  autonomy  of  her  subject-allies,  and  punished  revolters 
with  severity,  sometimes  even  with  cruelty.  But  as  to  other 
points  of  wrong,  the  silence  of  accusers,  such  as  those  just 
noticed,  counts  as  a  powerful  exculpation. 

The  case  is  altered  when  we  come  to  the  period  suc- 
ceeding the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  Here  indeed  imperiai 
also,  we  find  the  Spartan  empire  complained  of  Sparta  did 
(as  the  Athenian  empire  had  been  before),  in  mucifworse 
contrast  with  that  state  of  autonomy  to  which  —her  Har- 
each  city  laid  claim,  and  which  Sparta  not  merely  Decemvirs 
promised  to  ensure,  but  set  forth  as  her  only  are  more 
ground  of  war.  Yet  this  is  not  the  prominent  of  "than^the 
grievance — other  topics  stand  more  emphatical-  fact  of  her 
ly  forward.   The  Decemvirs  and  the  Harmosts  empire- 
(some  of  the  latter  being  Helots),  the  standing  instruments 
of  Spartan  empire,  are  felt  as  more  sorely  painful  than  the 
empire  itself;  as  the  language  held  by  Brasidas  at  Akanthus 
admits  them  to  be  beforehand.   At  the  time  when  Athens 
was  a  subject  city  under  Sparta,  governed  by  the  Lysan- 
drian  Thirty  and  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  the 
acropolis — the  sense  of  indignity  arising  from  the  fact  of 
subjection  was  absorbed  in  the  still  more  terrible  suffering 
arising  from  the  enormities  of  those  individual  rulers  whom 
the  imperial  state  had  set  up.  Now  Athens  set  up  no  local 
rulers — no  native  Ten  or  native  Thirty — no  resident  Athe- 
nian harmosts  or  garrisons.  This  was  of  itself  an  unspeak- 
able exemption,  when  compared  with  the  condition  of  cities 
subject,  not  only  to  the  Spartan  empire,  but  also  under  that 
empire  to  native  Decemvirs  like  Kritias,  and  Spartan  har- 
mosts like  Aristarchus  or  Aristodemus.   A  city  subject  to 
Athens  had  to  bear  definite  burdens  enforced  by  its  own. 
government,  which  was  liable  in  case  of  default  or  de- 
linquency to  be  tried  before  the  popular  Athenian  Di- 
kastery.  But  this  same  Dikastery  (as  I  have  shown  in  a 
former  volume,  and  as  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides ») 
was  the  harbour  of  refuge  to  each  subject  city;  not  less 
against  individual  Athenian  wrong-doers  than  against  mis- 
See  the  remarkable  speech   of  Pbrynichus  in  Thucyd.   viii.  48,  6, 
which  I  hare  before  referred  to. 
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conduct  from  other  cities.  Those  who  complained  of  the 
hardship  suffered  by  a  subject  city,  from  the  obligation  of 
bringing  causes  to  be  tried  in  the  Dikastery  of  Athens — 
even  if  we  take  the  case  as  they  state  it,  and  overlook  the 
unfairness  of  omitting  those  numerous  instances  wherein 
the  city  was  thus  enabled  to  avert  or  redress  wrong  done 
to  its  own  citizens — would  have  complained  both  more 
loudly  and  with  greater  justice  of  an  ever-present  Athenian 
harmost;  especially  if  there  were  co-existent  a  native 
government  of  Ten  oligarchs,  exchanging  with  him  guilty 
connivances,  like  the  partnership  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  Kallibius. J 

In  no  one  point  can  it  be  shown  that  the  substitution 
This  is  the  of  Spartan  empire  in  place  of  Athenian  was  a 
re°Fettedbe  S^n>  either  for  the  subject  cities  or  for  Greece 
as  Sparta  generally;  while  in  many  points,  it  was  a  great 
h*d  .noj!  an  and  serious  aggravation  of  suffering.  And  this 

admirable          ,  ,,  &° .     , ,  ,         ,    °    , 

opportu-  abuse  ot  power  is  the  more  deeply  to  be  regret- 
nity  for  or-  ted,  as  Sparta  enjoyed  after  the  battle  of  JEgos- 

ganizing  a  .     r          .      J    J  ..  ,  A  .,' 

good  and  potami  a  precious  opportunity — such  as  Athens 
stable  con-  had  never  had,  and  such  as  never  again  recurred 

federacy  ,,  .   .          ,,        ,->,  u 

throughout  — ot  reorganising  the  Grecian  world  on  wise 
Greece.  principles,  and  with  a  view  to  Pan-hellenic 
stability  and  harmony.  It  is  not  her  greatest  sin  to  have 
refused  to  grant  universal  autonomy.  She  had  indeed 
promised  it;  but  we  might  pardon  a  departure  from  specific 
performance,  had  she  exchanged  the  boon  for  one  far 
greater,  which  it  was  within  her  reasonable  power,  at  the 
end  of  405  B.C.,  to  confer.  That  universal  town  autonomy, 
towards  which  the  Grecian  instinct  tended,  though  im- 
measurably better  than  universal  subjection,  was  yet  ac- 
companied by  much  internal  discord,  and  by  the  still  more 
formidable  evil  of  helplessness  against  any  efficient  foreign 
enemy.  To  ensure  to  the  Hellenic  world  external  safety 
as  well  as  internal  concord,  it  was  not  a  new  empire  which 
was  wanted,  but  a  new  political  combination  on  equitable 
and  comprehensive  principles;  divesting  each  town  of  a 
portion  of  its  autonomy,  and  creating  a  common  authority, 
responsible  to  all,  for  certain  definite  controlling  purposes. 
If  ever  a  tolerable  federative  system  would  have  been 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  14.  Compare     possession  of  the  Kadmeia  (v.  2, 
•the    analogous    case    of    Thebes,     34-36). 
after  the  Lacedaemonians  had  got 
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practicable  in  Greece,  it  was  after  the  battle  of  -3Dgospo- 
tami.  The  Athenian  empire — which,  with  all  its  defects,  I 
believe  to  have  been  much  better  for  the  subject-cities 
than  universal  autonomy  would  have  been — had  already 
removed  many  difficulties,  and  shown  that  combined  and 
systematic  action  of  the  maritime  Grecian  world  was  no 
impossibility.  Sparta  might  now  have  substituted  herself 
for  Athens,  not  as  heir  to  the  imperial  power,  but  as  pre- 
sident and  executive  agent  of  a  new  Confederacy  of  Delos 
— reviving  the  equal,  comprehensive,  and  liberal  principles 
on  which  that  confederacy  had  first  been  organised. 

It  is  true  that  sixty  years   before,   the   constituent 
members  of  the   original  synod  at  Delos   had   Sparta 
shown  themselves  insensible  to  its  value.    As  mi(?ht  h.aye 
soon  as  the  pressing  alarm   from  Persia  had  thelon-26' 
passed  over,  some  had  discontinued  sending  de-  f?deracy  of 
puties,  others  had  disobeyed  requisitions,  others   which 
again  had  bought  off  their  obligations,  and  for-   might  now 

v  ,  ,  '   .        ,.          have  been 

feited  their  rights  as  autonomous  and  voting  maae  to 
members,  by  pecuniary  bargain  with  Athens;  work  wel1- 
who  being  obliged  by  the  duties  of  her  presidency  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  Synod  against  all  reluctant  members,  made 
successively  many  enemies,  and  was  gradually  converted, 
almost  without  her  own  seeking,  from  President  into  Em- 
peror, as  the  only  means  of  obviating  the  total  dissolution 
of  the  Confederacy. 

But  though  such  untoward  circumstances  had  happen- 
ed before,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  would  now  have 
happened  again,  assuming  the  same  experiment  to  have 
been  retried  by  Sparta,  with  manifest  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  tolerable  wisdom.  The  Grecian  world,  especially  the 
maritime  portion  of  it,  had  passed  through  trials  not  less 
painful  than  instructive,  during  this  important  interval. 
Nor  does  it  seem  rash  to  suppose,  that  the  bulk  of  its 
members  might  now  have  been  disposed  to  perform  steady 
confederate  duties,  at  the  call  and  under  the  presidency  of 
Sparta,  had  she  really  attempted  to  reorganize  a  liberal 
confederacy,  treating  every  city  as  autonomous  and  equal, 
except  in  so  far  as  each  was  bound  to  obey  the  resolutions 
of  the  general  synod.  However  impracticable  such  a 
scheme  may  appear,  we  must  recollect  that  even  Utopian 
schemes  have  their  transient  moments,  if  not  of  certain 
success,  at  least  of  commencement  not  merely  possible  but 
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promising.  And  my  belief  is,  that  had  Kallikratidas,  with 
his  ardent  Pan-hellenic  sentiment  and  force  of  moral  re- 
solution, been  the  final  victor  over  imperial  Athens,  he 
would  not  have  let  the  moment  of  pride  and  omnipotence 
pass  over  without  essaying  some  noble  project  like  that 
sketched  above. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Athens  had  never  had  the 
power  of  organizing  any  such  generous  Pan-hellenic  com- 
bination. She  had  become  depopularized  in  the  legitimate 
execution  of  her  trust,  as  president  of  the  Confederacy  of 
Delos,  against  refractory  members. *  She  had  been  obliged 
to  choose  between  breaking  up  the  Confederacy,  and  keep- 
ing it  together  under  the  strong  compression  of  an  imperial 
chief.  But  Sparta  had  not  yet  become  depopularized. 
She  now  stood  without  competitor  as  leader  of  the  Grecian 
world,  and  might  at  that  moment  have  reasonably  hoped 
to  carry  the  members  of  it  along  with  her  to  any  liberal  and 
Pan-hellenic  organization,  had  she  attempted  it  with  proper 
earnestness.  Unfortunately  she  took  the  opposite  course, 
under  the  influence  of  Lysander;  founding  a  new  empire 
far  more  oppressive  and  odious  than  that  of  Athens,  with 
few  of  the  advantages,  and  none  of  the  excuses,  attached 
to  the  latter.  As  she  soon  became  even  more  unpopular 
than  Athens,  her  moment  of  high  tide,  for  beneficent 
Pan-hellenic  combination,  passed  away  also — never  to 
return. 

Having  thus  brought  all  the  maritime  Greeks  under 
insnpport-  her  empire,  with  a  tribute  of  more  than  1000, 
able  arro-  talents  imposed  upon  them — and  continuing  to 
Lysander—  be  chief  of  her  landed  alliance  in  Central  Greece, 
bia!int  C°m"  which  now  included  Athens  as  a  simple  unit — 
against  Sparta  was  the  all-pervading  imperial  power 
him,  as  well  in  Greece.2  Her  new  empire  was  organized  by 

as  against       .,  ...  •,      r   ,      ,          -,i° 

the  Dek-  the  victorious  Lysander;  but  with  so  much 
archies.  arrogance,  and  so  much  personal  ambition  to 
govern  all  Greece  by  means  of  nominees  of  his  own, 
Decemvirs  and  Harmosts — that  he  raised  numerous  rivals 
and  enemies,  as  well  at  Sparta  itself  as  elsewhere.  The 

1  Such  is  the  justification  offered  by    the   narrative    of   Thucydidgs 

by  the  Athenian  envoy  at  Sparta,  himself  (i.  99). 

immediately  before    the  Pelopon-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  .1,  3.     na<»ij4 

nesian    War    (Thucyd.     i.    75,    76).  T»jt  'EXXdSos  itpootdiat,  <Sc. 
And   it  is   borne  out    in   the  main 
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jealousy  entertained  by  King  Pausanias,  the  offended 
feelings  of  Thebes  and  Corinth,  and  the  manner  in  which 
these  new  phenomena  brought  about  (in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Lysander)  the  admission  of  Athens  as  a 
revived  democracy  into  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy — 
has  been  already  related. 

In  the  early  months  of  403  B.C.,  Lysander  was  partly 
at  home,  partly  in  Attica,  exerting  himself  to  sustain  the 
falling  oligarchy  of  Athens  against  the  increasing  force  of 
Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peirseus.  In  this 
purpose  he  was  directly  thwarted  by  the  opposing  views 
of  King  Pausanias,  and  three  out  of  the  five  Ephors.  *  But 
though  the  Ephors  thus  checked  Lysander  in  regard  to 
Athens,  they  softened  the  humiliation  by  sending  him  abroad 
to  a  fresh  command  on  the  Asiatic  coast  and  the  Helles- 
pont; a  step  which  had  the  farther  advantage  of  putting 
asunder  two  such  marked  rivals  as  he  and  Pausanias  had 
now  become.  That  which  Lysander  had  tried  in  vain  to 
do  at  Athens,  he  was  doubtless  better  able  to  do  in  Asia, 
where  he  had  neither  Pausanias  nor  the  Ephors  along 
with  him.  He  could  lend  effective  aid  to  the  Dekarchies 
and  Harmosts  in  the  Asiatic  cities,  against  any  internal 
opposition  with  which  they  might  be  threatened.  Bitter 
were  the  complaints  which  reached  Sparta,  both  against 
him  and  against  his  ruling  partisans.  At  length  the 
Ephors  were  prevailed  upon  to  disavow  the  Dekarchies, 
and  to  proclaim  that  they  would  not  hinder  the  cities  from 
resuming  their  former  governments  at  pleasure.2 

But  all  the  crying  oppressions  set  forth  in  the  com- 
plaints of  the  maritime  cities  would  have  been  L    ande 
insufficient  to  procure  the  recall  of  Lysander   offends 
from  his  command  in  the  Hellespont,  had  not   Pnarnat>a- 
Pharnabazus  joined  his  remonstrances  to  the   procures 
rest.  These  last  representations  so  strengthened  £?."  recall. 

/>  T  3          j.  11  His  disgust 

the  enemies  of  Lysander  at  Sparta,  that  a  per-  and  tem- 
emptory  order  was  sent  to  recall  him.     Con-  p°J"^j"" 
strained  to  obey,  he  came  back  to  Sparta,  but  p 
the  comparative  disgrace,  and  the  loss  of  that  boundless 
power  which  he  had  enjoyed  on  his  command,  was  so  in- 
supportable to  him,  that  he  obtained  permission  to  go  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Ammou  in  Libya,  under 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  28-30.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  3. 
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the  plea  that  he  had  a  vow  to  discharge. l  He  appears 
also  to  have  visited  the  temples  of  Delphi  and  Dodona,2 
with  secret  ambitious  projects  which  will  be  mentioned 
presently.  This  politic  withdrawal  softened  the  jealousy 
against  him,  so  that  we  shall  find  him,  after  a  year  or  two 
re-established  in  great  influence  and  ascendency.  He  was 
sent  as  Spartan  envoy,  at  what  precise  moment  we  do  not 
know,  to  Syracuse,  where  he  lent  countenance  and  aid  to 
the  recently  established  despotism  of  Dionysius.3 

The  position  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  along  the  coast  of 
Ionia,  ^olis,  and  the  Hellespont,  became  very 
peculiar  after  the  triumph  of  Sparta  at  ^gos- 
potami.  I  have  already  recounted  how,  imme- 
diately after  the  great  Athenian  catastrophe 
before  Syracuse,  the  Persian  king  had  renewed 
his  grasp  upon  those  cities,  from  which  the 
vigorous  hand  of  Athens  had  kept  him  excluded 
for  more  than  fifty  years:  how  Sparta,  bidding 


Surrender 
of  the 
Asiatic 
Greeks  to 
Persia,  ac- 
cording to 
the  treaty 
concluded 
with 
Sparta. 


'  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  19,  20,  21 . 

The  facts,  which  Plutarch  states 
respecting  Lysander,  cannot  be 
reconciled  with  the  chronology 
which  he  adopts.  He  represents 
the  recall  of  Lysander  at  the 
instance  of  Pharnabazus,  with  all 
the  facts  which  preceded  it,  as 
having  occurred  prior  to  the 
reconstitution  of  the  Athenian 
democracy,  which  event  we  know 
to  have  taken  place  in  the  summer 
of  403  B.C. 

Lysander  captured  Samos  in  the 
latter  half  of  404  B.C.,  after  the 
surrender  of  Athens.  After  the 
capture  of  Samos,  he  came  home 
in  triumph,  in  the  autumn  of  404 
B.C.  (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9).  He 
was  at  home,  or  serving  in  Attica, 
in  the  beginning  of  403  B.C.  (Xen. 
Hellen.  ii.  4,  30). 

Now  when  Lysander  came  home 
at  the  end  of  404  B.C.,  it  was  his 
triumphant  return ;  it  was  not  a 
recall  provoked  by  complaints  of 
Pharnabazus.  Yet  there  can  have 
been  no  other  return  before  the  re- 
storation of  the  democracy  at  Athens. 

The   recall    of    Lysander    must 


have  been  the  termination,  not  of 
this  command,  but  of  a  subsequent 
command.  Moreover,  it  seems  to 
me  necessary,  in  order  to  make 
room  for  the  facts  stated  respecting 
Lysander  as  well  as  about  the 
Dekarchies,  that  we  should  suppose 
him  to  have  been  again  sent  out 
(after  his  quarrel  with  1'ausanias 
in  Attica)  in  403  B.C.,  to  command 
in  Asia.  This  is  nowhere  posi- 
tively stated,  but  I  find  nothing 
to  contradict  it,  and  I  see  no  other 
way  of  making  room  for  the  facts 
stated  about  Lysander. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Diodorus 
has  a  decided  error  in  chronology 
as  to  the  date  of  the  restoration 
of  the  Athenian  democracy.  He 
places  it  in  401  B.  c.  (Diod.  xiv. 
33),  two  years  later  than  its  real 
date,  which  is  403  B.C.  ;  thus  length- 
ening by  two  years  the  interval 
between  the  surrender  of  Athens 
and  the  reestablishment  of  the 
democracy.  Plutarch  also  seems 
to  have  conceived  that  interval 
as  much  longer  than  it  really  was. 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  26. 

*  Plutarch,  Lysander,  c.  2. 
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for  his  aid,  had  consented  by  three  formal  conventions  to 
surrender  them  to  him,  while  her  commissioner  Lichas  even 
reproved  the  Milesians  for  their  aversion  to  this  bargain : 
how  Athens  also,  in  the  days  of  her  weakness,  competing 
for  the  same  advantage,  had  expressed  her  willingness  to 
pay  the  same  price  for  it.  *  After  the  battle  of  JEgospotami, 
this  convention  was  carried  into  effect;  though  seemingly 
not  without  disputes  between  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  on 
one  side,  and  Lysander  and  Derkyllidas  on  the  other.2 
The  latter  was  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at  Abydos,  which 
town,  so  important  as  a  station  on  the  Hellespont,  the 
Lacedaemonians  seem  still  to  have  retained.  But  Pharna- 
bazus and  his  subordinates  acquired  more  complete  com- 
mand of  the  Hellespontine  -/Eolis  and  of  the  Troad  than 
ever  they  had  enjoyed  before,  both  along  the  coast  and  in 
the  interior.* 

Another  element  however  soon   became  operative. 
The  condition  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  T 
of  Ionia,  though  according  to  Persian  regulations  dition  u  »f- 
they  belonged  to  the  satrapy  of  Tissaphernes,  f«°ted  by 

.    ,,       •,    ,        r.J     ,        ,.        r,        ,,    '    the  position 

was  now  materially  determined, — first,  by  the  »nd  »mb»- 
competing  claims  of  Cyrus,  who  wished  to  take  ti°us 

f  ,.     J         j    A    •    j    .  i_    schemes  of 

them  away  from  him,  and  tried  to  get  such  Cyrus, 

transfer  ordered  at  court — next,  by  the  aspira-  ^^fon  th° 

tions  of  that  young  prince  to  the  Persian  throne.  8eek°n 

As  Cyrus  rested  his  hope  of  success  on  Grecian  »g»fc»«*  xu- 

i_ .    f  i  i  .  taphern&s. 

cooperation,  it  was  highly  important  to  him  to 
render  himself  popular  among  the  Greeks,  especially  on 
his  own  side  of  the  ^Egean.  Partly  his  own  manifestations 
of  just  and  conciliatory  temper,  partly  the  bad  name  and 
known  perfidy  of  Tissaphernes,  induced  the  Grecian  cities 
with  one  accord  to  revolt  from  the  latter.  All  threw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  except  Miletus,  where  Tissa- 
phernes interposed  in  time,  slew  the  leaders  of  the  intended 
revolt,  and  banished  many  of  their  partisans.  Cyrus, 
receiving  the  exiles  with  distinguished  favour,  levied  an 
army  to  besiege  Miletus  and  procure  their  restoration; 
while  he  at  the  same  time  threw  strong  Grecian  garrisons 
into  the  other  cities  to  protect  them  against  attack.4 

1  Thucyd,  riii.  6,   18—37,  66— W,      Zen.  Hellen.  ill.  1,  9. 
94.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  IS. 

1  Plutarch,    Lytander,  c.  1»,  «0;         •  Xen.  Anab.  i.  1,  8. 
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This  local  quarrel  was  however  soon  merged  in  the 
After  the  more  comprehensive  dispute  respecting  the 
death  of  Persian  succession.  Both  parties  were  found 
saphernes8'  <>n  the  field  of  Kunaxa;  Cyrus  with  the  Greek 
returns  as  soldiers  and  Milesian  exiles  on  one  side — Tis- 
Jatrap  to  saphernes  on  the  other.  How  that  attempt, 
the  coast  of  upon  which  so  much  hinged  in  the  future  history 
lor'  both  of  Asia  Minor  and  of  Greece,  terminated 
— I  have  already  recounted.  Probably  the  impression 
brought  back  by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  which  left  Cyrus 
on  the  coast  of  Syria,  after  he  had  surmounted  the  most 
difficult  country  without  any  resistance,  was  highly  favour- 
able to  his  success.  So  much  the  more  painful  would  be 
the  disappointment  among  the  Ionian  Greeks  when  the 
news  of  his  death  was  afterwards  brought :  so  much  the 
greater  their  alarm,  whenTissaphernes,  having  relinquished 
the  pursuit  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks  at  the  moment 
when  they  entered  the  mountains  of  Karduchia,  came 
down  as  victor  to  the  seaboard;  more  powerful  than  ever 
— rewarded1  by  the  Great  King,  for  the  services  which  he 
had  rendered  against  Cyrus,  with  all  the  territory  which 
had  been  governed  by  the  latter,  as  well  as  with  the  title 
of  commander-in-chief  over  all  the  neighbouring  satraps — 
and  prepared  not  only  to  reconquer,  but  to  punish,  the 
revolted  maritime  cities.  He  began  by  attacking  Kyme;2 
ravaging  the  territory,  with  great  loss  to  the  citizens,  and 
exacting  from  them  a  still  larger  contribution,  when  the 
approach  of  winter  rendered  it  inconvenient  to  besiege 
their  city. 

In  such  state  of  apprehension,  these  cities  sent  to 
Sparta,  as  the  great  imperial  power  of  Greece,  to  entreat 
her  protection  against  the  aggravated  slavery  impending 
over  them.3  The  Lacedaemonians  had  nothing  farther  to 
expect  from  the  king  of  Persia,  with  whom  they  had  al- 
ready broken  the  peace  by  lending  aid  to  Cyrus.  Moreover 
the  fame  of  the  Ten  Thousand  Greeks,  who  were  now  coming 
home  along  the  Euxine  towards  Byzantium,  had  become 
diffused  throughout  Greece,  inspiring  signal  contempt  for 
Persian  military  efficiency,  and  hopes  of  enrichment  by 
war  against  the  Asiatic  satraps.  Accordingly,  the  Spar- 
tan Ephors  were  induced  to  comply  with  the  petition  of 

1  Xen.  Anab.   ii.  3,   19;    ii.  4,  8}        *  Diodor.  xiv.  35. 
Xeu.  Helleu.  iij.  1,  3 ;  iii.  3,  13.  '  Diodor.  ut  sup. 
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their  Asiatic  countrymen,  and  to  send  over  to  Asia  Thira- 
bron  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force:  2000  Neoda- 
modes  (or  Helots  who  had  been  enfranchised), 

-,  *          -T  ,     i  •  i  i  B.C.    40u-jJ9, 

and  4000  Peloponnesian  heavy  -  armed,  j,ccom-  Alarm  of 
panied  by  300  Athenian  horsemen,  out~oT~fhe   the  Asiatic 
number  of  those  who  had  been  adherents  of  the  ^^fsend  to 
Thirty,  four  years  before;  an  aid  granted  by  ask  aid 
Athens   at  the   special  request   of  Thimbron.  ?£*$£*• 
Arriving  in  Asia  during  the  winter  of  400-399   Spartans 
B.C.,  Thimbron  was  reinforced  in  the  spring  of  {£££  wu™ 
399  B.C.  by  the  Cyreian  army,  who  were  brought  an  army 
across    from    Thrace  as  described  in  my  last  H^1*' 
chapter,  and  taken   into   Lacedaemonian  pay.  success  and 
With  this  large  force  he  became  more  than  a  [g0*""^6 
match  for  the  satraps,  even  on  the  plains  where  seded  by 
they  could  employ  their  numerous  cavalry.  The  Jerkylii- 
petty  Grecian  princes  ofPergamus  andTeuthra- 
nia,  holding  that  territory  by  ancient  grants  from  Xerxes  to 
their  ancestors,  joined  their  troops  to  his,  contributing 
much  to  enrich  Xenophon  at  the  moment  of  his  departure 
from  the  Cyreians.  Yet  Thimbron  achieved  nothing  worthy 
of  so  large  an  army.     He  not  only  miscarried  in  the  siege 
of  Larissa,  but  was  even  unable  to  maintain  order  among 
his  own  soldiers,  who  pillaged  indiscriminately  both  friends 
and  foes.1     Such  loud  complaints  were  transmitted  to 
Sparta  of  his  irregularities  and  inefficiency,  that  the  Ephors 
first  sent  him  an  order  to  march  into  Karia  where  Tissa- 

Shernes  resided, — and  next,  before  that  order  was  executed, 
ispatched  Derkyllidas  to  supersede  him;  seemingly  in  the 
winter  399-398  B.C.  Thimbron  on  returning  to  Sparta  was 
fined  and  banished. J 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cyreian  soldiers,  though 
excellent   in   the   field,   yet  having  been  dis-  0 
appointed  of  reward  for  the  prodigious  toils  the&0yrei- 
\vhich  they   had   gone   through  in  their  long  ?n8l°°^ea* 
march,  and  having  been  kept  on  short  allowance 
in  Thrace,  as  well  as  cheated  by  Seuthes — were  greedy, 
unscrupulous,  and  hard  to  be  restrained,  in  the  matter  of 
pillage;  especially  as  Xenophon,   their  most  influential 
general,  had  now  left  them.  Their  conduct  greatly  improved 
under  Derkyllidas.    And  though  such  improvement  was 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  6—8;   Xen.          -  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1    8;    Diodor. 
Anab.  vii.  8,  8—10.  xir.  38. 
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doubtless  owing  partly  to  the  superiority  of  the  latter  over 
Thimbron,  yet  it  seems  also  partly  ascribable  to  the  fact 
that  Xenophon,  after  a  few  months  of  residence  at  Athens, 
accompanied  him  to  Asia,  and  resumed  the  command  of 
his  old  comrades.  > 

Derkyllidas  was  a  man  of  so  much  resource  and  cun- 
ning, as  to  have  acquired  the  surname  of  Sisy- 

Derkyllidas        -i    e     ,     -TT     i       ^  n    ji 

makes  a  phus.2  He  had  served  throughout  all  the  con- 

aTssB  ^her*1  c^u^^ng  years  of  the  war,  and  had  been  Harmost 

nes,  »nd  at  Abydus  during  the  naval  command  of  Ly- 

attacks  gander,  Wh0  condemned  him,  on  the  complaint 

Pharnaba-  <• -r»v  ,1        j-  «•         i  i- 

zus  in  the  oi  x* harnabazus,  to  the  disgrace  ot  public  ex- 
^oHd  and  Posure  w^h  his  shield  on  his  arm:3  this  was  (I 
presume)  a  disgrace,  because  an  officer  of  rank 
always  had  his  shield  carried  for  him  by  an  attendant,  ex- 
cept in  the  actual  encounter  of  battle.  Having  never  forgiven 
Pharnabazus  for  thus  dishonouring  him,  Derkyllidas  now 
took  advantage  of  a  misunderstanding  between  the  satrap 
and  Tissaphernes,  to  make  a  truce  with  the  latter,  and  con- 
duct his  army,  8000  strong,  into  the  territory  of  the  former.4 
The  mountainous  region  of  Ida  generally  known  as  the  Troad 
— inhabited  by  a  population  of  Molic  Greeks  (who  had 
gradually  Hellenized  the  indigenous  inhabitants),  and  there- 
fore known  as  the  JEolis  of  Pharnabazus — was  laid  open  to 
him  by  a  recent  event,  important  in  itself  as  well  as  in- 
structive to  read. 

The  entire  Persian  empire  was  parcelled  into  so  many 
Distribu-  satrapies;  each  satrap  being  bound  to  send  a 
tjon  of  the  fixed  amount  of  annual  tribute,  and  to  hold  a 
pire :  reia-  certain  amount  of  military  force  ready,  for  the 
tion  of  court  at  Susa.  Provided  he  was  punctual  in 
satri'p,  sub-  fulfilling  these  obligations,  little  inquiry  was 
satrap.  made  as  to  his  other  proceedings,  unless  in  the 

1  There  ie  no  positive  testimony  text;  another  reason  is,  the  great 

to  this ;    yet  such  is  my  belief,   as  detail    with    which    the    military 

I  have  stated  at  the   close  of  the  operations      of    Derkyllidas      are 

last   chapter.     It   is    certain  that  described,    rendering    it   probable 

Xenophon      was     serving     under  that  the  narrative  is  from  an  eye- 

Agesilaus  in  Asia  three  years  after  witness. 

this  time;  the  only  matter  left  for  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  8;  Ephorus 

conjecture     is,     at    what     precise  ap.  Athene,  xi.  p.  500. 

moment  he   went  out  the   second  3  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,   9.     eoraQi) 

time.     The    marked   improvement  TTJV  doittSa  ly_«uv. 

in    the    Cyreian    soldiers,     is    one  *  Xen.  Hellen.   iii.  1,    10;   iii.  2, 

reason    for   the   statement    in    the  28. 
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rare  case  of  his  maltreating  some  individual  Persian  of  high 
rank.  In  like  manner,  it  appears,  each  satrapy  was  divided 
into  sub-satrapies  or  districts;  each  of  these  held  by  a  de- 
puty, who  paid  to  the  satrap  a  fixed  tribute  and  maintained 
for  him  a  certain  military  force — having  liberty  to  govern 
in  other  respects  as  he  pleased.  Besides  the  tribute,  how- 
ever, presents  of  undefined  amount  were  of  constant  oc- 
currence, both  from  the  satrap  to  the  king,  and  from  the 
deputy  to  the  satrap.  Nevertheless,  enough  was  extorted 
from  the  people  (we  need  hardly  add),  to  leave  an  ample 
profit  both  to  the  one  and  to  the  other.  * 

This  region  called  ^Eolis  had  been  en  trusted  by  Pharna- 
bazus  to  a  native  of  Dardanus  named  Zenis,  Mania 
who,  after  holding  the  post  for  some  time  and  widow  of 
giving  full  satisfaction,  died  of  illness,  leaving  a  ^Ms'the 
widow  with  a  son  and  daughter  still  minors,   gub-s^trapy 
The  satrap  was  on  the  point  of  giving  the  district  of  ^°3?* 

r         ir      •  -3  f   under  Phar- 

to  another  person,  when  Mama,  the  widow  ot  nabazus. 

Zenis,  herself  a  native  of  Dardanus,  preferred  ^er^**lar 

her  petition  to  be  allowed  to  succeed  her  hus-  andTigo- 

band.  Visiting  Pharnabazus  with  money  in  hand.  rous  e°~. 

«*•  i  i-   <•    !_•         i*  i_    j.     i  vernment. 

sufficient  not  only  to  satisfy  himself,  but  also  to 
gain  over  his  mistresses  and  his  ministers 2 — she  said  to 
him — "My  husband  was  faithful  to  you,  and  paid  his  tribute 
BO  regularly  as  to  obtain  your  thanks.  If  I  serve  you  no 
worse  than  he,  why  should  you  name  any  other  deputy? 
If  I  fail  in  giving  you  satisfaction,  you  can  always  remove 
me,  and  give  the  place  to  another."  Pharnabazus  granted 
her  petition,  and  had  no  cause  to  repent  it.  Mania  was  re- 
gular in  her  payment  of  tribute — frequent  in  bringing  him 
presents — and  splendid,  beyond  any  o£  his  other  deputies, 
in  her  manner  of  receiving  him  whenever  he  visited  the 
district. 

Her  chief  residence  was  at  Skepsis,  Gergis,  and  Ke- 
bren — inland  towns,  strong  both  by  position  and  by  fortifi- 

1  See  the  description  of  the  ment— is  the  system  prevalent 
satrapy  of  Cyrus  (Xenoph.  Anab.  throughout  a  large  portion  of 
i.  9,  19,  21,  22).  In  the  main,  this  Asia  to  the  present  day. 
division  and  subdivision  of  the  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  10.  'Ava- 
entire  empire  into  revenue-districts,  ttuEaua  t6v  atdXov,  xal  xP^lxaTat 
each  held  by  a  nominee  responsible  Xaf)ou«a,  UXJTS  xal  aoTijj  Oapvaf)«CHJ 
for  payment  of  the  rent  or  tri-  Souvai,  xal  TOI«  itoXXsxtsiv  autoti 
bute,  to  the  government  or  to  jrapljaaflai  xal  TOIC  vjv7(xsvoi«  (la- 
some  higher  officer  of  the  govern-  Xcm  itapa  <&jpva3*^t»,  titopwtto. 
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cation,  amidst  the  mountainous  region  once  belonging  to 
Mint  r  ^e  Teukri  Gergithes.  It  was  here  too  that  she 
force,  per-  kept  her  treasures,  which,  partly  left  by  her 
sonai  con-  husband,  partly  accumulated  by  herself,  had 

quests,  and  j       n    r         i      i  J 

large  trea-  gradually  reached  an  enormous  sum.  But  her 
sures  of  districtalsoreacheddowntothecoastjComprising 
among  other  towns  the  classical  name  of  Ilium, 
and  probably  her  ownnative  city  the  neighbouring  Dardanus. 
She  maintained,  besides,  a  large  military  force  of  Grecian 
mercenaries  in  regular  pay  and  excellent  condition,  which 
she  employed  both  as  garrison  for  each  of  her  dependent 
towns,  and  as  means  for  conquest  in  the  neighbourhood. 
She  had  thus  reduced  the  maritime  towns  of  Larissa, 
Hamaxitus,  and  Kolonae,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Troad; 
commanding  her  troops  in  person,  sitting  in  her  chariot  to 
witness  the  attack,  and  rewarding  everyone  who  distinguish- 
ed himself.  Moreover,  when  Pharnabazus  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  predatory  Mysians  or  Pisidians,  she 
accompanied  him,  and  her  military  force  formed  so  much 
the  best  part  of  his  army,  that  he  paid  her  the  highest 
compliments,  and  sometimes  condescended  to  ask  her  ad- 
vice. '  So,  when  Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Artemisia  queen 
of  Halikarnassus  not  only  furnished  ships  among  the  best- 
appointed  in  his  fleet,  and  fought  bravely  at  Salamis,  but 
also,  when  he  chose  to  call  a  council,  stood  alone  in  daring 
to  give  him  sound  opinions  contrary  to  his  own  leanings; 
opinions  which,  fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  he  could 
bring  himself  only  to  tolerate,  not  to  follow.2 

Under  an  energetic  woman  like  Mania,  thus  victorious 
Assassina-  and  well-provided,  ^Eolis  was  the  most  defensible 
Mania*  and  Par*  °^  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  might 
ofaher'son,  probably  have  defied  Derkyllidas,  had  not  a 
by  her  son-  domestic  traitor  put  an  end  to  her  life.  Her 

in-law  Mei-  .     -,  -,„    •  i-r  ri        i        c  01  »  -ii. 

<Has,  who  son-m-law,  Meidias,  a  Greek  ot  bkepsis,  with 

solicits  the  whom  she  lived  on  terms  of  intimate  confidence 

fromPPhar-  — "though  she  was  scrupulously  mistrustful  of 

nabazus,  everyone  else,  as  it  is  proper  for  a  despot  to  be"3 

argnantiy  — was  so  inflamed  by  his  owi-  ambition  and  by 

refused.  the  suggestions  of  evil  counsellors,  who  told  him 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  15.  Msi8ioc,    Sufarpbc  avijp   OOTTJS  u>v, 

4  Herod,  viii.  69.  ovaitTeptoSels  6n6  TIVU>V,  u>«  ataxpo1' 

'  Such  is  the  emphatic  language  etrj,    Yovouxa   (iiv    apxew,    OUTOV   8' 

of  Xenophon (Hellen.  iii.  1,14)—  l8iu>Tjjv  civou,   tobs  HL*V    £^oo« 
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it  was  a  shame  that  a  woman  should  thus  be  ruler  while  he 
was  only  a  private  man,  that  he  strangled  her  in  her  cham- 
ber. Following  up  his  nefarious  scheme,  he  also  assassinated 
her  son,  a  beautiful  youth  of  seventeen.  He  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  the  three  strongest  places  in  the  dis- 
trict, Kebren,  Skepsis,  and  Gergis,  together  with  the  ac- 
cumulated treasure  of  Mania.  But  the  commanders  in  the 
other  towns  refused  obedience  to  his  summons,  until  they 
should  receive  orders  from  Pharnabazus.  To  that  satrap 
Meidias  instantly  sent  envoys,  bearing  ample  presents,  with 
a  petition  that  the  satrap  would  grant  to  him  the  district 
which  had  been  enjoyed  by  Mania.  Pharnabazus,  repudiating 
the  presents,  sent  an  indignant  reply  to  Meidias — "Keep 
them  until  I  come  to  seize  them — and  to  seize  you  also 
along  with  them.  I  would  not  consent  to  live,  if  I  were 
not  to  avenge  the  death  of  Mania."  > 

At  that  critical  moment,  prior  to  the  coming  of  the 
satrap,  Derkyllidas  presented  himself  with  his   Inyagion 
army,  and  found  ./Eolis  almost  defenceless.  The   and"^ 
three  recent  conquests  of  Mania — Larissa,  Ha-   ^P6,9.*  °f 

j    tr   i.  i  •  JEohs  by 

maxitus,  and  Kolonae — surrendered  to  him  as   Derk 
soon  as  he  appeared;  while  the   garrisons  of  da*» 
Ilium  and  some  other  places,  who  had  taken  ffonthe 
special  service  under  Mania,  and  found  them-  p««*>n  of 
selves  worse  off  now  that  they  had  lost  her,  ac-  a 
cepted  his  invitation  to  renounce   Persian  dependence, 
declare  themselves  allies  of  Sparta,  and  hold  their  cities 
for  him.   He  thus  became  master  of  most  part  of  the  dis- 
trict; with  the  exception  of  Kebren,  Skepsis,  and  Gergis, 
which  he   was   anxious  to  secure  before  the  arrival  of 
Pharnabazus.    On  arriving  before  Kebren,  however,  in 
spite  of  this  necessity  for  haste,  he  remained  inactive  for 
four  days,2  because  the  sacrifices  were  unpropitious;  while 

ft4Xa      f  oXatTOfi  ifts     OUTTJC,  ticularly  dwells    upon   the    multi- 

«t>7*tp   t  ••  T'J  pa  •<•«  t  5i   rpooTJxtt,  tude  of  family  crime*  which  stained 

«*ii-<to   it    «t9tt'j&'i3T)«    x«t  iaitaCo-  the  house*  of  the  Grecian  despots, 

lii.r,-,  <u3rtp  Sv  7«-«T)  |9pf)p6v  doTtd-  murders  by  fathers,  sons,  brothers, 

C  'ito,— tt3tX9u>v      dncnvigai     a'iTTj*  wives,  Ac.  (iii.  8). 

>«TiT3i.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  1,  13. 

Kr.r     the    illustration     of     this  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  18;  Diodor. 

habitual    insecurity    in  which    the  xir.  38. 

Grecian  despot  lived,  see  the  dia-  The  reader  will  remark  here  bow 

logne  of  Xenophon  called  Hieron  Xenophon  shapes  the  narrative  in 

<i.  13;   ii.  8—10;  rii.  10).     He  par-  such  a  manner  as  to  inculcate  the 

VOL.  IX.  D 
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a  rash  subordinate  officer,  hazarding  an  unwarranted  attack 
during  this  interval,  was  repulsed  and  wounded.  The 
sacrifices  at  length  became  favourable,  and  Derkyllidas  was 
rewarded  for  his  patience.  The  garrison,  affected  by  the 
example  of  those  at  Ilium  and  the  other  towns,  disobeyed 
their  commander,  who  tried  to  earn  the  satrap's  favour  by 
holding  out  and  assuring  to  him  this  very  strong  place. 
Sending  out  heralds  to  proclaim  that  they  would  go  with 
Greeks  and  not  with  Persians,  they  admitted  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  once  within  the  gates.  Having  thus  fortunately 
captured,  and  duly  secured,  this  important  town,  Derkylli- 
das marched  against  Skepsis  andGergis,the  former  of  which 
was  held  by  Meidias  himself;  who,  dreading  the  arrival  of 
Pharnabazus,  and  mistrusting  the  citizens  within,  thought 
it  best  to  open  negotiations  with  Derkyllidas.  He  sent  to 
solicit  a  conference,  demanding  hostages  for  his  safety. 
When  he  came  forth  from  the  town,  and  demanded  from 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander,  on  what  terms  alliance 
would  be  granted  to  him,  the  latter  replied — "On  condition 
that  the  citizens  shall  be  left  free  and  autonomous;"  at  the 
same  time  marching  on,  without  waiting  either  for  acquies- 
cence or  refusal,  straight  up  to  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Meidias,  taken  by  surprise,  in  the  power  of  the  assailants, 
and  aware  that  the  citizens  were  unfriendly  to  him,  was 
obliged  to  give  orders  that  the  gate  should  be  opened;  so 
that  Derkyllidas  found  himself  by  this  rapid  manoeuvre,  in 
possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  district  without 
either  loss  or  delay;  to  the  great  delight  of  the  Skepsians 
themselves. » 

Derkyllidas,  having  ascended  the  acropolis  of  Skepsis 
Derkyllidas  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  thanks  to  Athene,  the  great 
acquires  patron  goddess  of  Iliumand  most  of  theTeukrian 

and  liber-  .  f  ir    •  J" 

ates  Skepsis  towns — caused  the  garrison  ot  Meidias  to  eva- 

and  Gergis,  cuate  the  town  forthwith,  and  consigned  it  to 

Meidias,8  the  citizens  themselves,  exhorting  them  to  con- 

and  seizing  duct  their  political  affairs  as  became  Greeks  and 

Bures'of"  freemen.   This  proceeding,  which  reminds  us  of 

Mania.  Brasidas  in  contrast  with  Lysander,  was  not  less 

pious  duty  in  a  general  of  obeying  often  he  does  this  in  the  Anabasis, 

the     warnings     furnished    by    the  Such    an    inference    is    never   (I 

sacrifice— either  for  action    or   for  believe)  to  be  found  suggested  in 

inaction.     I   have  already  noticed  Thucydides. 

(in   my    preceding    chapters)  how  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  20—23. 
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politic  than  generous;  since  Derkyllidas  could  hardly  hope 
to  hold  an  inland  town  in  the  midst  of  the  Persian  satrapy 
except  by  the  attachment  of  the  citizens  themselves.  He 
then  marched  away  to  Gergis,  still  conducting  along  with 
him  Meidias,  who  urgently  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
tain that  town,  the  last  of  his  remaining  fortresses.  With- 
out giving  any  decided  answer,  Derkyllidas  took  him  by 
his  side,  and  marched  with  him  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
arrayed  only  in  double  file,  so  as  to  carry  the  appearance 
of  peace,  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty  towers  of  Gergis.  The 
garrison  on  the  walls,  seeing  Meidias  along  with  him,  allow- 
ed him  to  approach  without  discharging  a  single  missile. 
"Now,  Meidias  (said  he),  order  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
show  me  the  way  in,  to  the  temple  of  Athene,  in  order  that 
I  may  there  offer  sacrifice."  Again,  Meidias  was  forced, 
from  fear  of  being  at  once  seized  as  a  prisoner,  to  give  the 
order;  and  the  Lacedaemonian  forces  found  themselves  in 
possession  of  the  town.  Derkyllidas,  distributing  his  troops 
round  the  walls,  in  order  to  make  sure  of  his  conquest,  as- 
cended to  the  acropolis  to  offer  his  intended  sacrifice;  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  dictate  the  fate  of  Meidias,  whom  he 
divested  of  his  character  of  prince  and  of  his  military  force — 
incorporating  the  latter  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  He 
then  called  upon  Meidias  to  specify  all  his  paternal  pro- 
perty, and  restored  to  him  the  whole  of  what  he  claimed  as 
such,  though  the  bystanders  protested  against  the  state- 
ment given  in  as  a  flagrant  exaggeration.  But  he  laid  hands 
on  all  the  property,  and  all  the  treasures  of  Mania — and 
caused  her  house,  which  Meidias  had  taken  for  himself,  to 
be  put  under  seal — as  lawful  prey;  since  Mania  had  be- 
longed to  Pharnabazus, '  against  whom  the  Lacedaemonians 

1  Xen.   Eellen.    iii,  1,  26.    ETiti  2.     The    distinction    here     taken 

|tot,    i'i',,    Ma  da  ?t  tlvoc  Tjv;    Oi  8i  between  public   property  and  pri- 

navTCt  ttnov,  STI  $spvifJ4Coo.    06-  rate  property,  in  reference  to  the 

xou-»  xetl  ta  ixtivTj?,   t<prj,   4><xpva[)i-  laws  of  war  and   the  rights  of  the 

too;    MiXirca,   Jcpiaav.     'rlfii-rip*  &v  conqueror.    Derkyllidas  lays  claim 

C(TJ,    {97),    tr.i'i  xp3ioO|xtv   itoXi|Lioc  to    that    which    had    belonged    to 

7op  f|(i.iv  $>p'»df)?toc.  Mania    (or   to   Pharnabazus);    but 

Two  points  are  remarkable  here,  not  to  that  which  had  belonged  to 

1.    The   manner    in    which   Mania,  Meidias. 

the     administratrix     of     a     large         According   to  the  modern  rules 

district,  with  a  prodigious  treasure  of  international  law,   this  distinc- 

and  a  large  army  in  pay,  is  treated  tion  is  one  allowed  and  respected, 

as    belonging    to    Fharnabazus— as  everywhere  except  at  sea.    But  in 

the  servant  or  slare  of  Pharnabazus.  the  ancient  world,  it  by  no  means 

D  2 
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were  making  war.  On  coming  out  after  examining  and 
verifying  the  contents  of  the  house,  he  said  to  his  officers, 
"Now,  my  friends,  we  have  here  already  worked  out  pay 
for  the  whole  army,  8000  men,  for  near  a  year.  Whatever 
we  acquire  besides,  shall  come  to  you  also."  He  well  knew 
the  favourable  effect  which  this  intelligence  would  produce 
upon  the  temper,  as  well  as  upon  the  discipline,  of  the  army 
— especially  upon  the  Cyreians,  who  had  tasted  the  dis- 
comfort of  irregular  pay  and  poverty. 

"And  where  am  I  to  live?"  asked  Meidias,  who  found 
himself  turned  out  of  the  house  of  Mania.  "In  your  right- 
ful place  of  abode,  to  be  sure  (replied  Derkyllidas);  in  your 
native  town  Skepsis,  and  in  your  paternal  house."  1  What 
became  of  the  assassin  afterwards,  we  do  not  hear.  But 
it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  he  did  not  reap  the  anticipated 
reward  of  his  crime;  the  fruits  of  which  were,  an  important 
advantage  to  Derkyllidas  and  his  army, — and  a  still  more 
important  blessing  to  the  Greek  cities  which  had  been 
governed  by  Mania — enfranchisement  and  autonomy. 

This  rapid,  easy,  and  skilfully-managed  exploit — the 
B.C.  899.  capture  of  nine  towns  in  eight  days — is  all 
Derkyllidas  which  Xenophon  mentions  as  achieved  by 
concludes  a  Derkyllidas  during  the  summer.  Having 
Ph^aniaba-1  acquired  pay  for  so  many  months,  perhaps  the 
zus,  and  soldiers  may  have  been  disposed  to  rest  until  it 
wi'nter  was  sPen^-  -But  as  winter  approached,  it  became 
quarters  in  necessary  to  find  winter  quarters,  without  incur- 
Bithyma.  rjng  ^e  reproacn  which  had  fallen  upon  Thim- 
bron  of  consuming  the  substance  of  allies.  Fearing  how- 
ever that  if  he  changed  his  position,  Pharnabazus  would 
employ  the  numerous  Persian  cavalry  to  harass  the  Grecian 
cities,  he  tendered  a  truce,  which  the  latter  willingly 
accepted.  For  the  occupation  of  ^Eolis  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian general  was  a  sort  of  watch-post  (like  Dekeleia  to 
Athens),  exposing  the  whole  of  Phrygia  near  the  Propontis 
(in  which  was  Daskylium  the  residence  of  Pharnabazus) 
to  constant  attack.2  Derkyllidas  accordingly  only  marched 

stood  out  so  clearly  or  prominent-  of  detail,  and  the  dramatic  manner, 

ly ;  and  the  observance  of  it  here  in  which  Xenophon  has  worked  it 

deserves  notice.  out,    impress    me    •with    a    belief 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  1,  29.  that  he  was  actually  present  at  tho 

Thus    finishes     the     interesting  scene. 

narrative  about  Mania,  Meidias,  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  1.  vo.u.iCu)v 
and  Derkyllidas.  The  abundance 
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through  Phrygia,  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  in 
Bithynia,  the  north-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  between 
the  Propontis  and  the  Euxine ;  the  same  territory  through 
which  Xenophon  and  the  Ten  Thousand  had  marched,  on 
their  road  from  Kalpe  to  Chalkedon.  He  procured  abun- 
dant provisions  and  booty,  slaves  as  well  as  cattle,  by 
plundering  the  Bithynian  villages;  not  without  occasional 
losses  on  his  own  side,  by  the  carelessness  of  marauding 
parties. 1 

One  of  these  losses  was  of  considerable  magnitude. 
Derkyllidas  had  obtained  from  Seuthes  in  European  Thrace 
(the  same  prince  of  whom  Xenophon  had  had  so  much 
reason  to  complain)  a  reinforcement  of  300  cavalry  and 
200  peltasts — Odrysian  Thracians.  These  Odrysians 
established  themselves  in  a  separate  camp,  nearly  two 
miles  and  a  half  from  Derkyllidas,  which  they  surrounded 
with  a  palisade  about  man's  height.  Being  indefatigable 
plunderers,  they  prevailed  upon  Derkyllidas  to  send  them 
a  guard  of  200  hoplites,  for  the  purpose  of  guarding  their 
separate  camp  with  the  booty  accumulated  within  it. 
Presently  the  camp  became  richly  stocked,  especially  with 
Bithynian  captives.  The  hostile  Bithynians  however 
watching  their  opportunity  when  the  Odrysians  were  out 
marauding,  suddenly  attacked  at  daybreak  the  200  Grecian 
hoplites  in  the  camp.  Shooting  at  them  over  the  palisade 
with  darts  and  arrows,  they  killed  and  wounded  some, 
while  the  Greeks  with  their  spears  were  utterly  helpless, 
and  could  only  reach  their  enemies  by  pulling  up  the 
palisade  and  charging  out  upon  them.  But  the  light-armed 
assailants,  easily  evading  the  charge  of  warriors  with  shield 
and  spear,  turned  round  upon  them  when  they  began  to 
retire,  and  slew  several  before  they  could  get  back.  In 
each  successive  sally,  the  same  phsenomena  recurred,  until 
at  length  all  the'  Greeks  were  overpowered  and  slain, 
except  fifteen  of  them,  who  charged  through  the  Bithynians 
in  the  first  sally,  and  marched  onward  to  join  Derkyllidas, 
instead  of  returning  with  their  comrades  to  the  palisade. 
Derkyllidas  lost  no  time  in  sending  a  reinforcement;  which 
however  came  too  late  and  found  only  the  naked  bodies  of 

T»)v  Alo).i$*  iitf«Ttiy_i99ai  T£  ia'JTOvi     and    significant,    in    Grecian    war- 
C'x-^sti  <&J>'JY»*.  fare. 

The  word   tittTtt^i^ti-i  is  capital         '  Xcu.  Hellcn.  iii.  2,  2—0. 
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the  slain.    The  victorious  Bithynians  carried  away  all  their 
own  captives. l 

At  the  beginning  of  spring  the  Spartan  general 
returned  to  Lampsakus,  where  he  found  Arakus  and  two 
other  Spartans  just  arrived  out  as  commissioners  sent  by 
Command  ^e  Ephors.  Arakus  came  with  instructions  to 
of  Derkyi-  prolong  the  command  of  Derkyllidas  for  another 
lidas— sa-  year;  as  well  as  to  communicate  the  satisfaction 

tisfaction         J  „     ,       -rx    i  -,i     ,1       /-, 

of  Sparta      ot  the  .hphors  with  the  Uyreian  army,  in  con- 
with  the        sequence   of  the   great  improvement  in  their 

improved  ^j  ,°     .,,     ,,    *  p  mi  •     i_ 

conduct  of  conduct,  compared  with  the  year  of  Thimbron. 
He  accordingly  assembled  the  soldiers,  and 
addressed  them  in  a  mingled  strain  of  praise 
and  admonition;  expressing  his  hope  that  they  would  con- 
tinue the  forbearance  which  they  had  now  begun  to  practise 
towards  all  Asiatic  allies.  The  commander  of  the  Cyreians 
(probably  Xenophon  himself),  in  his  reply,  availed  himself 
of  the  occasion  to  pay  a  compliment  to  Derkyllidas.  .  "We 
(said  he)  are  the  same  men  now  as  we  were  in  the  previous 
year;  but  we  are  under  a  different  general:  you  need  not 
look  farther  for  the  explanation."2  Without  denying  the 
superiority  of  Derkyllidas  over  his  predecessor,  we  may 
remark  that  the  abundant  wealth  of  Mania,  thrown  into  his 
hands  by  accident  (though  he  showed  great  ability  in  turn- 
ing the  accident  to  account),  was  an  auxiliary  circumstance, 
not  less  unexpected  than  weighty,  for  ensuring  the  good 
behaviour  of  the  soldiers. 

It  was  among  the  farther  instructions  of  Arakus  to 
Derkyllidas  visit  all  the  principal  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  report 
Euroeeint0  ^eir  condition  at  Sparta;  and  Derkyllidas  was 
and°<fm'  pleased  to  see  them  entering  on  this  survey  at 
ploys  MS  a  moment  when  they  would  find  the  cities  in 
fortifying  undisturbed  peace  and  tranquillity.3  So  long 
the  Cher-  as  the  truce  continued  both  with  Tissaphernes 
against3  the  and  Pharnabazus,  these  cities  were  secure  from 
Thracians.  aggression  and  paid  no  tribute ;  the  land-force 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  4.     •  advert  to  the  fact  that  he  himself 

'*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  6,  7.  had  not  been  with  the  army  during 

Moras   supposes   (I   think,    with  the  year  of  Thimbron. 

much  probability)    that   6  T<iv  K-J-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  9.     sics^sv 

peiiov  rpoE<JTr)xu>;  here  means Xeno-  ct'jToo:  out'  'Etpsuoo  ota  TU>V  1EX>.Y)- 

phon  himself.  viSiov  ToXeuiv,   7)36(xs-o<;  OTI  £fx£>.Xijv 

He    could    not    with    propriety  o-Jisaftai  TO?   i:6/.Ei;  i-i  sifV})    eioai- 
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of  Derkyllidas  affording  to  them  a  protection1  analogous 
to  that  which  had  been  conferred  by  Athens  and  her 
powerful  fleet,  during  the  interval  between  the  formation 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  and  the  Athenian  catastrophe 
at  Syracuse.  At  the  same  time,  during  the  truce,  the  army 
had  neither  occupation  nor  subsistence.  To  keep  it 
together  and  near  at  hand,  yet  without  living  at  the  cost 
of  friends,  was  the  problem. 

It  was  accordingly  with  great  satisfaction  that  Derkyl- 
lidas noticed  an  intimation  accidentally  dropped  by  Arakus. 
Some  envoys  (the  latter  said)  were  now  at  Sparta  from  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus  (the  long  tongue  of  land  bordering 
westward  on  the  Hellespont),  soliciting  aid  against  their 
marauding  Thracian  neighbours.  That  fertile  peninsula, 
first  hellenised  a  century  and  a  half  before  by  the  Athenian 
Hiltiades,  had  been  a  favourite  resort  for  Athenian  citizens, 
many  of  whom  had  acquired  property  there  during  the 
naval  power  of  Athens.  The  battle  of  ./Egospotami  dis- 
possessed and  drove  home  these  proprietors,  at  the  same 
time  depriving  the  peninsula  of  its  protection  against  the 
Thracians.  It  now  contained  eleven  distinct  cities,  of 
which  Sestos  was  the  most  important;  and  its  inhabitants 
combined  to  send  envoys  to  Sparta,  entreating  the  Ephors 
to  dispatch  a  force  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  wall  across 
the  isthmus  from  Kardia  to  Paktye;  in  recompense  for 
which  (they  said)  there  was  fertile  land  enough  open  to  as 
many  settlers  as  chose  to  come,  with  coast  and  harbours 
for  export  close  at  hand.  Miltiades,  on  first  going  out  to 
the  Chersonese,  had  secured  it  by  constructing  a  cross 
wall  on  the  same  spot,  which  had  since  become  neglected 
during  the  period  of  Persian  supremacy;  Perikles  had 
afterwards  sent  fresh  colonists,  and  caused  the  wall  to  be 

fionxuK  5iaY'/J-3<;.  I  cannot  but  IAO/IXUK  OI'/YVJJOK;  lias  reference  to 
think  that  we  ought  here  to  read  the  foreign  relations  of  the  cities 
iit*  T'.-sijiyj  not  ait'  'Etpeaou ;  or  and  to  their  exemption  from 
else  duo  Aop^dragv.  annoyance  by  Persian  arms- 
It  was  at  Lampaakus  that  this  without  implying  any  internal 
interview  and  conversation  be-  freedom  or  good  condition.  There 
tween  Derkyllidas  and  the  com-  were  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  in 
missioners  took  place.  The  com-  most  of  them,  and  Dekarchiea 
misaioners  were  to  be  sent  from  half  broken  up  or  modified  in 
Lampsakus  to  Ephesus  through  many :  see  the  subsequent  passages 
the  Grecian  cities.  (iii.  2,  20;  iii.  4,  7;  iv.  8,  1). 
The  ezprestion  iv  (ip^rj  i-i?it-  '  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  6. 
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repaired.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  unnecessary  while 
the  Athenian  empire  was  in  full  vigour — since  the  Thraciau 
princes  had  been  generally  either  conciliated,  or  kept  off, 
by  Athens,  even  without  any  such  bulwark.  1  Informed 
that  the  request  of  the  Chersonesites  had  been  favourably 
listened  to  at  Sparta,  Derkyllid'as  resolved  to  execute  their 
project  with  his  own  army.  Having  prolonged  his  truce 
with  Pharnabazus,  he  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Europe, 
and  employed  his  army  during  the  whole  summer  in  con- 
structing this  cross  wall,  about  4'/4  miles  in  length.  The 
work  was  distributed  in  portions  to  different  sections  of 
the  army,  competition  being  excited  by  rewards  for  the 
most  rapid  and  workmanlike  execution;  while  the  Cher- 
sonesites were  glad  to  provide  pay  and  subsistence  for  the 
army,  during  an  operation  which  provided  security  for  all 
the  eleven  cities,  and  gave  additional  value  to  their  lands 
and  harbours.  Numerous  settlers  seem  to  have  now  come 
in,  under  Lacedaemonian  auspices — who  were  again 
disturbed,  wholly  or  partially,  when  the  Lacedaemonian 
maritime  empire  was  broken  up  a  few  years  afterwards.2 
On  returning  to  Asia  in  the  autumn,  after  the  comple- 
tion of  this  work  which  had  kept  his  army  use- 
fully employed  and  amply  provided  during  six 

He  captures  •7,-L        TV     i     ITJ  j  10.1          •  c 

aud  garri-  months,  Derkylhdas  undertook  the  siege  of 
sons  Atar-  Atarneus,  a  strong  post  (on  the  continental 
coast  eastward  of  Mitylene)  occupied  by  some 
Chian  exiles,  whom  the  Lacedaemonian  admiral  Kratesip- 
pidas  had  lent  corrupt  aid  in  expelling  from  their  native 
island  a  few  years  before.3  These  men,  living  by  predatory 
expeditions  against  Chios  and  Ionia,  were  so  well  supplied 
with  provisions  that  it  costDerkyllidas  a  blockade  of  eight 
months  before  he  could  reduce  it.  He  placed  in  it  a  strong 
garrison  well  supplied,  that  it  might  serve  him  as  a  retreat 
in  case  of  need — under  an  Achaean  named  Drako,  whose 
name  remained  long  terrible  from  his  ravages  on  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  of  Mysia.4 

Derkyllidas  next  proceeded  to  Ephesus,where  orders 
presently  reached  him  from  the  Ephors,  directing   him  to 

1  Herodot.  vi.  36;   Plutarch,  Pe-  Diodor.  xiv.  38. 
riklgg,     c.    19;     Isokrates,     Or.     v.         '   Didor.  xiii.  65. 
(Philipp.)  8.  7.  *   Xen.    Hellen.   Hi.    2,    11;    Iso- 

4  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  10;  iv.  8,  6.  krates,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s.  167. 
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march  into  Karia  and  attack  Tissaphernes.   The  tempor- 
ary truce  which  had  hitherto  provisionally  kept  off  Persian 
soldiers  and  tribute-gatherers  from  the  Asiatic   Greeks, 
was  now  renounced  by  mutual  consent.     These   B  o 
Greeks  had  sent  envoys  to  Sparta,  assuring  the 
Ephors  that  Tissaphernes  would  be  constrained  ^®r"a^s 
to  renounce  formally  the  sovereign  rights  of  Tissapher- 
Persia,  and  grant  to  them  full  autonomy,  if  his   £ts  an<? 

.   °T7-      .  .  i  i     j     I?narnaba- 

residence  in  Karia  were  vigorously  attacked.  ZU8,  upon 
Accordingly  Derkyllidas  marched  southward  |*e  Maean- 
across  the  Maeander  into  Karia,  while  the  Lace- 
daemonian fleet  under  Pharax  cooperated  along  the  shore. 
At  the  same  time,  Tissaphernes  on  his  side  had  received 
reinforcements  from  Susa,  together  with  the  appointment 
of  generalissimo  over  all  the  Persian  force  in  Asia  Minor; 
upon  which Pharnabazus  (who  had  gone  up  to  court  in  the 
interval  to  concert  more  vigorous  means  of  prosecuting 
the  war,  but  had  now  returned1)  joined  him  in  Karia, 
prepared  to  commence  vigorous  operations  for  the  expulsion 
of  Derkyllidas  and  his  army.  Having  properly  garrisoned 
the  strong  places,  the  two  satraps  crossed  the  Maeander,  at 
the  head  of  a  powerful  Grecian  and  Karian  force,  with 
numerous  Persian  cavalry,  to  attack  the  Ionian  cities.  As 
soon  as  he  heard  this  news,  Derkyllidas  came  back  with 
his  army  from  Karia  to  cover  the  towns  menaced.  Having 
recrossed  the  Maeander,  he  was  marching  with  his  army  in 
disorder,  not  suspecting  the  enemy  to  be  near,  when  on  a 
sudden  he  came  upon  their  scouts,  planted  on  some  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  the  road.  He  too  sent  some  scouts 
up  to  the  neighbouring  monuments  and  towers,  who  ap- 
prised him  that  the  two  satraps,  with  their  joint  force  in 
good  order,  were  planted  here  to  intercept  him.  He  im- 
mediately gave  orders  for  his  hoplites  to  form  in  battle 
array  of  eight  deep,  with  the  peltasts,  and  his  handful  of 
horsemen,  on  each  flank.  But  such  was  the  alarm  caused 
among  his  troops  by  this  surprise,  that  none  could  be  relied 
upon  except  the  Cyreians  and  the  Peloponnesians.  Of  the 
insular  and  Ionian  Koplites,  from  Priene  and  other  cities, 
some  actually  hid  their  arms  in  the  thick  standing  corn, 
and  fled;  others,  who  took  their  places  in  the  line,  mani- 
fested dispositions  which  left  little  hope  that  they  would 
btand  a  charge;  so  that  the  Persians  had  the  opportunity 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  39. 
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of  fighting  a  battle  not  merely  with  superiority  of  number, 
but  also  with  advantage  of  position  and  circumstances. 
Pharnabazus  was  anxious  to  attack  without  delay.  But 
-au  f  Tissaphernes,  who  recollected  well  the  valour 
Tissapher-  of  the  Cyreian  troops,  and  concluded  that  all 
n6s~ibde  ^ne  rema^ning  Greeks  were  like  them,  forbade 
truce  with  it;  sending  forward  heralds  to  demand  a  confer- 
Derkyiu-  ence.  As  they  approached,  Derkyllidas,  sur- 
rounding himself  with  a  body-guard  of  the  finest 
and  the  best-equipped  soldiers, l  advanced  to  the  front  of 
the  line  to  meet  them;  saying  that  he  for  his  part  was 
prepared  to  fight — but  since  a  conference  was  demanded, 
he  had  no  objection  to  grant  it,  provided  hostages  were 
exchanged.  This  having  been  assented  to,  and  a  place 
named  for  conference  on  the  ensuing  day,  both  armies  were 
simultaneously  withdrawn;  the  Persians  to  Tralles,  the 
Greeks  to  Leukophrys,  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis 
Leukophryne. 2 

This  backwardness  on  the  part  of  Tissaphernes,  even 
at  a  time  when  he  was  encouraged  by  a  brother  satrap 
braver  than  himself,  occasioned  to  the  Persians  the  loss  of 
a  very  promising  moment,  and  rescued  the  Grecian  army 
out  of  a  position  of  much  peril.  It  helps  to  explain  to  us 
the  escape  of  the  Cyreians,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  allowed  to  cross  rivers  and  pass  over  the  most  difficult 
ground  without  any  serious  opposition;  while  at  the  same 
time  it  tended  to  confirm  in  the  Greek  mind  the  same 
impressions  of  Persian  imbecility  as  that  escape  so  forcibly 
suggested. 

The  conference,  as  might  be  expected,  ended  in  nothing. 
Derkyllidas  required  on  behalf  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  com- 
plete autonomy — exemption  from  Persian  interference  and 
tribute;  while  the  two  satraps  on  their  side  insisted  that 
the  Lacedaemonian  army  should  be  withdrawn  from  Asia, 
and  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  from  all  the  Greco- Asiatic 
cities.  An  armistice  was  concluded,  to  allow  time  for 
reference  to  the  authorities  at  home;  thus  replacing  matters 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  18.  aapherngs. 

In  the  Anabasis  (ii.  3,  3)  Xeno-  Xenophon  gladly  avails  himself 

phon    mentions  the   like   care   on  of  the  opportunity,   to  pay  an  in- 

the  part  of  Klearchus,  to  have  the  direct  compliment   to   the  Cyreian 

best-armed     and     most     imposing  army. 

soldiers    around     him,     when    he  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  19;  Diodor. 

went   to   his    interview    with   Tis-  xiv.  39. 
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in  the  condition  in  which  they  had  been  at  the  beginning 
of  the  year. » 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  Agesilaus 
king  of  Sparta  arrived  with  a  large  force,  and  Derkyllidag 
the  war  in  all  respects  began  to  assume  lar-  is  super- 
ger  proportions — of  which  more   in  the  next   ^dg8dn^g 
chapter. 

But  it  was  not  in  Asia  alone  that  Sparta  had  been 
engaged  in  war.     The  prostration  of  the  Athe-  Alienation 
nian  power  had  removed  that  common  bond  of  g°™tr£8had 
hatred  and  alarm  which  attached  the  allies  to   grown  up 
her  headship:  while  her  subsequent  conduct  had   aP?.ons.  n«r 

•  ••  n>  j    •L     j  -i    j     allies  in 

given  positive  onence,  and  had  even  excited  central 
against  herself  the  same  fear  of  unmeasured  Greece, 
imperial  ambition  which  had  before  run  so  powerfully 
against  Athens.  She  had  appropriated  to  herself  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Athenian  maritime  empire,  with  a  tribute 
scarcely  inferior,  if  at  all  inferior,  in  amount.  How  far 
the  total  of  1000  talents  was  actually  realised  during  each 
successive  year,  we  are  not  in  a  condition  to  say;  but  such 
was  the  assessment  imposed  and  the  scheme  laid  down  by 
Sparta  for  her  maritime  dependencies — enforced  too  by 
omnipresent  instruments  of  rapacity  and  oppression,  decem- 
virs and  harmosts,  such  as  Athens  had  never  paralleled. 
When  we  add  to  this  great  maritime  empire  the  prodigious 
ascendency  on  land  which  Sparta  had  enjoyed  before,  we 
shall  find  a  total  of  material  power  far  superior  to  that 
which  Athens  had  enjoyed,  even  in  her  day  of  greatest 
exaltation,  prior  to  the  truce  of  445  B.C. 

This  was  not  all.     From  the   general  dullness  of 
character  pervading  Spartan  citizens,  the  full   Great 
resources  of  the  state  were  hardly   ever  put  energy  im- 
forth.  Her  habitual  shortcomings  at  the  moment  gpartan*0 
of  action  are  keenly  criticised  by  her  own  friends,  action  by 
in  contrast  with  the  ardour  and  forwardness  ^^edta* 
which  animated  her  enemies.     But  at  and  after  teiy  after 
the  battle  of  JSgospotami,  the  entire  manage-   ^xgos^o- 
ment  of  Spartan  foreign  affairs  was  found  in  the   tami ;  an 
hands  ofLysander;  a  man  not  only  exempt  from   ^J^J"7 
the  inertia  usual  in  his  countrymen,  but  of  the   with 
most  unwearied  activity  and  grasping  ambition,  8Parta- 
as  well  for  his  country  as  for  himself.   Under  his  direction 

1  Xen.  Hcllen.  ill.  2,  20. 
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the  immense  advantages  which  Sparta  enjoyed  from  her 
new  position  were  at  once  systematised  and  turned  to  the 
fullest  account.  Now  there  was  enough  in  the  new  as- 
cendency of  Sparta,  had  it  been  ever  so  modestly  handled, 
to  spread  apprehension  through  the  Grecian  world.  But 
apprehension  became  redoubled,  when  it  was  seen  that  her 
ascendency  was  organized  and  likely  to  be  worked  by  her 
most  aggressive  leader  for  the  purposes  of  an  insatiable 
ambition.  Fortunately  for  the  Grecian  world,  indeed,  the 
power  of  Sparta  did  not  long  continue  to  be  thus  absolutely 
wielded  by  Lysander,  whose  arrogance  and  overweening 
position  raised  enemies  against  him  at  home.  Yet  the 
first  impressions  received  by  the  allies  respecting  Spartan 
empire,  were  derived  from  his  proceedings  and  his  plans 
of  dominion,  manifested  with  ostentatious  insolence ;  and 
such  impressions  continued,  even  after  the  influence  of 
Lysander  himself  had  been  much  abated  by  the  counter- 
working rivalry  of  Pausanias  and  others. 

"While  Sparta  separately  had  thus  gained  so  much  by 
The  Spar-  the  close  of  the  war,  not  one  of  her  allies  had 
tans  had  received  the  smallest  remuneration  or  compen- 

kept  all  the         ,.  .    ,  ,    ,  -j        j  j. 

advantages  sation,  except  such  as  might  be  considered  to 
of  victory  ]-je  involved  in  the  destruction  of  a  formidable 
selves—"  enemy.  Even  the  pecuniary  result  or  residue 
their  allies  which  Lysander  had  brought  home  with  him 
allowed  (470  talents  remaining  out  of  the  advances  made 
nothing.  jjy  Cyrus),  together  with  the  booty  acquired  at 
Dekeleia,  was  all  detained  by  the  Lacedaemonians  them- 
selves. Thebes  and  Corinth  indeed  presented  demands,  in 
which  the  other  allies  did  not  (probably  durst  not)  join,  to 
be  allowed  to  share.  But  though  all  the  efforts  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  war  had  fallen  upon  these  allies  no  less  than 
uponSparta,  the  demands  were  refused, and  almost  resented 
as  insults. l  Hence  there  arose  among  the  allies  not  merely 
a  fear  of  the  grasping  dominion,  but  a  hatred  of  the  mono- 
polising rapacity,  of  Sparta.  Of  this  new  feeling  an  early 
manifestation,  alike  glaring  and  important,  was  made  by 
the  Thebans  and  Corinthians,  when  they  refused  to  join 
Pausanias  in  his  march  against  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athe- 
nian exiles  inPeiraeus 2 — less  than  a  year  after  the  surrender 
of  Athens,  the  enemy  whom  these  two  cities  had  hated  with 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,  5;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  27;  Justin,  v.  10. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  30. 
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such  extreme  bitterness  down  to  the  very  moment  of  sur- 
render. Even  Arcadians  and  Achseans,  too,  habitually 
obedient  as  they  were  to  Lacedaemon,  keenly  felt  the 
different  way  in  which  she  treated  them,  as  compared  with 
the  previous  years  of  war,  when  she  had  been  forced  to 
keep  alive  their  zeal  against  the  common  enemy.1 

The  Lacedaemonians  were  however  strong  enough  not 
merely  to  despise  this   growing  alienation  of 
their  allies,  but  even  to  take  revenge  upon  such   „ 
of  the  Peloponnesians  as  had  incurred  their  dis-  power  of 
pleasure.     Among  these  stood  conspicuous  the   {£®g^t*7 
Eleians;  now  under  a  government  called  demo-   take  re-"7 
cratical,  of  which  the  leading  man  was  Thrasy-  jenge  upon 

i_      i_    j  i  -j        i_i         -j    •        those  who 

daeus — a  man  who  had  lent  considerable  aid  m  i,ad  dis- 
404  B.C.  to  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian  exiles   pleased 

T>    •  mt_      ITU    •  •      ii.  them— their 

in  Jreiraeus.  ine  iiileians  in  the  year  420  B.C.,  invasion  of 
had  been  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Sparta  Elis- 
— had  employed  their  privileges  as  administrators  of  the 
Olympic  festival  to  exclude  her  from  attendance  on  that 
occasion — and  had  subsequently  been  in  arms  against  her 
along  with  Argos  and  Mantineia.  To  these  grounds  of 
quarrel,  now  of  rather  ancient  date,  had  been  added  after- 
wards, a  refusal  to  furnish  aid  in  the  war  against  Athens 
since  the  resumption  of  hostilities  in  414  B.C.,  and  a  recent 
exclusion  of  King  Agis,  who  had  come  in  person  to  offer 
sacrifice  and  consult  the  oracle  of  Zeus  Olympius;  such 
exclusion  being  grounded  on  the  fact  that  he  was  about  to 
pray  for  victory  in  the  war  then  pending  against  Athens, 
contrary  to  the  ancient  canon  of  the  Olympic  temple,  which 
admitted  no  sacrifice  or  consultation  respecting  hostilities 
of  Greek  against  Greek.2  These  were  considered  by 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  6,  12.     Kopiv  5'J|*(j.i'/<ov     eXeuQspim    ov-rtov,    ir.z'<. 

flioo«  8i  xai  "Apxa8a<  xal  'Ay_alou«  11  tuToyqaav,  8son6Tai  dvarcE^gvasiv. 

(fii)(xt-;;    oi  it  (iiv  T<j>  irpo«   6|xac   (it  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  22. 

i*    the    Theban    envoys    who    are  Toutw    8'    oerrepov,    xai    "ATi8o« 

addressing  the  public  assembly  at  itt|i?9tvtoc  6uoat   T(J>  Ait  X«TO  \ki-i- 

Athens)  ro)i|x<p   fidXa    ).utapo6-  Tgiav    Ti-;a,    txcuXuov   oi  'HXiiot,    (ITJ 

fttvoi  iir.'  txclvu>v    (the  Lacedie-  Kposz6j(»o8at   vixrjv  noX{|iou,    Xi^ov- 

monians),     irivTcov    xai    n;jvorc  xal  Tt«,    u><    x»l    tb    op^raiov    tlrj   ovtu) 

xivZ'Jviuv  xal  8aitavT,(iaTU)-(  puTttyov  vo)xi(i.ov,     (XTJ     ypT)<jTT)piaC«o9ai    TO;J« 

ir«i  8'    ir.fi^i,  &   tfioOXovto   oi  Aa-  "EX).T)vac  if'  'EXX^vuiv  noXt|A<o-  utatt 

xtSatfxovtoi,   noiat   ^  'PX.^  fl   tiji^?  oQuto?  an^XOtv. 

T,    r.r/uu,    )>pT)fxaTu>v     |AtT?8t2u>x30iv  This  canon  teems  not  unnatural, 

auToU;   <i).).a  toy;   (xiv   ttX<i>-:a<  dp-  for  one  of  the  greatest  Pan-hellenic 

(t03td«  xaQiiTdvai  d^ioOoi,    tw-i  St  temples  and  establishments.     Yet 
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Sparta  as  affronts,  and  the  season  was  now  favourable  for 
resenting  them,  as  well  as  for  chastising  and  humbling  Elis.  1 
Accordingly  Sparta  sent  an  embassy,  requiring  the  Eleians 
to  make  good  the  unpaid  arrears  of  the  quota  assessed 
upon  them  for  the  cost  of  the  war  against  Athens;  and 
farther — to  relinquish  their  authority  over  their  dependent 
townships  or  Periceki,  leaving  the  latter  autonomous.2  Of 
these  dependencies  there  were  several,  no  one  very  con- 
siderable individually,  in  the  region  called  Triphylia,  south 
of  the  river  Alpheus,  and  north  of  the  Neda.  One  of  them 
was  Lepreum,  the  autonomy  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
had  vindicated  against  Elis  in  420  B.C.,  though  during  the 
subsequent  period  it  had  again  become  subject. 

The  Eleians  refused  compliance  with  the  demand  thus 
B.C.  402.  sent,  alleging  that  their  dependent  cities  were 
The  Spar-  held  by  the  right  of  conquest.  They  even  re- 
Agis  In?  torted  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  the  charge  of 
vades  the  enslaving  Greeks;3  upon  which  Agis  marched 
ritorj?  ^e  with  an  army  to  invade  their  territory,  entering 
retires  from  it  from  the  north  side  where  it  joined  Achaia. 
ateVy'in'11"  Hardly  had  he  crossed  the  frontier  river  Laris- 
conse-  sus  and  begun  his  ravages,  when  an  earthquake 

aneearth-f  occurred.  Such  an  event,  usually  construed  in 
quake.  Greece  as  a  divine  warning,  acted  on  this  occa- 
sion so  strongly  on  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  Agis, 

it  was  not  constantly  observed  at  levied    by    Sparta    upon     all    her 

Olyrapia  (compare  another  example  Peloponnesian    allies    during    the 

— Xeii.  Hellen.  iv.  7,   2) ;    nor   yet  war. 

at    Delphi,    which    was    not    less  »  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 

Pan-hellenic    than    Olympia    (see 

Thucyd.  i.  118).    We  are  therefore  Diodorus     introduce,     m     these 

led  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  canon  factions  Kmg  Pausamas,    not 

which    the   Eleians   invoked   only  *m«  AS18>  as  the  act>n«  Pe«on- 

when  they  were  prompted  by  some  Pausanias   states  (iii.  8,    2)    that 

special  sentiment  or  aversion.  the  Eleians,  in  returning  a  negative 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  23.   'Ex  TOO-  answer  to  the  requisition  of  Sparta, 

TU>V  oov  7:dvTU>v   opYi^ofxevoic,   £0o£e  added  that  they  would  enfranchise 

TOI«  e'f  opoi?  xot    TTJ  exxXTjato,    a  u>  -  their    Periceki,      when    they     saw 

9povio<xi  OUTOU?.  Sparta  enfranchise  her  own.    This 

*    Diodorus    (xiv.   17)    mentions  answer   appears   to  me  highly  im- 

this  demand  for  the  arrears;  which  probable,   under  the   existing  cir- 

appears  very  probable.     It  is   not  cumstances     of    Sparta     and     her 

directly    noticed     by    Xenophon,  relations    to    the     other    Grecian 

who    however   mentions   (see    the  states.    Allusion  to  the  relations 

passage  cited  in  the  note  of  page  between    Sparta    and  her   Perioeki 

preceding)  the  general  assessment  was  a  novelty,    even   in   371  B.C., 
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that  he  not  only  withdrew  from  the  Eleian  territory,  but  dis- 
banded his  army.  His  retreat  gave  so  much  additional 
courage  to  the  Eleians,  that  they  sent  envoys  and  tried  to 
establish  alliances  among  those  cities  which  they  knew  to 
be  alienated  from  Sparta.  Not  even  Thebes  and  Corinth, 
however,  could  be  induced  to  assist  them;  nor  did  they 
obtain  any  other  aid  except  1000  men  from  JEtolia. 

In  the  next  summer  Agis  undertook  a  second   expe- 
dition, accompanied  on  this  occasion  by  all  the  B.C.  401. 
allies  of    Sparta;  even  by  the  Athenians,  now   Second  in- 
enrolled   upon   the   list.     Thebes  and  Corinth   EHs°by0 
alone  stood  aloof.  On  this  occasion  he  approach-  Agis— he 
ed  from   the   opposite   or  southern   side,  that  trough 
of  the  territory  once  called  Jttessenia;   passing   Tripnyiia 
through  Aulon,  and  crossing  the  river  Neda.   p"a:  vie™ 
He   marched  through  Triphylia   to  the  river  torious 
Alpheus,   which  he  crossed,  and  then  proceeded   witifmuch 
to  Olympia,  where  he  consummated  the  sacrifice  booty. 
from  which  the  Eleians  had  before  excluded  him.     In  his 
march  he  was  joined  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lepreum,  Ma- 
kistus,  and  other  dependent  towns,   which  now  threw  off 
their  subjection  to  Elis.     Thus  reinforced,  Agis  proceeded 
onward   towards  the  city  of  Elis,   through  a  productive 
country   under  flourishing  agriculture,   enriched  by  the 
crowds  and  sacrifices  at  the  neighbouring  Olympic  temple, 
and  for  a  long  period   unassailed.     After  attacking,   not 
very  vigorously,  the  half-fortified  city — and  being  repelled 
by  the  JEtolian  auxiliaries — he  marched  onward   to  the 
harbour  called  Kyllene,  still  plundering  the  territory.     So 
ample  was  the  stock  of  slaves,   cattle,   and   rural  wealth 
generally,  that  his  troops  not  only  acquired  riches  for  them- 
selves by  plunder,  but  were  also  joined  by  many  Arcadian 
and  Achaean  volunteers,  who  crowded  in  to  partake  of  the 
golden  harvest.  > 

The  opposition  or  wealthy  oligarchical  party  in  Elis 
availed  themselves  of  this  juncture  to  take  arms   T 

,      r"*      •  Insurrec- 

agamst  the  government;  hoping  to  get  posses-  tion  ot  the 
sion  of  the  city,  and  to  maintain  themselves  in  ^'1ga^.1tli"in 
power  by  the  aid  of  Sparta.  Xenias  their  leader,   EHs-they 
a  man  of  immense  wealth,   with  several  of  his   "re  Put 
adherents,  rushed  out  armed,   and   assailed  the 

at  the  congress  which  preceded  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  25,  26; 
the  battle  of  Leuktia.  Diodor.  xiv.  17. 
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government-house,  in  which  it  appears  that  Thrasydceus 
and  his  colleagues  had  been  banqueting.  They  slew  several 
persons,  and  among  them  one,  whom,  from  great  personal 
resemblance,  they  mistook  for  Thrasydaeus.  The  latter 
was  however  at  that  moment  intoxicated,  and  asleep  in  a 
separate  chamber. l  They  then  assembled  in  arms  in  the 
market-place,  believing  themselves  to  be  masters  of  the 
city;  while  the  people,  under  the  like  impression  that 
Thrasydaeus  was  dead,  were  too  much  dismayed  to  offer 
resistance.  But  presently  it  became  known  that  he  was 
yet  alive;  the  people  crowded  to  the  government-house 
"like  a  swarm  of  bees,"2  and  arrayed  themselves  for  his 
protection  as  well  as  under  his  guidance.  Leading  them 
forth  at  once  to  battle,  he  completely  defeated  the  oli- 
garchical insurgents,  and  forced  them  to  flee  for  protec- 
tion to  the  Lacedaemonian  army. 

Agis  presently  evacuated  theEleian  territory,  yet  not 
B.C.  400.  without  planting  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and 
The  Eieians  a  garrison,  together  with  Xenias  and  the  oli- 
are  obliged  garchical  exiles,  at  Epitalium,  a  little  way  south 

to  submit        °e    ,-,  .  A  i    -L  •          ii  •      P     j 

to  hard  of  the  river  Alpheus.  Occupying  this  fort 
terms  of  (analogous  to  Dekeleia  in  Attica),  they  spread 

peace.  °         -,          .          „  j    j.i  i_ 

ravage  and  rum  all  around  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  the  early 
spring,  Thrasydaeus  and  the  Eleian  government  were  com- 
pelled to  send  to  Sparta  and  solicit  peace.  They  consent- 
ed to  raze  the  imperfect  fortifications  of  their  city,  so  as 
to  leave  it  quite  open.  They  farther  surrendered  their 
harbour  of  Kyllene  with  their  ships  of  war,  and  relinquish- 
ed all  authority  over  the  Triphylian  townships,  as  well  as 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  as  an  Arcadian  town.3 

1  Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    2,    27;   Pau-  oofoio?     ITI      xoQrJSiov     k-cbfyvizv, 

sanias,  iii.  8,  2;  v.  4,  5.  ouJtep  i(is(('J<j8r|. 

The  words  of  Xenophon  are  not  Both  the  words  and  the  narrative 

very    clear — BouXofiivoi    6s   ot    rcep'.  are   here   very  obscure.     It   seems 

Ht-dav   TOV    XsYojuvov  fxe8  [iv<j>   aito-  as  if  a  sentence  had  dropped  out, 

(ieTpTjaaoQai-ro  notpct  TOO  jcatTpo?  dp^o-  when  we  come  suddenly  upon  the 

piov  (TTJV  itoXiv)   81'    autcuv   7tpoa)r(o-  mention    of  the   drunken  state    ol 

'  prjaai  Aax£8ai(xovioi?,    ixitsao-'TSt   e;  Thrasydreus,    without    having    be- 

otxla;  5i(p7)   I^ovies   otpaY<i{  itoio-i^i,  fore  been  told  of  any  circumstance 

xat    oXXou?   Ti   tiva?   xTeivovoi,   xsl  either  leading  to  or  implying  this 

?(toi6/  Tiva  6p7ffu82iu>  dufiXTEi-/avT£<;,  condition. 

t(j>  TOU  ST,|J.OU  itposjToiTip,  iJovTo  Bpoi-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  28. 

ouoaiov  durs-/.-ovr*ai.  ...  '0  Si  6p»-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,   30.     There 
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Though  they  pressed  strenuously  their  claim  to  preserve 
the  town  of  Epeium  (between  the  Arcadian  town  of  Heraea 
and  the  Triphylian  town  of  Makistus),  on  the  plea  that  they 
had  bought  it  from  its  previous  inhabitants  at  the  price  of 
thirty  talents  paid  down — the  Lacedaemonians,  pronoun- 
cing this  to  be  a  compulsory  bargain  imposed  upon  weaker 
parties  by  force,  refused  to  recognise  it.  The  town  was 
taken  away  from  them,  seemingly  without  any  reimburse- 
ment of  the  purchase-money  either  in  part  or  in  whole. 
On  these  terms  the  Eleians  were  admitted  to  peace,  and 
enrolled  again  among  the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
confederacy. l 


is  something  perplexing  in  Xeno- 
phon'g  description  of  the  Triphy- 
lian townships  which  the  Eleians 
surrendered.  First,  he  does  not 
name  Lepreum  or  Makistus,  both 
of  which  nevertheless  had  joined 
Agis  on  his  invasion,  and  were 
the  most  important  places  in 
Triphylia  (iii.  2,  25).  Next,  be 
names  Letrini,  Amphidoli,  and 
Marganeis,  as  Tripbylian;  which 
yet  were  on  the  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  and  are  elsewhere 
distinguished  from  Triphylian.  I 
incline  to  believe  that  the  words 
in  his  text,  xctt  TO;  TpifjXiSa;  -•,- 
Xfi;  icpttvai,  mast  be  taken  to 
mean  Lepreum  and  Makistus,  per- 
haps with  some  other  places  which 
wo  do  not  know;  but  that  a  xal 
after  atptivat  has  fallen  out  of  the 
text,  and  that  the  cities,  whose 
names  follow,  are  to  be  taken  as 
not  Triphylian.  Fhrixa  and  Kpi- 
talium  were  both  south,  but  only 
just  south,  of  the  Alpheui,  they 
were  on  the  borders  of  Triphylia 
— and  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
they  were  properly  Triphylian. 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  30;  Diodor. 
xir.  84 ;  Pausan.  iii.  8,  9. 

This  war  between  Sparta  and 
E1U  reaches  over  three  different 
years :  it  began  in  the  first,  occupied 
the  whole  of  the  second,  and  was 
finished  in  the  third.  Which  years 


these  three  were  (out  of  the  seven 
which  separate  B.C.  403 — 396),  ia  a 
point  upon  which  critics  have  not 
been  unanimous. 

Following  the  chronology  of 
Diodorus,  who  places  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  402  B.C.,  I  differ  from 
Mr.  Clinton,  who  places  it  in  401 
B.C.  (Fasti  Hellen.  ad  ann.),  and 
from  Sievers  (Geschichte  von 
Oriechenland  bis  zur  Schlacht  von 
Mantinea,  p.  382),  who  places  it 
in  398  B.C. 

According  to  Mr.  Clinton's  view, 
the  principal  year  of  the  war  would 
have  been  400  B.C.,  the  year  of  the 
Olympic  festival.  But  surely,  had 
such  been  the  fact,  the  coincidence 
of  war  in  the  country  with  the 
Olympic  festival,  must  have  raised 
so  many  complications,  and  acted 
so  powerfully  on  the  sentiments 
of  all  parties,  as  to  be  specifically 
mentioned.  In  my  judgement,  the 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
early  part  of  400  B.O.,  before  the 
time  of  the  Olympic  festival 
arrived.  Probably  the  Eleians 
were  anxious,  on  this  very  ground, 
to  bring  it  to  a  close  before  the 
festival  did  arrive. 

Sievers,  in  his  discussion  of  the 
point,  admits  that  the  date  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  Eleian  war, 
squares  both  with  the  date  which 
Diodorut  gives  for  the  death  of 

E 
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The  time  of  the  Olympic  festival  seems  to  have  been 
Sparta  now  approaching,  and  the  Eleians  were  probably 
refusos  to  the  more  anxious  to  obtain  peace  from  Sparta, 
PisatanB^o  as  they  feared  to  be  deprived  of  their  privilege 
the  Olympic  as  superintendents.  The  Pisatans  —  inhabitants 

!ncy-  of  the  district  immediately  round  Olympia— 
availed  themselves  of  the  Spartan  invasion  of  Elis  to  pe- 
tition for  restoration  of  their  original  privilege,  as  adminis- 
trators of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  with  its  great 
periodical  solemnity  —  by  the  dispossession  of  the  Eleians 
as  usurpers  of  that  privilege.  But  their  request  met  with 
no  success.  It  was  true  indeed  that  such  right  had  be- 
longed to  the  Pisatans,  in  early  days,  before  the  Olympic 
festival  had  acquired  its  actual  Pan-hellenic  importance 
and  grandeur;  and  that  the  Eleians  had  only  appropriated 
it  to  themselves  after  conquering  the  territory  of  Pisa. 
But  taking  the  festival  as  it  then  stood,  the  Pisatans,  mere 
villagers  without  any  considerable  city,  were  incompetent 
to  do  justice  to  it,  and  would  have  lowered  its  dignity  in 
the  eyes  of  all  Greece. 

Accordingly,  the  Lacedaemonians,  on  this  ground,  dis- 
.  missed  the  claimants,  and  left  the  superinten- 

Triumphant     ,  c   ,,       ^,  ,.,,    .      X 

position  of    dence  of  the  Olympic  games  still  in  the  hands 


seexes 

the  Messe"-  This  triumphant  dictation  of  terms  to  Elis 

niana  from  placed  the   Lacedaemonians   in  a  condition  of 

nesus°and  overruling  ascendency  throughout  Peloponnesus, 

its  neigh-  such    as   they  had  never  attained  before.   To 

;  complete  their  victory,  they  rooted  out  all  the 

Agis,  and  with  that  which  Plutarch  entirely  with  the  course  of  Asiatic 

states  about  the   duration   of  the  affairs.     Not  a  single  proceeding 

reign  of  Agesilaus  —  better  than  the  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  Pelopon- 

chronology      which      he     himself  nesus,  since  the  amnesty  at  Athens, 

(Sievers)    prefers.    He   founds    his  has    yet     been    mentioned.      The 

conclusion  on  Xenophon,  Hell.  iii.  command  of  Derkyllidas  included 

2,  21.     TOUTU>V  8e  itpa-TO|A£vu>v  ev  t^j  only  the  last  portion  of  the  Asia- 

'Aola  61:6  Aep-xuXXloot,  Aax£8ctt|x6vioi  tic   exploits,    and    Xenophon   has 

xotTa  TOV  OUTOV  jrpovov  KttXai  dip-fit^-  here  loosely  referred  to  it  as  if  it 

IAEVOI  TOI?  'HXeiois,  Ac.  comprehended  the  whole.    Sievers 

This  passage  is  certainly  of  some  moreov.er    compresses    the    whole 

weight;  yet  I  think  in  the  present  Eleian  war   into  one   year  and   a 

case  it   is  not  to   be  pressed  with  fraction;    an    interval,    shorter,    I 

rigid   accuracy    as   to   date.     The  think,   than  that  which  is  implied 

whole   third  Book  down   to    these  in  the  statements  of  Xenophon. 

very    words,    has    been    occupied  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,  31. 
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remnants  of  their  ancient  enemies  the  llessenians,  some 
of  whom  had  been  planted  by  the  Athenians  at  Nau- 
paktus,  others  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia.  All  of  this 
persecuted  race  were  now  expelled,  in  the  hour  of  Lacedae- 
monian omnipotence,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Peloponne- 
sus, and  forced  to  take  shelter,  some  in  Sicily,  others  at 
Kyrene. J  We  shall  in  a  future  chapter  have  to  commemo- 
rate the  turn  of  fortune  in  their  favour. 

»   Diodor.    xiv.    34;    Pausan.    iv.  26/2. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIII. 

AGESILAUS  KING  OP  SPARTA.— THE  CORINTHIAN  WAR. 

THE  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  with  the  victorious 
,    organization  of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  by 

B.C.  404-396.    TIT.          i         j     i  j  -LI  -4 

Jjysander,  has  already  been  described  as  a  period 
carrying  with  it  increased  suffering  to  those  towns  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Athenian  empire,  as  com- 
pared with  what  they  had  endured  under  Athens — and 
harder  dependence,  unaccompanied  by  any  species  of  ad- 
vantage, even  to  those  Peloponnesians  and  inland  cities 
which  had  always  been  dependent  allies  of  Sparta.  To 
complete  the  melancholy  picture  of  the  Grecian  world 
during  these  years,  we  may  add  (what  will  be  hereafter 
more  fully  detailed)  that  calamities  of  a  still  more  deplor- 
able character  overtook  the  Sicilian  Greeks :  first,  from 
the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  sacked  Himera, 
Selinus,  Agrigentum,  Gela,  and  Kamarina — next  from  the 
overruling  despotism  of  Dionysius  at  Syracuse. 

Sparta  alone  had  been  the  gainer;  and  that  to  a  pro- 
Triumphant   digious  extent,  both  in  revenue  and  power.    It 

Eosition  of    jg  from  this  time,  and  from  the  proceedings  of 
parta  at        T  , ,     .  .  ,  r     .. 

the  close  of  Juysander,  that  various  ancient  authors  dated 
introducT  ^e  commencemen^  °f  ner  degeneracy,  which 
tion  of  a  they  ascribe  mainly  to  her  departure  from  the 
large  sum  institutions  of  Lykurgus  by  admitting  gold  and 

of  gold  and      .-.  •*,,       °         /  i      i      n   i     p          i 

silver  by  silver  money.  These  metals  had  before  been 
Lysander—  strictly  prohibited ;  no  money  being  tolerated 

opposed  by  f  f  .     '          t  •         J  °    ,    n  i 

Bome  of  the  except  heavy  pieces  of  iron,  not  portable  ex- 
Epnors.  cept  to  a  very  trifling  amount.  That  such  was 
the  ancient  institution  of  Sparta,  under  which  any  Spartan 
having  in  his  possession  gold  and  silver  money,  was  liable, 
if  detected,  to  punishment,  appears  certain.  How  far  the 
regulation  may  have  been  in  practice  evaded,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  Some  of  the  Ephors  strenuously 
opposed  the  admission  of  the  large  sum  brought  home  by 
Lysander  as  remnant  of  what  he  had  received  from  Cyrus 
towards  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  They  contended  that 
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the  admission  of  so  much  gold  and  silver  into  the  public  trea- 
sury was  a  flagrant  transgression  of  the  Lykurgean  ordin- 
ances. But  their  resistance  was  unavailing,  and  the  new 
acquisitions  were  received;  though  it  still  continued  to  be 
a  penal  offence  (and  was  even  made  a  capital  offence,  if  we 
may  trust  Plutarch)  for  any  individual  to  be  found  with 
gold  and  silver  in  his  possession.  1  To  enforce  such  a  pro- 
hibition, however,  even  if  practicable  before,  ceased  to  be 
practicable  so  soon  as  these  metals  were  recognised  and 
tolerated  in  the  possession,  and  for  the  purposes,  of  the 
government. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  introduction  of  a  large 
sum  of  coined  gold  and  silver  into  Sparta  was 

.,      if         i    -I  •  -i  The  intro- 

m  itself  a  striking  and  important  phenomenon,  auction  of 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  peculiar  money  was 
customs  and  discipline   of  the   state.     It  was   among"^ 
likely  to  raise  strong  antipathies  in  the  bosom  large  train 
of  an  old-fashioned  Spartan,  and  probably  King   °ng°cirouin- 
Archidamus,  had  he  been   alive,   would  have  stances 
taken  part  with  the   opposing  Ephors.    But  *££?* 
Plutarch  and  others  have  criticised  it  too  much  operative 
as  a  phenomenon  by  itself;  whereas  it  was  really  ° 
one  characteristic  mark  and  portion  of  a  new  assemblage 
of  circumstances,  into  which  Sparta  had  been  gradually 
arriving  during  the  last  years  of  the  war,  and  which  were 
brought  into  the  most  effective  action  by  the  decisive  suc- 
cess at  ^Egospotami.  The  institutions  of  Lykurgus,  though 
excluding  all  Spartan  citizens,  by  an  unremitting  drill  and 
public  mess,  from  trade  and  industry,  from  ostentation, 
and  from  luxury — did  not  by  any  means  extinguish  in  their 
bosoms  the  love  of  money;2   while  they  had  a  positive 
tendency  to  exaggerate,  rather  than  to  abate,  the  love  of 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17.    Com-  corruption,     and     of     which    the 

pare  Xen.  Bep.  Laced,  vii.  6.  stanza  of  Horace  (Od.  iii.  3)  ie  an 

Both  Ephorus   and  Theopompus  echo  : — 

recounted   this   opposition   to   the  Aurum  irrepertum,  et  sic  melius 

introduction    of   gold    and    silver  situm 

into  Sparta,   each   mentioning  the  Cum  terra  celat,  spernere  fortior 

name  of  one  of  the  Ephors  as  taking  Quam  cogere  humanos  in  usus, 

the  lead  in  It.  Omne  sacrum  rapientedextra. 

There  was   a  considerable   body  *  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  23. 

of  ancient  sentiment,  and  that  too  'Anofiifi/ixt  8i  T&uvavHov  T<J>  vojxo- 

among  high-minded  and  intelligent  S^TIQ  TOO  ouu,?ipo  <to<;'    TTJ-V   (*»v   f«p 

men,    which    regarded    gold    and  it6Xi-<  ittnoirjxiv  ajrpr/fntov,    TO-J?    8' 

silver  as  a  cause  of  mischief  and  i8t(i>Ta<  <piXo);pTjjj.iTO'.>«. 
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power.  The  Spartan  kings  Leotychides  and  Pleistoanax 
had  both  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes;  Tissaphernes  had 
found  means  (during  the  twentieth  year  of  the  Pelopou- 
nesian  War)  to  corrupt  not  merely  the  Spartan  admiral 
Astyochus,  but  also  nearly  all  the  captains  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  fleet,  except  the  SyracusanHermokrates;  Grylippus, 
as  well  as  his  father  Kleandrides,  had  degraded  himself  by 
the  like  fraud ;  and  Anaxibius  at  Byzantium  was  not  at  all 
purer.  Lysander,  enslaved  only  by  his  appetite  for  do- 
minion, and  himself  a  remarkable  instance  of  superiority 
to  pecuniary  corruption,  was  thus  not  the  first  to  engraft 
that  vice  on  the  minds  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  he 
found  it  already  diffused  among  them,  he  did  much  to  im- 
part to  it  a  still  more  decided  predominance,  by  the  im- 
mense increase  of  opportunities,  and  enlarged  booty  for 
peculation,  which  his  newly-organized  Spartan  empire  fur- 
nished. Not  merely  did  he  bring  home  a  large  residue  in 
gold  and  silver,  but  there  was  a  much  larger  annual  tribute 
imposed  by  him  on  the  dependent  cities,  combined  with 
numerous  appointments  of  harmosts  to  govern  the  cities. 
Such  appointments  presented  abundant  illicit  profits,  easy 
to  acquire,  and  even  difficult  to  avoid,  since  the  decemvirs 
in  each  city  were  eager  thus  to  purchase  forbearance  or 
connivance  for  their  own  misdeeds.  So  many  new  sources  of 
corruption  were  sufficient  to  operate  most  unfavourably  on 
the  Spartan  character,  if  not  by  implanting  any  fresh  vices, 
at  least  by  stimulating  all  its  inherent  bad  tendencies. 

To  understand  the  material  change  thus  wrought  in 
it.  we  have  only  to  contrast  the  speeches  of  King 

Contrast  .'     ,  .  ,  J   •,      ,,   ,,       f.  ,,r.  -,       .° 

between  Archidamus  and  of  the  Corinthians,   made   in 

f^-Bc"1  432  B'c*  a*  *^e  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian 

and  Sparta  War — with  the  state  of  facts  at  the  end  of  the 

after  war  during  the  eleven  years  between  the  victory 

404  B.C.  r-4-i  •          -iiiie^c^^         /  >n- 

oi  -oigospotami  and  the  defeat  ot  K.mdus  (40o- 
394  B.C.).  At  the  former  of  the  two  epochs,  Sparta  had  no 
tributary  subjects,  nor  any  funds  in  her  treasury,  while  her 
citizens  were  very  reluctant  to  pay  imposts:1  about  334 
B.C.,  thirty-seven  years  after  her  defeat  at  Leuktra  and  her 
loss  of  Alessenia,  Aristotle  remarks  the  like  fact,  which  had 
then  again  become  true;2  but  during  the  continuance  of 

Thncyd.  i.  80.     <xXXa  itoXX<p  ETI     (iu>«  ex  -riov  I8lcov  <p£po|xsv. 
itXeov  TO'Jtoo  (xpr,(x4tu)v)  iXXsirojxev,         *  Aristotel.  Polit.  ii.  6, 23.  4>auXu>c 
•xal  OUTS  sv  voiv<j>  i/optv,  o&Tt  itoi-     8'     i^81    xa^    1C5P'-     T"    *01''*    7Lfn~ 
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her  empire,  between  405  and  394  B.C.,  she  possessed  a  large 
public  revenue,  derived  from  the  tribute  of  the  dependent 
cities.  In  432  B.C.,  Sparta  is  not  merely  cautious  but  back- 
ward; especially  averse  to  any  action  at  a  distance  from 
home;1  in  404  B.C.,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  she  becomes 
aggressive,  intermeddling,  and  ready  for  dealing  with  ene- 
mies or  making  acquisitions  remote  as  well  as  near.2  In 
432  B.C.,  her  unsocial  and  exclusive  manners  against  the 
rest  of  Greece,  with  her  constant  expulsion  of  other  Greeks 
from  her  own  city,  stand  prominent  among  her  attributes;3 
while  at  the  end  of  the  war,  her  foreign  relations  had 
acquired  such  great  development  as  to  become  the  princi- 
pal matter  of  attention  for  her  leading  citizens  as  well  as 
for  her  magistrates ;  so  that  the  influx  of  strangers  into 
Sparta,  and  the  efflux  of  Spartans  into  other  parts  of 
Greece,  became  constant  and  inevitable.  Hence  the  strict- 
ness of  the  Lykurgean  discipline  gave  way  on  many  points, 
and  the  principal  Spartans  especially  struggled  increa8e  of 
by  various  shitts  to  evade  its  obligations.  It  peculation, 
was  to  these  leading  men  that  the  great  prizes  and^auccfn- 
fell,  enabling  them  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  tent  at 
expense  either  of  foreign  subjects  or  of  the  sParta- 
public  treasury,  and  tending  more  and  more  to  aggravate 
that  inequality  of  wealth  among  the  Spartans  which  Aris- 
totle so  emphatically  notices  in  his  time;4  since  the  smaller 
citizens  had  no  similar  opportunities  opened  to  them,  nor 
any  industry  of  their  own,  to  guard  their  properties  against 
gradual  subdivision  and  absorption,  and  to  keep  them  in  a 
permanent  state  of  ability  to  furnish  that  contribution  to 
the  mess-table,  for  themselves  and  their  sons,  which  formed 
the  groundwork  of  Spartan  political  franchise.  Moreover 

JJ.ITI  TOK  2r»pTidttai«'   o&t«  fop  tv  compare  also  viii.  24-96). 

TiL   v.oivo)   TTJC    it6Xsu>?   ioTiv   otjciv,  *  See  the  criticism  upon  Sparta, 

itoXc|i.GU<   |xtY<iXo'j«    dvaYxa^oiAEvoui;  about    395   B.C.    and   372  B.C.   (Xe- 

tpcpcw  tlatpipousi  TI  xax«I>?,  &c.  noph.   Hellen.    iii.   6,  11-15;   vi.   3, 

Contrast  what  Plato   says  in  bia  8-11). 

dialogue  of  Alkibiadfis,  i.  c.  39.  p.  •  Thucyd.   1.  77.     "Ajxixto  fop   TO 

122  E.  about  the  great  quantity  of  Tt    xoQ'    0(xa<;    autous    v6(xi|xa    TO  I* 

gold    and    silver    then    at  Sparta.  dXXon  t/ttt,  Ac.     About  the  £evt)- 

Tbe  dialogue  must    bear  date  at  Xaslot    of   the    Spartans— see    the 

some  period  between  400—371  B.C.  speech    of  Periklfls   in  Tbucyd.  i. 

1  See  the  speeches  of  the  Corin-  138. 

thiau   envoys   and   of  King  Archi-  *  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  10. 
daiuus  at  Sparta  (Thucyd.  i.  70-84; 
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the  spectacle  of  such  newly-opened  lucrative  prizes — ac- 
cessible only  to  that  particular  section  of  influential  Spar- 
tan families  who  gradually  became  known  apart  from  the 
rest  under  the  title  of  the  Equals  or  Peers — embittered 
the  discontent  of  the  energetic  citizens  beneath  that  privi- 
leged position,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  menace  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  state — as  will  presently  be  seen. That  same- 
ness of  life,  habits,  attainments,  aptitudes,  enjoyments, 
fatigues,  and  restraints,  which  the  Lykurgean  regulations 
had  so  long  enforced,  and  still  continued  to  prescribe, — 
divesting  wealth  of  its  principal  advantages,  and  thus 
keeping  up  the  sentiment  of  personal  equality  among  the 
poorer  citizens — became  more  and  more  eluded  by  the 
richer,  through  the  venality  as  well  as  the  example  of 
Ephors  and  Senators;1  while  for  those  who  had  no  means 
of  corruption,  it  continued  unrelaxed,  except  in  so  far  as 
many  of  them  fell  into  a  still  more  degraded  condition  by 
the  loss  of  their  citizenship. 

It  is  not  merely  Isokrates, 2  who  attests  the  corruption 
wrought  in  the  character  of  the  Spartans  by  the 

Testi-  &  .  c  ,,     .   e        •  •     L     i  •   i    c  1 1 

monies  of  possession  of  that  foreign  empire  which  follow- 

and*™168  e^  *ke  victory  °f  -^Egospotami — but  also  their 

Xenophon  earnest  panegyrist  Xenophon.     After   having 

to  the  warmly  extolled  the  laws  of  Lykurgus  or  the 

change  of       <-,         .  *     .       ...     ,.  ,       .  ,J   .  •,      ., 

character       bpartan  institutions,  he  is  constrained  to  admit 

Tls  ha^its     th&t  his  eulogies,  though  merited  by  the  past, 

have  become  lamentably  inapplicable  to  that 

present  which  he  himself  witnessed.    "Formerly  (says  he3) 

1  Aristot.  Politic,  ii.  6,  16-18;   ii.  iiciaTajxat    TO'i?    8oxouvTa?    irpcimiuc 

7     3.  etvoi     earcouSaxoTas     UK     (jLr,6iitots 

*  Isokrates,  de  Pace,   a.  118—127.  naoumat  dp[«.4tlovTg«  siu  SSVTJI;.    Kai 

•  Xen.  de  Republ.  Laced,  c.  14.  fy  ("•*•'>  3-e  iitefxsXouvTO,  Sitto?  a£ioi 
OI8a  Yap  irpoTepov  (iiv  AaxeSoiao-  e^v  7jYeT'^al'    v"v   5«   TtoXu    (xaXXov 

vlou?   oipou(Mvoos,    oixoi    TQC    (istpia  icpayiAoiTeuovTai,     Zittoc    opjouuiv,    y) 

IXOVTK?  dXX^Xot;  ouveivai  (xaXXov,  TJ  o«"«   »?ioi  TOUTOO  iooviai.     Toiyap- 

dp(x6Co-/Ta?  Iv  TaTi;  1:6X501  xai  -xoXa-  ouv   ot  "EXX^vt?  itpo-repov    (iev  IOVTE? 

xeuofxtvouc  6ia99stp£<j6ou.    Kai  rpoo-  *U      Aaxe8ai(iova      eSsovto      ouT«I)v, 

6sv     |iev    ol8a    autoo?    <po3o'J|xsvou;,  TjYeiaftat  17:1  touc  Soxouvta?  dSixsiv 

Xpootov    SjrovTa?    ^aivziQaf     vov    6'  vuv    8e    icoXXcl    TtapaxaXoyattv   dXX^- 

IOTIV  ou«  xai   xaXXtuTctVj^sv'jiK    iti  *-ou?   eiciTO    SiaxcuXitetv  ap£ai 

t<fi    xsxTTJa^ai.      'E7tijT7(jLai    6s    xai  icdXtv   auxo6«.     OuSiv   p-ivTci   8si 

itpoaftsv     TOOTOU      Ivexa     5svr)Xasia«  QayjiaUiv     TOUTIUV     T(l)v     eiti'ioY'U'' 

Yi7vo(iJva<;,   xai  dnoSr^tTv   oux  e;tv,  a6TOi«    Yiyvofisvu)-;,     sr.etSr)    ^avspoi 

?7t(D?  (J.7J  p<a8ioupYi'?  of  To).tT7i  diro  eiatv    OUTE  TOJ    Ss<|>    i:£i8oixsvoi    oyu 

t(I)v    ;sv(uv     i(Mci{ueXaivTO*     vuv     8'  tot;  Auxoopyou  vojiot?. 
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the  Lacedaemonians  used  to  prefer  their  own  society  and 
moderate  way  of  life  at  home,  to  appointments  as  harmosts 
in  foreign  towns,  with  all  the  flattery  and  all  the  corruption 
attending  them.  Formerly,  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen 
with  gold  in  their  possession;  now,  there  are  some  who 
make  even  an  ostentatious  display  of  it.  Formerly,  they 
enforced  their  (Xenelasy  or)  expulsion  of  strangers,  and 
forbade  foreign  travel,  in  order  that  their  citizens  might 
not  be  filled  with  relaxed  habits  of  life  from  contact  with 
foreigners;  but  now,  those,  who  stand  first  in  point  of  in- 
fluence among  them,  study  above  all  things  to  be  in  per- 
petual employment  as  harmosts  abroad.  There  was  a  time 
when  they  took  pains  to  be  worthy  of  headship ;  but  now 
they  strive  much  rather  to  get  and  keep  the  command, 
than  to  be  properly  qualified  for  it.  Accordingly  the 
Greeks  used  in  former  days  to  come  and  solicit,  that  the 
Spartans  would  act  as  their  leaders  against  wrong-doers; 
but  now  they  are  exhorting  each  other  to  concert  measures 
for  shutting  out  Sparta  from  renewed  empire.  Nor  can  we 
wonder  that  the  Spartans  have  fallen  into  this  discredit, 
when  they  have  manifestly  renounced  obedience  both  to 
the  Delphian  god  and  to  the  institutions  of  Lykurgus." 

This  criticism  (written  at  some  period  between 
394 — 371  B.C.)  from  the  strenuous  eulogist  of  Sparta  is 
highly  instructive.  We  know  from  other  evidences  how 
badly  the  Spartan  empire  worked  for  the  subject  cities: 
we  here  learn  how  badly  it  worked  for  the  character  of 
the  Spartans  themselves,  and  for  those  internal  institutions 
which  even  an  enemy  of  Sparta,  who  detested  her  foreign 
policy,  still  felt  constrained  to  admire.1  All  the  vices, 
here  insisted  upon  by  Xenophon,  arise  from  various  in- 
cidents connected  with  her  empire.  The  moderate,  home- 
keeping,  old-fashioned,  backward  disposition — of  which  the 

The  expression  "taking  measures  means  impossible, 
to  hinder  the  Lacedaemonians  from         '  The  Athenian   envoy  at  Melos 

kgain    exercising   empire" — marks  says— Aaxtoat|x6-aoi    fop    itpic    (*iv 

thit  treatise  as  probably  composed  0995  aorccjc  xai  TO  iniycupiei  vo|ii(x7, 

Rome    time    between    their    naval  itXtiots  apttjj  )rpu>vTav  npo«  8t  TOO« 

defeat  at  Knidas,   and   their  land-  oXXouc — EnnpaviotaTo   «I)v    fo(*tv    to 

defeat    at    Leuktra.      The     former  |xtv    rjSia    xaXi    vofxidouoi,     T«    8i 

put  an  end  to  their   maritime  em-  Sujt^ipovra  Sixain  (Tbucyd.  v.  105). 

pire— the  latter  excluded  them  from  A  judgement,  almost  exactly  the 

all    possibility    of  recovering    it;  same,    is  pronounced  by  Polybiui 

but  during   the   interval   between  (vi.  48). 
the  two,  such  recovery  was  by  no 
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PAUT  II. 


Power'  of 
Lysander— 
big  arro- 
gance and 
ambitious 
projects- 
flattery 
lavished 
upon  him 
by  sophists 
and  poets. 


Corinthians  complain,1  but  for  which  King  Archidamus 
takes  credit,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War 
— is  found  exchanged,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  for  a  spirit 
of  aggression  and  conquest,  for  ambition  public  as  well  as 
private,  and  for  emancipation  of  the  great  men  from  the 
subduing2  equality  of  discipline  enacted  by  Lykurgus. 

Agis  the  son  of  Archidamus  (426 — 399  B.C.),  and  Pau- 
sanias  son  of  Pleistoanax  (408 — 394  B.C.),  were 
the  two  kings  of  Sparta  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
But  Lysander,  the  admiral  or  commander  of  the 
fleet,  was  for  the  time3  greater  than  either  of 
the  two  kings,  who  had  the  right  of  command- 
ing only  the  troops  on  land.  I  have  already 
mentioned  how  his  overweening  dictation  and 
insolence  offended  not  only  Pausanias,  but  also 
several  of  the  Ephors  and  leading  men  at  Sparta,  as  well 
as  Pharnabazus  the  Persian  satrap;  thus  indirectly  bring- 
ing about  the  emancipation  of  Athens  from  the  Thirty, 
the  partial  discouragement  of  the  Dekarchies  throughout 
Greece,  and  the  recall  of  Lysander  himself  from  his  com- 
mand. It  was  not  without  reluctance  that  the  conqueror 
of  Athens  submitted  to  descend  again  to  a  private  station. 
Amidst  the  crowd  of  flatterers  who  heaped  incense  on  him 
at  the  moment  of  his  omnipotence,  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  suggested  that  he  was  much  more  worthy  to 
reign  than  either  Agis  or  Pausanias:  that  the  kings  ought 

ing  a  power  which  could  by  pos- 
sibility be  termed  exorbitant  or 
dangerous.  We  know  that  during 
the  later  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  much  censure  was 
cast  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  prac- 
tice of  annually  changing  the 
admiral  (Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6,  4). 

The  Lacedemonians  seem  to 
have  been  impressed  with  these 
criticisms,  for  in  the  year  396  B.C. 
(the  year  before  the  battle  of 
Knidug)  they  conferred  upon  King 
Agesilaus,  who  was  then  com- 
manding the  land  army  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  command  of  the  fleet 
also — in  order  to  secure  unity  of 
operations.  This  had  never  bee? 
done  before  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4,  28). 


*  Thucyd.  i.  69,  70,  71,  84.    apyaii- 
Tpoita  U|xu>v  Ta  eirtTTj?E'J(xaTa — aoxvot 
wp6<;  6(ia:   |AeXX-/)Tas  xai  onroSrjfiTiTai 
upo;  r<8Tjn.otat&u« :  also  viii.  24. 

*  2iidpTT>v  6a|ia3i|AfJ&oTOv  (Simoni- 
des  ap.  Plutarch.  Agesilaum,  c.  1). 

*  See  an  expression  of  Aristotle 
(Polit.  ii.  6,  22)  about  the  function 
of  admiral   among  the  Laceda-mo- 
nians— t-i  f  op  TOI«  fisoiXeoaiv,  ouai 
oTp«Tr)Yol4  d'iSioic,  7)  vauapjrta  cjrsoov 
tupa  {iaatXeta  xaf(eoTr)xz. 

This  reflection, — which  Aristotle 
intimates  that  he  has  borrowed 
from  gome  one  else,  though 
without  saying  from  whom— must 
in  all  probability  have  been  founded 
upon  the  case  of  Lysander;  for 
never  after  Lysander,  was  there 
any  Lacedaemonian  admiral  enjoy- 
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to  be  taken,  not  from  the  first-born  of  the  lineage  of  Eury- 
sthenes  and  Prokles,  but  by  selection  out  of  all  the  Hera- 
kleids, of  whom  Lysander  himself  was  one;1  and  that  the 
person  elected  ought  to  be  not  merely  a  descendant  of 
Herakles,  but  a  worthy  parallel  of  Herakles  himself.  While 
paeans  were  sung  to  the  honour  of  Lysander  at  Samos2 — 
while  Choarilus  and  Antilochus  composed  poems  in  his 
praise — while  Antimachus  (a  poet  highly  esteemed  by 
Plato)  entered  into  a  formal  competition  of  recited  epic 
verses  called  Lysandria,  and  was  surpassed  by  Nikeratus 
— there  was  another  warm  admirer,  a  rhetor  or  sophist  of 
Halikarnassus,  named  Kleon,3  who  wrote  a  discourse  pro- 
ving that  Lysander  had  well  earned  the  regal  dignity — that 
personal  excellence  ought  to  prevail  over  legitimate 
descent — and  that  the  crown  ought  to  be  laid  open  to 
election  from  the  most  worthy  among  the  Herakleids. 
Considering  that  rhetoric  was  neither  employed  nor 
esteemed  at  Sparta,  we  cannot  reasonably  believe  that 
Lysander  really  ordered  the  composition  of  this  discourse 
as  an  instrument  of  execution  for  projects  preconceived  by 
himself,  in  the  same  manner  as  an  Athenian  prosecutor  or 
defendant  before  the  Dikastery  used  to  arm  himself  with 
a  speech  from  Lysias  or  Demosthenes.  Kleon  would  make 
his  court  professionally  through  such  a  prose  composition, 
whether  the  project  were  first  recommended  by  himself, 
or  currently  discussed  among  a  circle  of  admirers;  while 
Lysander  would  probably  requite  the  compliment  by  a 
reward  not  less  munificent  than  that  which  he  gave  to  the 
indifferent  poet  Antilochus.4  And  the  composition  would 
be  put  into  the  form  of  an  harangue  from  the  admiral  to 
his  countrymen,  without  any  definite  purpose  that  it  should 
be  ever  so  delivered.  Such  hypothesis  of  a  speaker  and  an 
audience  was  frequent  with  the  rhetors  in  their  writings, 
as  we  may  see  in  Isokrates — especially  in  his  sixth  dis- 
course, called  Archidamus. 


1  Plutarch,   Lysand.  o.  24.     Per-  Spartans,    not   simply  out   of  the 

hapi  he   may  have   been  simply  a  Herakleids.    This  ii  less  probable, 

member  of  the  tribe  called  Hylleis,  *    Duris   ap.    Athensum,    zv.    p. 

who    probably    called    themselves  696. 

Herakleids.      Some    affirmed    that  '  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.   18;   I  lu- 

Lysander     wished     to    cause    the  tarch,  Agesil.  c.  90. 

kiugs  to  be  elected  out  of  all  the  4  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  17. 
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Either  from  his  own  ambition,  or  from  the  suggestions 
of  others,  Lysander  came  now  to  conceive  the 
tion  of°the  idea  of  breaking  the  succession  of  the  two  regal 
kings  at  families,  and  opening  for  himself  a  door  to  reach 
the  crown.  His  projects  have  been  character- 
ised as  revolutionary;  but  there  seems  nothing  in  them 
which  fairly  merits  the  appellation  in  the  sense  which  that 
word  now  bears,  if  we  consider  accurately  what  the  Spartan 
kings  were  in  the  year  400  B.C.  In  this  view  the  associations 
connected  with  the  title  of  king,  are  to  a  modern  reader 
misleading.  The  Spartan  kings  were  not  kings  at  all,  in 
any  modern  sense  of  the  term;  not  only  they  were  not  ab- 
solute, but  they  were  not  even  constitutional  kings.  They 
were  not  sovereigns,  nor  was  any  Spartan  their  subject; 
every  Spartan  was  the  member  of  a  free  Grecian  community. 
The  Spartan  king  did  not  govern;  nor  did  he  reign,  in  the 
sense  of  having  government  carried  on  in  his  name  and  by 
his  delegates.  The  government  of  Sparta  was  carried  on 
by  the  Ephors,  with  frequent  consultation  of  the  senate, 
and  occasional,  though  rare  appeals,  to  the  public  assembly 
of  citizens.  The  Spartan  king  was  not  legally  inviolable. 
He  might  be,  and  occasionally  was,  arrested,  tried,  and 
punished  for  misbehaviour  in  the  discharge  of  his  functions. 
He  was  a  self-acting  person,  a  great  officer  of  state;  en- 
joying certain  definite  privileges,  and  exercising  certain 
military  and  judicial  functions,  which  passed  as  an  uni- 
versitas  by  hereditary  transmission  in  his  family;  but  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  Ephors  as  to  the  way  in  which 
he  performed  these  duties. l  Thus,  for  example,  it  was  his 

1  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  1,  6)  repre-  ship    substantially    on   the    same 

gents  justly   the   schemes    of  Ly-  footing,    as    that     on    which    the 

sander  as  going  npo?  TO  (xspo?  ti  office  of  the  kings    or  suffetes   of 

xivijsoi    Tij?    TtoXiTeiov    otov    apjnrjv  Carthage    stood ;     who     were    not 

•civo    xaTastjjoai    T)    aveXelv.      The  hereditary,  nor  confined  to  members 

Spartan  kingship  is  here  regarded  of  the  same  family  or  Gens,    but 

as    opxi   ti«— one    office    of   state,  chosen  out  of  the  principal  families 

among  others.     But  Aristotle  re-  or  Geutes.    Aristotle,  while  com- 

gards  Lysander  as  having  intended  paring  the  pouiXsit  at  Sparta  with 

to  destroy  the  kingship — xoTaXuaai  those  at  Carthage,   as  being  gene- 

TTJV    pooiXetav — which      does      not  rally    analogous,     pronounces    in 

appear  to  have  been  the  fact.    The  favour  of  the  Carthaginian    elec- 

plan   of  Lysander    was    to    retain  tion    as    better    than   the   Spartan 

the    kingship,     but    to    render    it  hereditary      transmission     (Arist. 

elective  instead  of  hereditary.   He  Polit.  ii.  8,  2). 
wished  to  place  the  Spartan  king- 
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privilege  to  command  the  army  when  sent  on  foreign  ser- 
vice; yet  a  law  was  made,  requiring  him  to  take  deputies 
along  with  him,  as  a  council  of  war  without  whom  nothing 
was  to  be  done.  The  Ephors  recalled  Agesilaus  when  they 
thought  fit;  and  they  brought Pausanias  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment, for  alleged  misconduct  in  his  command. l  The  only 
way  in  which  the  Spartan  kings  formed  part  of  the  sove- 
reign power  in  the  state,  or  shared  in  the  exercise  of  go- 
vernment properly  so  call  ed,  was  that  they  had  votes  ex  officio 
in  the  Senate,  and  could  vote  there  by  proxy  when  they 
were  not  present.  In  ancient  times,  very  imperfectly 
known,  the  Spartan  kings  seem  really  to  have  been  sove- 
reigns; the  government  having  then  been  really  carried  on 
by  them  or  by  their  orders.  But  in  the  year  400  B.C., 
Agis  and  Pausanias  had  become  nothing  more  than  great 
and  dignified  hereditary  officers  of  state,  still  bearing  the 
old  title  of  their  ancestors.  To  throw  open  these  here- 
ditary functions  to  all  the  members  of  the  Herakleid  Gens, 
by  election  from  their  number,  might  be  a  change  better 
or  worse:  it  was  a  startling  novelty  (just  as  it  would  have 
been  to  propose,  that  any  of  the  various  priesthoods,  which 
were  hereditary  in  particular  families,  should  be  made 
elective),  because  of  the  extreme  attachment  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  old  and  sanctified  customs;  but  it  cannot  properly 
be  styled  revolutionary.  The  Ephors,  the  Senate,  and  the 
public  assembly,  might  have  made  such  a  change  in  full 
legal  form,  without  any  appeal  to  violence;  the  kings  might 
vote  against  it,  but  they  would  have  been  outvoted.  And 
if  the  change  had  been  made,  the  Spartan  government 
would  have  remained,  in  form  as  well  as  in  principle,  just 
what  it  was  before;  although  the  Eurystheneid  and  Pro- 
kleid  families  would  have  lost  their  privileges.  It  is  not 
meant  here  to  deny  that  the  Spartan  kings  were  men  of 
great  importance  in  the  state,  especially  when  (like  Age- 
silaus)  they  combined  with  their  official  station  a  marked 
personal  energy.  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  the  asso- 
ciations, connected  with  the  title  of  king  in  the  modern 
mind,  do  not  properly  apply  to  them. 

To  carry  his  point  at  Sparta,  Lysander  was  well  aware 
that  agencies  of  an  unusual  character  must  be  employed. 
Quitting  Sparta  soon  after  his  recall,  he  visited  the  oracles 
of  Delphi,  Dodona,  and  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya,2  in  order 

«  Thucyd.  y.  63 ;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.         *  Diodor.  xlv.  13 ;  Cicero,  de  Divin. 
6.  26;  IT.  2,  1.  1.  43,  96;  Corn.  Nepoi,  Lyaand.c.3. 
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to  procure,  by  persuasion  or  corruption,  injunctions  to  the 
His  in-  Spartans  countenancing  his  projects.  So  great 
trigues  to  was  the  general  effect  of  oracular  injunctions  on 

make  him-      ,,       ,,  .     n  T7..  y     , 

self  king  at  the  bpartan  mind,  that  Kleoraenes  had  thus  ob- 
Sparta— he  tained  the  deposition  of  King  Deraaratus, — and 

tries  m  vain     ,,  -i    j -r»i    •  j.  .1-1 

to  move  the  the  exiled  .rleistoanax,  his  own  return;  1  bribery 
oracles  in  having  been  in  both  cases  the  moving  impulse. 

Ins  favour—    -rj    ,   T°  ,,      ,,      .       °.       V,- 

scheme  laid  -tJut  Lysander  was  not  equally  fortunate.  None 
for  the  pro-  Of  these  oracles  could  be  induced, by  any  offers, 

duction  of  ii     i       t> 

sacred  do-  to  venture  upon  so  grave  a  sentence  as  that  of 
cuments,  as  repealing  the  established  law  of  succession  to 
hidden,n  by  the  Spartan  throne.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
a  son  of  priests  of  Ammon,  not  content  with  refusing  his 
offers,  came  over  to  Sparta  to  denounce  his 
proceeding ;  upon  which  accusation  Lysander  was  put  on 
his  trial,  but  acquitted. 

The  statement  that  he  was  thus  tried  and  acquitted, 
I  think  untrue.  But  his  schemes  thus  far  miscarried — and 
he  was  compelled  to  resort  to  another  stratagem,  yet  still 
appealing  to  the  religious  susceptibilities  of  his  countrymen. 
There  had  been  born  some  time  before,  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Euxine,  a  youth  named  Silenus,  whose  mother  affir- 
med that  he  was  the  son  of  Apollo;  an  assertion  which 
found  extensive  credence,  notwithstanding  various  diffi- 
culties raised  by  the  sceptics.  While  making  known  at 
Sparta  this  new  birth  of  a  son  to  the  god,  the  partisans  of 
Lysander  also  spread  abroad  the  news  that  there  existed 
sacred  manuscripts  and  inspired  records,  of  great  antiquity, 
hidden  and  yet  unread,  in  the  custody  of  the  Delphian 
priests;  not  to  be  touched  or  consulted  until  some  genuine 
son  of  Apollo  should  come  forward  to  claim  them.  With 
the  connivance  of  some  among  the  priests,  certain  oracles 
were  fabricated  agreeable  to  the  views  of  Lysander.  The 
plan  was  concerted  that  Silenus  should  present  himself  at 
Delphi,  tender  the  proofs  of  his  divine  parentage,  and  then 
claim  the  inspection  of  these  hidden  records;  which  the 
priests,  after  an  apparently  rigid  scrutiny,  were  prepared 
to  grant.  Silenus  would  then  read  them  aloud  in  the  pre- 
sence of  all  the  spectators;  and  one  would  be  found  among 
them,  recommending  to  the  Spartans  to  choose  their  kings 
out  of  all  the  best  citizens.2 

1  Plutarch,   Lysand.   c.  25,    from      66;  Thucyd.  v.  12. 
Kphorus.     Compare    Herodot.    vi.         *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  o.  26. 
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So  nearly  did  this  project  approach  to  consummation, 
thatSilenus  actually  presented  himself  atDelphi,   His  aim  at 
and  put  in  his  claim.     But  one  of  the  confede-   *h?  king- 
rates  either  failed  in  his  courage,  or  broke  down,   n^r^ails 
at  the  critical  moment;  so  that  the  hidden  re-   theiess  he 
cords  still  remained  hidden.    Yet  though  Ly-  'VSiS™™ 
sander  was  thus  compelled  to  abandon  his  plan,   influence  at 
nothing  was  made  public  about  it  until  after   sParta- 
his  death.     It  might  probably  have  succeeded,  had  he  found 
temple-confederates  of  proper  courage  and  cunning — when 
we  consider  the  profound  and  habitual  deference  of  the 
Spartans  to  Delphi;  upon  the  sanction  of  which  oracle  the 
Lykurgean  institutions  themselves  were  mainly  understood 
to  rest.    And  an  occasion  presently  arose,  on  which  the 
proposed  change  might  have  been  tried  with  unusual  faci- 
lity and  pertinence;  though  Lysander  himself,  having  once 
miscarried,  renounced  his  enterprise,  and  employed  his  in- 
fluence, which  continued  unabated,  in  giving  the  sceptre 
to  another  instead  of  acquiring  it  for  himself1 — like  Mucian 
in  reference  to  the  Emperor  Vespasian. 


>  Tacit.  Histor.  i.  10.  "Cut  ex- 
pediting fuerit  traders  imperium, 
quam  obtinere." 

The  general  fact  of  the  conspiracy 
of  Lysander  to  open  for  himself 
a  way  to  the  throne,  appears  to 
rest  on  very  sufficient  testimony — 
that  of  Ephorus  ;  to  whom  perhaps 
the  words  (paol  tivtc  in  Aristotle 
may  allude,  where  he  mentions 
this  conspiracy  as  having  been 
narrated  (Polit.  v.  i,  6).  But  Plu- 
tarch, as  well  as  K.  O.  Muller 
(Hist,  of  Dorians,  iv.  9,  6)  and 
others,  erroneously  represent  the 
intrigues  with  the  oracle  as  being 
resorted  to  after  Lysander  re- 
turned from  accompanying  Agesi- 
lau«  to  Asia ;  which  is  certainly 
impossible,  since  Lysander  accom- 
panied Ageillaus  out,  in  the 
spring  of  S9«  u.o.-did  not  return 
to  Greece  until  the  spring  of  396 
B.C.— and  was  then  employed,  with 
an  interval  not  greater  than  four 
or  five  months,  OB  that  expedition 


against    Boeotia    wherein   he    was 
slain. 

The  tampering  of  Lysander  with 
the  oracle  must  undoubtedly  have 
taken  place  prior  to  the  death  of 
Agis — at  some  time  between  403 
B.C.  and  399  B.C.  The  humiliation 
which  he  received  in  396  B.C.  from 
Agesilaus  might  indeed  have  led 
him  to  revolve  in  his  mind  the 
renewal  of  his  former  plans,  but 
he  can  have  had  no  time  to  do 
anything  towards  them.  Aristotle 
(Polit.  v.  6,  2)  alludes  to  the  humi- 
liation of  Lysander  by  the  kings 
as  an  example  of  incidents  tending 
to  raise  disturbance  in  an  aristo- 
cratical  government;  but  this  hu- 
miliation probably  alludes  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  thwarted 
in  Attica  by  Pausanias  in  403  B.C. 
—  which  proceeding  is  ascribed  by 
Plutarch  to  both  kings,  as  well  as 
to  their  jealousy  of  Lygander  (see 
Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  21)— not  to 
the  treatment  of  Lysander  by  Age- 
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It  was  apparently  about  a  year  after  the  campaigns 

B.C.  399.  in  Elis,  that  King  Agis,  now  an  old  man,  was 

Death  of  taken  ill  at  Hersea  in  Arcadia,  and  carried  back 

Agis  king  |o  gparta  where  he  shortly  afterwards  expired. 

of  bparta—  -,-,..    r  .e    L..            i     j      •          i  •    ,1    . 

doubt  as  to  His  wile  Timsea  had  given  birth  to  a  son  named 

the  legiti-  Leotychides,  now  a  youth  about  fifteen  years  of 

macy   of  his  .       T»    j.   IL        i       -a.-                    r    J.L- 

son  Leoty-  age.1     Jout  the   legitimacy  ot   this   youth   had 

chides.  always  been  suspected  by  Agis,  who  had  pro- 

Agesilaus,  ji_                 i_-j.i_Vcii                              £     , 

seconded  nounced,  when  the  birth  ot  the  child  was  first 

by  Lysan-  made  known  to  him,  that  it  could  not  be  his. 


1   " 


to'the*1*1  "  He  had  been  frightened  out  of  his  wife's  bed  by 
throne.  the  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  was  construed 
as  a  warning  from  Poseidon,  and  was  held  to  be  a  prohi- 
Cyf  f.  V  bition  of  intercourse  for  a  certain  time;  during  which  interval 
f^lj  *f  Leotychides  was  born.  This  was  one  story:  another  was, 
that  the  young  prince  was  the  son  of  Alkibiades,  born 
during  the  absence  of  Agis  in  his  command  at  Dekeleia. 
^>  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  Agis,  though  origin- 
ally doubtful  of  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides,  had  after- 
wards retracted  his  suspicions,  and  fully  recognised  him; 
especially,  and  with  peculiar  solemnity,  during  his  last 
illness.2  As  in  the  case  of  Demaratus  about  a  century 
earlier3  —  advantage  was  taken  of  these  doubts  by  Agesilaus, 
the  younger  brother  of  Agis,  powerfully  seconded  by  Ly- 
sander,  to  exclude  Leotychides,  and  occupy  the  throne 
himself. 

Agesilaus  was  the  son  of  King  Archidamus,  not  by 

Character      Lampito  the  mother  of  Agis,  but  by  a  second 

of  Age-         wife  named  Eupolia.  He  was  now  at  the  mature 

age  of  forty,4  and  having  been  brought  up  with- 

out any  prospect  of  becoming  king  —  at  least  until  very 

silaus  in  396  B.C.     The   mission  of  man   was  the   son    of  Alkibiadfia, 

Lysander  to  the   despot  Dionysiua  may  be   held  sufficient  as  chrono- 

at  Syracuse  (Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  2)  logical  evidence  to  certify  his  age. 

must   also  have  taken   place  prior  2  Xen.Hellen.iii.3,  2;  Pausanias, 

to   the   death    of  Agis    in  399  B.C.  Hi.  8.  4;  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  3. 

whether  before  or  after  the  failure  *  Herodot.  v.  66. 

of  the  stratagem  at  Delphi,  is  un-  4  I  confess  I  do  not   understand 

certain;  perhaps  after  it.  how  Xenophon   can  affirm,  in   his 

1  The   age  of  Leotychides  is  ap-  Agesilaus,   i.^  6,    'ApjoUaoc  tolvuv 

proximately   marked    by  the   date  eti  |xsv  vsoc  iov  STU^S  TJJC  fiaaiXei??. 

of  the   presence  of  Alkibiades  at  For  he  himself  says   (ii.  28),  and 

Sparta  414—413  B.C.    The  mere  ru-  it    seems    well    established,    that 

mour,true  or  false,  that  this  young  Agesilaus  died  at  the  age  of  above 
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recent  times — had  passed  through  the  unmitigated  rigour 
of  Spartan  drill  and  training.  He  was  distinguished  for 
all  Spartan  virtues :  exemplary  obedience  to  authority,  in 
the  performance  of  his  trying  exercises,  military  as  well  as 
civil — emulation,  in  trying  to  surpass  every  competitor — 
extraordinary  courage,  energy,  as  well  as  facility  in  endu- 
ring hardship — simplicity  and  frugality  in  all  his  personal 
habits — extreme  sensibility  to  the  opinion  of  his  fellow- 
citizens.  Towards  his  personal  friends  or  adherents,  he 
was  remarkable  for  fervour  of  attachment,  even  for  unscru- 
pulous partisanship,  with  a  readiness  to  use  all  his  influence 
in  screening  their  injustices  or  shortcomings;  while  he  was 
comparatively  placable  and  generous  in  dealing  with  rivals 
at  home,  notwithstanding  his  eagerness  to  be  first  in  every 
sort  of  competition.  *  His  manners  were  cheerful  and  po- 
pular, and  his  physiognomy  pleasing;  though  in  stature  he 
was  not  only  small  but  mean,  and  though  he  laboured  under 
the  additional  defect  of  lameness  on  one  leg,2  which  ac- 
counts for  his  constant  refusal  to  suffer  his  statue  to  be  taken.3 
He  was  indifferent  to  money,  and  exempt  from  excess  of 
selfish  feeling,  except  in  his  passion  for  superiority  and 
power. 

In  spite  of  his  rank  as  brother  of  Agis,  Agesilaus  had 
never  yet  been  tried  in  any  military  command,  though  he 
had  probably  served  in  the  army  either  at  Dekeleia  or  in 
Asia.  Much  of  his  character  therefore  lay  as  yet  undis- 
closed. And  his  popularity  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
greater  at  the  moment  when  the  throne  became  vacant, 
inasmuch  as,  having  never  been  put  in  a  position  to  excite 
jealousy,  he  stood  distinguished  only  for  accomplishments, 
efforts,  endurances,  and  punctual  obedience,  wherein  even 
the  poorest  citizens  were  his  competitors  on  equal  terms. 
Nay,  so  complete  was  the  self-constraint,  and  the  habit  of 
smothering  emotions,  generated  by  a  Spartan  training,  that 
even  the  cunning  Lysander  himself  did  not  at  this  time 
know  him.  He  and  Agesilaus  had  been  early  and  intimate 

80  (Plutarch,   Agesil.  c.  40);  and  It   appears    that   the   mother  of 

his  death  must  have  been    about  Agesilaus  wag  a  very  small  woman, 

360  B.C.  and  that  Archidamus  had  incurred 

'Plutarch,    Agesilaug,    c.  2—5;  the  censure  of  the  Ephors,  on  that 

Xenoph.   Agesil.  vii.  3;   Plutarch,  especial  ground,  for  marrying  her. 

Apophth.  Laconic,  p.  212  D.  «  Xenoph.  Agesil.  xi.  7;  Plutarch 

*  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2;  Xenoph.  Agesil.  c.  2. 
Agesil.  Tiii.  1. 
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friends, J  both  having  been  placed  as  boys  in  the  same  herd 
or  troop  for  the  purposes  of  discipline ;  a  strong  illustra- 
tion of  the  equalising  character  of  this  discipline,  since  we 
know  that  Lysander  was  of  poor  parents  and  condition.2 
He  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  Agesilaus  to  be  of  a 
disposition  particularly  gentle  and  manageable;  and  this 
was  his  main  inducement  for  espousing  the  pretensions  of 
the  latter  to  the  throne,  after  the  decease  of  Agis.  Ly- 
sander reckoned,  if  by  his  means  Agesilaus  became  kingr 
on  a  great  increase  of  his  own  influence,  and  especially  on 
a  renewed  mission  to  Asia,  if  not  as  ostensible  general, 
at  least  as  real  chief  under  the  titular  headship  of  the  new 
king. 

Accordingly,  when  the  imposing  solemnities  which 
Conflicting  always  marked  the  funeral  of  a  king  of  Sparta 
pretensions  were  terminated,3  and  the  day  arrived  for  in- 
°autgaen<i~  stallation  of  a  new  king,  Agesilaus,  under  the 
Leoty-  promptings  of  Lysander,  stood  forward  to  con- 
chides.  ies^  fae  legitimacy  and  the  title  of  Leotychides, 
and  to  claim  the  sceptre  for  himself — a  true  Herakleid, 
brother  of  the  late  king  Agis.  In  the  debate,  which  pro- 
bably took  place  not  merely  before  the  Ephors  and  the 
Senate  but  before  the  assembled  citizens  besides — Ly- 
sander warmly  seconded  his  pretensions.  Of  this  debate 
unfortunately  we  are  not  permitted  to  know  much.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  the  mature  age  and  excellent  reputation 
of  Agesilaus  would  count  as  a  great  recommendation,  when 
set  against  an  untried  youth;  and  this  was  probably  the 
real  point  (since  the  relationship  of  both  was  so  near)  upon 
which  decision  turned;4  for  the  legitimacy  of  Leotychides 
was  positively  asseverated  by  his  mother  Timsea,5  and  we 
do  not  find  that  the  question  of  paternity  was  referred 
to  the  Delphian  oracle,  as  in  the  case  of  Demaratus. 

There  was  however  one  circumstance  which  stood 
much  in  the  way  of  Agesilaus — his  personal  deformity.  A 
lame  king  of  Sparta  had  never  yet  been  known.  And  if 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  2.  alXaov  xot  T<J>  ysvei  xal  T^J  apst^,  Ac. 

2  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  2.  4  Xen.    Hellen.   iii.   3,   2.      This 
*  Xenopb.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  1.  statement  contradicts  the  talk  fr.\- 
4  Plutarch,   Lysand.   c.  22;   Plut-  puted  to  Timaea  hy  Duris  (Plutarcli, 

arch,   Agesil.   c.   3;    Xen.  Hellen.     Agesil.  c.  3;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c. 
iii.  3,2;  Xen.  Agesil.  1.  5— xpivaoa     23). 
rj  uAXi?  dventxXrjTorepov   eivai  'Ay/)- 
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we  turn  back  more  than  a  century  to  the  occurrence  of  a  si- 
milar deformity  in  one  of  theBattiad  princes  atKyrene^we 
see  the  Kyrenians  taking  it  so  deeply  to  heart,   Objection 
that  they  sent  to  ask  advice  from  Delphi,   and   taken 
to  invite   the   Mantineian   reformer  Demonax.   again.st 
Over  and  above  this  sentiment  of  repugnance,   on*  the 
too,  the  gods  had  specially  forewarned  Sparta   g?°»nd  of 

',  •       «       Tk-         *Ii_  A        nls  lame- 

to    beware    of  "a    lame    reign.       Diopeithes,  ness— 

a  prophet   and  religious  adviser    of  high  re-   oracle  pro- 

.  £  ,     •£> . ,  c  -,-  1  •  j  A        duced  by 

putation,  advocated  the  cause  or  Leotychides.  Diopeithes 

He  produced  an  ancient  oracle,  telling  Sparta,  rel?ded 

that   "with   all  her  pride  she  must  not  suffer  terpreta"" 

a  lame   reign  to   impair  her    stable   footing;2  tion  °f 

e         •<•      i_        j-j  ij        jx  j    Lysander. 

for  if  she  did  so,  unexampled  suffering  and 
ruinous  wars  would  long  beset  her."  This  prophecy 
had  already  been  once  invoked,  about  eighty  years  earlier,3 
but  with  a  very  different  interpretation.  To  Grecian 
leaders,  like  Themistokles  or  Lysander,  it  was  an  ac- 
complishment of  no  small  value  to  be  able  to  elude  incon- 
venient texts  or  intractable  religious  feelings,  by  expository 
ingenuity.  And  Lysander  here  raised  his  voice  (as  The- 
mistokles had  done  on  the  momentous  occasion  before  the 
battle  of  Salamis4),  to  combat  the  professional  expositors; 
contending  that  by  "a  lame  reign,"  the  god  meant,  not  a 
bodily  defect  in  the  king — which  might  not  even  be  con- 
genital, but  might  arise  from  some  positive  hurt5 — but  the 
reign  of  any  king  who  was  not  a  genuine  descendant  of 
Herakles. 

The  influence  of  Lysander,6  combined  doubtless  with 

1  Herodot.  ir.  181.  AieSiSato  8e 
TTJV  flootXrjtijv  TOU  'ApXEoiXsuj  6  TtaK 
BiTTO«,  ^0X64  T*  i(i>v  xal  O'ix  dpTi- 
KOUS.  Oi  Si  Kuprjvaioi  tpo<  TTIV 


HOV  t;  AlXfOUi;,  ilt£lpT]30|AtVOtK  JvTlVO 

tp6rov  xoTaoTTjaanevoi  xdXXioto  5v 
oixionv. 

1  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  22;  Pint- 
«ch,  Ageiil.  c.  3;  Pausan.  iii.  8,  6. 

1  Diodor.  xi.  60. 

*  Herodot.  vii.  143. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,   3.  tix  '--jx 
ofoiTo,  ~'oi  6»6v  tolJTo  xtXt'ittv  tp'jXd- 
^ao^i,  (*T)  KpoanTotiaas  TH  -^w- 


X«UJIQ,  dXXa  (iSXXov,  (XT)  o6x  a>v 
TOO  ~(ivws  pcrjiAsOaTj. 

Congenital  lameness  would  be 
regarded  as  a  mark  of  divine  dis- 
pleasure, and  therefore  a  disquali- 
fication from  the  throne,  as  in  the 
cage  of  Battns  of  KyrSnS  above 
noticed.  But  the  words  XU>XT)  (ta- 
otXtia  were  general  enough  to  cover 
both  the  cases— superinduced  as 
well  as  congenital  lameness.  It  is 
upon  this  that  Lysander  founds  his 
inference — that  the  god  did  not 
mean  to  allude  to  bodily  lameness 
at  all. 

'  Pausaniag,   iii.  8,  5;  Plutarch, 

P  2 
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a  preponderance  of  sentiment  already  tending  towards 
Agesilaus,  caused  this  effort  of  interpretative  subtlety  to 
Agesilaus  be  welcomed  as  convincing,  and  led  to  the  no- 
Is  ^dnfe— ed  mination  of  the  lame  candidate  as  king.  There 
Buspicfons  was  however  a  considerable  minority,  to  whom 
•which  al-  this  decision  appeared  a  sin  against  the  gods 
malne™"  and  a  mockery  of  the  oracle.  And  though  the 
attached  to  murmurs  of  such  dissentients  were  kept  down 
iiuerpreta-  by  the  ability  and  success  of  Agesilaus  during 
tion.  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  yet  when,  in  his  ten 

last  years,  calamity  and  humiliation  were  poured  thickly 
upon  this  proud  city,  the  public  sentiment  c,ame  decidedly 
round  to  their  view.  Many  a  pious  Spartan  then  exclaimed, 
with  feelings  of  bitter  repentance,  that  the  divine  word 
never  failed  to  come  true  at  last, l  and  that  Sparta  was 
justly  punished  for  having  wilfully  shut  her  eyes  to  the 
distinct  and  merciful  warning  vouchsafed  to  her,  about  the 
mischiefs  of  a  "lame  reign."  2 

Besides  the  crown,  Agesilaus  at  the  same  time  acquired 

the  large  property  left  by  the  late  King  Agis ; 

Popular        an  acquisition  which  enabled  him  to  display  his 

conduct  of  -j.     i_      j.  c  v    n-      f  •:      ,r     J 

Agesilaus—  generosity  by  transferring  halt  oi  it  at  once  to 
ht  Cthncili~  kis  maternal  relatives — for  the  most  part  poor 
Ephors—  persons.3  The  popularity  acquired  by  this  step 
his  great  was  stiU  farther  increased  by  his  manner  of  con- 
spar  ta*— Ids  ducting  himself  towards  the  Ephors  and  Senate, 
energy,  Between  these  magistrates  and  the  kings  there 
within-  was  generally  a  bad  understanding.  The  kings, 
scrupulous  not  having  lost  the  tradition  of  the  plenary 
ship**  power  once  enjoyed  by  their  ancestors,  displayed 
as  much  haughty  reserve  as  they  dared,  towards 
an  authority  now  become  essentially  superior  to  their  own. 

Agesil.  c.  3;  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  "Plutarch.  Agesil.c. 30  ;  Plutarch, 

22  ;  Justin,  vi.  2.  Compar.  Agesil.  and  Pomp.  c.  1. 

1  *I8'  otov,  «o  itottSs?,  rcpoaeu.i£ev  AftjoiXaoc  8e  TTJV  potoiXsiav  I8o£s 

acpap  XapEtv,  OUTS  ta  icpbi;  fteou?  ap.EU.itTOC, 

To&itoc  TO  9eoitpoitov  ''IC'iv  outs  Ta  itpo$  dvQpibnoy?,  xpiva?  vo- 

T?j«  itaXai!p«TOU  itpovoia?,  Qeion  Aeu>tuy_i5Tjv,  ov  uiov  ayTOU  dits- 

"Ov  eXaxev,  Ac.  8ei£ev  6  o8EXtpo<;  Yv1Q9lo'y»  T°v  ^* 

This  is  a  splendid  chorus  of  the  y_pr,3[i6v  xatSlpu>WVei|Mvoc  TOV  nepl 

Trachiniae  of  Sophoklgs  (822)  pro-  TTJ?  ytui\6trj-:t3^.    Again,  ib.  c.  2.  81 

claiming  their'  sentiments  on   the  'AfT)ciXaov    eitsaxoTrjas    T<|>   ^p7)a|xt}> 

awful  death  of  HeraklSs,  in   the  AuoavSpo;. 

tunic    of  Nessus,    which  has  just  '  Xen.   Agesil.   iv.   5;   Plutarch, 

been  announced  as  about  to  happen.  Ages.  c.  4. 
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But  Agesilaus — not  less  from  his  own  pre-established 
habits,  than  from  anxiety  to  make  up  for  the  defects  of  his 
title — adopted  a  line  of  conduct  studiously  opposite.  He 
not  only  took  pains  to  avoid  collision  with  the  Ephors,  but 
showed  marked  deference  both  to  their  orders  and  to  their 
persons.  He  rose  from  his  seat  whenever  they  appeared ; 
he  conciliated  both  Ephors  and  senators  by  timely  presents. ' 
By  such  judicious  proceeding,  as  well  as  by  his  exact  ob- 
servance of  the  laws  and  customs,2  he  was  himself  the 
greatest  gainer.  Combined  with  that  ability  and  energy 
in  which  he  was  never  deficient,  it  ensured  to  him  more 
real  power  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  king  of 
Sparta;  power,  not  merely  over  the  military  operations 
abroad  which  usually  fell  to  the  kings — but  also  over  the 
policy  of  the  state  at  home.  On  the  increase  and  main- 
tenance of  that  real  power,  his  chief  thoughts  were  con- 
centrated; new  dispositions  generated  by  kingship,  which 
had  never  shown  themselves  in  him  before.  Despising, 
like  Lysander,  both  money,  luxury,  and  all  the  outward 
show  of  power — he  exhibited,  as  a  king,  an  ultra-Spartan 
simplicity,  carried  almost  to  affectation,  in  diet,  clothing, 
and  general  habits.  But  like  Lysander  also,  he  delighted 
in  the  exercise  of  dominio.n  through  the  medium  of  knots 
or  factions  of  devoted  partisans,  whom  he  rarely  scrupled 
to  uphold  in  all  their  career  of  injustice  and  oppression. 
Though  an  amiable  man,  with  no  disposition  to  tyranny 
and  still  less  to  plunder,  for  his  own  benefit — Agesilaus 
thus  made  himself  the  willing  instrument  of  both,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  various  coadjutors  and  friends,  whose  power 
and  consequence  he  identified  with  his  own.3. 

At  the  moment  when  Agesilaus  became  king,  Sparta 
was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power,  holding  nearly  all  the 
Grecian  towns  as  subject  allies,  with  or  without  tribute. 
She  was  engaged  in  the  task  (as  has  already  been  mentioned) 
of  protecting  the  Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  sa- 
traps in  their  neighbourhood.  And  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  life  of  Agesilaus  consists  in  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  espoused,  and  the  vigour  and  ability  with 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  4.  conica,  p.  209  F— 212  D. 

'  Xen.  Agesi).  vii.  2.  See  the   incident  alluded   to  by 

'  Isokrates,  Orat.  v.  (Philipp.)  a.  Theopompus  ap.   Athcneeum,   xiii. 

100;     Plutarch,     Agesilaus,     c.     3,  p.  609. 

13-23;   Plutarch,  Apophthegm.  La- 
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which  he  conducted,  this  great  Pan-hellenic  duty.  It 
will  be  seen  that  success  in  his  very  promising  career 
was  intercepted  *  by  his  bad  factious  subservience  to  par- 
tisans, at  home  and  abroad — by  his  unmeasured  thirst  for 
Spartan  omnipotence — and  his  indifference  or  aversion  to 
any  generous  scheme  of  combination  with  the  cities  depen- 
dent on  Sparta. 

His  attention  however  was  first  called  to  a  dangerous 
B.C.  398-397.  internal  conspiracy  with  which  Sparta  was 
Dangerous  threatened.  The  "lame  reign"  was  at  yet  less 
conspiracy  than  twelve  months  old,  when  Agesilaus,  being 
terror-'**""  engaged  in  sacrificing  at  one  of  the  established 
striking  state  solemnities,  was  apprised  by  the  officiating 
sacrifices.  prophet,  that  the  victims  exhibited  menacing 
symptoms,  portending  a  conspiracy  of  the  most  formidable 
character.  A  second  sacrifice  gave  yet  worse  promise; 
and  on  the  third  the  terrified  prophet  exclaimed,  "Agesi  - 
laus,  the  revelation  before  us  imports  that  we  are  actually 
in  the  midst  of  our  enemies."  They  still  continued  to 
sacrifice,  but  victims  were  now  offered  to  the  averting 
and  preserving  gods,  with  prayers  that  these  latter,  by 
tutelary  interposition,  would  keep  off  the  impending 
peril.  At  length,  after  much  repetition  and  great  diffi- 
culty, favourable  victim's  were  obtained;  the  meaning  of 
which  was  soon  made  clear.  Five  days  afterwards,  an  in- 
former came  before  the  Ephors,  communicating  the  secret, 
that  a  dangerous  conspiracy  was  preparing,  organised  by 
a  citizen  named  Kinadon.2 

The  conspirator  thus  named  was  a  Spartan  citizen, 

but  not  one  of  that  select  number  called  the 

and"posi-      Equals    or   the  Peers.     It   has    already  been 

tion  of  the    mentioned  that  inequalities  had  been  gradually 

chief  con-  .  •,.,,     ,      ...  °c  0 

spirator  growing  up  among  qualified  citizens  ot  Sparta, 
Kinadon—  tending  tacitly  to  set  apart  a  certain  number  of 
parties  at  them  under  the  name  of  The  Peers,  and  all  the 
Sparta—  rest  under  the  correlative  name  of  The  Inferiors, 
numb'er'o?  Besides  this,  since  the  qualification  of  every 
maicon-  family  lasted  only  so  long  as  the  citizen  could 
furnish  a  given  contribution  for  himself  and  his 
sons  to  the  public  mess-table,  and  since  industry  of  every 
kind  was  inconsistent  with  the  rigid  personal  drilling  im- 

1  Isokrates  (Orat.  v.  ut  sup.)  makes  a  remark  in  substance  the  same. 
1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  4. 
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posed  upon  all  of  them — the  natural  consequence  was,  that 
in  each  generation  a  certain  number  of  citizens  became 
disfranchised  and  dropped  off.  But  these  disfranchised 
men  did  not  become  Perioeki  or  Helots.  They  were  still 
citizens,  whose  qualification,  though  in  abeyance,  might  be 
at  any  time  renewed  by  the  munificence  of  a  rich  man;1 
so  that  they  too,  along  with  the  lesser  citizens,  were  known 
under  the  denomination  of  The  Inferiors. 

It  was  to  this  class  that  Kinadou  belonged.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  courage,  who  had 
discharged  with  honour  his  duties  in  the  Lykurgean  dis- 
cipline,* and  had  imbibed  from  it  that  sense  of  personal 
equality,  and  that  contempt  of  privilege,  which  its  theory 
as  well  as  its  practice  suggested.  Notwithstanding  all 
exactness  of  duty  performed,  he  found  that  the  constitution, 
as  practically  worked,  excluded  him  from  the  honours  and 
distinctions  of  the  state;  reserving  them  for  the  select  ci- 
tizens known  under  the  name  of  Peers.  And  this  exclusion 
had  become  more  marked  and  galling  since  the  formation 
of  the  Spartan  empire  after  the  victory  of  ^Egospotami; 
whereby  the  number  of  lucrative  posts  (harmosties  and 
others)  all  monopolised  by  the  Peers,  had  been  so  much 
multiplied.  Debarred  from  the  great  political  prizes, 
Kinadon  was  still  employed  by  the  Ephors,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  high  spirit  and  military  sufficiency,  in  that 
standing  force  which  they  kept  for  maintaining  order  at 
home.3  He  had  been  the  agent  ordered  on  several  of 
those  arbitrary  seizures  which  they  never  scrupled  to 
employ  towards  persons  whom  they  regarded  as  dangerous. 
But  this  was  no  satisfaction  to  his  mind ;  nay,  probably,  by 
bringing  him  into  close  contact  with  the  men  in  authority, 
it  contributed  to  lessen  his  respect  for  them.  He  desired 

1  See  Ch.  vi.  of  this  History.  theory ;  whereby  every  citizen,  who 

'  Xen.   Hellen.   iii.   3,  6.     Outoc  rigorously   discharged   hig  duty  in 

(Kinadon)   I'    jjv    vtaviaxo?   x»i    to  the  public  drill,   belonged   to   the 

*»4ot    xai    TTJI    fyvyjii    suptoSTi;,  o'j  number  (De  Rep.  Lac.  x.  7). 

ixivtoi  TU>V  6(ioiuj(.  There    was  a  variance    between 

The    meaning    of    the    term    Oi  the  theory  and  the  practice. 

?|M>toi    fluctuates  in  Xenophon;  it  '  Xen.  Hellen.   iii.  3,  9.    Trr.pt- 

cometimet,  as  here,  is  used  to  sig-  TTJXCI  Si  *<si  SXX'  rj$rj  6  KiviStov  -rote 

nify    the    privileged    Peers — again  'E<p6po««  toiaOta.    iii.  8,  7.    01  o«v 

De  Bepub.  Laced,  viii.  1 ;  and  Anab.  TiT»T(tivoi     T)|AU>V    (Kinadon    says) 

IT.  6,    14.    Sometimes    again   it   is  auToi  £itXa  xixiT,p.«&a. 
vied  agreeably   to   the  Lykurgean 
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"to  be  inferior  to  no  man  in  Sparta"  * — and  his  conspiracy 
was  undertaken  to  realise  this  object  by  breaking  up  the 
constitution. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  amidst  the  general 
Police  of  insecurity  which  pervaded  the  political  society 
the  Ephora  of  Laconia,  the  Ephors  maintained  a  secret 
tio"f°aida~  police  and  system  of  espionage  which  reached 
before  its  height  of  unscrupulous  efficiency  under  the 

them.  title  of  the  Krypteia.     Such  precautions  were 

now  more  than  ever  requisite;  for  the  changes  in  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Spartan  politics  tended  to  multiply  the 
number  of  malcontents,  and  to  throw  the  Inferiors  as  well 
as  the  Periceki  and  the  Neodamodes  (manumitted  Helots), 
into  one  common  antipathy  with  the  Helots,  against  the 
exclusive  partnership  of  the  Peers.  Informers  were  thus 
sure  of  encouragement  and  reward,  and  the  man  who  now 
came  to  the  Ephors  either  was  really  an  intimate  friend 
of  Kinadon,  or  had  professed  himself  such  in  order  to  elicit 
the  secret.  "Kinadon  (said  he  to  the  Ephors)  brought  me 
to  the  extremity  of  the  market-place,  and  bade  me  count 
how  many  Spartans  there  were  therein.  I  reckoned  up 
about  forty,  besides  the  king,  the  Ephors,  and  the  Senators. 
Upon  my  asking  him  why  he  desired  me  to  count  them, 
he  replied — Because  these  are  the  men,  and  the  only  men, 
whom  you  have  to  look  upon  as  enemies;2  all  others  in  the 
market-place,  more  than  4000  in  number,  are  friends  and 
comrades.  Kinadon  also  pointed  out  to  me  the  one  or 
two  Spartans  whom  we  met  in  the  roads,  or  who  were 
lords  in  the  country  districts,  as  our  only  enemies;  every 
one  else  around  them  being  friendly  to  our  purpose." 
"How  many  did  he  tell  you  were  the  accomplices  actually 
privy  to  the  scheme?" — asked  the  Ephors.  "Only  a 
few  (was  the  reply);  but  those  thoroughly  trustworthy: 
these  confidants  themselves,  however,  said  that  all  around 
them  were  accomplices — Inferiors,  Perioeki,  Neodamodes, 
and  Helots,  all  alike ;  for  whenever  any  one  among  these 
classes  talked  about  a  Spartan,  he  could  not  disguise  his 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11.  pr]6£vbc  Aristotle    (Polit.    v.    6,    2)— r.  OTSV 

^TTUJV  etvoi  tibv  ev  Aaxs6ai(iovi — was  iv6p«u8r(«    TU    u>v    |AT)    (isTEjffl    TU>V 

the  declaration   of  Kinadon   when  TIJAODV,  otov  Kivd(5(uv  6  Tiijv  en'  '\Tq- 

seized     and     questioned     by    the  aiXdtou    ouatr^a;    eni(Uaiv    ETCI   TG'JC 

Ephors   concerning    his    purposes.  Zrapttirac 

Substantially    it     coincides    with  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  5. 
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intense  antipathy — he  talked  as  if  he  could  eat  the  Spar- 
tans raw." ! 

"But  how  (continued  the  Ephors)  did  Kinadon  reckon 
upon  getting  arms?"  "His  language  was  (replied  w>de 
the  witness) — We  of  the  standing  force  have  spread  ais- 
our  own  arms  all  ready;  and  here  are  plenty  of  content^ 
knives,  swords,  spits,  hatchets,  axes,  and  scythes  upon°by 
— on  sale  in  this  market-place,  to  suit  an  in-  the  con- 
surgent  multitude:  besides,  every  man  who  tills 
the  earth,  or  cuts  wood  and  stone,  has  tools  by  him  which 
will  serve  as  weapons  in  case  of  need;  especially  in   a 
struggle  with  enemies  themselves  unarmed."     On  being 
asked  what  was  the  moment  fixed  for  execution — the  wit- 
ness could  not  tell;  he  had  been  instructed  only  to  remain 
on  the  .spot,  and  be  ready.2 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  man  knew  the  name  of 
any  person  concerned,  except  Kinadon  himself.   Alarm  of 
So  deeply  were  the  Ephors  alarmed,  that  they  the  Ephors 
refrained  from  any  formal  convocation  even  of  manoeuvres 
what  was  called  the  Lesser  Assembly — includ-  £or  »ppr«- 
ing  the  Senate,  of  which  the  kings  were  mem-  Kinadon 
bers  ex  officio,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  prin-  privately, 
cipal  persons  besides.     But  the  members  of  this  assembly 
were  privately   brought   together   to   deliberate   on   the 
emergency;  Agesilaus  probably  among  them.     To  arrest 
Kinadon  at  once  in  Sparta  appeared  imprudent;  since  his 
accomplices,  of  number  as  yet  unknown,  would  be  thus 
admonished  either  to  break  out  in  insurrection,  or  at  least 
to  make  their  escape.     But  an  elaborate  stratagem  was 
laid  for  arresting  him  out  of  Sparta,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  accomplices.     The  Ephors,  calling  him  before  them, 
professed  to  confide  to  him  (as  they  had  done  occasionally 
before)  a  mission  to  go  to  Aulon  (a  Laconian  town  on  the 
frontier  towards  Arcadia  and  Triphylia)  and  there  to  seize 

1  Xen.   Hellen.   iii.  3,   6.     Autoi  35).     The    Greeks    did    not   think 

fxsvtoi   ftastv    ifjji'i    o'Jviiotvai   xal  themselves  obliged  to  restrain  the 

tl).u>oi<  iii  vto8a|*u>$i9i,  x»i  TOIC&KO-  full  expression  of  vindictive  feel- 

jiti'yji,  xal  tote  rtpioixoK'  "jr.rj'j  fip  ing.    The    poet   Theognis    wishes, 

ti    TOOTOK  T(<   X6fo«  -jivoito    ittpi  "that   he    may   one    day    come   to 

2xaptiaTu>v,  Q'jitva  i'jvaofiii  xp'JTTiiv  drink  the  blood  of  those  who  had 

to  pt)  O'ij(   r,ttu>s    iv     xai     u>|iuf<  ill-used  him"  (v.  349  Gaisf.). 

t  j'Jiti  •   7'i-riuv.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  7.     ?TI  txi- 

The  expression  is  Homeric— (U|x6v  8r(|xti*  oi  itapijiYiXiiivov  tti). 
f)tf)pu>4oi<;    Ilpiipvt,   Ac.   (Iliad,  iv. 
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some  parties  designated  by  name  in  a  formal  Skytale  or 
warrant;  including  some  of  the  Aulonite  Perioeki — some 
Helots — and  one  other  person  by  name,  a  woman  of  pe- 
culiar beauty  resident  at  the  place,  whose  influence  was 
understood  to  spread  disaffection  among  all  the  Lacedae- 
monians who  came  thither,  old  as  well  as  young. l  When 
Kinadon  inquired  what  force  he  was  to  take  with  him  on 
the  mission,  the  Ephors,  to  obviate  all  suspicion  that  they 
were  picking  out  companions  with  views  hostile  to  him, 
desired  him  to  go  to  the  Hippagretes  (or  commander  of 
the  300  youthful  guards  called  Horsemen,  though  they 
were  not  really  mounted)  and  ask  for  the  first  six  or  seven 
men  of  the  guard2  who  might  happen  to  be  in  the  way. 
But  they  (the  Ephors)  had  already  held  secret  communi- 
cation with  the  Hippagretes,  and  had  informed  him  both 
whom  they  wished  to  be  sent,  and  what  the  persons  sent 
were  to  do.  They  then  dispatched  Kinadon  on  his  pre- 
tended mission,  telling  him  that  they  should  place  at  his 
disposal  three  carts,  in  order  that  he  might  more  easily 
bringhome  the  prisoners. 

Kinadon  began  his  journey  to  Aulon,  without  the 
Kinadon  is    smallest  suspicion  of  the  plot  laid  for  him  by 
the  Ephors;  who,  to  make  their  purpose  sure, 

,     *        ii'i-         i  i      j         /»  . i  j       p,        i  • 

sent  an  additional  body  of  the  guards  after  him, 
to  quell  any  resistance  which  might  possibly 
arise.  But  their  stratagem  succeeded  as  com- 
pletely as  they  could  desire.  He  was  seized  on 
the  road,  by  those  who  accompanied  him  osten- 
sibly for  his  pretended  mission.  These  men 
interrogated  him,  put  him  to  the  torture, 3  and  heard  from 


seized, in- 
terrogated, 
and  exe- 
cuted— his 
accom- 
plices are 
arrested, 
and  the 
conspiracy 
broken  up. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  Hi.  3,  8.  'Af<t-(t~iv 
Se  exsXeuov  xoct  TT)V  fovaixa,  TJ  xaX- 
XioTT)  IJLEV  EXEYETO  aut69i  elvat,  Xo- 
(jiatvsoSai  8s  ecpxsi  TOUS  <x<piX'vou[iE- 
VOIK  AaxsSaijjLoviwv  xal  irpEopuT^pou? 

X«t   VEWTS'pOO?. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9,  10. 

The  persons  called  Hippeis  at 
Sparta  were  not  mounted ;  they 
•were  a  select  body  of  300  youthful 
citizens,  employed  either  on  home 
police  or  on  foreign  service. 

See  Herodot.  viii.  124:  Strabo,  x. 
p.  481 ;  K.  O.  Miiller,  History  of 
the  Dorians,  B.  iii.  ch.  12.  s.  6,  6. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  9. 

"EjAsXXov  6e  ol  ouXXafWvTEi;  O'JTOV 
IAEV  xaTe^eiv,  toy?  BE  £uv£i86ta;, 
nuQ6fjLEvoi  a  '!>  T  rj  0  ,  Tpa'{/avTEC 

(X7t07IE|A7t£lV       TJJV       Ttt^tOTTJV      TOIC 

E<p6potc.     Outu)   8'    Etj^ov    oi    Itpopoi 


itpo 

tun 
'En 


TO     itpayfxa,     a>3TE    xai    (xopiv 


TOI?      n 


i  6'  EtXir)(A|AEvou  -rou    <iv8p6;  -^xsv 


'!K,   tpepcov    to 


xal    - 


Kt 

t6v  TE  (xavttv  Tt3ap.£vov 
eitixocipiunatG'.)?  SyvsXafxpavov.  'Q? 
8'  avrj);?)-/]  6  KtvaSujv,  xai  •»)XeYXs'co> 
xai  lujioXoyE'  nav-a,  xai  TO>J?  £uv- 
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his  lips  the  names  of  his  accomplices;  the  list  of  whom  they 
wrote  down,  and  forwarded  by  one  of  the  guards  to  Sparta. 

ciSoTOtc   IXc^e, -rcXcc  autov  yjpov- 
TO,  ti  xal  pouX6(xsvo5  TauTOt  irpdtTOi ; 

Polysnus  (ii.  14,  1)  in  his  ac- 
count of  this  transaction,  expressly 
mentions  that  the  Hippeis  or  guards 
who  accompanied  Kinadon ,  put 
him  to  the  torture  (<jTpe[Uu>oavTeO 
•when  they  seized  him,  in  order 
to  extort  the  names  of  his  accom- 
plices. Even  without  express  testi- 
mony, we  might  pretty  confidently 
have  assumed  this.  From  a  man 
or  spirit  like  Kinadon,  the  chief 
of  a  conspiracy ,  they  were  not 
likely  to  obtain  such  betrayal 
without  torture. 

I  had  affirmed  that  in  the  des- 
cription of  this  transaction  given 
by  Xenophon,  it  did  not  appear 
whether  Kinadon  was  able  to  write 
or  not.  My  assertion  was  contro- 
verted  by  Colonel  Mure  (in  his 
Reply  to  my  Appendix),  who  cited 
the  words  <p£pu>v  TO  6/6(xiTa  u>v 
KivdStuv  dneYpa'j'e,  as  contain- 
ing an  affirmation  from  Xenophon 
that  Kinadon  could  write. 

In  my  judgement,  these  words, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  what 
precedes,  and  with  the  probabili- 
ties of  the  fact,  described,  do  not 
contain  such  an  affirmation. 

The  guards  were  instructed  to 
seize  Kinadon,  and  after  having 
heard  from  Kinadon  who  his  ac- 
complices were,  to  write  the  names 
down  and  send  them  to  the  Ephors. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  they 
executed  these  instructions  as  gi- 
ven; the  more  so,  as  what  they 
were  commanded  to  do  was  at 
once  the  safest  and  the  most  na- 
tural proceeding.  For  Kinadon 
was  a  man  distinguished  for  per- 
sonal stature  and  courage  (TO  »lSo« 
mi  tjjv  fyvyip  t&piooTo;  ,  iii.  3,  6), 
*0  that  those  who  seized  him 


would  find  it  an  indispensable 
precaution  to  pinion  his  arms. 
Assuming  even  that  Kinadon  could 
write— yet  if  he  were  to  write,  he 
must  have  his  right  arm  free. 
And  why  should  the  guards  take 
this  risk,  when  all  which  the  Eph- 
ors required  was,  that  Kinadon 
should  pronounce  the  names,  to  be 
written  down  by  others?  With  a 
man  of  the  qualities  of  Kinadon, 
it  probably  required  the  most  in- 
tense pressure  to  force  him  to  be- 
tray his  comrades,  even  by  word 
of  mouth;  it  would  probably  be 
more  difficult  still,  to  force  him 
to  betray  them  by  the  more  de- 
liberate act  of  writing. 

I  conceive  that  jjxev  tniceiK,  <p£pu>v 
•to  6v6(xaTO  J)v  6  KivdSuiv  diteYpa-J/e 
is  to  be  construed  with  reference 
to  the  preceding  sentence ,  and 
announces  the  carrying  into  effect 
of  the  instructions  then  reported 
as  given  by  the  Ephors.  "A  guard 
came,  bearing  the  names  of  those 
whom  Kinadon  had  given  in."  It 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that 
Kinadon  had  written  down  these 
names  with  his  own  hand. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Oration 
of  AndokidSs  (De  Mysteriis),  Py- 
thonikus  gives  information  of  a 
mock  celebration  of  the  mysteries, 
committed  by  AlkibiadSs  and 
others  ;  citing  as  his  witness  the 
slave  Andromachus ;  who  is  accord- 
ingly produced,  and  states  to  the 
assembly  viva  voce  what  he  had 
seen  and  who  were  the  persons 
present  —  IIpu>To;  uiv  O&TOS  (An- 
dromachus)  TOUTO  eji^vwae,  xat 
dnifpa'j/t  TOOTOUC  (s.  13).  It 
is  not  here  meant  to  affirm  that 
the  slave  Andromachus  wrote  down 
the  names  of  these  persons,  which 
he  had  the  moment  before  publicly 
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The  Ephors,  on  receiving  it,  immediately  arrested  the  par- 
ties principally  concerned,  especially  the  prophet  Tisame- 
nus;  and  examined  them  along  with  Kinadon,  as  soon  as 
he  was  brought  prisoner.  They  asked  the  latter,  among 
other  questions,  what  was  his  purpose  in  setting  on  foot 
the  conspiracy;  to  which  he  replied — "I  wanted  to  be  in- 
ferior to  no  man  at  Sparta."  His  punishment  was  not  long 
deferred.  Having  been  manacled  with  a  clog  round  his 
neck  to  which  his  hands  were  made  fast — he  was  in  this 
condition  conducted  round  the  city,  with  men  scourging 
and  pricking  him  during  the  progress.  His  accomplices 
were  treated  in  like  manner,  and  at  length  all  of  them  were 
put  to  death. J 

Such  is  the  curious  narrative,  given  by  Xenophon,  of 
this  unsuccessful  conspiracy.     He  probably  de- 

Dangerons         .       j    n  •      •/•  j.-r  A          -T          i_-ir 

rived  his  mtormation  irom  Agesilaus  nimseli ; 
since  we  cannot  easily  explain  how  he  could 
have  otherwise  learnt  so  much  about  the  most 
secret  manoeuvres  of  the  Ephors,  in  a  government  pro- 
verbial for  constant  secrecy,  like  that  of  Sparta.  The 
narrative  opens  to  us  a  glimpse,  though  sadly  transient 
and  imperfect,  of  the  internal  dangers  of  the  Spartan  go- 


discontent 
indicated 
at  Sparta. 


announced  to  the  assembly.  It 
is  by  the  -words  djteYpot'Jia  TOUTOUC 
that  the  orator  describes  the  public 
oral  announcement  made  by  An- 
dromachus ,  which  was  formally 
noted  down  by  a  secretary,  and 
which  led  to  legal  consequences 
against  the  persons  whose  names 
were  given  in. 

So  again,  in  the  old  law  quoted 
by    Demosthengg   (adv.   Makart.  p. 

1068),  '  AnOYpOttpSTU)  8e  -COV  (ATjItOlOUVTOC 

TOUTO  6  j)ouX6(ievoi;  irpo<  TOV  ap^ovta  ; 
and  in  Demosthenes  adv.  Nikostrat. 
p.  1247.  *A  ex  TU>V  v6|xu>v  tip  I8ni>tig 
T(j>  oroYps'j'^vTi  fiyvsTai,  -^  noXei 
<i'.plr(|Ai :  compare  also  Lysias,  I)e 
Bouis  Aristophanis,  Or.  xix.  s.  53; 
it  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  6 
dtitOYpdtpiov  was  required  to  per- 
form his  process  in  writing,  or  was 
necessarily  able  to  write.  A  citizen 
who  could  not  write  might  do  this, 


as  well  as  one  who  could.  He 
informed  against  a  certain  person 
as  delinquent;  he  informed  of  cer- 
tain articles  of  property,  as  be- 
longing to  the  estate  of  one  whose 
property  had  been  confiscated  to 
the  city.  The  information,  as  well 
as  the  name  of  the  informer,  was 
taken  down  by  the  official  person 
—whether  the  informer  could  him- 
self write  or  not. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Kinadon, 
having  been  interrogated,  told  to 
the  guards  who  first  seized  him, 
the  names  of  his  accomplices— just 
as  he  told  these  names  afterwards 
to  the  Ephors  (xott  toy?  £uvei86toi; 
eXeYO;  a.n<*  this,  whether  he  was, 
or  was  not,  able  to  write;  a  point, 
which  the  passage  of  Xeuophon 
noway  determines. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  3,  11. 
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vernment.  "We  were  aware,  from  earlier  evidences,  of  great 
discontent  prevailing  among  the  Helots,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  among  the  Periceki.  But  the  incident  here  described 
presents  to  us  the  first  manifestation  of  a  body  of  mal- 
contents among  the  Spartans  themselves;  malcontents 
formidable  both  from  energy  and  position,  like  Kinadon 
and  the  prophet  Tisamenus.  Of  the  state  of  disaffected 
feeling  in  the  provincial  townships  of  Laconia,  an  impres- 
sive proof  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  that  beautiful  woman 
who  was  alleged  to  be  so  active  in  political  proselytism  at 
Aulon;  not  less  than  by  the  passionate  expressions  of 
hatred  revealed  in  the  deposition  of  the  informer  himself. 
Though  little  is  known  about  the  details,  yet  it  seems  that 
the  tendency  of  affairs  at  Sparta  was  to  concentrate  both 
power  and  property  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  ever  nar- 
rowing among  the  citizens;  thus  aggravating  the  dangers 
at  home,  even  at  the  time  when  the  power  of  the 
state  was  greatest  abroad,  and  preparing  the  way  for  that 
irreparable  humiliation  which  began  with  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  much  more  wide-spread 
discontent  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Ephors 
than  that  which  is  specially  indicated  in  Xeno- 
phon.  And  such  discovery  may  probably  have  been  one  of  the 
motives  (as  had  happened  in  424  B.C.  on  occasion  of  the 
expedition  of  Brasidas  into  Thrace)  which  helped  to  bring 
about  the  Asiatic  expedition  of  Agesilaus,  as  an  outlet 
for  brave  malcontents  on  distant  and  lucrative  military 
service. 

Derkyllidas  had  now  been  carrying  on  war  in  ^.sia 
Minor  for  near  three  years,  against  Tissaphernes   proceea- 
and  Fharnabazus,  with  so  much  efficiency  and  ingsofDer- 
success,  as  both  to  protect  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and'pharaa- 
on  the  coast,  and  to  intercept  all  the  revenues  bazus  in 
which  those  satraps  either  transmitted  to  court  Asla- 
or  enjoyed  themselves.   Pharnabazus  had  already  gone  up 
to  Susa  (during  his  truce  with  Derkyllidas  in  397  B.C.), 
and  besides  obtaining  a  reinforcement  which  acted  under 
himself  and  Tissaphernes  in  396  B.C.  against  Derkyllidas 
in  Lydia ,  had  laid  schemes  for  renewing  the  maritime  war 
against  Sparta. ' 

1  Diodor.  ziv.  39;    Xcn.    Hcllcu    iii.  3,  13. 
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It  is  now  that  we  hear  again  mentioned  the  name  of 
Persian  pre-  Konon,  who  having  saved  himself  with  nine 
f<f/rev°iving  triremes  from  the  defeat  of  -iEgospotami,  had 
the  marl-  remained  for  the  last  seven  years  under  the 
against"  protection  of  Evagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in 
Sparta-re-  Cyprus.  Konon,  having  married  at  Salamis,  and 
vftyV aCt "  having  a  son J  born  to  him  there,  indulged  but 
Konon.  faint  hopes  of  ever  returning  to  his  native  city, 
when,  fortunately  for  him  as  well  as  for  Athens,  the  Per- 
sians again  became  eager  for  an  efficient  admiral  and  fleet 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Through  representations  from 
Pharnabazus,  as  well  as  from  Evagoras  in  Cyprus — and 
through  correspondence  of  the  latter  with  the  Greek 
physician  Ktesias,  who  wished  to  become  personally  em- 
ployed in  the  negotiation,  and  who  seems  to  have  had  con- 
siderable influence  with  Queen  Parysatis2 — orders  were 
obtained,  and  funds  provided,  to  equip  in  Phoenicia  and 
Kilikia  a  numerous  fleet,  under  the  command  of  Konon. 
While  that-officer  began  to  show  himself,  and  to  act  with 
such  triremes  as  he  found  in  readiness  (about  forty  in 
number)  along  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  from 
Kilikia  to  Kaunus 3 — further  preparations  were  vigorously 
prosecuted  in  the  Phoenician  ports ,  in  order  to  make  up 
the  fleet  to  300  sail.4 

It  was  by  a  sort  of  accident  that  news  of  such  equip- 
Agesiiaus  ment  reached  Sparta — in  an  age  of  the  world 
"land-force  w^en  diplomatic  residents  were  as  yet  unknown, 
to  Asia,  A  Syracusan  merchant  named  Herodas,  having 
panned"  by  visited  the  Phoenician  ports  for  trading  purposes, 
Lysander.  brought  back  to  Sparta  intelligence  of  the  pre- 
parations which  he  had  seen,  sufficient  to  excite  much 
uneasiness.  The  Spartans  were  taking  counsel  among 

1  Lysias,   Orat.  six.     (De  Bonis  and  a  Kretan  dancer  named    Zeno 

Aristophanis)  a.  38.  — both   established   at   the  Persian 

2 See  Etesias,  FragmentaPersica,  court. 

c.  63,   ed.   Bahr;  Plutarch,   Artax.  There  is  no  part  of  the  narrative 

c.  21.  of  Etesias,  the  loss  of  which  is  so 

We  cannot  make   out  these  cir-  much  to  be  regretted  as  this;   re- 

cumstances  with  any  distinctness;  lating   transactions,    in    which  he 

but    the   general    fact    is    plainly  was  himself  concerned,  and  seem- 

testifled,  and  is  besides  very  prob-  ingly  giving  original  letters. 

able.     Another    Grecian    surgeon  *  Diodor.  xiv.  39-79. 

(besides  Etesias)  is   mentioned  as  4  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  1. 
concerned— Polykritus   of  Mende  ; 
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themselves ,  and  communicating  with  their  neighbouring 
allies,  when  Agesilaus,  at  the  instance  of  Lysander,  stood 
forward  as  a  volunteer  to  solicit  the  command  of  a  land- 
force  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Persians  in  Asia. 
He  proposed  to  take  with  him  only  thirty  full  Spartan 
citizens  or  Peers,  as  a  sort  of  Board  or  Council  of  Officers; 
2000  Neodamodes  or  enfranchised  Helots,  whom  the 
Ephors  were  probably  glad  to  send  away,  and  who  would 
be  selected  from  the  bravest  and  most  formidable;  and 
6000  hoplites  from  the  land-allies,  to  whom  the  prospect 
of  a  rich  service  against  Asiatic  enemies  would  be  tempt- 
ing. Of  these  thirty  Spartans  Lysander  intended  to  be 
leader,  and  thus  reckoning  on  his  pre-established  influence 
over  Agesilaus,  to  exercise  the  real  command  himself  with- 
out the  name.  He  had  no  serious  fear  of  the  Persian 
arms,  either  by  land  or  sea.  He  looked  upon  the  announ- 
cement of  the  Phoenician  fleet  to  be  an  empty  threat,  as 
it  had  so  often  proved  in  the  mouth  of  Tissaphernes  during 
the  late  war;  while  the  Cyreian  expedition  had  inspired 
him  further  with  ardent  hopes  of  another  successful  Ana- 
basis, or  conquering  invasion  of  Persia  from  the  sea-coast 
inwards.  But  he  had  still  more  at  heart  to  employ  his 
newly-acquired  ascendency  in  re-establishing  everywhere 
the  Dekarchies,  which  had  excited  such  intolerable  hatred 
and  exercised  so  much  oppression,  that  even  the  Ephors 
had  refused  to  lend  positive  aid  in  upholding  them,  so 
that  they  had  been  in  several  places  broken  up  or  modified.  * 
If  the  ambition  of  Agesilaus  was  comparatively  less  stained 
by  personal  and  factious  antipathies,  and  more  Pan-hellenic 
in  its  aim,  than  that  of  Lysander — it  was  at  the' same  time 
yet  more  unmeasured  in  respect  to  victory  over  the  Great 
.King,  whom  he  dreamt  of  dethroning,  or  at  least  of  ex- 
pelling from  Asia  Minor  and  the  coast.2  So  powerful 
was  the  influence  exercised  by  the  Cyreian  expedition  over 
the  schemes  and  imagination  of  energetic  Greeks; 
so  sudden  was  the  outburst  of  ambition  in  the  mind  of 
Agesilaus,  for  which  no  one  before  had  given  him 
credit 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  lit.  4,  2.  Xen.  Agesilaus,  i.  36.  inivoiLv  x*t 

*  Xen.  Hellen.   Hi.  6,  1.  tXniSac  iXiti^ujv  xaiaXoseiv  TTJV  «*l  trf*  'EX- 

Iy.ovT7  jxiYaXai; -jipVjju-.  jtesiXia,  Ac.  Xi8s   otpaTt'Jsaoar*  np6tspov    <«p/.»jv» 

Compare  iv.  2,  3.  &c. 
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Though  this  plan  was  laid  by  two  of  the  ablest  men 
Large  plans  in  Greece,  it  turned  out  to  be  rash  and  impro- 
of  Agesi-  vident,  so  far  as  the  stability  of  the  Lacedgemo- 
conquwt  in  ni&n  empire  was  concerned.  That  empire  ought 
the  interior  to  have  been  made  sure  by  sea,  where  its  real 
of  8ia'  danger  lay,  before  attempts  were  made  to  ex- 
tend it  by  new  inland  acquisitions.  And  except  for  pur- 
poses of  conquest,  there  was  no  need  of  further  reinforce- 
ments in  Asia  Minor;  since  Derkyllidas  was  already  there 
with  a  force  competent  to  make  head  against  the  satraps. 
Nevertheless  the  Lacedaemonians  embraced  the  plan  eagerly; 
the  more  so,  as  envoys  were  sent  from  many  of  the  subject 
cities,  by  the  partisans  of  Lysander  and  in  concert  with 
him,  to  entreat  that  Agesilaus  might  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  expedition,  with  as  large  a  force  as  he  required. l 

No  difficulty  probably  was  found  in  levying  the  pro- 
General  posed  number  of  men  from  the  allies,  since  there 
•willingness  was  great  promise  of  plunder  for  the  soldiers  in 
BLth/L  Asia.  But  the  altered  position  of  Sparta  with 

Spartan  r 

allies  to  respect  to  her  most  powerful  allies  was  betrayed 
«7edition*  by  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens, 
but  refusal  to  take  any  part  in  the  expedition.  The  refusal 
Thebes  °^  Corinth,  indeed,  was  excused  professedly  on 
Corinth',  the  ground  of  a  recent  inauspicious  conflagration 
and  Athens.  of  one  of  the  temples  in  the  city;  and  that  of 
Athens,  on  the  plea  of  weakness  and  exhaustion  not  yet 
repaired.  But  the  latter,  at  least,  had  already  begun  to 
conceive  some  hope  from  the  projects  of  Konon.2 

The  mere  fact  that  a  king  of  Sparta  was  about  to 
take  the  command  and  pass  into  Asia,  lent  pe- 
culiar importance  to  the  enterprise.  The  Spartan 
kings,  in  their  function  of  leaders  of  Greece, 
conceived  themselves  to  have  inherited  the 
sceptre  of  Agamemnon  and  Orestes;3  and  Age- 
silaus, especially,  assimilated  his  expedition  to 
a  new  Trojan  war — an  effort  of  united  Greece, 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  vengeance  on  the 
common  Asiatic  enemy  of  the  Hellenic  name. 
The  sacrifices  having  been  found  favourable, 
Agesilaus  took  measures  for  the  transit  of  the  troops  from 


Agesilaus 
compares 
himself 
•with  Aga- 
memnon— 
goes  to 
sacrifice  at 
Aulis — is 
contemp- 
tuously 
hindered 
by  the 
Thebans. 


1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  5. 
*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  6  ;  Pausan. 
iii.  9,  1. 


»  Herodot.  i.  68;  vii.  159;  Pausan. 
iii.  16,  6. 
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various  ports  to  Ephesus.  But  he  himself,  with  one  di- 
vision, touched  in  his  way  at  Geraestus,  the  southern  point 
ofEuboea;  wishing  to  cross  from  thence  and  sacrifice  at 
Aulis,  the  port  of  Boeotia  where  Agamemnon  had  offered 
his  memorable  sacrifice  immediately  previous  to  departure 
for  Troy.  It  appears  that  he  both  went  to  the  spot,  and 
began  the  sacrifice,  without  asking  permission  from  the 
Thebans;  moreover  he  was  accompanied  by  his  own  pro- 
phet, who  conducted  the  solemnities  in  a  manner  not  con- 
sistent with  the  habitual  practice  of  the  temple  or  chapel 
of  Artemis  at  Aulis.  On  both  these  grounds,  the  Thebans, 
resenting  the  proceeding  as  an  insult,  sent  a  body  of  armed 
men,  and  compelled  him  to  desist  from  the  sacrifice. l  Not 
taking  part  themselves  in  the  expedition,  they  probably 
considered  that  the  Spartan  king  was  presumptuous  in 
assuming  to  himself  the  Pan-hellenic  character  of  a  second 
Agamemnon;  and  they  thus  inflicted  a  humiliation  which 
Agesilaus  never  forgave. 

Agesilaus  seems  to  have  reached  Asia  about  the  time 
when  Derkyllidas  had  recently  concluded  his   B  0>  396> 
last  armistice  with  Tissaphernes  and  Pharna-  Arrival  of 
bazus;  an  armistice  intended  to  allow  time  for  Agesilaus 
mutual  communication  both  with  Sparta  and   t!h^Pcon-U8 
the  Persian  court.    On  being  asked  by  the  eludes  a 
satrap  what  was  his  purpose  in  coming,  Age-  ^^  -^th" 
silaus  merely  renewed  the  demand  which  had  Tissapher- 
before  been  made  by  Derkyllidas — of  autonomy        ' 
for  the   Asiatic  Greeks.    Tissaphernes  replied  by  pro- 
posing a  continuation  of  the  same  armistice,  until  he  could 
communicate  with  the  Persian  court — adding  that  he  hoped 
to  be  empowered  to  grant  the  demand.     A  fresh  armistice 
was  accordingly  sworn  to  on  both  sides,  for  three  months; 
Derkyllidas  (who  with  his  army  came  now  under  the  com- 
mand of  Agesilaus)  and  Herippidas  being  sent  to  the  satrap 
to  receive  his  oath,  and  take  oaths  to  him  in  return.2 

While  the  army  was  thus  condemned  to  temporary 
inaction  at  Ephesus,  the  conduct  and  position  of  Lysander 
began  to  excite  intolerable  jealousy  in  the  superior  officers; 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  Hi.  4,  3,  4 ;  iii.  5,  The  term  of  three  months  is  spe- 

.6;  Plutarch,  Agetilaus,  c.  6;  Pau-  cified    only    in    the  latter  passage. 

l»n.  iii.  9,  2.  The  former  armistice  of  Dorkylli- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  6,  6  ;    Xen.  das  wag  probably  not  expired  when 

Agesilaus,  i.  10.  Agesilaus  first  arrived. 
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and  most  of  all,  in  Agesilaus.  So  great  and  established  was 
the  reputation  of  Lysander — whose  statue  had  been 
erected  at  Ephesus  itself  in  the  temple  of  Ar- 
behavtour  temis l  as  well  as  in  many  other  cities — that  all 
and  over-  the  Asiatic  Greeks  looked  upon  him  as  the  real 
racend<mcy  chief  of  the  expedition.  That  he  should  be 
°f  Lysander  reai  chief,  under  the  nominal  command  of  another, 
to^thTarmy  was  nothing  more  than  what  had  happened  be- 
and  to  fore,  in  the  year  wherein  he  gained  the  great 

Agesilaus.         .   ,  e     TC\  J.-L       T         3  • 

victory  ot  -oiigospotami — the  Lacedaemonians 
having  then  also  sent  him  out  in  the  ostensible  ca- 
pacity of  secretary  to  the  admiral  Arakus,  in  order  to  save 
the  inviolability  of  their  own  rule  that  the  same  man  should 
not  serve  twice  as  admiral. 2  It  was  through  the  instigation 
of  Lysander,  and  with  a  view  to  his  presence,  that  the  de- 
cemvirs and  other  partisans  in  the  subject  cities  had  sent 
to  Sparta  to  petition  for  Agesilaus;  a  prince  as  yet  untried 
and  unknown.  So  that  Lysander — taking  credit,  with 
truth,  for  having  ensured  to  Agesilaus  first  the  crown,  next 
this  important  appointment — intended  for  himself,  and  was 
expected  by  others,  to  exercise  a  fresh  turn  of  command, 
and  to  renovate  in  every  town  the  discomfited  or  enfeebled 
Dekarchies.  Numbers  of  his  partisans  came  to  Ephesus  to 
greet  his  arrival,  and  a  crowd  of  petitioners  were  seen 
following  his  steps  everywhere;  while  Agesilaus  himself 
appeared  comparatively  neglected.  Moreover  Lysander 
resumed  all  that  insolence  of  manner  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  his  former  commands,  and  which  on  this 
occasion  gave  the  greater  offence,  since  the  manner  of 
Agesilaus  was  both  courteous  and  simple  in  a  peculiar 
degree.3 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  over  whom  Lysander 
A  esiiaus  ^a  ^een  named  to  preside,  finding  themselves 
humbles  neither  consulted  by  him,  nor  solicited  by  others, 
anddegra-  were  deeply  dissatisfied.  Their  complaints 

des  Lysan-      i_    i        j     ,  A  -i  i_  i-n 

der,  who       helped  to  encourage  Agesilaus,  who  was  still 
asks  to  be     more   keenly   wounded    in   his    own   personal 

gent  away.       ,.       .,  j.   r     AT.  i    A  i  * 

dignity,  to  put  forth  a  resolute  and  imperious 

1  Pausan.  vi.  3,  6.  403  B.C.  It  is  possible  indeed,  that 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  1,  7.  This  rule  he  may  have  been   again  sent  out 

does  not  seem  to  have  been  adhe-  as  nominal  secretary  to  some  other 

red  to    afterwards.     Lysander  was  person  named  as  commander, 

sent    out  again   as    commander  in  *  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  7. 
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strength  of  will,  such  as  he  had  not  before  been  known  to 
possess.  He  successively  rejected  every  petition  preferred 
to  him  by  or  through  Lysander;  a  systematic  purpose, 
which,  though  never  formally  announced,1  was  presently 
discerned  by  the  petitioners,  by  the  Thirty,  and  by  Lysan- 
der himself.  The  latter  thus  found  himself  not  merely 
disappointed  in  all  his  calculations,  but  humiliated  to 
excess,  though  without  any  tangible  ground  of  complaint. 
He  was  forced  to  warn  his  partisans,  that  his  intervention 
was  an  injury  and  not  a  benefit  to  them;  that  they  must 
desist  from  obsequious  attention  to  him,  and  must  address 
themselves  directly  to  Agesilaus.  With  that  prince  he 
also  remonstrated  on  his  own  account — "Truly,  Agesilaus, 
you  know  how  to  degrade  your  friends." — "Ay,  to  be  sure 
(was  the  reply),  those  among  them  who  want  to  appear 
greater  than  I  am;  but  such  as  seek  to  uphold  me,  I  should 
be  ashamed  if  I  did  not  know  how  to  repay  with  due 
honour." — Lysander  was  constrained  to  admit  the  force  of 
this  reply  and  to  request,  as  the  only  means  of  escape 
from  present  and  palpable  humiliation,  that  he  might  be 
sent  on  some  mission  apart;  engaging  to  serve  faithfully  in 
whatever  duty  he  might  be  employed.2 

This  proposition,  doubtless  even  more  agreeable  to 
Agesilaus  than  to  himself,  being  readilyassented  . 

to,  he  was  dispatched  on  a  mission  to  the  sent  to  com? 
Hellespont.  Faithful  to  his  engagement  of  rja?,d  at  the 

_  ~  ,  -ii  i      Hellespont 

forgetting  past  otiences  and  serving  with  zeal,  —his  vain- 
he  found  means  to  gain  over  a  Persian  grandee   a*>le  service 
named  Spithridates,  who  had  received   some 
offence  from  Pharnabazus.     Spithridates  revolted  openly, 
carrying  a  regiment  of  200  horse  to  join  Agesilaus;  who 
was  thus  enabled  to  inform  himself  fully  about  the  satrapy 
of  Pharnabazus,  comprising  the  territory  called  Phrygia 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Propontis  and  the  Hellespont.3 

1  The    sarcastic    remarks    which  Lyeand.  c.  23. 

Plutarch    ascribes     to    Agesilaus,  It    is    remarkable    that    in    the 

calling  Lysander  "ray  meat-distri-  Opusculum  of  Xenophon,  a  special 

butor"  (xpto?7i7T,/),  are  not  warran-  Panegyric  called  Agesilaus,    not  a- 

ted  by   Xenophon,    and    seem   not  word    is    said    about    this    highly 

to  be  probable  under  the   circum-  characteristic   proceeding  between 

stances    (Plutarch,  Lysand.   c.  23;  Agesilaus  and  Lysander  at  Ephe- 

Plutarch,  Agesil.  o.  8).  sns;   nor    indeed    is   the   name    of 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,   7-10;  Plu-  Lyiander  oncementioncd. 

torch,  Agesilaus,  0.7,8;  Plutarch,  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  10. 

o  2 
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The  army  under  Tissaphernes  had  been  already  power- 
Tissnpher-  ^  a^  the  moment  when  his  timidity  induced 
nfes  i>reaks  him  to  conclude  the  first  armistice  with  Der- 
withrAgesi-  kyllidas.  But  additional  reinforcements,  re- 
laus,  who  ceived  since  the  conclusion  of  the  second  and 
n^orTi'hn1  more  recent  armistice,  had  raised  him  to  such 
andPharna-  an  excess  of  confidence,  that  even  before  the 
reYireiTfor  stipulated  three  months  had  expired,  he  sent  to 
the  purpose  insist  on  the  immediate  departure  of  Agesilaus 
izinffa.*1'  from  Asia,  and  to  proclaim  war  forthwith,  if 
force  of  such  departure  were  delayed.  While  this 
message,  accompanied  by  formidable  reports  of 
the  satrap's  force,  filled  the  army  at  Ephesus  with  mingled 
alarm  and  indignation,  Agesilaus  accepted  the  challenge 
with  cheerful  readiness;  sending  word  back  that  he  thanked 
the  satrap  for  perjuring  himself  in  so  flagrant  a  manner, 
as  to  set  the  gods  against  him  and  ensure  their  favour  to 
the  Greek  side.  *  Orders  were  forthwith  given,  and  con- 
tingents summoned  from  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  a  forward 
movement  southward,  to  cross  the  Mseander,  and  attack 
Tissaphernes  in  Karia,  where  he  usually  resided.  The 
cities  on  the  route  were  required  to  provide  magazines, 
so  that  Tissaphernes,  fully  anticipating  attack  in  this 
direction,  caused  his  infantry  to  cross  into  Karia,  for  the 
purpose  of  acting  on  the  defensive:  while  he  kept  his 
numerous  cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander,  with  a 
view  to  overwhelm  Agesilaus,  who  had  no  cavalry,  in  his 
march  over  that  level  territory  towards  the  Karian  hills 
and  rugged  ground. 

But  the  Lacedaemonian  king,  having  put  the  enemy 
on  this  false  scent,  suddenly  turned  his  march  northward 
towards  Phrygia  and  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  Tissa- 
phernes took  no  pains  to  aid  his  brother  satrap,  who  on 
his  side  had  made  few  preparations  for  defence.  Accord- 
ingly Agesilaus,  finding  little  or  no  resistance,  took  many 
towns  and  villages,  and  collected  abundance  of  provisiens, 
plunder,  and  slaves.  Profiting  by  the  guidance  of  the  re- 
volted Spithridates,  and  marching  as  little  as  possible  over 
the  plains,  he  carried  on  lucrative  and  unopposed  incur- 
sions as  far  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Daskylium,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  satrap  himself  near  the  Propontis.  Near  the 
satrapic  residence,  however,  his  small  body  of  cavalry, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iil.  4,  11, 12;  Xen.  AgesiL.i.  12-14  ;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9. 
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ascending  an  eminence,  came  suddenly  upon  an  equal 
detachment  of  Persian  cavalry,  under  Rhathines  and 
Bagaeus ;  who  attacked  them  vigorously,  and  drove  them 
back  with  some  loss,  until  they  were  protected  by  Agesilaus 
himself  coming  up  with  the  hoplites.  The  effect  of  such 
a  check  (and  there  were  probably  others  of  the  same  kind, 
though  Xenophon  does  not  specify  them)  on  the  spirits  of 
the  army  was  discouraging.  On  the  next  morning,  the 
sacrifices  being  found  unfavourable  for  farther  advance, 
Agesilaus  gave  orders  for  retreating  towards  the  sea.  He 
reached  Ephesus  about  the  close  of  autumn;  resolved  to 
employ  the  winter  in  organizing  a  more  powerful  cavalry, 
which  experience  proved  to  be  indispensable.  * 

This   autumnal   march  through  Phrygia   was   more 
lucrative  than  glorious.   Yet  it  enables  Xenophon  to  bring 
to  view  different  merits  of  his  hero  Agesilaus;  in  doing 
which  he  exhibits  to  us  ancient  warfare  and   A  esilaug 
Asiatic  habits  on  a  very  painful  side.     In  com-  indifferent 
mon  both   with   Kallikratidas   and  Lysander,  *°  money 

...  ,.  0         ,          *  '    for  himself, 

though  not  with  the  ordinary  bpartan  comman-  but  eager  in 
ders,  Agesilaus  was  indifferent  to  the  acquisition  enriching 

i>       i  •          in       T»    j.   i_  L  i.\.      i  "18  friends. 

of  money  for  himself.  But  he  was  not  the  less 
anxious  to  enrich  his  friends,  and  would  sometimes  connive 
at  unwarrantable  modes  of  acquisition  for  their  benefit.  De- 
serters often  came  in  to  give  information  of  rich  prizes  or 
valuable  prisoners;  which  advantages,  if  he  had  chosen,  he 
might  have  appropriated  to  himself.  But  he  made  it  a  prac- 
tice to  throw  both  the  booty  and  the  honour  in  the  way  of 
some  favourite  officer;  just  as  we  have  seen  (in  a  former 
chapter),  that  Xenophon  himself  was  allowed  by  the  army 
to  capture  Asidates  and  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  his  ran- 
som.2 Again  when  the  army  in  the  course  of  its  march 
was  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  sea,  and  appeared 
to  be  advancing  farther  inland,  the  authorized  auctioneers, 
whose  province  it  was  to  sell  the  booty,  found  the  buyers 
extremely  slack.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  or  carry  what  was 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  Hi.  4,  13-15;  Xen.  in    the   early   part   of  c.  79  of  the 

Agecil.  i.  23.    'Erei  fxtvToi   ooSi  ev  fourteenth  Book  of  Diodorus. 
T1B    I'p'JT'?    *''«    t«    t*8io     tS'ivaTO         *  Xen.  Age»il.  i.  19:  Xen.  Anabas. 

stfotTtOtaftai,    8i4    TTJV    $apv7pi!Lou  vii.    8,    20-23;     Plutarch,    Ueipub. 

irr-.i7-*,  Ac.  Gerend.      Prascept.    p.   809   B.     See 

Plutarch,  Agesll.  c.  9.  above,  Chapter  Ixxii.    of  this  His- 

These     military     operations     of  tory. 
Agcsilaus  are  loosely  adverted  to 
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bought,  and  opportunity  for  resale  did  not  seem  at  hand. 
Agesilaus,  while  he  instructed  the  auctioneers  to  sell  upon  ' 
credit,  without  insisting  on  ready  money — at  the  same  time 
gave  private  hints  to  a  few  friends  that  he  was  very  shortly 
about  to  return  to  the  sea.  The  friends  thus  warned, 
bidding  for  the  plunder  on  credit  and  purchasing  at  low 
prices,  were  speedily  enabled  to  dispose  of  it  again  at  a 
seaport,  with  large  profits. l 

We  are  not  surprised  to  hear  that  such  lucrative  graces 
His  human-  procured  for  Agesilaus  many  warm  admirers; 
ity  towards  though  the  eulogies  of  Xenophon  ought  to  have 

captives  ,  /?       j   j.  j.u  •    i    •      i?  j 

and  desert-  been  confined  to  another  point  in  his  conduct, 
ed  children.  now  to  be  mentioned.  Agesilaus,  while  secur- 
ing for  his  army  the  plunder  of  the  country  over  which 
he  carried  his  victorious  arms,  took  great  pains  to  prevent 
both  cruelty  and  destruction  of  property.  When  any  town 
surrendered  to  him  on  terms,  his  exactions  were  neither 
ruinous  nor  grossly  humiliating.2  Amidst  all  the  plunder 
realised,  too,  the  most  valuable  portion  was,  the  adult 
natives  of  both  sexes,  hunted  down  and  brought  in  by  the 
predatory  light  troops  of  the  army,  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 
Agesilaus  was  vigilant  in  protecting  these  poor  victims 
from  ill-usage ;  inculcating  upon  his  soldiers  the  duty,  "not 
of  punishing  them  like  wrong-doers,  but  simply  of  keep  ing 
them  under  guard  as  men."3  It  was  the  practice  of  the 
poorer  part  of  the  native  population  often  to  sell  their 
little  children  for  exportation  to  travelling  slave-merchants, 
from  inability  to  maintain  them.  The  children  thus  pur- 
chased, if  they  promised  to  be  handsome,  were  often  mu- 
tilated, and  fetched  large  prices  as  eunuchs,  to  supply  the 
large  demand  for  the  harems  and  religious  worship  of  many 
Asiatic  towns.  But  in  their  haste  to  get  out  of  the  way 
of  a  plundering  army,  these  slave-merchants  were  forced 
often  to  leave  by  the  way-side  the  little  children  whom 
they  had  purchased,  exposed  to  the  wolves,  the  dogs,  or 
starvation.  In  this  wretched  condition,  they  were  found 
by  Agesilaus  on  his  march.  His  humane  disposition 

1  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  18.  itovTSi   ica|x-  So  the  word  X^OTY]?,   used  in  re- 

icXifjfiT)  -/pr^ata  IXa{5ov.  ference    to    the   fleet,     means    the 

*Xen.  Agesil.  i.  20-22.  commander   of  a  predatory  vessel 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   iii.   4,   19 ;  Xen.  or     privateer     (Xen.     Hellen.    ii. 

Agesil.  i.  28.  to'is  u~o  TUJV  XiQSTtbv  1,  30). 
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prompted  him  to  see  them  carried  to  a  place  of  safety, 
where  he  gave  them  in  charge  of  those  old  natives  whom 
age  and  feebleness  had  caused  to  be  left  behind  as  not 
worth  carrying  off.  By  such  active  kindness,  rare  indeed 
in  a  Grecian  general,  towards  the  conquered,  he  earned  the 
gratitude  of  the  captives,  and  the  sympathies  of  every  one 
around. J 

This  interesting  anecdote,  imparting  a  glimpse  of  the 
ancient   world   in   reference   to   details  which   g 
Grecian  historians  rarely  condescend  to  unveil,   sidToThis 
demonstrates  the  compassionate  disposition  of  character— 

TIT      ~     ,  . r          .          , .         *  - ,-,     .,  exposure  of 

Agesilaus.     We  find  in  conjunction  with  it  an-   naked  pri- 
other  anecdote,  illustrating  the  Spartan  side  of  V?"6"— 

,.        i  '  m,  .    e  r,         ,     j    ,  different 

his  character.     The   prisoners   who   had  been   practice  of 
captured  during  the  expedition  were  brought   Asiatics 

T-II  i  j   j      •        j.i_         •    i.  i  and  Greeks. 

to  .Lphesus,  and  sold  during  the  winter  as  slaves 


1  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  21.     Kai  *oXXd- 

Xl<    (J.EV    ItpOTjYOpsUt    TOIC    aTpaTllbtat? 

T  o  '!>  5  dXioxci[ASvouc  U.T)  ii)  s  d  8  i- 
xo'J?  TifiujptiaSai,  d  X  X  u>  ? 
dvfypibnou;  '1  v  T  a  ?  9  'j  X  i  o  a  1  1  v. 
OoXXaxi?  6e,  ZZOTE  (i»t7aTpaTOTcs8=6- 
OITO,  tiaioflotto  xataXeXEi(t- 
liivaitaiOdpia  (xixpd  E(An6  pu>v, 
(a  itoXXoi  EKUJ),  ouv,  8id  TO  vo- 
fii^atv  (IT)  SuvaaSai  &v  tpspeiv 
•j'jTa  xai  rpetpttv)  imfiiXnoxal 

TO'!)TU)V,    (iT.W,    OUYXO(iiCoiT4    HOf  tO»? 


auTiuv,  <b?  (*'i*s  uno  xuvib';,  (trjft'  uito 

).UXU)V,   Sla^fftipOlVtO.     °Q3TZ    00     |i6- 

••ov  oi  nuvfta-<6(ievov  tauTOt,  dXXa  xai 
f'i-'i(  oi  dXi3x6(icvoi,  eufxevEi;  ayrij) 
*TiYvovTo. 

Herodotus  affirms  that  the  Thr.-i- 
cians  also  sold  their  children  for 
exportation  —  niuXcust  Ta  -rsxva  in 
t^ia^j  (Herod,  r.  6):  compare 
Philostratus,  VH.  Apollon.  viii. 
7-12,  p.  346;  and  Ch.  xvi.  of  this 
History. 

Herodotus  mentions  the  Chian 
merchant  Panionius  (like  the  ".Vi- 
tylenacus  mango""  in  Martial—  "Sed 
Mitylena-i  roseus  mangonis  ephe- 
bus"  Martial,  vii.  79)as  having  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale  the  trade 


of  purchasing  boys,  looking  out 
for  such  as  were  handsome,  to 
supply  the  great  demand  in  the 
East  for  eunuchs,  who  were  sup- 
posed to  make  better  and  more 
attached  servants.  Herodot.  viii. 
104.  ZXUK  Y"P  xt^oatTO  (Panionius) 

dYivstov  ei:d)X£S  E?  2dp8i?  TS  xai 
EOEOOV  ypri|AaT(ov  (isYaXcov*  itapd 
Yap  TOicu  pappapoioi  Tifiiimpoi  eiui 
oi  EUVOU^OI,  itioTioi;  EivExa  Trjs  itdoTj« 
T<I)v  Evopyitov.Boys  were  necessary, 
as  the  operation  was  performed 
in  childhood  or  youth— itaiSsi;  ix- 
Tojjiiai  (Herodot.  vi.  6-32:  compare 
iii.  48).  The  Babylonians,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  large  pecuniary  tri- 
bute, had  to  furnish  to  the  Persian 
court  annually  600  nalSa;  (XTOfxia; 
(Herodot.  iii.  92).  For  some  far- 
ther remarks  on  the  preference  of 
the  Persians  both  for  the  persons 
and  the  services  of  tuvoOyot,  see 
Dio  Ohrysostom.  Orat.  xxi.  p.  270, 
Xenoph.  Cyropsed.  vii.  6,  61-66. 
Hellanikus  (Fr.  169,  ed.  Didot) 
affirmed  that  the  Persians  had  de- 
rived both  the  persons  so  employed, 
and  the  habit  of  employing  them, 
from  the  Babylonians. 
When  Mr.  Hanway  was  travelling 
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for  the  profit  of  the  array.  Agesilaus — being  then  busily 
employed  in  training  his  troops  to  military  efficiency, 
especially  for  the  cavalry  service  during  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign— thought  it  advisable  to  impress  them  with  contempt 
for  the  bodily  capacity  and  prowess  of  the  natives.  He 
therefore  directed  the  heralds  who  conducted  the  auction, 
to  put  the  prisoners  up  to  sale  in  a  state  of  perfect  nudity. 
To  have  the  body  thus  exposed,  was  a  thing  never  done, 
and  even  held  disgraceful,  by  the  native  Asiatics;  while 
among  the  Greeks,  the  practice  was  universal  for  purposes 
of  exercise — or  at  least  had  become  universal  during  the 
last  two  or  three  centuries — for  we  are  told  that  originally 
the  Asiatic  feeling  on  this  point  had  prevailed  throughout 
Greece.  It  was  one  of  the  obvious  differences  between 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  customs 1 — that  in  the  former,  both 
the  exercises  of  the  palsestra,  as  well  as  the  matches  in  the 
solemn  games,  required  competitors  of  every  rank  to  con- 
tend naked.  Agesilaus  himself  stripped  thus  habitually, 
Alexander  prince  of  Macedon  had  done  so,  when  he  ran  at 
the  Olympic  stadium2 — also  the  combatants  out  of  the 
great  family  of  the  Diagorids  of  Rhodes,  when  they  gained 
their  victories  in  the  Olympic  pankratium — and  all  those 
other  noble  pugilists,  wrestlers,  and  runners,  descended 
from  gods  and  heroes,  upon  whom  Pindar  pours  forth  his 
complimentary  odes. 

On  this  occasion  at  Ephesus,  Agesilaus  gave  special 
orders  to  put  up  the  Asiatic  prisoners  to  auction  naked; 
not  at  all  by  way  of  insult,  but  in  order  to  exhibit  to  the 
eye  of  the  Greek  soldier  who  contemplated  them,  how 
much  he  gained  by  his  own  bodily  training  and  frequent 
exposure — and  how  inferior  was  the  condition  of  men 
whose  bodies  never  felt  the  sun  or  wind.  They  displayed 
a  white  skin,  plump  and  soft  limbs,  weak  and  undeveloped 
muscles,  like  men  accustomed  to  be  borne  in  carriages  in- 
stead of  walking  or  running;  from  whence  we  indirectly 
learn  that  many  of  them  were  men  in  wealthy  circum- 
stances. And  the  purpose  of  Agesilaus  was  completely 

near  the  Caspian,  among  the  Kal-  AoSoiui,   ayeSbv   Si  uapa   -oiot    a).- 

mucks,    little   children  of  two   or  Xoioi  Pap^dpoiai,    xai  ovSpa  6<pf)ijvai 

three  years  of  age,  were  often  ten-  YtJ(i'"')v>    s?   aiax'JvTjv  (xsyaX^v   cpjpEi. 

dered  to  him  for  sale,  at  two  rubles  Compare  Thucyd.  i.  6;    Plato,  Re- 

per   head    (Hanway's    Travels,   cli.  public,  v.  3,  p.  452  D. 

xvi.  p.  65,  66).  l  Herodot.  v.  22. 
1  Herodot.  i.  10.     -apa   yap  TOIOI 
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answered;  since  his  soldiers,  when  they  witnessed  such 
evidences  of  bodily  incompetence,  thought  that  "the  ene- 
mies against  whom  they  had  to  contend  were  not  more 
foi-midable  than  women." l  Such  a  method  of  illustrating 
the  difference  between  good  and  bad  physical  training 
would  hardly  have  occurred  to  any  one  except  a  Spartan, 
brought  up  under  the  Lykurgean  rules. 

While  Agesilaus  thus  brought  home  to  the  vision  of 
his  soldiers  the  inefficiency  of  untrained  bodies,  Efforts  of 
he  kept  them  throughout  the  winter  under  hard  Agesilaus 
work  and  drill,  as  well  in  the  palaestra  as  in  Irmy^and1" 
arms.  A  force  of  cavalry  was  still  wanting,  to  procure 
To  procure  it,  he  enrolled  all  the  richest  Greeks  cavalry- 
in  the  various  Asiatic  towns,  as  conscripts  to  serve  on  horse- 
back; giving  each  of  them  leave  to  exempt  himself,  however, 
by  providing  a  competent  substitute  and  equipment — man, 
horse,  and  arms.2  Before  the  commencement  of  spring,  an 
adequate  force  of  cavalry  was  thus  assembled  at  Ephesus, 
and  put  into  tolerable  exercise.  Throughout  the  whole 
winter,  that  city  became  a  place  of  arms,  consecrated  to 
drilling  and  gymnastic  exercises.  On  parade  as  well  as  in 
the  palaestra,  Agesilaus  himself  was  foremost  in  setting  the 
example  of  obedience  and  hard  work.  Prizes  were  given 
to  the  diligent  and  improving,  among  hoplites,  horsemen, 
and  light  troops;  while  the  armourers,  braziers,  leather- 
cutters,  &c.,  all  the  various  artisans  whose  trade  lay  in 
muniments  of  war,  were  in  the  fullest  employment.  "It 
was  a  sight  full  of  encouragement  (says  Xenophon,  who 
was  doubtless  present  and  took  part  in  it),  to  see  Agesilaus 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  19.  'H^oo-  Frontinus  (i.  18)  recounts  a  pro- 

jitvo«  8i,  xai  TO  xa-:a<ppovsiv  TUJV  no-  ceeding  somewhat  similar  on  the 

Xcpiu>«  pu>p.T)v  tiva  «|x3aXX*tv  itpo;  part  of  Gelon,  after  his  great  vic- 

TO  (xayriafiai,  itpotiite  toic  xr,pu£i,  tory  over  the  Carthaginians  at 

TVJC  On 6  TUJV  XflOTiuv  d).ioxou,evou;  Himera  in  Sicily  :— "Gelo  Syracu- 

ftap'-iip&u?  7U|xvo'j«  icuuXelv.  'Op«i>vTt«  cusarum  tyrannus,  bello  adversus 

*i>v  f/i  oTponnJoTai  Xeoxo'Jc  \t-i~,,  fiia  Pcenos  suscepto,  cum  multos  ce- 

co  (xTjJcroTt  exSiieaffai,  (xaXa-  pisset,  infirniissinuim  quemque 

xoot  8e  xai  dnovout,  810  TO  ati  in'  prsecipue  ex  auxiliaribus,  qui  ni- 

6)(T,|AaTu>v  tivat,  »,6|xt3av,  ouitv  oioi-  gerrimi  erant,  nudatum  iii  con- 

otiv  TOV  ro'/.tjiov  ft  »l7u-<ai5i  6ioi|j.dt-  spectu  suorum  produzit,  ut  per- 

ytyhii.  suaderet  contemuendos." 

Xen.  Agesil.  i.  28— where  he  has  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  16;  Xen. 

it— itiovac  8i  xai  oitbvou;,  3ia  TO  Agesil.  i.  23.  Compare  what  U 

iti  ii;'  oyr^itujv  »lvai  ("nlyicnug,  related  about  'ou.pio  Africanus— 

ii.  1,  5;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  9J.  Livy,  xxix.  1. 
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and  the  soldiers  leaving  the  gymnasium,  all  with  wreaths 
on  their  heads;  and  marching  to  the  temple  of  Artemis  to 
dedicate  their  wreaths  to  the  goddess." l 

Before  Agesilaus  was  in  condition  to  begin  his  mi- 

B  o  395         litary  operations  for  the  spring,  the  first  year 

of  his  command  had  passed  over.    Thirty  fresh 

Agesilaus  counsellors  reached  Ephesus  from  Sparta,  super- 
renews  the  ,.  .,  „  ,  .  r  ,  T  S  i  11 
war  against  seding  the  first  thirty  under  Lysander,  who  all 

T^ssa-  went  home  forthwith.     The  army  was  now  not 

ancTgaing  a  only  more  numerous,  but  better  trained,  and 
victory  near  m0re  systematically  arranged,  than  in  the  pre- 

Sardis.  ,.       J  •         J    .         -f  j-   ,    -i     ,     i  r,i 

ceding  campaign.  Agesilaus  distributed  the 
various  divisions  under  the  command  of  different  members 
of  the  new  Thirty;  the  cavalry  being  assigned  to  Xenokles, 
the  Neodamode  hoplites  to  Skythes,  the  Cyreians  to 
Herippidas,  the  Asiatic  contingents  to  Migdon.  He  then 
gave  out  that  he  should  march  straight  against  Sardis. 
Nevertheless  Tissaphernes,  who  was  in  that  place,  con- 
struing this  proclamation  as  a  feint,  and  believing  that  the 
real  march  would  be  directed  against  Karia,  disposed  his 
cavalry  in  the  plain  of  the  Mseander  as  he  had  done  in  the 
preceding  campaign;  while  his  infantry  were  sent  still 
farther  southward  within  the  Karian  frontier,  On  this  oc- 
casion, however,  Agesilaus  marched  as  he  had  announced, 
in  the  direction  of  Sardis.  For  three  days  he  plundered 
the  country  without  seeing  an  enemy;  nor  was  it  until  the 
fourth  day  that  the  cavalry  of  Tissaphernes  could  be  sum- 
moned back  to  oppose  him;  the  infantry  being  even  yet  at 
a  distance.  On  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river  Paktolus, 
the  Persian  cavalry  found  the  Greek  light  troops  dispersed 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  attacked  them  by  surprise,  and 
drove  them  in  with  considerable  loss.  Presently  however 
Agesilaus  himself  came  up,  and  ordered  his  cavalry  to 
charge,  anxious  to  bring  on  a  battle  before  the  Persian  in- 
fantry could  arrive  in  the  field.  In  efficiency,  it  appears, 
the  Persian  cavalry  was  a  full  match  for  his  cavalry,  and 
in  number  apparently  superior.  But  when  he  brought  up 
his  infantry,  and  caused  his  peltasts  and  younger  hoplites 
to  join  the  cavalry  in  a  vigorous  attack — victory  soon  de- 
clared on  his  side.  The  Persians  were  put  to  flight  and 
many  of  them  drowned  in  the  Paktolus.  Their  camp  too 
was  taken,  with  a  valuable  booty;  including  several  camels, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  17,  18;  Xen.  Agesil.  i.  26,  27. 
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which  Agesilaus  afterwards  took  with  him  into  Greece. 
This  success  ensured  to  him  the  unopposed  mastery  of  all 
the  territory  round  Sardis.  He  carried  his  ravages  to  the 
very  gates  of  that  city,  plundering  the  gardens  and  orna- 
mented ground,  proclaiming  liberty  to  those  within,  and 
defying  Tissapheriies  to  come  out  and  fight.1 

The  career  of  that  timid  and  treacherous  satrap  now 
approached  its  close.  The  Persians  in  or  near  Artaxerxes 
Sardis  loudly  complained  of  him  as  leaving  them  causes  Tis- 

i    c      n    n    p  j-  j  •j.T-f       sapheruds 

undefended,  from  cowardice  and  anxiety  lor  his  to  be  put 
own  residence  in  Karia;  while  the  court  of  Susa  a°  ,f  es*tb|r. 
was  now  aware  that  the  powerful  reinforcement  geded  by 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  last  year,  intended  THhraustSs. 
to  drive  Agesilaus  out  of  Asia,  had  been  made  to  achieve 
absolutely  nothing.  To  these  grounds  of  just  dissatisfac- 
tion was  added  a  court-intrigue;  to  which,  and  to  the 
agency  of  a  person  yet  more  worthless  and  cruel  than  him- 
self, Tissaphemes  fell  a  victim.  The  Queen  Mother  Pary- 
satis  had  never  forgiven  him  for  having  been  one  of  the 
principal  agents  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  her  son  Cyrus. 
Her  influence  being  now  re-established  over  the  mind  of 
Artaxerxes,  she  took  advantage  of  the  existing  discredit 
of  the  satrap  to  get  an  order  sent  down  for  his  deposition 
and  death.  Tithraustes,  the  bearer  of  this  order,  seized 
him  by  stratagem  at  Kolossse  in  Phrygia,  while  he  was  in 
the  bath,  and  caused  him  to  be  beheaded.2 

The  mission  of  Tithraustes  to  Asia  Minor  was  accom- 
panied by  increased  efforts  on  the  part  of  Persia 

^i  •         AI  •     t   «        A.        *»i     B.C.  oyo 

>r  prosecuting  the  war  against  Sparta  with 

vigour,  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land;  and  also  for  fomenting 
the  anti-Spartan  movement  which  burst  out  into  hostilities 
this  year  in  Greece.  At  first,  however,  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Tissaphemes,  Tithraustes  endeavoured  to 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  21-24;  Xen.  (iii.  9,  3)  that  the  number  of  Per- 

Agesil.  i.  32,  33;  Plutarch,  Ageail.  elan    infantry    in    this   battle   wag 

c.  10.  greater   than    had    ever    been    got 

Diodorus   (xiv.   80)   professes   to  together  since  the  times  of  Darius 

describe   this  battle;    but   his  dcs-  and    Xerxes.    Whereas   Xenophon 

cription  is  hardly  to  be  reconciled  expressly    states   that  the  Persian 

with  that   of  Xenophon,   which  is  infantry    had    not    come    up,    and 

better    authority.      Among    other  took  no  part  in  the  battle, 

points     of     difference,     Diodorus  *  Plutarch,  Artaxorx.  c.  23;  Dio- 

sffirms  that  the  Persians  had  50,000  dor.  xiv.  80;  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26. 
infantry  ;  and  Pausanias  also  states 
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open  negotiations  with  Agesilaus;  who  was  in  military 
possession  of  the  country  round  Sardis,  while  that  city  it- 
x  self  appears  to  have  been  occupied  by  Ariseus — 

tions  be-  probably  the  same  Persian  who  had  formerly 
tween  the  been  general  under  Cyrus,  and  who  had  now 

new  satrap  .     *  ,,      -,    e  .*,  »      .       m-ii  IA 

and  Agosi-  again  revolted  trom  Artaxerxes.  *  Tithraustes 
laus-the  took  credit  to  the  justice  of  the  King  for  having 

satraps  in  .  ,      ,    ,,      ,    ,    J  <?      i 

Asia  Minor  punished  the  late  satrap ;  out  or  whose  perfidy 
hostile  to  ?he  affirmed)  the  war  had  arisen.  He  then 

each  other.      v  ,     ',          ••.  ,,        T7-.       , 

summoned  Agesilaus,  in  the  King's  name,  to 
evacuate  Asia,  leaving  the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  pay  their 
original  tribute  to  Persia,  but  to  enjoy  complete  autonomy, 
subject  to  that  one  condition.  Had  this  proposition  been 
accepted  and  executed,  it  would  have  secured  these  Greeks 
against  Persian  occupation  or  governors;  a  much  milder 
fate  for  them  than  that  to  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
consented  in  their  conventions  with  Tissaphernes  sixteen 
years  before,2  and  analogous  to  the  position  in  which  the 
Chalkidians  of  Thrace  had  been  placed  with  regard  to 
Athens,  under  the  peace  of  Nikias;3  subject  to  a  fixed  tri- 
bute, yet  autonomous — with  no  other  obligation  or  inter- 
ference. Agesilaus  replied  that  he  had  no  power  to  enter- 
tain such  a  proposition  without  the  authorities  at  home, 
whom  he  accordingly  sent  to  consult.  But  in  the  interim 
he  was  prevailed  upon  by  Tithraustes  to  conclude  an 
armistice  for  six  months,  and  to  move  out  of  his  satrapy 
into  that  of  Pharnabazus;  receiving  a  contribution  of  thirty 
talents  towards  the  temporary  maintenance  of  the  army.  * 
These  satraps  generally  acted  more  like  independent  or 
even  hostile  princes,  than  cooperating  colleagues;  one  of 
the  many  causes  of  the  weakness  of  the  Persian  empire. 

When  Agesilaus  had  reached  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kyme,  on  his  march  northward  to  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia,  he  received  a  despatch  from  home,  placing  the 
Spartan  naval  force  in  the  Asiatic  seas  under  his  com- 
mand, as  well  as  the  land-force,  and  empowering  him  to 
name  whomsoever  he  chose  as  acting  admiral.5  For  the 
first  time  since  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami,  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta  was  beginning  to  be  threatened,  and'in- 

1   Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    16,    25;  iv.         4  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26;  Diodor. 
1,  27.  .     xiv.  80.     e;3[i-»]viaiou«  dvojric. 

1  Thucyd.  viii.  18,  37,  68.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  27! 

'  Thucyd.  v.  18,  6. 
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creased  efforts  on  her  part  were  becoming  requisite.  Phar- 
nabazus,  going  up  in  person  to  the  court  of  Artaxerxes,  had 
by  pressing  representations  obtained  a  large 

i    *i       e        HA.L-  a      j.    •       n  J     B.C.  395. 

subsidy  for  fitting  out  a  fleet  in  Cyprus   and 
Phoenicia,  to  act  under  the  Athenian  admiral  meuT'of °e 
Konon    against   the    Lacedaemonians.1      That  action  at 
officer — with  a  fleet   of  forty  triremes,  before   Sp^rtl*-"8* 
the  equipment  of  the  remainder  was  yet  com-  the  Athe- 
plete — had  advanced  along  the  southern  coast  °^°  assist- 
of  Asia  Minor  to  Kaunus,  at  the  south-west-  ed  by 
era  corner  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  frontier  of  ShYpsaand 
Karia  and  Lykia.    In  this  port  he  was  besieged  money, 
by  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  1 20  triremes  under  £°fj£™ta|}f  * 
Pharax.     But  a  Persian  reinforcement  strength-  eighty  sail 
ened  the  fleet  of  Konon  to  eighty  sail,  and  put   {|f  l 
the  place  out  of  danger;  so  that  Pharax,  desisting 
from  the  siege,  retired  to  Rhodes. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Konon,  however,  who  was  now 
with  his  fleet  of  eighty  sail  near  the  Chersonesus  of  Knidus, 
emboldened  the  Rhodians  to  revolt  from  Sparta.  It  was 
at  Rhodes  that  the  general  detestation  of  the  ^ 

T  •  •          j-  j    •  Rhodes  re- 

.Lacedaemonian  empire,  disgraced  in  so  many  volts  from 
different  cities  by  the  local  Dekarchies  and  by  the  Spartan 
the  Spartan  harmosts,  first  manifested  itself.  K"non~cap- 
And  such  was  the  ardour  of  the  Rhodian  popu-  *]?res  an 
lation,  that  their  revolt  took  place  while  the  CoBrn?neet 
fleet  of  Pharax  was  (in  part  at  least)  actually  at  Rl>°deg. 
in  the  harbour,  and  they  drove  him  out  of  it.2  Konon, 
whose  secret  encouragements  had  helped  to  excite  this  in- 
surrection, presently  sailed  to  Rhodes  with  his  fleet,  and 
made  the  island  his  main  station.  It  threw  into  his  hands 
an  unexpected  advantage;  for  a  numerous  fleet  of  vessels 
arrived  there  shortly  afterwards,  sent  by  Nephereus  the 
native  king  of  Egypt  (which  was  in  revolt  against  the 
Persians)  with  marine  stores  and  grain  to  the  aid  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Not  having  been  apprised  of  the  recent 
revolt,  these  vessels  entered  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  as  if  it 

1  Dlodor.  xlr.  39;  Justin.  *i.  1.  (xiti    toii    otoXou    itavt6<    «U    trf* 

*  Diodor.  xiy.  79.    'PoJioi   Ji   ix-  «AXiv. 

fl«X6-<7»;    tiv     t«i>v     DlXe*OW1)ai«Dt  Compare    Androtion    apud    Pau- 

otiXov,    ir.<9Ti)s«-<    ono    AsxiSiijio-  saniam,  vi.  7,  2. 
niun,    xoii    TO-/    K'j.co.i  rpo9ti»£»v:9 
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were  still  a  Lacedaemonian  island ;  and  their  cargoes  were 
thus  appropriated  by  Konon  and  the  Rhodians. l 

In  recounting  the  various  revolts  of  the  dependencies 
Anxiety  of  of  Athens  which  took  place  during  the  Pelopon- 
theLacedtE-  nesian  war,  I  had  occasion  to  point  out  more 
AgesfiauT  tnan  once  *^at  a^  °f  them  took  place  not  merely 
is  appoint-  in  the  absence  of  any  Athenian  force,  but  even 
nfand  °°m~  at  the  instigation  (in  most  cases)  of  a  present 
sea  as  well  hostile  force — by  the  contrivance  of  a  local 
as  on  land.  party — an(j  without  privity  or  previous  consent 
of  the  bulk  of  the  citizens.  The  present  revolt  of  Rhodes, 
forming  a  remarkable  contrast  on  all  these  points,  occa- 
sioned the  utmost  surprise  and  indignation  among  the 
Lacedaemonians.  They  saw  themselves  about  to  enter 
upon  a  renewed  maritime  war,  without  that  aid  which 
they  had  reckoned  on  receiving  from  Egypt,  and  with 
aggravated  uncertainty  in  respect  to  their  dependencies 
and  tribute.  It  was  under  this  prospective  anxiety  that 
they  took  the  step  of  nominating  Agesilaus  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  as  well  as  of  the  army,  in  order  to  ensure 
unity  of  operations ; 2  though  a  distinction  of  function,  which 
they  had  hitherto  set  great  value  upon  maintaining,  was 
thus  broken  down — and  though  the  two  commands  had 
never  been  united  in  any  king  before  Agesilaus.3  Pharax, 
the  previous  admiral,  was  recalled.4 

But  the  violent  displeasure  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
severity  of  against  the  revolted  Rhodians  was  still  better 
the  Lace-  attested  by  another  proceeding.  Among  all  the 
toTa°dsathe  great  families  at  Rhodes,  none  were  more 
Rhodian  distinguished  than  the  Diagoridae.  Its  members 
contrasVof  were  no*  on^  generals  and  high  political  func- 
the  former  tionaries  in  their  native  island,  but  had  attained 
oVthe'sarae  even  Pan-hellenic  celebrity  by  an  unparalleled 
man  by  series  of  victories  at  the  Olympic  and  other 
Athens.  great  solemnities.  Dorieus,  a  member  of  this 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  79;   Justin,  (vi.  2)  *  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  27. 

calls    this    native    Egyptian    king  *  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  10 ;  Aristo- 

Hercynion.  tel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  22. 

It  seems  to    have   been  the  nni-  "    The     Lacedemonian     named 

form  practice,    for    the   corn-ships  Pharax,  mentioned  by  Theopompus 

coming   from  Egypt  to   Greece  to  (Fragm.    218.    ed.    Didot :   compare 

halt  at   Rhodes  (Demosthen.  cont.  Athenicus,  xii.  p.  636)    as  a  profli- 

Dionysodor.  p.  1286:   compare  He-  gate    and   extravagant    person,    is 

rodot.  ii.  182).  more  probably  an  officer  who  ser- 
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family,  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  pankration  at  Olym- 
pia  on  three  successive  solemnities.  He  had  obtained 
seven  prizes  in  the  Nemean,  and  eight  in  the  Isthmian 
games.  He  had  carried  off  the  prize  at  one  Pythian  so- 
lemnity without  a  contest — no  one  daring  to  stand  up 
against  him  in  the  fearful  struggle  of  the  pankration.  As 
a  Rhodian,  while  Rhodes  was  a  subject-ally  of  Athens 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  had  been  so  pronounced 
in  his  attachment  to  Sparta  as  to  draw  on  himself  a  sen- 
tence of1  banishment;  upon  which  he  had  retired  to  Thurii, 
and  had  been  active  in  hostility  to  Athens  after  the 
Syracusan  catastrophe.  Serving  against  her  in  ships  fitted 
out  at  his  own  cost,  he  had  been  captured  in  407  B.C.  by 
the  Athenians  and  brought  in  as  prisoner  to  Athens.  By 
the  received  practice  of  war  in  that  day,  his  life  was  for- 
feited; and  over  and  above  such  practice,  the  name  of 
Dorieus  was  peculiarly  odious  to  the  Athenians.  But  when 
they  saw  before  the  public  assembly  a  captive  enemy,  of 
heroic  lineage  as  well  as  of  unrivalled  athletic  majesty  and 
renown,  their  previous  hatred  was  so  overpowered  by 
sympathy  and  admiration,  that  they  liberated  him  by 
public  vote,  and  dismissed  him  unconditionally. ' 

This  interesting  anecdote,  which  has  already  been 
related  in  my  sixty-fourth  chapter,  is  here  again  noticed 
as  a  contrast  to  the  treatment  which  the  same  Dorieus 
now  underwent,  from  the  Lacedaemonians.  What  he  had 
been  doing  since,  we  do  not  know;  but  at  the  time  when 
Rhodes  now  revolted  from  Sparta,  he  was  not  only  absent 
from  the  island,  but  actually  in  or  near  Peloponnesus. 
Such  however  was  the  wrath  ot'the  Lacedaemonians  against 
Rhodians  generally,  that  Dorieus  was  seized  by  their 
order,  brought  to  Sparta,  and  there  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted.2 It  seems  hardly  possible  that  he  can  have  had 
any  personal  concern  in  the  revolt.  Had  such  been  the 
fact,  he  would  have  been  in  the  island — or  would  at  least 
have  taken  care  not  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians when  the  revolt  happened.  Perhaps  however 

TCd  under  Dionysius  in  Sicily  and  Compare    a   similar   instance    of 

Italy,   about  forty  yearn  after  the  merciful   dealing,    on  the  part  of 

revolt    of  Rhodes.    The  difference  the   Syracnsan   assembly,   towards 

of  time  appears  10  great,   that  we  the  Sikel  prince  Ouketius  (.Diodor. 

mast  probably  suppose   two   diffc-  xi.  98). 

rent  met   bearing  the  same   name.  *  Pausanias,  vi.  7,  8. 
>  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6,  19. 
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other  members  of  the  Diagoridae,  his  family,  once  so  much 
attached  to  Sparta,  may  have  taken  part  in  it;  for  we 
know,  by  the  example  of  the  Thirty  at  Athens,  that  the 
Lysanclrian  Dekarchies  and  Spartan  harmosts  made  them- 
selves quite  as  formidable  to  oligarchical  as  to  demo- 
cratical  politicians,  and  it  is  very  conceivable  that  the  • 
Diagoridse  may  have  become  less  philo-Laconian  in  their 
politics. 

This  extreme  difference  in  the  treatment  of  the  same 
Sentiment  man  ^Y  Athens  and  by  Sparta  raises  instructive 
of  a  mum-*  reflections.  It  exhibits  the  difference  both  be- 
pareVwith  twcen  Athenian  and  Spartan  sentiment,  and 
that  of  in-  between  the  sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that 
als'  of  a  few.  The  grand  and  sacred  personality  of 
the  Hieronike  Dorieus,  when  exhibited  to  the  senses  of  the 
Athenian  multitude — the  spectacle  of  a  man  in  chains  be- 
fore them,  who  had  been  proclaimed  victor  and  crowned 
on  so  many  solemn  occasions  beforethelargest assemblages 
of  Greeks  ever  brought  together — produced  an  overwhelm- 
ing effect  upon  their  emotions;  sufficient  not  only  to  efface 
a  strong  pre-established  antipathy  founded  on  active  past 
hostility,  but  to  countervail  a  just  cause  of  revenge,  speak- 
ing in  the  language  of  that  day.  But  the  same  appearance 
produced  no  effect  at  all  on  the  Spartan  Ephors  and  Senate; 
not  sufficient  even  to  hinder  them  from  putting  Dorieus  to 
death,  though  he  had  given  them  no  cause  for  antipathy 
or  revenge,  simply  as  a  sort  of  retribution  for  the  revolt 
of  the  island.  Now  this  difference  depended  partly  upon 
the  difference  between  the  sentiment  of  Athenians  and 
Spartans,  but  partly  also  upon  the  difference  between  the 
sentiment  of  a  multitude  and  that  of  a  few.  Had  Dorieus 
been  brought  before  a  select  judicial  tribunal  at  Athens, 
instead  of  before  the  Athenian  public  assembly — or  had 
the  case  been  discussed  before  the  assembly  in  his  absence 
— he  would  have  been  probably  condemned,  conformably 
to  usage,  under  the  circumstances;  but  the  vehement 
emotion  worked  by  his  presence  upon  the  multitudinous 
spectators  of  the  assembly,  rendered  such  a  course  intoler- 
able to  them.  It  has  been  common  with  historians  of 
Athens  to  dwell  upon  the  passions  of  the  public  assembly 
as  if  it  were  susceptible  of  excitement  only  in  an  angry  or 
vindictive  direction;  wiiereas  the  truth  is,  and  the  example 
before  us  illustrates,  that  they  were  open-minded  in  one 
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direction  as  well  as  in  another,  and  that  the  present 
emotion,  whatever  it  might  be,  merciful  or  sympathetic  as 
well  as  resentful,  was  intensified  by  the  mere  fact  of 
multitude.  And  thus,  where  the  established  rule  of 
procedure  happened  to  be  cruel,  there  was  some  chance  of 
moving  an  Athenian  assembly  to  mitigate  it  in  a  particular 
case,  though  the  Spartan  Ephors  or  Senate  would  be 
inexorable  in  carrying  it  out — if  indeed  they  did  not,  as 
seems  probable  in  the  case  of  Dorieus,  actually  go  beyond 
it  in  rigour. 

While  Konon  and  the  Rhodians  were  thus  raising 
hostilities  against  Sparta  by  sea,  Agesilaus,  on   B  0  396 
receiving  at  Kyme  the  news  of  his  nomination   Effort8  of 
to  the  double  command,  immediately  despatched   Agesilaus 
orders  to  the  dependent  maritime   cities  and   theaflfe^lnt 
islands,  requiring  the  construction  and  equip-   he  names 
ment  of  new  triremes.     Such  was  the  influence   j^f^i** 
of  Sparta,  and  so  much  did  the  local  govern- 
ments rest  upon  its  continuance,  that  these  requisitions 
were  zealously  obeyed.     Many  leading  men  incurred  con- 
siderable expense,  from  desire  to  acquire  his  favour;  so 
that  a  fleet  of  1 20  new  triremes  was  ready  by  the  ensuing 
year.     Agesilaus,  naming  his  brother-in-law  Peisander  to 
act  as  admiral,  sent  him  to  superintend  the  preparations; 
a  brave  young  man,  but  destitute  both  of  skill  and  ex- 
perience, i 

Meanwhile  he  himself  pursued  his  march  (about  the 
beginning  of  autumn)  towards  the  satrapy  of  Operations 
Pharnabazus — Phrygia  south  and  south-east  of  ofAgesiiam 
the  Propontis.  Under  the  active  guidance  of  p^arna- 
his  new  auxiliary  Spithridates,  he  plundered  bazus. 
the  country,  capturing  some  towns,  and  reducing  others  to 
capitulate;  with  considerable  advantage  to  his  soldiers. 
Pharnabazus,  having  no  sufficient  army  to  hazard  a  battle 
in  defence  of  his  satrapy,  concentrated  all  his  force  near 
his  own  residence  at  Daskylium,  offering  no  opposition  to 
the  march  of  Agesilaus;  who  was  induced  by  Spithridates 
to  traverse  Phrygia  and  enter  Paphlagonia,  in  hopes  of 
concluding  an  alliance  with  the  Paphlagonian  prince  Otys. 
That  prince,  in  nominal  dependence  on  Persia,  could  muster 
the  best  cavalry  in  the  Persian  empire.  But  he  had 
recently  refused  to  obey  an  invitation  from  the  court  at 

1  Xen.  Hellen-  iii.  4,  28,  39  ;  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  10. 
VOL.  IX.  H 
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Susa,  and  he  now  not  only  welcomed  the  appearance  of 
Agesilaus,  but  concluded  an  alliance  with  him,  strengthen- 
ing him  with  an  auxiliary  body  of  cavalry  and  peltasts. 
Anxious  to  requite  Spithridates  for  his  services,  and 
vehemently  attached  to  his  son,  the  beautiful  youth  Mega- 
bates — Agesilaus  persuaded  Qtys  to  marry  the  daughter 
of  Spithridates.  He  even  caused  her  to  be  conveyed  by 
sea  in  a  Lacedaemonian  trireme — probably  from  Abydos, 
to  Sinope. l 

Reinforced  by  thePaphlagonian  auxiliaries,  Agesilaus 
He  lays  prosecuted  the  war  with  augmented  vigour 
waste  the  against  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus.  He  now 

residence  of  •,     j    ,-,        rJ.    -,-,          •,         -.       c  T\     T     T 

the  satrap,  approached  the  neighbourhood  of  Daskylium, 
and  sur-  the  residence  of  the  satrap  himself,  inherited 
camp—  1S  from  his  father  Pharnakes,  who  had  been  satrap 
offence  before  him.  This  was  a  well-supplied  country, 
ipithri-0  full  of  rich  villages,  embellished  with  parks  and 
dates.  gardens  for. the  satrap's  hunting  and  gratifica- 

tion: the  sporting  tastes  of  Xenophon  lead  him  also  to 
remark  that  there  were  plenty  of  birds  for  the  fowler,  with 
rivers  full  of  fish.2  In  this  agreeable  region  Agesilaus 
passed  the  winter.  His  soldiers,  abundantly  supplied  with 
provisions,  became  so  careless,  and  straggled  with  so  much 
contempt  of  their  enemy,  that  Pharnabazus,  with  a  body 
of  400  cavalry  and  two  scythed  chariots,  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  attacking  700  of  them  by  surprise;  driving  them 
back  with  considerable  loss,  until  Agesilaus  came  up  to 
protect  them  with  the  hoplites. 

This  partial  misfortune,  however,  was  speedily  avenged. 
Fearful  of  being  surrounded  and  captured,  Pharnabazus 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  1-15.  Xenophon  (v.  6).  and  in  Plutarch, 

The  negotiation  of  this  marriage  Agesil.  c.  11. 

by  Agesilaus   is   detailed  in  a  cu-  In  the  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thou- 

rious    and  interesting  manner  by  sand   Greeks    (five    years    before) 

Xenophon.    His  conversation  -with  along  the   southern    coast  of  the 

Otys   took  place  in  the   presence  Euxine,    a    Paphlagoniau     prince 

of  the  thirty  Spartan  counsellors,  named  Korylas  is  mentioned  (Xen. 

and  probably   in    the    presence  of  Anab.  v.  5,  22;  v.  6,  8).    Whether 

Xenophon  himself.  there  was  more  than  one  Paphla- 

The  attachment  of  Agesilaus  to  gonian  prince— or  whether  Otys  was 

the  youth  Megabazus  or  Megaba-  successor  of  Korylas— wo   cannot 

teg,    is    marked    in  the  Hellenica  tell. 

(iv.  1,  6-28) — but  is  more  strongly  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  16-33. 
brought  out   in   the   Agesilaus   of 
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refrained  from  occupying  any  fixed  position.  He  hovered 
about  the  country,  carrying  his  valuable  property  along 
with  him,  and  keeping  his  place  of  encampment  as  secret 
as  he  could.  The  watchful  Spithridates,  nevertheless, 
having  obtained  information  that  he  was  encamped  for  the 
night  in  the  village  of  Kane,  about  18  miles  distant, 
Herippidas  (one  of  the  thirty  Spartans)  undertook  a  night- 
march  with  a  detachment  to  surprise  him.  Two  thousand 
Grecian  hoplites,  the  like  number  of  light-armed  peltasts, 
and  Spithridates  with  the  Paphlagonian  horse,  were  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  Though  many  of  these  soldiers 
took  advantage  of  the  darkness  to  evade  attendance,  the 
enterprise  proved  completely  successful.  The  camp  of 
Pharnabazus  was  surprised  at  break  of  day;  his  Mysian 
advanced  guards  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  he  himself, 
with  all  his  troops,  was  compelled  to  take  flight  with 
scarcely  any  resistance.  All  his  stores,  plate,  and  personal 
furniture,  together  with  a  large  baggage-train  and  abun- 
dance of  prisoners,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  As 
the  Paphlagonians  under  Spithridates  formed  the  cavalry 
of  the  victorious  detachment,  they  naturally  took  more 
spoil  and  more  prisoners  than  the  infantry.  They  were 
proceeding  to  carry  off  their  acquisitions,  when  Herippidas 
interfered  and  took  everything  away  from  them;  placing 
the  entire  spoil  of  every  description  under  the  charge  of 
Grecian  officers,  to  be  sold  by  formal  auction  in  a  Grecian 
city;  after  which  the  proceeds  were  to  be  distributed  or 
applied  by  public  authority.  The  orders  of  Herippidas 
were  conformable  to  the  regular  and  systematic  proceeding 
of  Grecian  officers;  but  Spithridates  and  the  Paphlagonians 
were  probably  justified  by  Asiatic  practice  in  appropriat- 
ing that  which  they  had  themselves  captured.  Moreover, 
the  order,  disagreeable  in  itself,  was  enforced  against  them 
with  Lacedaemonian  harshness  of  manner,1  unaccompanied 
by  any  guarantee  that  they  would  be  allowed,  even  at  last, 
a  fair  share  of  the  proceeds.  Resenting  the  conduct  of 
Herippidas  as  combining  injury  with  insult,  they  deserted 
in  the  night,  and  fled  to  Sardis,  where  the  Persian  Ariaeus 
was  in  actual  revolt  against  the  court  of  Susa.  This  was  a 
serious  loss,  and  still  more  serious  chagrin,  to  Agesilaus. 
He  was  not  only  deprived  of  valuable  auxiliary  cavalry, 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.   11.     mxpo«  <ov  t^eraoTfn  •:<!>•!  xXanivtiov,  Ac. 
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and  of  an  enterprising  Asiatic  informant;  but  the  report 
would  be  spread  that  he  defrauded  his  Asiatic  allies  of 
their  legitimate  plunder,  and  others  would  thus  be  deterred 
from  joining  him.  His  personal  sorrow  too  was  aggravated 
by  the  departure  of  the  youth  Megabazus,  who  accompanied 
his  father  Spithridates  to  Sardis. l 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  this  winter  that  a  personal 
Personal  conference  took  place  between  Agesilaus  and 
conference  Pharnabazus,  managed  by  the  intervention  of  a 
A^estfaug  Greek  of  Kyzikus  named  Apollophanes;  who 
and  Phar-  was  connected  by  ties  of  hospitality  with  both, 
nabazus  an(j  serve{j  to  each  as  guarantee  for  the  good 
faith  of  the  other.  We  have  from  Xenophon,  himself 
probably  present,  an  interesting  detail  of  this  interview. 
Agesilaus  accompanied  by  his  thirty  Spartan  counsellors, 
being  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  place  of  appointment,  all 
of  them  sat  down  upon  the  grass  to  wait.  Presently  came 
Pharnabazus,  with  splendid  clothing  and  retinue.  His 
attendants  were  beginning  to  spread  fine  carpets  for  him, 
when  the  satrap,  observing  how  the  Spartans  were  seated, 
felt  ashamed  of  such  a  luxury  for  himself,  and  sat  down  on 
the  grass  by  the  side  of  Agesilaus.  Having  exchanged 
salutes,  they  next  shook  hands;  after  which  Pharnabazus, 
who  as  the  older  of  the  two  had  been  the  first  to  tender 
his  right-hand,  was  also  the  first  to  open  the  conversation. 
Whether  he  spoke  Greek  well  enough  to  dispense  with  the 
necessity  of  an  interpreter,  we  are  not  informed.  "Agesilaus 
(said  he),  I  was  the  friend  and  ally  of  you  Lacedaemonians 
while  you  were  at  war  with  Athens:  I  furnished  you  with 
money  to  strengthen  your  fleet,  and  fought  with  you 
myself  ashore  on  horseback,  chasing  your  enemies  into  the 
sea.  You  cannot  charge  me  with  ever  having  played  you 
false,  like  Tissaphernes,  either  by  word  or  deed.  Yet  after 
this  behaviour,  I  am  now  reduced  by  you  to  such  a  con- 
dition, that  I  have  not  a  dinner  in  my  own  territory,  ex- 
cept by  picking  up  your  leavings,  like  the  beasts  of  the 
field.  1  see  the  fine  residences,  parks,  and  hunting-grounds, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  27  ;  Plutarch,  and  Megabazus  cannot  have  occur- 

Agesil.  c.  11.  red  on  the  departure  of  the  latter, 

Since  the  flight  of  Spithridates  but  must  belong  to  some  other 

took  place  secretly  by  night,  the  occasion;  as  indeed  it  seems  to  be 

scene  which  Plutarch  asserts  to  represented  by  Xcnophou  (Agesil. 

have  taken  place  between  Agesilaus  v.  4). 
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bequeathed  to  me  by  my  father,  which  formed  the  charm 
of  my  life,  cut  up  or  burnt  down  by  you.  Is  this  the  con- 
duct of  men  mindful  of  favours  received,  and  eager  to  re- 
quite them?  Pray  answer  me  this  question;  for  perhaps 
I  have  yet  to  learn  what  is  holy  and  just." 

The  thirty  Spartan  counsellors  were  covered  with 
shame  by  this  emphatic  appeal.  They  all  held  their  peace; 
while  Agesilaus,  after  a  long  pause,  at  length  replied — 
"You  are  aware,  Pharnabazus,  that  in  Grecian  cities,  in- 
dividuals become  private  friends  and  guests  of  each  other. 
Such  guests,  if  the  cities  to  which  they  belong  go  to  war, 
fight  with  each  other,  and  sometimes  by  accident  even  kill 
each  other,  each  in  behalf  of  his  respective  city.  So  then 
it  is  that  we,  being  at  war  with  your  king,  are  compelled 
to  hold  all  his  dominions  as  enemy's  land.  But  in  regard 
to  you,  we  would  pay  any  price  to  become  your  friends. 
I  do  not  invite  you  to  accept  us  as  masters,  in  place  of 
your  present  master;  I  ask  you  to  become  our  ally,  and  to 
enjoy  your  own  property  as  a  freeman — bowing  before  no 
man  and  acknowledging  no  master.  Now  freedom  is  in 
itself  a  possession  of  the  highest  value.  But  this  is  not  all. 
We  do  not  call  upon  you  to  be  a  freeman,  and  yet  poor. 
We  offer  you  our  alliance,  to  acquire  fresh  territory,  not 
for  the  king,  but  for  yourself;  by  reducing  those  who  are 
now  your  fellow-slaves  to  become  your  subjects.  Now  tell 
me — if  you  thus  continue  a  freeman  and  become  rich,  what 
can  you  want  farther  to  make  you  a  thoroughly  pros- 
perous manV 

"I  will  speak  frankly  to  you  in  reply  (said  Pharna- 
bazus). If  the  king  shall  send  any  other  general,  and  put 
me  under  him,  I  shall  willingly  become  your  friend  and 
ally.  But  if  he  imposes  the  duty  of  command  on  me,  so 
strong  is  the  point  of  honour,  that  I  shall  continue  to 
make  war  upon  you  to  the  best  of  my  power.  Expect 
nothing  else." ' 

Agesilaus,  struck  with  this  answer,  took  his  hand  and 
said — "Would  that  with  such  high-minded  sentiments  you 
could  become  our  friend!  At  any  rate,  let  me  assure  you 
of  this — that  I  will  immediately  quit  your  territory;  and 

1  Xen.    Hellen.    iv.    t,   38.     'Eov     0|xi-*  ibc  Sv  36vcop.ii  apion. 
ftlvtoi    (*oi    ftp    opjrf,*     trposTiTTiG,         Compare  about  ipiXoTijAi^,   Hero- 

TOIOUTOV      It,      <i>{      foiXI,      <pl).'.iTl|Xt«        dot.    ill.    63. 

oti,   tu   ypr,   tiiivxi,  8xi   T.'j'i.iit.r>iu> 
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for  the  future,  even  should  the  war  continue,  I  will  respect 
both  you  and  all  your  property,  as  long  as  I  can  turn  my 
arms  against  any  other  Persians." 

Here  the  conversation  closed;  Pharnabazus  mounted 
his  horse,  and  rode  away.  His  son  by  Parapita,  however 
— at  that  time  still  a  handsome  youth — lingered  behind, 
ran  up  to  Agesilaus,  and  exclaimed — "Agesilaus,  I  make 
you  my  guest."  "I  accept  it  with  all  my  heart" — was  the 
answer.  "Remember  me  by  this" — rejoined  the  young 
Persian — putting  into  the  hands  of  Agesilaus  the  fine 
javelin  which  he  carried.  The  latter  immediately  took  off 
the  ornamental  trappings  from  the  horse  of  his  secretary 
Idaeus,  and  gave  them  as  a  return  present,  upon  which  the 
young  man  rode  away  with  them,  and  rejoined  his  father. l 

There  is  a  touching  interest  and  emphasis  in  this 
Friendship  interview  as  described  by  Xenophon,  who  here 
established  breathes  into  his  tame  Hellenic  chronicle  some- 
Agegifaug  thing  of  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  Cyropaedia. 
and  the  son  The  pledges  exchanged  between  Agesilaus  and 
baz^— na~  the  son  °f  Pharnabazus  were  not  forgotten  by 
character  of  either.  The  latter — being  in  after-days  im- 
AgesiiauB.  poverished  and  driven  into  exile  by  his  brother, 
during  the  absence  of  Pharnabazus  in  Egypt — was  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  Greece;  where  Agesilaus  provided 
him  with  protection  and  a  home,  and  even  went  so  far  as 
to  employ  influence  in  favour  of  an  Athenian  youth,  to 
whom  the  son  of  Pharnabazus  was  attached.  This  Athenian 
youth  had  outgrown  the  age  and  size  of  the  boy-runners 
in  the  Olympic  stadium;  nevertheless  Agesilaus,  by  stre- 
nuous personal  interference,  overruled  the  reluctance  of 
the  Eleian  judges,  and  prevailed  upon  them  to  admit  him 
as  a  competitor  with  the  other  boys.2  The  stress  laid  by 
Xenophon  upon  this  favour  illustrates  the  tone  of  Grecian 
sentiment,  and  shows  us  the  variety  of  objects  which  per- 
sonal ascendency  was  used  to  compass.  Disinterested  in 
regard  to  himself,  Agesilaus  was  unscrupulous  both  in 
promoting  the  encroachments,  and  screening  the  injustices, 
of  his  friends.3  The  unfair  privilege  which  he  procured 
for  this  youth,  though  a  small  thing  in  itself,  could  hardly 
fail  to  offend  a  crowd  of  spectators  familiar  with  the  estal  - 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  1,  29-41;  Plut-  tTioirjotv,  ?KUK  Sv  81  ixetvov  *T*Pt- 

arch,  Agegil.  c.  13,  14;  Xen.  6tt7]  li;  TO  ST3?iov  ev  'OXojxiiia,  (xi- 

Asesil.  iii.  5.  fiaton  u>v  itat6u>v. 

1  Xen.    Hellen.    IT.   1,  40.    navt'  *  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  6-13. 
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lished    conditions  of  the  stadium,  and  to  expose  the  judges 
to  severe  censure. 

Quitting  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus — which  was  now 
pretty  well  exhausted,  while  the  armistice  con-  B  o  g94 
eluded  with  Tithraustes  must  have  expired —  Promising 
Agesilaus  took  up  his  camp  near  the  temple  of  position 
Artemis,  at  Astyra  in  the  plain  of  Thebe  (in  g^ST 
the  region  commonly  known  as  ^Eolis),  near  the  tions  for 
Gulf  of  Elaeus.    He  here  employed  himself  in  J^*^,. 
bringing  together  an  increased  number  of  troops   fare,  of 
with  a  view  to  penetrate  farther  into  the  inte-  £egj8ir1*c'^817~ 
rior  of  Asia  Minor  during  the  summer.    Recent  ed  with  MB 
events  had  greatly  increased  the  belief  enter-   ?rmy to  Pe' 

.    .       ,  ,       ,,e    A    . •>,.       •      i  •  •  ,1        loponnesus. 

tamed  by  the  Asiatics  in  his  superior  strength; 
so  that  he  received  propositions  from  various  districts  in 
the  interior,  inviting  his  presenfce,  and  expressing  anxiety 
to  throw  off  the  Persian  yoke.  He  sought  also  to  compose 
the  dissensions  and  misrule  which  had  arisen  out  of  the 
Lysandrian  Dekarchies  in  the  Greco-Asiatic  cities,  avoid- 
ing as  much  as  possible  sharp  inflictions  of  death  or  exile. 
How  much  he  achieved  in  this  direction,  we  cannot  tell l — 
nor  can  it  have  been  possible,  indeed,  to  achieve  much, 
without  dismissing  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  lessening  the  - 
political  power  of  his  own  partisans;  neither  of  which  he  did. 

His  plans  were  now  all  laid  for  penetrating  farther 
than  ever  into  the  interior,  and  for  permanent  conquest,  if 
possible,  of  the  western  portion  of  Persian  Asia.  "What 
lie  would  have  permanently  accomplished  towards  this 
scheme,  cannot  be  determined;  for  his  aggressive  march 
was  suspended  by  a  summons  home,  the  reason  of  which 
will  appear  in  the  next  chapter. 

Meanwhile   Pharnabazus  had  been  called  from  his 
satrapy  to  go  and  take  the  command  of  the 
Persian  fleet  in  Kilikia  and  the  south  of  Asia  Efforts  and 
Minor,  in  conjunction  with  Konon.    Since  the  proceed- 
revolt  of  Rhodes  from  the  Lacedaemonians  (in  ins»  .of  K°- 
the  summer  of  the  preceding  year  395  B.C.),  that  command 
active  Athenian  had  achieved  nothing.    The   °f  tl]e 
burst  of  activity,  produced  by  the  first  visit  of  fleet— his 
Pharnabazus  at  the  Persian  court,   had  been  Pf,"0"*1^ 
paralysed  by  the  jealousies  of  the  Persian  com-  Persian 
manders,  reluctant  to  serve  under  a  Greek — by  court- 

1  Xen.    Hellen.    Jr.   1,   41;   Xen.     c.  14, 15;  I$okrat«s,  Or.  T.  (Phllipp.) 
Ageiil.  i.  35-38;  Plutarch,   Agesil.     •.  100. 
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peculation  of  officers  who  embezzled  the  pay  destined  for 
the  troops — by  mutiny  in  the  fleet  from  absence  of  pay — 
and  by  the  many  delays  arising  while  the  satraps,  unwilling 
to  spend  their  own  revenues  in  the  war,  waited  for  orders 
and  remittances  from  court. l  Hence  Konon  had  been 
unable  to  make  any  efficient  use  of  his  fleet,  during  those 
months  when  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  was  increased  to 
nearly  double  its  former  number.  At  length  he  resolved 
— seemingly  at  the  instigation  of  his  countrymen  at  home2 
as  well  as  of  Euagoras  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  and 
through  the  encouragement  of  Ktesias,  one  of  the  Grecian 
physicians  resident  at  the  Persian  court — on  going  himself 
into  the  interior  to  communicate  personally  with  Artaxer- 
xes.  Landing  on  the  Kilikian  coast,  he  crossed  by  land 
to  Thapsacus  on  the  Euphrates  (as  the  Cyreian  army  had 
marched),  from  whence  he  sailed  down  the  river  in  a  boat 
to  Babylon.  •  It  appears  that  he  did  not  see  Artaxerxes, 
from  repugnance  to  that  ceremony  of  prostration  which 
was  required  from  all  who  approached  the  royal  person. 
But  his  messages,  transmitted  through  Ktesias  and  others 
— with  his  confident  engagement  to  put  down  the  maritime 
empire  of  Sparta  and  counteract  the  projects  of  Agesilaus, 
if  the  Persian  forces  and  money  were  put  into  efficient 
action — produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
monarch;  who  doubtless  was  not  merely  alarmed  at  the 
formidable  position  of  Agesilaus  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also 
hated  the  Lacedaemonians  as  main  agents  in  the  aggressive 
enterprise  of  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes  not  only  approved  his 
views,  but  made  to  him  a  large  grant  of  money,  and  trans- 
mitted peremptory  orders  to  the  coast  that  his  officers 
should  be  active  in  prosecuting  the  maritime  war. 

1  Compare  Diodor.  xv.  41  ad  fin. ;  lampos,  an  eminent  citizen  and 

and  Thucyd.  Viii.  45.  trierarch  of  Athens,  must  have  been 

1  Isokrates  (Or.  viii.  de  Pace,  a.  one  of  the  companions  of  Konon 

82)  alludes  to  "many  embassies"  as  in  this  mission.  He  is  mentioned 

having  been  gent  by  Athens  to  in  an  oration  of  Lysias  as  having 

the  king  of  Persia,  to  protest  received  from  the  Great  King  a 

against  the  Lacedaemonian  domi-  present  of  a  golden  drinking-bowl 

nion.  But  this  mission  of  Konon  or  <pix).r| ;  and  I  do  not  know  on 

is  the  only  one  which  we  can  what  other  occasion  he  can  have 

verify,  prior  to  the  battle  of  received  it,  except  in  this  embassy 

Knidus.  (Lysias,  Or.  xix.  De  Bonis  Aristoph. 

Probably  Demus  the  son  of  Pyri-  e.  ZT> 
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What  was  of  still  greater  moment,  Konon  was  per- 
mitted to   name  any  Persian  whom  he   chose,   pnarna- 
as   admiral  jointly  with  himself.     It  was  by  his   bazus  is 
choice  that   Pharnabazus  was  called   from  his  Ti^iVhit- 
satrapy,  and  ordered  to  act  jointly  as  commander  iy  with 
of  the  fleet.     This  satrap,  the  bravest  and  most  Konon- 
straightforward  among  all  the  Persian  grandees,  and  just 
now  smarting  with  resentment  at  the  devastation  of  his 
satrapy1  by  Agesilaus,  cooperated  heartily  with  Konon. 
A  powerful  fleet,   partly  Phoenician,   partly  Athenian  or 
Grecian,  was  soon  equipped,  superior  in  number  even  to 
the  newly-organized  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under  Peisander.2 
Euagoras,  prince  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,3  not  only  provided 
many  triremes,  but  served  himself  personally  on  board. 

It  was  about  the  month  of  July,  394  B.C.,  that  Pharna- 
bazus  and  Kouon  brought  their  united  fleet  to  the  south- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor;  first  probably  to  the  friendly 
island  of  Rhodes,  next  off  Loryma4  and  the  mountain  called 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  6. 

*  The  measures  of  Konon  and 
the  transactions  preceding  the 
battle  of  Knidus,  are  very  imper- 
fectly known  to  as;  bat  wo  may 
gather  them  generally  from  Dio- 
dorus,  xiv.  81;  Justin,  vi.  3,  4; 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Vit.  Conon.  c.  2, 
S ;  Ktesia;  Fragment,  c.  62,  63,  ed. 
Bahr. 

Isokrates  (Orat.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
165:  compare  Orat.  ix.  (Euagor.) 
i.  77)  speaks  loosely  as  to  the  du- 
ration of  time  that  the  Persian 
fleet  remained  blocked  up  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  before  Konon  ob- 
tained his  final  and  vigorous  orders 
from  Artaxerxes,  unless  we  are  to 
understand  his  three  years  as  re- 
ferring to  the  first  news  of  outfit 
of  ships  of  war  in  Phoenicia,  brought 
to  Sparta  by  Herodas,  as  Schneider 
understands  them  ;  and  even  then 
the  statement  that  the  Persian  fleet 
remained  noXiopioOfxcvov  for  all 
this  time  would  be  much  exagge- 
rated. Allowing  for  exaggeration, 
however,  Isokrates  coincides  gene- 
rally with  the  authorities  above 
noticed. 


It  would  appear  that  Ktesias 
the  physician  obtained  about  this 
time  permission  to  quit  the  court 
of  Persia,  and  come  back  to 
Greece.  Perhaps  he  may  have  been 
induced  (like  Demokedeg  of  Kroton 
120  years  before)  to  promote  the 
views  of  Konon  in  order  to  get 
for  himself  this  permission. 

In  the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias 
given  by  Photius  (o.  63)  mention 
is  made  of  some  Lacedaemonian 
envoys  who  were  now  going  up 
to  the  Persian  court,  and  were 
watched  or  detained  on  the  way. 
This  mission  can  hardly  have  taken 
place  before  the  battle  of  Knidus; 
for  than  Agesilaus  was  in  the  full 
tide  of  success,  and  contemplating 
the  largest  plans  of  aggression 
against  Persia.  It  must  have  taken 
place,  I  presume,  after  the  battle. 

'  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Euagoras)  i. 
67.  E'!HY°P°'J  '*  aOtov  TC  it7pa- 
a  5(6  •<*««,  xal  T»J«  8uvi|*tux  tVjv 
icX*ijTT)v  r7p73xt>j'J3T/TO;.  Compare 
s.  83  of  the  same  oration.  Compare 
Pausanias,  i.  3,  1. 

4  Diodor.  xiv.   83.     8i<?pt[)ov   x«pl 

A(UpU|X2 
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Dorion  on  the  peninsula  ofKnidus. l  Peisander,  with  the 
fleet  of  Sparta  and  her  allies,  sailed  out  from 
Battle  of  Knidus  to  meet  them,  and  both  parties  prepared 
Knidus—  for  a  battle.  The  numbers  of  the  Lacedsemo- 
defeat6of  nians  are  reported  by  Diodorus  eighty-five 
the  Lace-  triremes;  those  of  Konon  and  Pharnabazus  at 
d«monian  above  ninety.  But  Xenophon,  without  par- 
death  of  ticularising  the  number  on  either  side,  seems 
Peisander  ^0  intimate  the  disparity  as  far  greater ;  stating 

the  admiral.     ,,  i."        a  art    •         j  -j 

that  the  entire  fleet  of  Peisander  was  consider- 
ably inferior  even  to  the  Grecian  division  under  Konon, 
without  reckoning  the  Phoenician  ships  under  Pharna- 
bazus.2 In  spite  of  such  inferiority,  Peisander  did  not 
shrink  from  the  encounter.  Though  a  young  man  without 
military  skill,  he  possessed  a  full  measure  of  Spartan 
courage  and  pride ;  moreover — since  the  Spartan  maritime 
empire  was  only  maintained  by  the  assumed  superiority  of 
his  fleet — had  he  confessed  himself  too  weak  to  fight,  his 
enemies  would  have  gone  unopposed  round  the  islands  to 
excite  revolt.  Accordingly  he  sailed  forth  from  the  harbour 
of  Knidus.  But  when  the  two  fleets  were  ranged  op- 
posite to  each  other,  and  the  battle  was  about  to  commence 
— so  manifest  and  alarming  was  the  superiority  of  the 
Athenians  and  Persians,  that  his  Asiatic  allies  on  the  left 
division,  noway  hearty  in  the  cause,  fled  almost  without 
striking  a  blow.  Under  such  discouraging  circumstances, 
he  nevertheless  led  his  fleet  into  action  with  the  greatest 
valour.  But  his  trireme  was  overwhelmed  by  numbers, 
broken  in  various  places  by  the  beaks  of  the  enemy's  ships, 
and  forced  back  upon  the  land,  together  with  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  fleet.  Many  of  the  crews  jumped  out  and  got 
to  land,  abandoning  their  triremes  to  the  conquerors. 
Peisander  too  might  have  escaped  in  the  same  way;  but 
disdaining  either  to  survive  his  defeat  or  to  quit  his  ship, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  12.    Qotpva- 

that    the    word     Chersonesus   here  fia^ov,  vooapy_6v  ovra,   f-uv  rate  <I>oi- 

(and    in    xiv.  89)    does    not   mean  vlooaK  elvat.    Kovtovot  8s,  TO  'EXXrj- 

the  peninsula  of  Thrace  commonly  vtxov     IjrovTtx,    TJTayQai     Ijxitpoa9sv 

known  by  that  name,  forming  the  OUTOU.     'AvTtitoipaToi£a(x£vo'J    8e   TOU 

European   side  of  the  Hellespont  IlsiadvSpou,  xal  it  o  Xu  e  X  at  t6  v«ov 

— but    the     peninsula     on     which  ecu-tip  TU>V  veiuv  9  ave  i  <j(I>v  TU>V 

Knidus  is  situated.  autou  TOU  peTa  Koviuvoc'EX- 

1   Fausan.   vi.   3,   6.    itepl   KvlSov  Xrjvtx  ou,  &c. 
xai  opoc  TO  Aibpiov  6vo|xa^6(xevov. 
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fell  gallantly  fighting  aboard.  The  victory  of  Konon  and 
Pharnabazus  was  complete.  More  than  half  of  the  Spartan 
ships  was  either  captured  or  destroyed,  though  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  land  enabled  a  large  proportion  of  the 
crews  to  escape  to  Knidus,  so  that  no  great  number  of 
prisoners  were  taken.1  Among  the  allies  of  Sparta,  the 
chief  loss  of  course  fell  upon  those  who  were  most  attached 
to  her  cause;  the  disaffected  or  lukewarm  were  those  who 
escaped  by  flight  at  the  beginning. 

Such  was  the  memorable  triumph  of  Konon  at  Knidus; 
the  reversal  of  that  ofLysander  at  ^Egospotami  B.c.  394. 
eleven  years  before.    Its  important  effects  will  A«g«st  !-8- 
be  recounted  in  the  coming  chapter. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  10-14;  Diodor.    xiv.    83;     Cornelius    Nepos, 
Conon,  c.  4;  Justin,  vi.  3. 
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CHAPTER  LXXIV. 

FKOM  THE  BATTLE  OF  KNIDUS  TO  THE  REBUILDING- 
OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OF  ATHENS. 

HAVING  in  my  last  chapter  carried  the  series  of  Asiatic 
War  in  events  down  to  the  battle  of  Knidus,  in  the 
Central  beginning  of  August.  B.C.  394,  at  which  period 

Greece  °,         j     °      •  .1.1          •  i    r  />  ji 

against  war  was  already  raging  on  the  other  side  of  the 
SpnrtdTh  -^gean,  in  Greece  Proper — I  now  take  up  the 
Corinthian  thread  of  events  from  a  period  somewhat  earlier, 
War-  to  show  how  this  last-mentioned  war,  commonly 

called  the  Corinthian  War,  began. 

At  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  to  the  throne,  in  398  s.c.r 
Beiations  the  power  of  Sparta  throughout  all  Greece  from 
of  Sparta  -Laconia  to  Thessaly,  was  greater  than  it  had 

with  the  J]  ~, 

neigh-  ever  been,  and  greater  than  any  Urecian  state 

bouring         ha(j  ever  enioved  before.     The  burden  of  the 

states  and       ,  -J.AJ.I.  i_      i.    j   T_  e 

with  her  long  war  against  Athens  she  had  borne  in  tar 

allies  after  iess  proportion  than  her  allies;  its  fruits  she 

gionaofes  had  reaped  exclusively  for  herself.    There  pre- 

Agesiiaus.  vailed  consequently  among  her  allies  a  general 

Discontent       ,.  L  •    i_    rm.    i.  n  n      •    A\. 

among  the  discontent,  which  Ihebes  as  well  as  Cormth 
allies.  manifested  by  refusing  to  take  part  in  the  recent 

expeditions;  either  ofPausanias  against  Thrasybulus  and 
the  Athenian  exiles  in  Peirseus — or  of  Agis  against  the 
Eleians — or  of  Agesilaus  against  the  Persians  in  Asia 
Minor.  The  Eleians  were  completely  humbled  by  the  in- 
vasions of  Agis.  All  the  other  cities  in  Peloponnesus, 
from  apprehension,  from  ancient  habit,  and  from  being 
governed  by  oligarchies  who  leaned  on  Sparta  for  support, 
were  obedient  to  her  authority — with  the  single  exception 
of  Argos,  which  remained,  as  before,  neutral  and  quiet, 
though  in  sentiment  unfriendly.  Athens  was  a  simple 
unit  in  the  catalogue  of  Spartan  allies,  furnishing  her  con- 
tingent, like  the  rest,  to  be  commanded  by  the  xenagus — 
or  officer  sent  from  Sparta  for  the  special  purpose  of  com- 
manding such  foreign  contingents. 

In  the  northern  regions  of  Greece,  the  advance  of 
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Spartan  power  is  yet  more  remarkable.    Looking  back  to 
the  year  4 1 9  B.C.  (about  two  years  after  the  peace  of  Nikias), 
Sparta  had  been  so  unable  to  protect  her  colony  of  Hera- 
kleia,  in  Trachis  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  near  the   Great 
strait  of  Thermopylae,  that  the  Boeotians  were   power  of 
obliged  to  send  a  garrison  thither,  in  order  to   stretching 
prevent  it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  Athens,   even  to 
They  even  went  so  far  as  to  dismiss  the  Lace-   Greece--1 
daemonian  harmost.1     In  the  winter  of  409-408   state  of 
B.C.,  another  disaster  had  happened  atHerakleia,   Herak  eia> 
in  which  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  was  slain. 2   But  about 
399  B.C.,  we  find  Sparta  exercising  an  energetic  ascendency 
at  Herakleia,  and  even  making  that  place  a  central  post 
for  keeping  down  the  people  in   the  neighbourhood   of 
Mount  (Eta  and  a  portion  of  Thessaly.    Herippidas  the 
Lacedaemonian  was  sent  thither  to  repress  some  factious 
movements,  with  a  force  sufficient  to  enable  him  to  overawe 
the  public  assembly,  to  seize  the  obnoxious  party  in  the 
place,  and  to  put  them  to  death,  500  in  number,  outside  of 
the  gates.3   Carrying  his  arms  farther  against  the  (Etaeans 
and  Trachinians  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  had  been  long 
at  variance  with  the  Laconian  colonists  at  Herakleia,  he 
expelled   them   from   their   abodes,   and   forced  them  to 
migrate'  with  their  wives   and   children   into  Thessaly.4 
Hence  the  Lacedaemonians  were  enabled  to  extent  their 
influence  into  parts  of  Thessaly,  and  to  place  a  harmost 
with  a  garrison  in  Pharsalus,  resting  upon  Herakleia  as  a 
basis — which  thus  became  a  position  of  extraordinary  im- 
portance for  their  dominion  over  the  northern  regions. 

With  the  real  power  of  Sparta  thus  greatly  augmented 
on  land,  in  addition  to  her  vast  empire  at  sea,   Growing 
bringing  its  ample  influx  of  tribute — and  among   disposition 
cities  who  had  not  merely  long  recognised  her  t"  hostuuy 
as  leader,  but  had  never  recognised  any  one  against 
else — it  required  an  unusual  stimulus  to  raise   wh'cm's'be 
any  formidable  hostile  combination  against  her,   becomes 
notwithstanding  a  large  spread  of  disaffection  ^Tar  !t 
and  antipathy.   The  stimulus  came  from  Persia,   against 
from  whose  treasures  the  means  had  been  before   l 

'  Thucyd.  T.  S3.  81.     ToO«    Tpagivlouc    ftufomc    ix 

Xen.  Hellen.  i.  2,  18.  TWV    natpi5ujv    Oito    AaxcOai|i<mu>v, 

*  Diodor.  xir.  38;  Polyan.  11.  21.  &c. 
4  Diodorui,  ut  sup. :  compare  xlr. 
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furnished  to  Sparta  herself  for  subduing  Athens.  The 
news  that  a  formidable  navy  was  fitting  out  in  Phoanicia, 
which  had  prompted  the  expedition  of  Agesilaus  in  the 
spring  of  396  B.C.,  was  doubtless  circulated  and  heard  with 
satisfaction  among  the  Grecian  cities  unfriendly  to  Sparta; 
and  the  refusal  of  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Athens  to  take 
service  under  that  prince — aggravated  in  the  case  of  the 
Thebans  by  a  positive  offence  given  to  him  on  the  occasion 
of  his  sacrifice  at  Aulis — was  enough  to  warn  Sparta  of 
the  dangerous  sentiments  and  tendencies  by  which  she  was 
surrounded  near  home. 

It  was  upon  these  tendencies  that  the  positive  instiga- 
tions and  promises  of  Persia  were  brought  to 

B.C.  896.  ,  /•  .  i_      /•  n        • 

The  satrap  "ear>  m  *"*  course  oi  the  following  year;  and 

Tithraustas  not  merely  promises,  but  pecuniary  supplies, 

envoy  *with  ^^  news  of  revived  naval  warfare  threatening 

money  into  the  insular  dominion  of  Sparta.     Tithraustes, 

Greece,  to  the  new  satrap   who  had  put  to   death  and 

light  up  i-im--L          *         i-     i 

war  against  succeeded  Tissaphernes,   had  no   sooner   con- 

succesTat8  c^uded  the  armistice  mentioned  above,  and  pre- 

Thebes,  vailed  upon  Agesilaus  to  remove  his  army  into 

Corinth,  ^he  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  than  he  employed 

and  Argos.          ,.  rj  .      ,  .     •,-,.'  .      ,  £     J  , 

active  measures  for  kindling  war  against  bparta 
in  Greece,  in  order  to  create  a  necessity  for  the  recall  of 
Agesilaus  out  of  Asia.  He  sent  a  Rhodian  named  Timo- 
krates  into  Greece,  as  envoy  to  the  cities  most  unfriendly 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  with  a  sum  of  fifty  talents;1  direct- 
ing him  to  employ  this  money  in  gaining  over  the  leading 
men  in  these  cities,  and  to  exchange  solemn  oaths  of  alliance 
and  aid  with  Persia,  for  common  hostility  against  Sparta. 
The  island  of  Rhodes,  having  just  revolted  from  the  Spar- 
tan dominion,  had  admitted  Konon  with  the  Persian  fleet 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  1.  IIe|xxei  is,  if  by  giving  it  he  could  procure 
Ti(xo*patT)v  'P68iov  i$  TTJV  "EXXiiBa  from  various  leading  Greeks  sum- 
Sou?  jrpuaiov  E?  rcevr^xovTa  TaXavta  cient  assurances  and  guarantees 
dpfupioo,  xatxEXe6eiTE£ipao8ai,itta~a  that  they  would  raise  war  against 
Ta  (leyiaTct  XajxpavovTa,  8i86vai  to!?  Sparta.  As  this  was  a  matter  more 
itpozoTijxoaiv  ev  Tot?  icdXeatv,  if'  or  less  doubtful,  Timokrates  is 
<p  Te  ic6Xe|iov  e£otoeiv  icpo<;  Aaxs-  ordered  to  try  to  give  the  money 
Saifxoviouc.  for  this  purpose.  Though  the  con- 

Timokrates  is  ordered  to  give  struction  of  nsipauBai  couples  it 

the  money;  yet  not  absolutely,  with  StBovot,  the  sense  of  the  word 

but  only  on  a  certain  condition,  more  properly  belongs  to  s£°»«w 

in  case  he  should  find  that  such  — which  designates  the  purpose  to 

condition  could  be  realised:  that  be  accomplished. 
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(as  I  have  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter),  so  that  probably 
the  Rhodian  envoy  was  on  a  mission  to  Tithraustes  on 
behalf  of  his  countrymen.  He  was  an  appropriate  envoy 
on  this  occasion,  as  having  an  animated  interest  in  raising 
up  new  enemies  to  Sparta,  and  as  being  hearty  in  stirring 
up  among  the  Thebans  and  Corinthians  the  same  spirit 
which  had  led  to  the  revolt  of  Rhodes.  The  effect  which 
that  revolt  produced  in  alarming  and  exasperating  the 
Spartans,  has  been  already  noticed;  and  we  may  fairly 
presume  that  its  effect  on  the  other  side,  in  encouraging 
their  Grecian  enemies,  was  considerable.  Timokrates 
visited  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  distributing  his  funds. 
He  concluded  engagements,  on  behalf  of  the  satrap,  with 
various  leading  men  in  each,  putting  them  into  communi- 
cation with  each  other :  Ismenias,  Androkleidas,  and  others 
in  Thebes — Timolaus  and  Polyanthes  at  Corinth — Kylon 
and  others  at  Argos.  It  appears  that  he  did  not  visit 
Athens;  at  least  Xenophon  expressly  says  that  none  of  his 
money  went  there.  The  working  of  this  mission — coupled, 
we  must  recollect,  with  the  renewed  naval  warfare  on  the 
coast  of  Asia,  and  the  promise  of  a  Persian  fleet  against 
that  of  Sparta — was  soon  felt  in  the  more  pronounced 
manifestation  of  anti-Laconian  sentiments  in  these  various 
cities,  and  in  the  commencement  of  attempts  to  establish 
alliance  between  them.  > 

With  that  Laconian  bias  which  pervades  his  Hellenica, 
Xenophon  represents  the  coming  war  against   The  persian 
Sparta  as  if  it  had  been  brought  about  mainly  by   money  did 
these  bribes  from  Persia  to  the  leading  men  in   {JostiHty*8 
these  various  cities.  I  have  stated  on  more  than   against 
one  occasion,  that  the  average  public  morality  j^"1,*'  but 
of  Grecian   individual   politicians,   in  Sparta,  brought  out 
Athens,  and  other  cities,  was  not  such  as  to   ****  ~elch 
exclude  personal  corruption;  that  it  required  a  existing. 
morality  higher  than  the  average,  when  such   con^1^,,. 
temptation  was  resisted — and  a  morality  con-   timent  of 
siderably  higher  than  the  average,  if  it  were   Xen°Phon- 
systematically  resisted,  and  for  a  long  life,  as  by  Perikles 
and  Nikias.   There  would  be  nothing  therefore  surprising, 
if  Ismenias  and  the  rest  had  received  bribes  under  the 
circumstances   here    mentioned.     But   it  appears   highly 
improbable  that  the  money  given  by  Timokrates  could  have 

'  Xcn.  Hcllcn.  iii.  5,  2;   Pausan.  iii.  9,  4;    Plutarch,  Artazerz«l,  o.  20. 
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been  a  bribe;  that  is,  given  privately  and  for  the  separate 
use  of  these  leaders.  It  was  furnished  for  the  promotion 
of  a  certain  public  object,  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
without  heavy  disbursements;  it  was  analogous  to  that 
sum  of  thirty  talents  which  (as  Xenophon  himself  tells  us) 
Tithraustes  had  just  given  to  Agesilaus,  as  an  inducement 
to  carry  away  his  army  into  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus 
(not  as  a  present  for  the  private  purse  of  the  Spartan  king, 
but  as  a  contribution  to  the  wants  of  the  army '),  or  to  that 
which  the  satrap  Tiribazus  gave  to  Antalkidas  afterwards,2 
also  for  public  .objects.  Xenophon  affirms,  that  Ismenias 
and  the  rest,  having  received  these  presents  from  Timo- 
krates, accused  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  rendered  them 
odious — each  in  his  respective  city.3  But  it  is  certain,  from 
his  own  showing,  that  the  hatred  towards  them  existed  in 
these  cities,  before  the  arrival  of  Timokrates.  In  Argos, 
such  hatred  was  of  old  standing;  in  Corinth  and  Thebes, 
though  kindled  only  since  the  close  of  the  war,  it  was  not 
the  less  pronounced.  Moreover  Xeuophon  himself  informs 
us,  that  the  Athenians,  though  they  received  none  of  the 
money,4  were  quiteas  ready  for  war  as  the  other  cities. 
If  we  therefore  admit  his  statement  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  Timokrates  gave  private  presents  to  various  leading 
politicians,  which  is  by  no  means  improbable — we  must 
dissent  from  the  explanatory  use  which  he  makes  of  this 
fact,  by  setting  it  out  prominently  as  the  cause  of  the  war. 
What  these  leading  men  would  find  it  difficult  to  raise,  was, 
not  hatred  of  Sparta,  but  confidence  and  courage  to  brave 
the  power  of  Sparta.  And  for  this  purpose  the  mission 
of  Timokrates  would  be  a  valuable  aid,  by  conveying 
assurances  of  Persian  cooperation  and  support  against 
Sparta.  He  must  have  been  produced  publicly  either  be- 
fore the  people,  the  Senate,  or  at  least  the  great  body  of 
the  anti-Laconian  party  in  each  city.  And  the  money 
which  he  brought  with  him,  though  a  portion  of  it  may 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  4,  26.  *  Xenophon,  v,t  sup. 

7  Xen.  Hellen.  iv,  8,  16.  Fausanias  (iii.  9,  4)  names  some 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6.   2.    Oi  (xev  Athenians  as  having  received  part 

6rj    8e£ajxevoi    to    Xprj|A"<*    *«    **<  ot  the    Taoaey-    So  Plutarch  also, 

oixeiac  itoXeic  SiifliUov  to'j;  Aaxe-  in  general  terms  (Agesil.  c.  15). 

8ca|AOvious'   enei.   8;    TaOra?  e;  (xtoo«  Diodorus    mentions    nothing  re- 

IXOTUW    irpo^yotYov,     auvioiaoav    xal  specting  either  the   mission  or  the 

•to?  («.eyiaTct<;  itoXsic  rpc.<;  d),).T,).a;.  presents  of  Timokrates. 
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have  gone  in  private  presents,  would  serve  to  this  party  as 
the  best  warrant  for  the  sincerity  of  the  satrap. 

Whatever  negotiations  may  have  been  in  progress  be- 
tween the  cities  visited  by  Timokrates,  no  union   war 
had  been  brought  about  between  them  when  between 
the  war,  kindled  by  an  accident,  broke  out  as  a  Thebes-'1'1 
"Boeotian  War,"1  between  Thebes  and  Sparta  the  Boeo- 
separately.     Between   the  Opuntian  Lokrians  ll 
and  the  Phokians,  north  of  Bceotia,  there  was  a  strip  of 
disputed  borderland;  respecting  which  the  Phokians,  im- 
puting wrongful  encroachment  to  the  Lokrians,  invaded 
their  territory.  The  Lokrians,  allied  with  Thebes,  entreated 
her  protection;  upon  which  a  body  of  Boeotians  invaded 
Phokis;  while  the  Phokians  on  their  side  threw  themselves 
upon  Lacedaemon,  invoking  her  aid  against  Thebes.2   "The 
Lacedaemonians  (says  Xenophon)  were  delighted  to  get  a 
pretence  for  making  war   against   the  Thebans — having 
been  long  angry  with  them  on  several  different  grounds. 
They  thought  that  the  present  was  an  excellent  time  for 
marching  against  them,  and  putting  down  their  insolence ; 
since  Agesilaus  was  in  full  success  in  Asia,  and  there  was 
no  other  war  to  embarrass  them  in  Greece."3  The  various 

1  IIoXcpoc  BoiUKixii;  (Diodor.  xiv.  to  the  war  between  the  Phokians 

81).  and    the    Thebans;    for  about   the 

1  Xenophon    (Hellen.    iii.    5,    3)  Lokrians  he  says  nothing  (xiv.  81). 

•  ays — and     P.-iusanias     (iii.    9,    4)  The    subsequent    events,    as    re- 

followghim — that  the Theban  lead,  counted    by     Xenophon     himself, 

t  r«,    wishing  to  bring  about  a  war  show  that  the   Spartans  were  not 

•with    Sparta,    and     knowing    that  only  ready  in  point  of  force,    but 

Sparta   would    not    begin    it,  pur.  eager  in  regard   to    will,   to  go  to 

posely  inched  the  Lokriaus  to  ea-  war  with  the   Thebans;    while  the 

rroach  upon  this  deputed   border,  latter  were  not  at  all  ready  to  go 

In      order      that      the      Phokians  to  war  with  Sparta.    They  had  not 

miffht   recent   it,    and   that  thus  a  a  single  ally  ;  for  their  application 

war  might  be   lighted   up.    I  have  to  Athens,  in  itself  doubtful,  was 

little   hesitation   in   rejecting  this  not   made    until  'after  Sparta   had 

version,  which  I  conceive  to  have  declared  war  against  them, 

arisen  from  Xenophon's  philo-La-  *  Xen.   Hellen.  iii.  5,  5.    Oi  fir<- 

conian      and      miso-Theban  tend-  TW  A«xt8«|*6vtot  5  a  (xtvo  i  eXa  (Jo  v 

ency,      and   in   believing   that  the  Ttpi^poiaiv  arpcctiOsiv  iict  too? 

flght    between    the    Lokrians    and  6  rtfi  io-ji;,   it  a  Xou  A  p  Y  i£o  |A  evo.i 

Phokians,  as  well  as  that  between  OUTOIC,    TTJ?  TI   d-mXr/Jisux   Tq?   TO-> 

the  Phokians    and  Thebans,   arose  'An6X).u)vo;  8*x77T]«  iv  AsxeXsio;,  xii 

without  any  design  on  the  part  of  tou    «ni    tov    Iliip7ia    (xrj    tOz).TJ37i 

the  latter  to    provoke   Sparta.    So  ixoXou6i}0ai'  rJinJuvio  8'    O-JTO-JS,  xctl 

Diodorus  recounts  it,  in  reference  Kopi.4iooc    itiiuai    (x^    aujTp7T«6tiv. 

VOL.  IX.  I 
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grounds  on  which  the  Lacedaemonians  rested  their  dis- 
pleasure against  Thebes,  begin  from  a  time  immediately 
succeeding  the  close  of  the  war  against  Athens,  and  the 
sentiment  was  now  both  established  and  vehement.  It 
was  they  who  now  began  the  Boeotian  war;  not  the  The- 
bans,  nor  the  bribes  brought  by  Timokrates. 

The  energetic  and  ambitious  Lysander,  who  had  before 
instigated  the  expedition   of  Agesilaus  across 

Active  ope-     . ,       *2-,  11       111  11-1.1       mi 

rations  of  the  uEgean,  and  who  had  long  hated  the  The- 

Sparta  bans — was  among  the  foremost  advisers  of  the 

Bceot'ia—  expedition  now  decreed  by  the  Ephors  against 

^/nT'to^ac/t8  Thebes,1  as  well  as  the  chief  commander  ap- 

from  He-  pointed  to  carry  it  into  execution.     He  was 

rakieia  on  dispatched  with  a  small  force  to  act  on  the  north 

the  north-  «  •Sr-fc        . .          -n-  -,.         ,     .     .  « 

ward—  of   Boeotia.     He   was   directed   to   start   from 

Pausanias  Herakleia,  the   centre    of  Lacedaemonian  in- 

annarmy8  fiuence  in  those  regions — to  muster  the  Hera- 

from  Pe-  kleots.  together  with  the  various   dependent 

loponnesus.  ,    , .  •        .1  •    ii          r        j        /.     -T-,, 

populations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (Eta, 
(Etseans,  Malians,  JSnianes,  &c. — to  march  towards  Boeotia, 
taking  up  the  Phokians  in  his  way — and  to  attack  Haliar- 
tus.  Under  the  walls  of  this  town  King  Pausanias  engaged 
to  meet  him  on  a  given  day,  with  the  native  Lacedaemonian 
force  and  the  Peloponnesian  allies.  For  this  purpose, 
having  obtained  favourable  border  sacrifices,  he  marched 
forth  to  Tegea,  and  there  employed  himself  in  collecting 
the  allied  contingents  from  Peloponnesus.2  But  the  allies 
generally  were  tardy  and  reluctant  in  the  cause;  while 
the  Corinthians  withheld  all  concurrence  and  support,3 — 
though  neither  did  they  make  any  manifestation  in  favour 
of  Thebes. 

'Avtu.tij.vTjoxo'iTo  84  xai,  ib«  More'  s->  dealing  and  established  sentiment 

AiXiSv  TOV  'Ay/jaiXaov  oox  etu>v,  xoi  between  Sparta  and  Thebes — refutes 

tot  TgBupiiva  Upa  OK  ippi'jictv  ana  tou  his  allegation,  that  it  was  the  bri- 

pu)(xou-    xat    5ti    ou5'    el«   TTJV  'Aoiav  bes  brought  by  Timokrates  to  the 

3'jvEoTpaTeoov    'Af7)3tXau).       'EXoyi-  leading  Thebans  which   first  blew 

COVTO  8e  xai  xaXov  eivai    TOU  iSaYelv  UP  the  hatred  against  Sparta;  and 

jTpotTtov  it'  autouc,  xai  itouaat  t^«  shows  farther,  that  Sparta  did  not 

t«   OOTOOC    Sppstoi;'    TO  TE  Yap  ev  T^J  need  any  circuitous  manoeuvres  of 

'Aoio  xaXiI)?  o^iotv  6)(Ett,  xpa-ouvtos  the  Thebans,  to  furnish  her   with 

'AfTjuiXaou,  xat  ev  T^J  'EXXd8i  O'i6sva  a  pretext  for  going  to  war. 

oXXov  itoXefiov  e(xno8(bv  o<piat/  Etvat.  '  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  28. 

Compare  vii.  1,  34.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  6,  7. 

The   description   here   given   by  *  Xen.  Hellen,  iii.  5,  23. 

Xeuophon     himself— of    the    past  The  conduct  of  the  Corinthians 
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Finding  themselves   thus   exposed   to   a   formidable 
attack  on  two  sides,  from  Sparta  at  the  height  The 
of  her  power,  and  from  a  Spartan  officer  of  Thebans 
known  ability  —  being   moreover  at  the   same   J^?1^**], 
time  without  a  single  ally  —  the  Thebans  resolved  aid—  re- 
to  entreat  succour  from  Athens.     A  Theban   mr"0kfa^e 
embassy  to  Athens  for  any  purpose,  and  es-  theaitered 
peciallv  for  this  purpose,  was  itself  among  the   sentiment 

L  c  !•  i  i    i-  i.'   i_    i_     i    »*  Greece. 

strongest  marks  of  the  revolution  which  had 
taken  place  in  Grecian  politics.  The  antipathy  between 
the  two  cities  had  been  so  long  and  virulent,  that  the 
Thebans,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  had  endeavoured  to  in- 
duce Sparta  to  root  out  the  Athenian  population.  Their 
conduct  subsequently  had  been  favourable  and  sympathi- 
sing towards  Thrasybulus  in  his  struggle  against  the  Thirty, 
and  that  leader  had  testified  his  gratitude  by  dedicating 
statues  in  the  Theban  Herakleion.  '  But  it  was  by  no 
means  clear  that  Athens  would  feel  herself  called  upon, 
either  by  policy  or  by  sentiment,  to  assist  them  in  the 
present  emergency;  at  a  moment  when  she  had  no  Long 
Walls,  no  fortifications  at  Peirseus,  no  ships,  nor  any  pro- 
tection against  the  Spartan  maritime  power. 

It  was  not  until  Pausanias  and  Lysander  were  both 
actually  engaged  in  mustering  their  forces,  that 
the   Thebans    sent   to   address  the  Athenian  t 


assembly.     The  speech  of  the  Theban   envoy   env°y  at 

f     A.     i    -i  •       i      AI  •      j.  o  Atheiis. 

bets  forth  strikingly  the  case  against  Sparta  as 
it  then  stood.  Disclaiming  all  concurrence  with  that 
former  Theban  deputy,  who,  without  any  instructions,  had 
taken  on  himself  to  propose,  in  the  Spartan  assembly  of 
allies,  extreme  severity  towards  the  conquered  Athenians 
—  he  reminded  the  Athenians  that  Thebes  had  by  unanim- 
ous voice  declined  obeying  the  summons  of  the  Spartans, 
to  aid  in  the  march  against  Thrasybulus  and  the  Peirseus; 
and  that  this  was  the  first  cause  of  the  anger  of  the  Spar- 
tans against  her.  On  that  ground  then,  he  appealed  to  the 
gratitude  of  democratical  Athens  against  the  Lacedsemo- 
iiians.  But  he  likewise  invoked  against  them,  with  yet 
greater  confidence,  the  aid  of  oligarchical  Athens  —  or  of 
those  who  at  that  time  had  stood  opposed  to  Thrasybulus 
and  the  Peiraeus;  for  it  was  Sparta  who,  after  having  first 

b«re    contributes    again   to   refute      tliC    effect    of  the   bribes  of  Timo- 
tbe   »«»ertion   of  Xouoplion   about     krates.       '  Pausanian,  ix.  11,  4. 

t  2 
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set  up  the  oligarchy  at  Athens,  had  afterwards  refused  to 
sustain  it,  and  left  its  partisans  to  the  generosity  of  their 
democratical  opponents,  by  whom  alone  they  were  saved 
harmless. l  Of  course  Athens  was  eager,  if  possible  (so  he 
presumed),  to  regain  her  lost  empire;  and  in  this  enterprise 
he  tendered  the  cordial  aid  of  Thebes  as  an  ally.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  impracticable 
enterprise;  looking  to  the  universal  hatred  which  Sparta 
had  now  drawn  upon  herself,  not  less  on  the  part  of  ancient 
allies  than  of  prior  enemies.  The  Athenians  knew  by  ex- 
perience that  Thebes  could  be  formidable  as  a  foe:  she 
would  now  show  that  she  could  be  yet  more  effective  as  a 
friend,  if  the  Athenians  would  interfere  to  rescue  her. 
Moreover,  she  was  now  about  to  fight,  not  for  Syracusans 
or  Asiatics,  but  for  her  oWn  preservation  and  dignity. 
"We  hesitate  not  to  affirm,  men  of  Athens  (concluded  the 
Theban  speaker),  that  what  we  are  now  invoking  at  your 
hands  is  a  greater  benefit  to  you  than  it  is  to  ourselves."2 
Eight  years  had  now  elapsed  since  the  archonship  of 
Eukleides  and  the  renovation  of  the  democracy 
feeHujTat  after  the  crushing  visitation  of  the  Thirty.  Yet 
Athens—  we  mav  see  from  the  important  and  well-turned 

cood  effects        ,,        .   *        ,.  .,       m1      ,  r       ,          ,        ,,  •••  •. 

of  the  allusion  of  the  Theban  speaker  to  the  oligarch- 

amnesty         ica\  portion  of  the  assemblv,that  the  two  parties 

after  the  ,.,,  r.        -.    .  ,    .  •'  -,.   ,.       r.  ,      , 

expulsion      still  stood  in  a  certain  measure  distinguished, 
of  the  Enfeebled  as  Athens  had  been  left  by  the  war, 

she  had  never  since  been  called  upon  to  take 
any  decisive  and  emphatic  vote  on  a  question  of  foreign 
policy;  and  much  now  turned  upon  the  temper  of  the  oli- 
garchical minority,  which  might  well  be  conceived  likely  to 
play  a  party-game  and  speculate  upon  Spartan  countenance. 
But  the  comprehensive  amnesty  decreed  on  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  the  democratical  constitution — and  the  wise  and 
generous  forbearance  with  which  it  had  been  carried  out, 
in  spite  of  the  most  torturing  recollections — were  now 
found  to  have  produced  their  fruits.  Majority  and  mino- 
rity— democrats  and  oligarchs — were  seen  confounded  in 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  9.  jjisvoi  noXX^j    !uvi(xei,    tu«  6(xw  OUJA- 

IloXo  5'  iti  (j.5XXov  dSiounsv,  oioi  K-aX°l>    rcapeSoaav    UJA««   T<J>   nX'rjftti' 

TU>V  ev  ajTst  efevsafis,  Kpo^Ojxu)?  ini  <I>3T»  TCI  |xev  iic    ixeivoi;  elvai,    dtiro- 

TOU?  Aotxt8ai(xovio'J«    Uvat.     'Exsivoi  XtbXotTS,     6    6e    STJ.UCK    OUTOS'I     OJAOC 

7op,  xaTaoT^aavTEi;  O|AO<;  t;  iXiYnp-  eaioas. 

^riav  xat  i«  iy^pav  T<J>  67^1}),    d'ftxo-  *  Xeu.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  9,  16. 
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one  unanimous  and  hearty  vote  to  lend  assistance  to  Thebes, 
in  spite  of  all  risk  from  hostility  with  Sparta.  "We  cannot 
indeed  doubt  that  this  vote  was  considerably  influenced 
also  by  the  revolt  of  Rhodes,  by  the  re-appearance  of  Ko- 
non  with  a  fleet  in  the  Asiatic  seas,  and  by  private  commu- 
nications from  that  commander  intimating  his  hope  of 
acting  triumphantly  against  the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta, 
through  enlarged  aid  from  Persia.  The  vote  had  thus  a 
double  meaning.  It  proclaimed  not  merely  the  restored 
harmony  between  democrats  and  oligarchs  at  Athens,  but 
also  their  common  resolution  to  break  the  chain  by  which 
they  were  held  as  mere  satellites  and  units  in  the  regiment 
of  Spartan  allies,  and  to  work  out  anew  the  old  traditions 
of  Athens  as  a  self-acting  and  primary  power,  at  least — if 
not  once  again  an  imperial  power.  The  vote  proclaimed 
a  renovated  life  in  Athens.  Its  boldness,  under  the  existing 
weakness  of  the  city,  is  extolled  two  generations  afterwards 
by  Demosthenes.1 

After  having  heard  the  Theban  orator  (we  are  told 
even  by  the  philo-Laconian  Xenophon2),  "very  r 

AJ,,        .  r  i      •  "1    Unanimous 

many  Athenian  citizens  rose  and  spoke  in  support  vote  of  the 
of  his  prayer,  and  the  whole  assembly  with  one  Athenians 
accord  voted  to  grant  it."   Thrasybulus  proposed   Thebes 
the  resolution,  and  communicated  it  to  the  Theban   |ga>nst 
envoys.    He  told  them  that  Athens  knew  well 
the  risk  which  she  was  incurring  while  Peiraeus  was  unde- 
fended; but  that  nevertheless  she  was  prepared  to  show  her 
gratitude  by  giving  more  in  requital  than  she  had  received ; 
lor  she  was  prepared  to  give  the  Thebans  positive  aid,  in 
case  they  were  attacked — while  the  Tliebans  had  done  no- 
thing more  for  her  than  to  refuse  to  join  in  an  aggressive 
march  against  her.5 

"Without  such  assurance  of  succour  from  Athens,  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Thebans  might  have  been  afraid 
to  face,  single-handed,  Lysander  and  the  full  force  of  Sparta. 

1  Demosthen.  de  Corona,  c.  28.  Athenians  sent  envoys  to  the 

P.  268;  alio  Pbilipp.  i.  c.  7.  p.  44.  Spartans  to  entreat  them  not  to 

Compare  also  Lysias,  Orat.  xvi.  act  aggressively  against  Thebes, 

(pro  Mantitheo,  s.  16).  but  to  submit  their  complaint  to 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  16.  TV*  V  equitable  adjustment.  This  seem* 

'\'lrln\u>i  r  j(tr',»r,t  at v  EvvTjopluov,  to  me  improbable.  Diodorug  (xiv. 

«i.Tt;  'V  i-J/r/fim-ro  f)oi)f*tw  ofitoK-  81)  briefly  states  the  general  fact 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  tit  tup.  ID  conformity  with  Xenopbon. 

Pautanias  (iii.  9,  6)  says  that  tho 
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But  they  now  prepared  for  a  strenuous  defence.  The  first 
approach  of  Lysander  with  his  army  of  Herakleots,  Phokians, 
st  te  f  th  anc^  others,  from  the  north,  was  truly  menacing ; 
Bosotian  the  more  so,  as  Orchomenus,  the  second  city  next 
confederacy  to  Thebes  in  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  broke  off 

—  Orchome-      •.        n       •  j    •    •        i    i  •  mi 

nus  revolts  its  allegiance  and  joined  him.  The  supremacy 
and  joins  Of  Thebes  over  the  cities  composing  the  Boeotian 

Lysander.  e    -,  -,         r  -.  ..         ,         •. 

Who  confederacy  appears  to  have  been  often  harsh 

invades  and  oppressive,  though  probably  not  equally 
his'arra™  oppressive  towards  all,  and  certainly  not  equally 
and  attacks  odious  to  all.  To  Plataea,  on  the  extreme  south 
of  Bceotia,  it  had  been  long  intolerable,  and 
the  unhappy  fate  of  that  little  town  has  saddened  many 
pages  of  my  preceding  volumes.  To  Orchomenus,  on  the 
extreme  north,  it  was  also  unpalatable — partly  because  that 
town  stood  next  in  power  and  importance  to  Thebes — 
partly  because  it  had  an  imposing  legendary  antiquity,  and 
claimed  to  have  been  once  the  ascendent  city  receiving 
tribute  from  Thebes.  The  Orchomenians  now  joined  Ly- 
sander, threw  open  to  him  the  way  into  Bceotia,  and  con- 
ducted him  with  his  army,  after  first  ravaging  the  fields  of 
Lebadeia,  into  the  district  belonging  to  Haliartus.1 

Before  Lysander  quitted  Sparta,  the  plan  of  operations 
Lysander  is  concerted  between  him  and  Pausanias,  was  that 
repulsed  they  should  meet  on  a  given  day  in  the  territory 

and  slain  *  *r  v  A      i    •  «/  c  ii_-         t   " 

before  °i  Haliartus.     And  in  execution  oi  this  plan 

Haiiartus.  Pausanias  had  already  advanced  with  his  Pelo- 
ponriesian  army  as  far  as  Plataea  in  Boeotia.  Whether  the 
day  fixed  between  them  had  yet  aryived,  when  Lysander 
reached  Haliartus,  we  cannot  determine  with  certainty.  In 
the  imperfection  of  the  Grecian  calendar,  a  mistake  on  this 
point  would  be  very  conceivable — as  had  happened  between 
the  Athenian  generals  Hippokrates  and  Demosthenes  in 
those  measures  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Delium  in 
424  B.C.2  But  the  engagement  must  have  been  taken  by 
both  parties,  subject  to  obstructions  in  the  way — since  each 
would  have  to  march  through  a  hostile  country  to  reach  the 
place  of  meeting.  The  words  of  Xenophon,  however,  rather 
indicate  that  the  day  fixed  had  not  yet  arrived ;  nevertheless 
Lysander  resolved  at  once  to  act  against  Haliartus,  without 
waiting  for  Pausanias.  There  were  as  yet  only  a  few 

1  Xen.Hellen.iii. 5,  17;  Plutarch,         *  Thucyd.  iv.  89.      ^cpsvTK   6ia- 
Lysand.  c.  28.  iiaptia;  tu>v  rjjAspcuv,  &c. 
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Thebans  in  the  town,  and  he  probably  had  good  reason  for 
judging  that  he  would  succeed  better  by  rapid  measures. 
before  any  more  Thebans  could  arrive,  than  by  delaying 
until  the  other  Spartan  array  should  join  him  ;  not  to  mention 
anxiety  that  the  conquest  should  belong  to  himself  exclu- 
sively, and  confidence  arising  from  his  previous  success  at 
Orchomenus.  Accordingly  he  addressed  an  invitation  to 
the  Haliartians  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Orchomenians, 
to  revolt  from  Thebes,  and  to  stand  upon  their  autonomy 
under  Lacedaemonian  protection.  Perhaps  there  may  have 
been  a  party  in  the  town  disposed  to  comply.  But  the 
majority,  encouraged  too  by  the  Thebans  within,  refused 
the  proposition;  upon  which  Lysander  marched  up  to  the 
walls  and  assaulted  the  town.  He  was  here  engaged,  close 
by  the  gates,  in  examining  where  he  could  best  effect  an 
entrance,  when  a  fresh  division  of  Thebans,  apprised  of  his 
proceedings,  was  seen  approaching  from  Thebes,  at  their 
fastest  pace  —  cavalry  as  well  as  hoplites.  They  were  prob- 
ably seen  from  the  watch-towers  in  the  city  earlier  than 
they  became  visible  to  the  assailants  without;  so  that  the 
Haliartians,  encouraged  by  the  sight,  threw  open  their  gates, 
and  made  a  sudden  sally.  Lysander,  seemingly  taken  by 
surprise,  was  himself  slain  among  the  first,  with  his  prophet 
by  his  side,  by  a  Haliartian  hoplite  named  Neochorus.  His 
troops  stood  some  time,  against  both  the  Haliartians  from 
the  town,  and  the  fresh  Thebans  who  now  came  up.  But 
they  were  at  length  driven  back  with  considerable  loss,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  rugged  and  difficult  ground  at  some 
distance  in  their  rear.  Here  however  they  made  good  their 
position,  repelling  their  assailants  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  200  hoplites.1 

The  success  here  gained,  though  highly  valuable  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  Thebans,  would  have  been  Pausanias 
counterbalanced  by  the  speedy  arrival  of  Pau-   a™1™8  in 

J.T  i      ri  •          !/•   i  B(eotia 

sanias,  had  not  Lysander  himself  been  among  after  tho 

the  slain.     But  the  death  of  so  eminent  a  man  death  of  ^ 

was  an  irreparable  loss  to  Sparta.     His  army,  Th?a"y-er~ 

composed  of  heterogeneous  masses,  both  collected  a'"1A8thaend 

and  neld  together  by  his  personal  ascendency,  ni'an  army 

lost  confidence  and  dispersed  in  the  ensuing  c?me  *°  the 
night.2  When  Pausanias  arrived  soon  afterwards, 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  19,  19,  20;  matters  from  Xcnnphon,  whose 

Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  28,  29;  Paus.  account  however,  though  brief, 

II'.  5,  *.  looms  to  me  deserve  the  preference. 

Tho    two    last   differ  in  rarious  *  Xcn.  Hellen.  Hi.  fi,  21.    dittXi}- 
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he  found  no  second  army  to  join  with  him.  Yet  his  own 
force  was  more  than  sufficient  to  impress  terror  on  the 
Thebans,  had  not  Thrasybulus,  faithful  to  the  recent 
promise,  arrived  with  an  imposing  body  of  Athenian  hopli- 
tes,  together  with  cavalry  under  Orthobulus ' — and  imparted 
fresh  courage  as  well  as  adequate  strength  to  the  Theban 
cause. 

Pausanias  had  first  to  consider  what  steps  he  would 
Pausanias  ^a^e  to  recover  the  bodies  of  the  slain — that  of 
evacuates  Lysander  among  them;  whether  he  would  fight 
receYvtrig011  a  battle  and  thus  take  his  chance  of  becoming 
the  dead  master  of  the  field — or  send  the  usual  petition 
Lysander  f°r  burial-truce,  which  always  implied  confession 
and  the  rest  of  inferiority.  On  submitting  the  point  to  a 
for  buna.  councii  of  officers  and  Spartan  elders,  their  de- 
cision as  well  as  his  own  was  against  fighting;  not  however 
without  an  indignant  protest  from  some  of  the  Spartan 
elders.  He  considered  that  the  whole  original  plan  of  ope- 
rations was  broken  up,  since  not  only  the  great  name  and 
genius  of  Lysander  had  perished,  but  his  whole  army  had 
spontaneously  disbanded;  that  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
were  generally  lukewarm  and  reluctant,  not  to  be  counted 
upon  for  energetic  behaviour  in  case  of  pressing  danger; 
that  he  had  little  or  no  cavalry,2  while  the  Theban  cavalry 
was  numerous  and  excellent;  lastly,  that  the  dead  body  of 
Lysander  himself  lay  so  close  to  the  walls  of  Haliartus, 
that  even  if  the  Lacedaemonians  were  victorious,  they  could 
not  carry  it  off  without  serious  loss  from  the  armed  defen- 
ders in  their  towers.3  Such  were  the  reasons  which  deter- 
mined Pausanias  and  the  major  part  of  the  council  to  send 
and  solicit  a  truce.  But  the  Thebans  refused  to  grant  it 
except  on  condition  that  they  should  immediately  evacuate 
Boeotia.  Though  such  a  requisition  was  contrary  to  the 
received  practice  of  Greece,4  which  imposed  on  the  victor 

Xu96ta<  iv  vuxtl  TOO?  TE  <D<oxss«  xai  extremely    safe    and    easy;     while 

•tovx;  oXXoui;  ajtovto?  oixaSs  ixastcio?,  that  of  the  hoplites  was  dangerous 

Ac.  (Lysias,    Orat.    xvi.    pro    Mantith. 

1  Lysias,  Or.  xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  a.  15). 

g.  16,  1C.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  5,   23.    Koplv- 

*  Accordingly   we  learn  from  an  fltoi   (xev   navTonaoiv  oux  TjxoXou'Jouv 

oration  of  Lysias,  that  the  service  OUTOI<,    ol  8e  irapovtEi;  oil   npoflujxu); 

of  the  Athenian  horsemen  in  this  otpaTeuomo,  &o. 

expedition,  who  were  commanded  *  See  the  conduct  of  the  Thehans 

by  Orthobulus,    was  judged  to  be  on  this   very    point   (of  giving  up 
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the  duty  of  granting  the  burial-truce  unconditionally, 
whenever  it  was  asked,  and  inferiority  thus  publicly  con- 
fessed— nevertheless  such  was  the  reluctant  temper  of  the 
army,  that  they  heard  not  merely  with  acquiescence,  but 
with  joy, i  the  proposition  of  departing.  The  bodies  were 
duly  buried — that  of  Lysander  in  the  territory  of  Panope, 
immediately  across  the  Phokian  border,  but  not  far  from 
Haliartus.  And  no  sooner  were  these  solemnities  com- 
pleted, than  the  Lacedaemonian  army  was  led  back  to  Pelo- 
ponnesus; their  dejection  forming  a  mournful  contrast  to  the 
triumphant  insolence  of  the  Thebans,  who  watched  their 
march  and  restrained  them,  not  without  occasional  blows, 
from  straggling  out  of  the  road  into  the  cultivated  fields.2 

The  death  of  Lysander  produced  the  most  profound  sor- 
row and  resentment  at  Sparta.     On  returning   Anger 
thither  Pausanias  found  himself  the  subject  of  pf u^nias 
such  virulent  accusation, that  he  thought  itpru-  at  Sparta; 
dent  to  make  his  escape,  and  take  sanctuary  in  the  j1^  *  "vofuu- 
temple  of  Athene  Alea,  at  Tegea.    He  was  im-  tary  exile ; 
peached  and  put  on  trial,  dnring  his  absence,  on  demne<d>'iu 
two  counts ;  first,  for  having  been  behind  the  time   his  absence. 
covenanted,  in  meeting  Lysander  at  Haliartus ;  next,  for  hav- 
ing submitted  to  ask  a  truce  from  the  Thebans,  instead  of  fight- 
ingbattle,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  bodies  of  the  slain. 

As  far  as  there  is  evidence  to  form  a  judgement,  it  does 
not  appear  thatPausaniaswasguilty  upon  either  condemna- 
of  the  two  counts.  The  first  is  a  question  of  fact;  *lon  of. 
and  it  seems  quite  as  likely  that  Lysander  was  not*8* 
before  his  time,  as  that  Pausanias  was  behind  his  deserved, 
time,  in  arriving  at  Haliartus.  Besides,  Lysander,  arriving 
there  first,  would  have  been  quite  safe,  had  he  not  resolved 
to  attack  without  delay ;  in  which  the  chances  of  war  turned 
out  against  him,  though  the  resolution  in  itself  may  have  been 
well  conceived.  Next,astothetrucesolicitedforburyingthe 
dead  bodies— it  does  not  appear  that  Pausanias  could  with 
any  prudence  have  braved  the  chances  of  a  battle.  The  facts 
of  the  case — even  as  summed  up  by  Xenophon,  who  always 
exaggerates  everything  in  favour  of  the  Spartans— lead  us 
to  this  conclusion.  A  few  of  the  Spartan  elders  would 
doubtless  prefer  perishing  on  the  field  of  battle,  to  the 

the  slain  at  the  solicitation  of  the  tory,  Oh.  Hll. 

conquered    Athenians    for    burial)  '   Xen.  Hellen.  Hi.  6,  24.      Oi  £i 

»fter  the  battle  of  Delinm,  and  the  O9|xt-/oi  tt  t«0t«  jjxouuav,  Ac. 

discussion  thereupon-in  this  His-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  24. 
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humiliation  of  sending  the  herald  to  ask  for  a  truce.  But  the 
mischief  of  fighting  a  battle  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
point  of  honour,  to  the  exclusion  of  a  rational  estimate  of 
consequences,  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  where  Kleombrotus  son  of  Pausanias  was  thus 
piqued  into  an  imprudence  (at  least  this  is  alleged  as  one 
of  the  motives)  to  which  his  own  life  and  the  dominion  of 
Sparta  became  forfeit. '  Moreover  the  army  of  Pausanias, 
comprising  very  few  Spartans,  consisted  chiefly  of  allies 
who  had  no  heart  in  the  cause,  and  who  were  glad  to  be 
required  by  the  Thebans  to  depart.  If  he  had  fought  a 
battle  and  lost  it,  the  detriment  to  Sparta  would  have  been 
most  serious  in  every  way;  whereas,  if  he  had  gained  a 
victory,  no  result  would  have  followed  except  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  bodies  for  burial;  since  the  execution  of  the 
original  plan  had  become  impracticable  through  the  dis- 
persion of  the  army  of  Lysander. 

Though  a  careful  examination  of  the  facts  leads  us 
(and  seems  also  to  have  led  Xenophon2)  to  the  conclusion 
that  Pausanias  was  innocent,  he  was  nevertheless  found 
guilty  in  his  absence.  He  was  in  great  part  borne  down 
by  the  grief  felt  at  Sparta  for  the  loss  of  Lysander,  with 
whom  he  had  been  before  in  political  rivalry,  and  for  whose 
death  he  was  made  responsible.  Moreover  the  old  accu- 
sation was  now  revived  against  him3 — for  which  he  had 
been  tried,  and  barely  acquitted,  eight  years  before — of 
having  tolerated  the  re-establishment  of  the  Athenian  de- 
mocracy at  a  time  when  he  might  have  put  it  down. 
Without  doubt  this  argument  told  prodigiously  against  him 
at  the  present  juncture,  when  the  Athenians  had  just  now, 
for  the  first  time  since  the  surrender  of  their  city,  renoun- 
ced their  subjection  to  Sparta  and  sent  an  army  to  assist 
the  Thebans  in  their  defence.  So  violent  was  the  sentiment 
against  Pausanias  that  he  was  condemned  to  death  in  his 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  6.  But  the  matter  of  fact,  on  which 

1  The  traveller  Pausanias  justifies  this  justification    rests,    is    contra- 

the  prudence  of  his  regal  namesake  dieted  by  Xenophon,  who  says  that 

in    avoiding    a   battle,    by    saying  the  Athenians  had  actually  joined 

that   the    Athenians    were    in    his  the  Thebans,  and  were  in  the  same 

rear,  and  the  Thebans  in  his  front;  ranks  —  eXBovTS?       SujiJtapsTdSiavTo 

and  that    he   was   afraid    of  being  (Hellen.  iii.  5,  22). 

assailed    on    both    sides    at    once,  '  Xen.    Hellen.    iii.    5,    26.      Kal 

like  Leonidas  at  Thermopylae,  and  oti  tov  OTJJAOV   TUJV  'A8T)vaicuv  Xafkbv 

like  the  troops  enclosed  in  Sphak-  £•<  tq»  flstpatEi  dvrjxt,  Ac.     Compare 

teria  (Paus.  iii.  5,  5).  Pausaniag,  iii.  5,  3. 
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absence,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  an  exile  in 
sanctuary  at  Tegea.  His  son  Agesipolis  was  invested  with 
the  sceptre  in  his  place. 

A  brief  remark  will  not  be  here  misplaced.     On  no 
topic  have  Grecian  historians  been  more  profuse  Sparta  not 
in  their  reproaches,  than  upon  the  violence  and   j®8*0^°jU8t 
injustice  of  democracy,  at  Athens  and  elsewhere,  demning 
in  condemning  unsuccessful,  but  innocent  gene-  unsuceess- 
rals.     Out   oi   the   many   cases   in  which  this  than 
reproach  is  advanced,  there  are  very  few  where-  Athens. 
in  it  has  been  made  good.   But  even  if  we  grant  it  to  be 
valid  against  Athens  and  her  democracy,  the  fate  of  Pau- 
sanias  will  show  us  that  the  Ephors  and  Senate  of  anti- 
democratical  Sparta  were  capable  of  the  like  unjust  mis- 
judgement.     Hardly  a  single  instance  of  Athenian  con- 
demnation occurs,  which  we  can  so  clearly  prove  to  be 
undeserved,  as  this  of  a  Spartan  king. 

Turning  from  the  banished  king  to  Lysander — the 
Spartans  had  indeed  valid  reasons  for  deploring  character 
the  fall  of  the  latter.  He  had  procured  for  them  of  Lysander 
their  greatest  and  most  decisive  victories,  and  ~£leav™*~ 
the  time  was  coming  when  they  needed  his  ser-  influence, 
vices  to  procure  them  more;  for  he  left  behind  |8pa^te"  |£r 
him  no  man  of  equal  warlike  resource,  cunning,  for  Greece 
and  power  of  command.  But  if  he  possessed  generally- 
those  abilities  which  powerfully  helped  Sparta  to  triumph 
over  her  enemies,  he  at  the  same  time  did  more  than  any 
man  to  bring  her  empire  into  dishonour  and  to  render  its 
tenure  precarious.  His  decemviral  governments  or  Dek- 
archies,  diffused  through  the  subj  ect  citi  es,  and  each  sustain  • 
ed  by  a  Lacedaemonian  harmost  and  garrison,  were  aggrava- 
tions of  local  tyranny  such  as  the  Grecian  world  hadnever  be- 
fore undergone.  And  though  the  Spartan  authorities  pre- 
sently saw  that  he  was  abusing  the  imperial  name  of  the 'city 
for  unmeasured  personal  aggrandisement  of  his  own,  and 
partially  withdrew  their  countenance  from  hisDek- 
archies — yet  the  general  character  of  their  empire  still 
continued  to  retain  the  impress  of  partisanship  and  sub- 
jugation which  he  had  originally  stamped  upon  it.  Instead 
of  that  autonomy  which  Sparta  had  so  repeatedly  promised, 
it  became  subjection  every  way  embittered.  Such  an  em- 
pire was  pretty  sure  to  be  short-lived;  but  the  loss  to 
Sparta  herself,  when  her  empire  fell  away,  is  not  the  only 
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fault  which  the  historian  of  Greece  has  to  impute  to  Ly- 
sander.  His  far  deeper  sin  consists  in  his  having  thrown 
away  an  opportunity — such  as  never  occurred  either  before 
or  afterwards — for  organizing  some  permanent,  honourable, 
self-maintaining,  Pan-hellenic  combination  under  the  head- 
ship of  Sparta.  This  is  (as  I  have  before  remarked)  what 
a  man  like  Kallikratidas  would  have  attempted,  if  not  with 
far-sighted  wisdom,  at  least  with  generous  sincerity,  and 
by  an  appeal  to  the  best  veins  of  political  sentiment  in  the 
chief  city  as  well  as  in  the  subordinates.  It  is  possible  that 
with  the  best  intentions  even  he  might  have  failed;  so 
strong  was  the  centrifugal  instinct  in  the  Grecian  political 
mind.  But  what  we  have  to  reproach  in  Lysander  is,  that 
he  never  tried;  that  he  abused  the  critical  moment  of  cure 
for  the  purpose  of  infusing  new  poison  into  the  system; 
that  he  not  only  sacrificed  the  interests  of  Greece  to  the 
narrow  gains  of  Sparta,  but  even  the  interests  of  Sparta  to 
the  still  narrower  monopoly  of  dominion  in  his  own  hands. 
That  his  measures  worked  mischievously  not  merely  for 
Greece,  but  for  Sparta  herself,  aggravating  all  her  bad  ten- 
dencies— has  been  already  remarked  in  the  preceding  pages. 
That  Lysander,  with  unbounded  opportunities  of  gain, 
His  plans  both  lived  and  died  poor,  exhibits  the  honour- 
himseif6  a^e  s^e  °^  ^is  character.  Yet  his  personal 
king  at  indifference  to  money  seems  only  to  have  left 
Sparta—  fae  greater  space  in  his  bosom  for  that  thirst  of 
the  sophist  power  which  made  him  unscrupulous  in  satiating 
Kieon.  the  rapacity,  as  well  as  in  upholding  the  oppres- 
sions, of  coadjutors  like  the  Thirty  at  Athens  and  the  De- 
cemvirs in  other  cities.  In  spite  of  his  great  success  and 
ability  in  closing  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  shall  agree 
with  Pausanias l  that  he  was  more  mischievous  than  profit- 
able even  to  Sparta, — even  if  we  take  no  thought  of  Greece 
generally.  "What  would  have  been  the  effect  produced  by 
his  projects  in  regard  to  the  regal  succession,  had  he  been 
able  to  bring  them  to  bear,  we  have  no  means  of  measuring. 
We  are  told  that  the  discourse  composed  and  addressed  to 
him  by  the  Halikarnassian  rhetor  Kleon,  was  found  after 
his  death  among  his  papers  by  Agesilaus ;  who  first  learnt 
from  it,  with  astonishment  and  alarm,  the  point  to  which 
the  ambition  of  Lysander  had  tended,  and  was  desirous  of 
exposing  his  real  character  by  making  the  discourse  public 

1  Pausanias,  ix.  32,  6. 
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— but  was  deterred  by  the  dissuasive  counsel  oftheEphor 
Lakratidas.  But  this  story  (attested  by  Ephorus  *)  looks 
more  like  an  anecdote  of  the  rhetorical  schools  than  like 
a  reality.  Agesilaus  was  not  the  man  to  set  much  value 
on  sophists  or  their  compositions,  nor  is  it  easy  to  believe 
that  he  remained  so  long  ignorant  of  those  projects  which 
Lysander  had  once  entertained  but  subsequently  dropped. 
Moreover  the  probability  is,  that  Kleon  himself  would  make 
the  discourse  public  as  a  sample  of  his  own  talents,  even 
in  the  lifetime  of  Lysander;  not  only  without  shame,  but 
as  representing  the  feelings  of  a  considerable  section  of 
readers  throughout  the  Grecian  world. 

Most  important  were  the  consequences  which  ensued 
from  the  death  of  Lysander  and  the  retreat  of  B-0  395.394. 
Pausanias  out  of  Bceotia.    Fresh    hope   and  Encourage- 
spirits   were   infused  into   all  the  enemies  of  ment  to  the 
Sparta.   An  alliance  was  immediately  concluded   spa^sf8 
against  her  by  Thebes,  Athens,  Corinth,  and   from  the 
Argos.    Deputies  from  these  four  cities  were  Lysandw— 
appointed  to  meet  at  Corinth,  and  to  take  active   alliance 
measures  for  inviting  the  cooperation  of  fresh   bftween16' 
allies;  so  that  the  war  which  had  begun  as  a.  Thebes, 
Boeotian  war,  now  acquired  the  larger  denomi-  rinttTa'nd0" 
nation  of  a  Corinthian  war,  under  which  it  lasted  Argos— the 
until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.     The   alliance  JJJ "£«• 
was  immediately  strengthened  by  the  junction  join  the 
of  the  Euboeans — the  Akarnanians — the  Ozolian   alliance- 
Lokrians — Ambrakia  and  Leukas  (both  particularly  at- 
tached to  Corinth), — and  the  Chalkidians  of  Thrace.  2 

We  now  enter  upon  the  period  when,  for  the  first 
time,  Thebes  begins  to  step  out  of  the  rank  of  secondary 
powers,  and  gradually  raises  herself  into  a  primary  and 
ascendent  city  in  Grecian  politics.   Throughout  increased 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  the  Thebans  had  shown  j^^ebes0 
themselves  excellent  soldiers  both  on  horseback   _8he  now 
and  on  foot,  as  auxiliaries  to  Sparta.    But  now  rise* io  the 
the  city  begins  to  have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and   primary  * 
individual  citizens  of  ability  become  conspicuous.   p°wei>-the 
While  waiting  for  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas,   leadeVis- 
with  whom  we  shall  presently  become  acquainted,  menias. 
we  have  at  the  present  moment  Ismenias;  a  wealthy  The- 

1  Ephorug,    Fr.   127,    ed.   Didot;         »  Diodor.  xiv.81,  82;  Xen.  Hellen. 
Plutarch,  Lyiander,  c.  SO.  IT.  2,  17. 
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ban,  a  sympathiser  with  Thrasybulus  and  the  Athenian 
exiles  eight  years  before,  and  one  of  the  great  organizers 
of  the  present  anti-Spartan  movement;  a  man,  too,  honoured 
by  his  political  enemies,1  when  they  put  him  to  death 
fourteen  years  afterwards,  with  the  title  of  "a  great  wicked 
man," — the  same  combination  of  epithets  which  Clarendon 
applies  to  Oliver  Cromwell. 

It  was  Ismenias,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Boeotians 
Successful  and  Argeians,  undertook  an  expedition  to  put 
operations  down  the  Spartan  influence  in  the  regions  north 
totCnorth  ofBceotia.  At  Pharsalus  in  Thessaly,  the  Lace- 
ofBceotia—  daemonians  had  an  harmost  and  garrison;  at 
Herakieia*  Pherae,  Lykophron  the  despot  was  their  ally: 
from  while  Larissa,  with  Medius  the  despot,  was  their 

principal  enemy.  By  the  aid  of  the  Boeotians, 
Medius  was  now  enabled  to  capture  Pharsalus;  Larissa, 
with  Krannon  and  Skotusa,  was  received  into  the  Theban 
alliance,2  and  Ismenias  obtained  also  the  more  important 
advantage  of  expelling  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Herakleia. 
Some  malcontents,  left  after  the  violent  interference  of  the 
Spartan  Herippidas  two  years  before,  opened  the  gates  of 
Herakleia  by  night  to  the  Boeotians  and  Argeians.  The 
Lacedaemonians  in  the  town  were  put  to  the  sword,  but 
the  other  Peloponnesian  colonists  were  permitted  to  retire 
in  safety;  while  the  old  Trachinian  inhabitants,  whom  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  expelled  to  make  room  for  their  new 
settlers — together  with  the  (Etaeans,  whom  they  had  driven 
out  of  the  districts  in  the  neighbourhood — were  now  called 
back  to  repossess  their  original  homes.3  The  loss  of 
Herakleia  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  Spartans  in  those 
regions — protecting  Euboea  in  its  recent  revolt  from  them, 
and  enabling  Ismenias  to  draw  into  his  alliance  the  neigh- 
bouring Malians,  JEnianes,  and  Athamanes — tribes  stretch- 
ing along  the  valley  of  the  Spercheius  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Pindus.  Assembling  additional  troops  from 
these  districts  (which,  only  a  few  months  before,  had 
supplied  an  army  to  Lysander4),  Ismenias  marched  against 

1  Xen.  Hellen.    v.  2,    86.      'OS'  except  that  Ismenias  wag  a  wealthy 

(Ismenias)  ocueXoYsiTo  P.SV  icpoi;itivta  and  powerful  man  (Plato,  Menon, 

Taoto,  06  (xevTot  irceifis  ^^  TO  p.7)  ou  p.  90  B. ;  Republ.  i.  p.  336  A.). 

(leYaXoitpafiAiov  Te  xoi   xoxoitpaYC.u>v  *  Diodor.   xiv.  82;    Xen.  Hellen. 

eivai.  iv.  3,  3;  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  2. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  out  anything  3  Diodor.  xiv.  38-82. 

from  the  two   allusions  in  Plato,  <  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  6,  6. 
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the  Phokians,  among  whom  the  Spartan  Lakisthenes  had 
been  left  as  harmost  in  command.  After  a  severe  battle, 
this  officer  with  his  Phokians  were  defeated  near  the 
Lokrian  town  of  Naryx;  and  Ismenias  came  back  victorious 
to  the  synod  at  Corinth.  > 

By  such  important  advantages,  accomplished  during 
the   winter   of  395-394   B.C.,   the  prospects   of 

«•   •  j     •         .1      r  •  3-C.  394. 

Grecian  affairs  as  they  stood  in   the  ensuing 
spring  became  materially  altered.     The  allies   f  *™d  of 
assembled  at  Corinth  full  of  hope,  and  resolved  spartan 
to  levy  a  large  combined  force  to  act  against   o")"^ 
Sparta;  who  on  her  side  seemed  to  be  threat-  their  con- 
ened  with  the  loss  of  all  her  extra-Peloponnesian   £dent 

T       i       ji        -n    i  i    •  hopes — the 

land-empire.     Accordingly  the  .Lphors  deter-   Lacedas- 
mined  to  recall  without  delay  Agesilaus  with   monians 
his  army  from  Asia,  and  sent  Epikydidas  with  recall  Age- 
orders   to   that   effect.     But   even  before  this   silau8  from 
reinforcement  could  arrive,  they  thought  it  ex- 
pedient to  muster  their  full  Peloponnesian  force  and  to 
act  with  vigour  against  the  allies  at  Corinth,  who  were 
now  assembling  in  considerable  numbers.     Aristodemus — 
guardian  of  the  youthful  King  Agesipolis  son  of  Pausanias, 
and  himself  of  the  Eurystheneid  race — marched  at  the  head 
of  a  body  of  6000  Lacedaemonian  hoplites  :J  the  Spartan 
xenagi  (or  officers  sent  on  purpose  to  conduct  the  con- 
tingents from  the  outlying   allies),   successively  brought 
in  3000  hoplites  from  Elis,  Triphylia,  Akroreia,  and  Lasion 
— 1500    from    Sikyon — 3000    from    Epidaurus,    Trrezen, 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  82.  is  no   resource    except  to    assume 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.   S,   16.    Xeno-  an   omission,    either  of  Xenophon 

j.hon  gives  this  total  of  6000  as  if  himself,  or  of  the  copyists;  which 

it   were    of  Lacedemonians  alone,  omission    in  fact  Gail    and    others 

I'.ut  if  we  follow  his  narrative,  we  do  suppose.    On  the  whole,  I  think 

•  hall  «ee  that  there  were  unquestion-  they  are  right;    for  the  number  of 

»bly  in  the  army  troops  of  Tegea,  hoplites  on  both  sides  would  otlier- 

Mantlnela,  and  the  Acha-an  towns  wise     be    prodigiously     unequal ; 

(probably   also   some  of  other  Ar-  while  Xenoplion    says   nothing  to 

cadiantowni),  present  in  the  battle  imply  that  the  Lacedaemonian  vic- 

(iv.  2,  13,  18,  20).    Can  we  suppose  tory  was  gained   in  spite   of  great 

that  Xenophon    meant    to   include  inferiority   of   number,  and   some- 

tbtie    allies   in    the   total   of  6)00,  thing    which     even    implies    that 

along   with   the   Lacedemonians—  it   must    have    been    nearly    equal 

which    is    doubtless   a  large   total  (iv.  2,    13) — though    he    is    always 

for  Lacedemonians  alone?    Unless  disposed     to    compliment    Sparta 

this  supposition  be  admitted,  there  wherever  he  can. 
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Hermione,  and  Halieis.  None  were  sent  from  Phlius,  on 
the  plea  (true  or  false l)  that  in  that  city  the  moment  was 
one  of  solemnity  and  holy  truce.  There  were  also  hoplites 
from  Tegea,  Mantineia,  and  the  Achaean  towns,  but  their 
number  is  not  given;  so  that  we  do  not  know  the  full 
muster-roll  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side.  The  cavalry,  600 
in  number,  were  all  Lacedaemonian ;  there  were  moreover 
300  Kretan  bowmen — and  400  slingers  from  different  rural 
districts  of  Triphylia.2 

The  allied  force  of  the  enemy  was  already  mustered 
Large  near  Corinth:  6000  Athenian  hoplites — 7000 

"""s^aear  Argeian — 5000  Boeotian,  those  from  Orcho- 
Spartans  menus  being  absent — 3000  Corinthian — 3000 
and  Peio-  from  the  different  towns  of  Euboea;  making 
on'one'aide,  24,000  in  all.  The  total  of  cavalry  was  1550: 
s'anan  composed  of  800  Boeotian,  600  Athenian,  100 
ames^n  from  Chalkis  in  Eubcea,  and  50  from  the 
the  other.  Lokrians.  The  light  troops  also  were  numerous 
— partly  Corinthian,  drawn  probably  from  the  serf-popu- 
lation which  tilled  the  fields3 — partly  Lokrians,  Malians, 
and  Akarnanians. 

The  allied  leaders,  holding  a  council  of  war  to  arrange 
Boldness  their  plans,  came  to  a  resolution  that  the  hop- 
of  the  lites  should  not  be  drawn  up  in  deeper  files  than 

a^nsf8  sixteen  men,4  in  order  that  there  might  be  no 
Sparta—  chance  of  their  being  surrounded;  and  that  the 
speech  of  right  wing,  carrying  with  it  command  for  the 

the  Corm-  &  & »  J      °  ,  , 

thian  Ti-  time,  should  be  alternated  from  day  to  day  be- 
moians.  tween  the  different  cities.  The  confidence  which 
the  events  of  the  last  few  months  had  infused  into  these 

1  From   a  passage   which   occurs  *  Xen.    Hellen.    iv.    2,    17.       Kol 

somewhat  later  (iv.  4,  15),  we  may  '^tXov    8s,    E'iv   TOI«    TUJV   Kopi^Guov, 

suspect   that   this  was  an    excuse,  rcXjov  TJV,   &c.    Compare  Hesychius. 

and  that  the  Phliasians    were   not  v.  KuvixpaXot ;   Welcker,  Praefat.  ad 

very  well  affected  to  Sparta.   Com-  Theognidem,  p.xxxv;  K.  O.  Muller, 

pare  a  similar   case   of  excuse   as-  History  of  the  Dorians,  iii.  4,  3. 

cribed  to  the  Mantineians  (v.  2,  2).  4  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  13;  compare 

*  Diodorus  (xiv.  83)  gives  a  total  iv.  2,    18 — where     he    says    of    the 

of  23,000  foot  and  500  horse  on  the  Thebans  —  ajxeX^  aavrec    too    e« 

Lacedaemonian    side,    but    without  ixxaiSsxo,    pctQsiav  itavTeXibs   «itoi^- 

enumerating    items.     On    the   side  oiv-o  TTJM  9a>.syf3»  Ac.,    which   im- 

of  the  confederacy  he  states  a  total  plies  and  alludes  to  the  resolution 

of  more   than    16,000  foot    and   600  previously  taken, 
borse  (c.  82). 
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leaders,  now  for  the  first  time  acting  against  their  old 
leader  Sparta,  is  surprising.  "There  is  nothing  like  march- 
ing to  Sparta  (said  the  Corinthian  Timolaus)  and  fighting 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  or  near  their  own  home.  We  must 
burn  out  the  wasps  in  their  nest,  without  letting  them 
come  forth  to  sting  us.  The  Lacedaemonian  force  is  like 
that  of  a  river;  small  at  its  source,  and  becoming  formidable 
only  by  the  affluents  which  it  receives,  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  its  course." »  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was 
remarkable:  but  its  boldness  was  yet  more  remarkable, 
when  viewed  in  conjunction  with  the  established  feeling 
of  a-we  towards  Sparta.  It  was  adopted  by  the  general 
council  of  the  allies;  but  unfortunately  the  time  for  execu- 
ting it  had  already  passed;  for  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
already  in  march  and  had  crossed  their  own  border.  They 
took  the  line  of  road  by  Tegea  and  Mantineia  (whose 
troops  joined  the  march),  and  advanced  as  far  as  Sikyon, 
where  probably  all  the  Arcadian  and  Achaean  contingents 
were  ordered  to  rendezvous. 

The  troops  of  the  confederacy  had  advanced  as  far  as 
Nemea  when  they  learnt  that  the  Lacedaemonian   The  anti- 
army  was  at  Sikyon;  but  they  then  altered  their   Spartan 
plan,  and  confined  themselves  to  the  defensive,   up^d*-*6 
The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  crossed  over  fensive  po- 
the  mountainous  post  called  Epieikia,  under  Corinth— " 
considerable  annoyance  from  the  enemy's  light   advance  of 
troops,  who  poured  missiles  upon  them  from   mon^an^to" 
the  high  ground.    But  when  they  had  reached  attack 
the  level  country,  on  the  other  side,  along  the   them' 
shore  of  the  Saronic  G-ulf,  where  they  probably  received 
the  contingents  from  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Halieis — the  whole  army  thus  reinforced  marched  forward 
without  resistance,  burning  and  ravaging  the  cultivated 
lands.     The  confederates  retreated  before  them,   and  at 
length  took  up  a  position  close  to  Corinth,  amidst  some 
rough  ground  with  a  ravine  in  their  front.2    The  Lace- 

'  Xen.  Hcllen.  IT.  2,  11,  12.  the   proper   reading,    in   place   of 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  2,  14,  15.  iX9ovT««.     For  it   seems   certain 

In  the  passage — »ai  oi  Ittpoi  |itv-  that  the  march  of  the  confederates 

VMiXl4«TM*CfMifBttec8*i««TtOt  was   one   of  retreat,    and  that  the 

Ili-rp.iaQti*  xoti)9«i|itvoi  rtft  -/7p,i5f,7<  battle  was  fought  very  near  to  the 

—I     apprehend     that     dniXSivtn  walls  of  Corinth;  since  the'defeated 

(which  is  sanctioned  by  four M8S.,  troops    sought   shelter  within  the 

and  preferred  by  Leanolarins)   is  town,  and  the  Lacedrcmonian  pnr- 
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daemonians  advanced  forward  until  they  were  little  more 
than  a  mile  distant  from  this  position,  and  there  encamped. 
After  an  interval  seemingly  of  a  few  days,  the  Boeo- 
tians, on  the  day  when  their  turn  came  to  occupy 
the  right  wing  and  to  take  the  lead,  gave  the 
signal  for  battle.1     The  Lacedaemonians,  pre- 
vented  by   the   wooded    ground    from    seeing 
clearly,  were  only  made  aware  of  the  coming 
attack  by  hearing  the  hostile  paean.     Taking 
inetheaotheeSr   OI%der   of  battle   immediately,    they    advanced 
parts  being   forward  to  meet  the  assailants,  when  within  a 
furlong  of  their  line.     In  each  army,  the  right 


Battle  of 
Corinth- 
victory  of 
the  Lace- 
daemonians 
in  their 
part  of  the 
battle  : 


worsted. 


guers  were  so  close  upon  them, 
that  the  Corinthians  within  were 
afraid  to  keep  open  the  gates. 
Hence  we  mast  reject  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus—  that  the  battle 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Ncmea  (xiv.  83)  as  erroneous. 
There  are  some  difficulties  and 
obscurities  in  the  description  which 
Xenophon  gives  of  the  Lacedae- 
monian march.  His  words  run  —  EV 
TOUTIO  oi  A<xxe5at|Ao-noi,  xai  STJ  T»- 
f£aTa<;  itaptiXTjcoTE?  xai  Mavci-<ia«, 
eC^coav  -TJV  dfjL^ptaXov.  These 
last  three  words  are  not  satis- 
factorily explained.  Weiske  and 
Schneider  construe  r»)v  dp.<piaXov 
(very  justly)  as  indicating  the 
region  lying  immediately  on  the 
Peloponnesian  side  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  having  the  Saronic 
Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Corinth- 
ian Gulf  on  the  other;  in  which 
was  included  Sikyon.  But  then  it 
would  not  be  correct  to  say,  that 
'•the  Lacedaemonians  had  gone  out 
by  the  bimarine  way."  On  the 
contrary,  the  truth  is,  that  "they 
bad  gone  out  into  the  bimarine 
road  or  region"—  which  meaning 
however  would  require  a  preposi- 
tion —  i£fS9txv  ei<  TTJV  ifi^iiXot. 
Stnrz  in  his  Lexicon  (v.  E;ICVCII) 
renders  TT,  <  ausia/.ov  —  viam  ad  mare 
—which  seems  an  extraordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  unless  instances 
were  produced  to  support  it;  and 


even  if  instances  were  produced, 
we  do  not  see  why  the  way  from 
Sparta  to  Sikyon  should  be  called 
by  that  name ;  which  would  more 
properly  belong  to  the  road  from 
Sparta  down  the  Eurotas  to  Helos. 

Again,  we  do  not  know  distinctly 
the  situation  of  the  point  or  district 
called  TIJV  "EsiEixiav  (mentioned 
again,  iv.  4,  13).  But  it  is  certain 
from  the  map  that  when  the  con- 
federates were  at  Nemea,  and  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon— the 
former  must  have  been  exactly 
placed  so  as  to  intercept  the  junc- 
tion of  the  contingents  from  Epi- 
daurus,  Treezen,  and  HermionS. 
with  the  Lacedaemonian  army.  To 
secure  this  junction,  the  Lacedae- 
monians were  obliged  to  force  their 
way  across  that  mountainous  region 
which  lies  nearKlednaa  and  Nemea, 
and  to  march  in  a  line  pointing 
from  Sikyon  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf.  Having  reached  the  other 
side  of  these  mountains  near  the 
sea,  they  would  be  in  communica- 
tion with  Epiclaurus  and  the  other 
towns  of  the  Argolic  peninsula. 

The  line  of  march  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  would  naturally 
take  from  Sparta  to  Sikyon  and 
Lechaeum,  by  Tegea,  Mantineia, 
Orchomenus,  Ac.,  is  described  two 
years  afterwards  in  the  case  of 
Agesilaus  (iv.  5,  19). 

'  Xen.    Hellen.    iv.  2,    18.      The 
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division  took  the  lead — slanting  to  the  right,  or  keeping 
the  left  shoulder  forward,  according  to  the  tendency 
habitual  with  Grecian  hoplites,  through  anxiety  to  keep 
the  right  or  unshielded  side  from  being  exposed  to  the 
enemy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  protected  by  the  shield 
of  a  right-hand  neighbour.  *  The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  one 
army,  and  the  Thebans  in  the  other,  each  inclined  them- 
selves, and  caused  their  respective  armies  to  incline  also, 
in  a  direction  slanting  to  the  right,  so  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians on  their  side  considerably  outflanked  the  Athenians 
on  the  opposite  left.  Out  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Athenian 
hoplites,  it  was  only  the  six  on  the  extreme  left  who  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Lacedaemonians;  while  the  remaining 
four  contended  with  the  Tegeans  who  stood  next  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  on  their  own  line.  But  the  six  extreme 
Athenian  tribes  were  completely  beaten,  and  severely 
handled,  being  taken  in  flank  as  well  as  in  front  by  the 
Lacedaemonians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  remaining  four 
Athenian  tribes  vanquished  and  drove  before  them  the 
Tegeans;  and  generally,  along  all  the  rest  of  the  line,  the 
Thebans,  Argeians,  and  Corinthians  were  victorious — 
except  where  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Pellene  stood 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Boeotian  Thespiae,  where  the  battle 
•was  equal  and  the  loss  severe  on  both  sides.  The  victorious 
confederates  however  were  so  ardent  and  incautious  in 
pursuit,  as  to  advance  a  considerable  distance  and  return 
with  disordered  ranks;  while  the  Lacedaemonians,  who 

colouring    which    Xenophon    puts  right  respectively.    The  command 

upon  this  step  is  hardly  fair  to  the  had  been  determined  to  reside    in 

Thebani,    as  is  BO   constantly  the  the     right     division,  which    post 

cote   throughout   his  history.    He  alternated   from  one  to  the  other: 

«aya  that   "they  were   in  DO  hurry  why    the    Athenians    or    Argeians 

to  fight*  (o'iSiv    TI    xaTrjrtifov    T^M  did  not  make   use   of  this  post  to 

(xi/T,(  €'j«aitTtiv)    *o   'ong   as  they  order  the  attack,  we  cannot  explain. 

ware   on  the  left,    opposed  to  the  So  again,  Xenophon  says,  that  in 

Lacedemonians    on    the    opposite  spite  of  the  resolution  taken  by  the 

right;    bnt  that   as    soon   as  they  Council  of  War  to  have  files  sixteen 

were  on  the  right  (opposed  to  the  deep,    and  no    more— the  Thebans 

Achcans  on  the  opposite  left),  they  made  their  files  much  deeper.  Yet 

forthwith    gave  the  word.    Now  it  it  is  plain,  from  his  own  account, 

does  not  appear  that  the  Thebans  that  no  mischievous  consequences 

had     any     greater     privilege     on  turned  upon  this  greater  depth, 

the   day  when  they  were    on    the  '  See  the  instructive  description 

right,    than  the  Argeians  or  Atbe-  of    the    battle     of    Mantineia— in 

oians  had  when   each  were  on  the  Thncyd.  v.  71. 

E  2 
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were  habitually  self-restraining  in  this  particular,  kept 
their  order  perfectly,  attacking  the  Thebans,  Argeiansr 
and  Corinthians  to  great  advantage  when  returning  to 
their  camp.  Several  of  the  Athenian  fugitives  obtained 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Corinth;  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  philo-Laconian  Corinthians,  who  insisted 
upon  shutting  the  gates  against  them,  and  opening  nego- 
tiations with  Sparta.  The  Lacedaemonians  however  came 
so  near,  that  it  was  at  last  thought  impossible  to  keep  the 
gates  open  longer.  Many  of  the  remaining  confederates 
were  therefore  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  protection 
of  their  ancient  camp -,1  which  seems  however  to  have  been 
situated  in  such  defensible  ground,2  that  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians did  not  molest  them  in  it. 

So  far  as  the  Lacedaemonians  separately  were  con- 
LacedKmo-  cerned,  the  battle  of  Corinth  was  an  important 
man  ascen-  victory,  gained  (as  they  affirmed)  with  the  loss 
wnhin  Pe-  °^  onty  GIS^  men>  and  inflicting  heavy  loss  upon 
loponnesus  the  Athenians  in  the  battle,  as  well  as  upon  the 
but8enorfar-  remaining  confederates  in  their  return  from 
ther  result  pursuit.  Though  the  Athenian  hoplites  suffered 
gamed.  thus  severely,  yet  Thrasybulus  their  comman- 
der,3 who  kept  the  field  until  the  last,  with  strenuous 
efforts  to  rally  them,  was  not  satisfied  with  their  behaviour. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  all  the  allies  of  Sparta  were 
worsted,  and  a  considerable  number  of  them  slain.  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus,  the  total  loss  on  the  Lacedaemonian  side 
was  1100;  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  2800. 4  On  the 
whole,  the  victory  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  not  sufficiently 
decisive  to  lead  to  important  results,  though  it  completely 
secured  their  ascendency  within  Peloponnesus.  We  observe 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  20-23.  Plato    in    his    panegyrical    dii- 

Tbe  allusion  to  this  incident  in  coarse  (Menezenus,  c.  17.  p.  245  E.) 

Demosthenes  (adv.  Iieptinem,  c.  13.  ascribes  the  defeat  and  loss  of  the 

p.  472)   is    interesting,    though  in-  Athenians  to  "bad  ground"— xptjjo- 

distinct.  [isvto-/  8uj)rtopta. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,  19.    xol  Tap  4  Diodor.  xiv.  83. 

TJV  Xduiov  TO  )rtopiov — which illustra-  The     statement      in     Xenophon 

tes  the  expression  in  Lysias,  Orat.  (Agesil.    vii.   6)    that    near    10,000 

xvi.  (pro  Mantitheo)  s.  20.    tv  Ko-  men  were  slain  on  the  side  of  the 

piv9(p    yrujpiiov     i3-/upu)v     xaT»iXTj(t-  confederates,    is  a  manifest   cxag- 

P.EVIUV.  geration ;  if  indeed  the  reading  be> 

•  Lysias,   Orat.  xvi.  (pro  Manti-  correct, 
theo)  s.  19. 
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here,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  observe  elsewhere,  that 
the  Peloponnesian  allies  do  not  fight  heartily  in  the  cause 
of  Sparta.  They  seem  bound  to  her  more  by  fear  than  by 
affection. 

The  battle  of  Corinth  took  place  about  July  394  B.C., 
seemingly  about  the  same  time  as  the  naval 
battle  near  Knidus  (or  perhaps  a  little  earlier), 
and  while  Agesilaus  was  on  his  homeward  march  after 
being  recalled  from  Asia.  Had  the  Lacedaemonians  been 
able  to  defer  the  battle  until  Agesilaus  had  come  up  so  as 
to  threaten  Bceotia  on  the  northern  side,  their  campaign 
would  probably  have  been  much  more  successful.  As  it  is, 
their  defeated  allies  doubtless  went  home  in  disgust  from 
the  field  of  Corinth,  so  that  the  confederates  were  now 
enabled  to  turn  their  whole  attention  to  Agesilaus. 

That  prince  had  received  in  Asia  his  summons  of  recall 
from  the  Ephors  with  profound  vexation  and  Agesiiaus- 
disappointment,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  pa-  bis  vexa- 
triotic  submission.  He  had  augmented  his  be°ng°re- 
army,  and  was  contemplating  more  extensive  called  from 
schemes  of  operations  against  the  Persian  sa-  ur'gVpians 
trapies  in  Asia  Minor.  He  had  established  of  Asiatic 
sucn  a  reputation  for  military  force  and  skill,  C0n(*ue8t- 
that  numerous  messages  reached  him  from  different  inland 
districts,  expressing  their  anxiety  to  be  emancipated  from 
Persian  dominion,  and  inviting  him  to  come  to  their  aid. 
His  ascendency  was  also  established  over  the  Grecian 
cities  on  the  coast,  whom  he  still  kept  under  the  govern- 
ment of  partisan  oligarchies  and  Spartan  harmosts — yet 
seemingly  with  greater  practical  moderation,  and  less 
licence  of  oppression,  than  had  marked  the  conduct  of  these 
men  when  they  could  count  upon  so  unprincipled  a  chief 
as  Lysander.  He  was  thus  just  now  not  only  at  a  high 
pitch  of  actual  glory  and  ascendency,  but  nourishing  yet 
brighter  hopes  of  farther  conquests  for  the  future.  And 
what  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  aspirations — all  these 
conquests  were  to  be  made  at  the  expense,  not  of  Greeks,  but 
of  the  Persian.  He  was  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Agamem- 
non, as  Pan-hellenic  leader  against  a  Pan-hellenic  enemy. 

All  these  glorious  dreams  were  dissipated  by  Epiky- 
didas,  with  his  sad  message,  and  peremptory  summons, 
from  the  Ephors.  In  the  chagrin  and  disappointment  of 
Agesilaus  we  can  sincerely  sympathise;  but  the  panegyric 
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which  Xenophon  and  others  pronounce  upon  him  for  his 
Regret  of  ready  obedience  is  altogether  unreasonable. » 
the  Asiatic  There  was  no  merit  in  renouncing  his  projects 
he'quits  **  °f  conquest  at  the  bidding  of  the  Ephors;  be- 
Asia— he  cause,  if  any  serious  misfortune  had  befallen 
E^xenus  in  Sparta  at  home,  none  of  those  projects  could  have 
Asia  with  been  executed.  Nor  is  it  out  of  place  to  remark, 
DO  men.  ^.j^  eveu  jf  Agesilaus  had  not  been  recalled, 
the  extinction  of  the  Lacedaemonian  naval  superiority  by 
the  defeat  of  Knidus  would  have  rendered  all  large  plans 
of  inland  conquest  impracticable.  On  receiving  his  orders 
of  recall,  he  convened  an  assembly  both  of  his  allies  and 
of  his  army,  to  make  known  the  painful  necessity  of  his 
departure;  which  was  heard  with  open  and  sincere  mani- 
festations of  sorrow.  He  assured  them  that  as  soon  as  he 
had  dissipated  the  clouds  which  hung  over  Sparta  at  home, 
he  should  come  back  to  Asia  without  delay,  and  resume 
his  efforts  against  the  Persian  satraps ;  in  the  interim  he 
left  Euxenus,  with  a  force  of  4000  men,  for  their  protection. 
Such  was  the  sympathy  excited  by  his  communication, 
combined  with  esteem  for  his  character,  that  the  cities 
passed  a  general  vote  to  furnish  him  with  contingents  of 
troops  for  his  march  to  Sparta.  But  this  first  burst  of 
zeal  abated,  when  they  came  to  reflect,  that  it  was  a  service 
against  Greeks;  not  merely  unpopular  in  itself,  but  pre- 
senting a  certainty  of  hard  fighting  with  little  plunder. 
Agesilaus  tried  every  means  to  keep  up  their  spirits,  by 
proclaiming  prizes  both  to  the  civic  soldiers  and  to  the 
mercenaries,  to  be  distributed  at  Sestos  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  as  soon  as  they  should  have  crossed  into  Europe  : 
prizes  for  the  best  equipment,  and  best-disciplined  soldiers 
in  every  different  arm.2  By  these  means  he  prevailed 
upon  the  bravest  and  most  effective  soldiers  in  his  army  to 
undertake  the  march  along  with  him ;  among  them  many 
of  the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon  himself  at  their  head. 

1  Xen.   Agesil.    i.   37;     Plutarch,  the  Senate,    and  that  the  omnipo- 

Agesil.    c.    15.      Cornelius    Nepos  tence  ofSylla  and  Pornpey  in  their 

(Agesilaus,  c.  4)  almost  translates  provinces  was  then  matter  of  recent 

the  Agesilaus    of  Xenophon;    but  history.     "Cujus    exemplum    (says 

we  can  better  feel  the  force  of  his  Cornelius  Nepos  about  Agesilaus) 

panegyric,  when  we  recollect  that  utinam    imperatores    nostri    sequi 

he  had  bad  personal  cognizance  of  voluissent!" 

the   disobedience   of  Julius  Caesar  7  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  2,   2-5;    Xen. 

in  his  province   to  the   orders  of  Agesil.  i.  38;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  16. 
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Though  Agesilaus,   in   leaving  Greece,   had  prided 
himself  on  hoisting  the  flag  of  Agamemnon,  he 
was  now  destined  against  his  will  to  tread  in  the   B'c' 
footsteps  of  the  Persian  Xerxes  in  his  march   croggesathe 
from  the  Thracian  Chersonese  through  Thrace,   Hellespont 
Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  to  Thermopylae  and  ^arches 
Ijujut  in.     Never  since  the  time  of  Xerxes  had  homeward 
any  army  undertaken  this  march;  which  now  ximl'c'es 
bore  an  Oriental  impress,  from  the  fact  that  Macedonia, 
Agesilaus    brought    with    him    some   camels,  ^l rh 
taken  in  the  battle  of  Sardis. l     Overawing  or 
defeating  the  various  Thracian  tribes,  he  reached  Amphi- 
polis  on  the  Strymon,  where  he  was  met  by  Derkyllidas, 
who  had  come  fresh  from  the  battle  of  Corinth  and  in- 
formed him  of  the  victory.     Full  as  his  heart  was  of  Pan- 
hellenic  projects  against  Persia,  he  burst  into  exclamations 
of  regret  on  hearing  of  the  deaths  of  so  many  Greeks  in 
battle,  who  could  have  sufficed,  if  united,  to  emancipate 
Asia  Minor.2     Sending  Derkyllidas  forward  to  Asia   to 
make  known  the  victory  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  his  alliance, 
he  pursued  his  inarch  through  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.  In 
the  latter  country,  Larissa,  Krannon,  and  other  cities  in 
alliance  with  Thebes,  raised  opposition  to  bar  his  passage. 
But  in  the  disunited  condition  of  this  country,  no  systematic 
resistance  could  be  organized  against  him.     Nothing  more 
appeared  than  detached  bodies  of  cavalry,  whom  he  beat 
and  dispersed,  with  the  death  of  Poly  charmus  their  leader. 
As  the  Thessalian  cavalry  however  was  the  best  in  Greece, 
Agesilaus  took  great  pride  in  having  defeated  them  with 
cavalry  disciplined  by  himself  in  Asia;  backed  however,  it 
must  be  observed,  by  skilful  and  effective  support  from 
his  hop  H  tea.3   After  having  passed  the  Achaean  mountains 
or  the  line  of  Mount  Othrys,  he  marched  the  rest  of  the 
way  without  opposition,  through  the  strait  of  Thermopylae 
to  the  frontier  of  Phokis  and  Bosotia. 

In  this  latter  part  of  his  march,  Agesilaus  was  met  by 
the  Ephor  Diphridas  in  person,  who  urged  him  to  hasten 
las  march  as  much  as  possible  and  attack  the  Boeotians. 
He  was  further  joined  by  two  Lacedaemonian  regiment?4 

1  Xen.  Hell  en.  111.  4,  24.  xiv.  83. 

1  Xen.  Ageiil.  Til.  5;    Plutarch,  4  Plutarch   (Agesil.   o.  17;    com- 

Ageiil.  c.  1«.  pare  also  Plutarch,  Apopth.  p.  796, 

•  Xen.  Hollen.  IT.  3,  4-9 ;  Diodor.  at    corrected    by    Morui    ad    Xen. 
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from  Corinth,  and  by  fifty  young  Spartan  volunteers  as  a 
Agesiiaus  body-guard,  who  crossed  by  sea  from  Sikyon. 
and  his  He  was  reinforced  also  by  the  Phokians  and  the 
northenithe  Orchomenians — in  addition  to  the  Peloponne- 
frontier  of  sian  troops  who  had  accompanied  him  to  Asia, 
fciipsTof  *ne  -Asiatic  hoplites,  the  Cyreians,  the  peltasts, 
the  sun—  and  the  cavalry,  whom  he  had  brought  with 
navaBi°f  the  him  from  the  Hellespont,  and  some  fresh 
defeat  at  troops  collected  in  the  march.  His  army  was 
Kmdus.  thus  in  imposing  force  when  he  reached  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  on  the  Boeotian  border.  It 
was  here  that  they  were  alarmed  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
on  the  14th  of  August,  394  B.C.;  a  fatal  presage,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  was  soon  interpreted  for  them  by  the  arrival 
of  a  messenger  bearing  news  of  the  naval  defeat  of  Knidus, 
with  the  death  of  Peisander,  brother-in-law  of  Agesiiaus. 
Deeply  was  the  latter  affected  with  this  irreparable  blow. 
He  foresaw  that,  when  known,  it  would  spread  dismay  and 
dejection  among  his  soldiers,  most  of  whom  would  remain 
attached  to  him  only  so  long  as  they  believed  the  cause  of 
Sparta  to  be  ascendent  and  profitable. l  Accordingly,  he 
resolved,  being  now  within  a  day's  march  of  his  enemies, 
to  hasten  on  a  battle  without  making  known  the  bad  news. 
Proclaiming  that  intelligence  had  been  received  of  a  sea- 
fight  having  taken  place,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
been  victorious,  though  Peisander  himself  was  slain — 
he  offered  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  and  sent  round  pre- 
sents of  congratulation;  which  produced  an  encouraging 
effect,  and  made  the  skirmishers  especially  both  forward 
and  victorious. 

To  his  enemies,  now  assembled  in  force  on  the  plain 
Bcsotians  of  Koroneia,  the  real  issue  of  the  battle  of  Kni- 
and  their  <jus  was  doubtless  made  known,'  spreading  hope 
tered|  at*"  and  cheerfulness  through  their  ranks ;  though 
Koroneia.  we  are  not  informed  what  interpretation  they 

Hellen.  iy.  3,  15)  states  two  morse  TOUTB,   TO  IAS-J  zpuJTOv  yot/.sztL:;  iyt- 

or    regiments     as     having     joined  psv1   ensl   (JLT/TOI  evs^UfxrjGT),    8ti  TOU 

Agesiiaus  from  Corinth :  Xenophon  oTpaTsujxaToi;   TO  TcXsio-ov  efr)  autui, 

alludes    only  to  one,    besides  that  otov    df<x9(I>v    jxev  ytYvofj.4v<ov   ^Ssiu? 

mora    which    was    in    garrison    at  (Asteyziv,  si  6s  TI  yaXsitov  opaisv,  o'jx 

Orchomenus     (Hellen.     iv.    3,     15;  dvaYxTjv  sivai   xotvcuvetv  aijToT;,    Ac. 

Agesil.  ii.  6).  These  indirect  intimations  of  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  13.  real    temper    even    of   the    philo- 

'0    jiiv    ouv    'Afr^O-ao?    -u6o(xsvoi;  Spartan  allies   towards  Sparta  are 
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put  upon  the  solar  eclipse.  The  army  was  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  contingents  as  those  who  had  recently 
fought  at  Corinth,  except  that  we  hear  of  the  ^Enianes  in 
place  of  the  Malians;  but  probably  each  contingent  was 
less  numerous,  since  there  was  still  a  necessity  for 
occupying  and  defending  the  camp  near  Corinth.  Among 
the  Athenian  hoplites,  who  Tiad  just  been  so  roughly 
handled  in  the  preceding  battle,  and  who  were  now  drafted 
off  by  lot  to  march  into  Boeotia,  against  both  a  general 
and  an  army  of  high  reputation — there  prevailed  much 
apprehension  and  some  reluctance;  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  them,  Mantitheus,  who  stood  forward  to  volunteer  his 
services,  and  who  afterwards  makes  just  boast  of  it  before 
an  Athenian  dikastery.  1  The  Thebans  and  Boeotians  were 
probably  in  full  force,  and  more  numerous  than  at  Corinth, 
since  it  was  their  own  country  which  was  to  be  defended. 
The  camp  was  established  in  the  territory  of  Koroneia,  not 
far  from  the  great  temple  of  Itonian  Athene,  where  the 
Pambo3otia,  or  general  Boeotian  assemblies,  were  held,  and 
where  there  also  stood  the  trophy  erected  for  the  great 
victory  over  Tolmides  and  the  Athenians,  about  fifty  years 
before.2  Between  the  two  armies  there  was  no  great 
difference  of  numbers,  except  as  to  the  peltasts,  who  were 
more  numerous  in  the  army  of  Agesilaus,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  taken  much  part  in  the  battle. 

Having    marched    from   Chseroneia,    Agesilaus    ap- 
proached tne  plain  of  Koroneia  from  the  river   Battle  of 
Kephissus,  while  the  Thebans  met  him  from  the   Koroneia- 
direction  of  Mount  Helikon.    He  occupied  the   JJttSJJ 
right  wing  of  his  army,  the  Orchomenians  being   of  bis 
on  the  left,  and  the  Cyreians  with  the  Asiatic   victorious; 
allies  in  the  centre.     In  the  opposite  line,  the   while  the  ' 
Thebans  were  on  the  right,  and  the  Argeians   uSS}!.0" 
on  the  left.     Both   armies  approached  slowly   are  also 
and  in  silence  until  they  were  separated  only   victorious- 
by  an  interval  of  a  furlong,  at  which  moment  the  Thebans 
on  the  right  began  the  war-shout,  and  accelerated  their 

rery  valuable  when   coming  from  proclamation  to  his  army. 

Xenophon,    ai  they   contradict  all  '  Lysias,    Oral.  xvi.   (pro  Manti- 

hii   partialitiCK,    and    are  dropped  theo)    t.  20.      fo^ciupivujv    arivTux 

here  almost  reluctantly,   from   tho  ilxo-rios,  Ac. 

necessity  of  justifying  the  conduct  »  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 

of  Agesilaui  in  publishing  a  :»i»e 
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march  to  a  run;  the  rest  of  the  line  following  their  example. 
When  they  got  within  half  a  furlong  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
the  centre  division  of  the  latter  under  the  command  of 
Herippidas  (comprising  the  Cyreians,  with  Xenophon 
himself,  and  the  Asiatic  allies)  started  forward  on  their 
side,  and  advanced  at  a  run  to  meet  them ;  seemingly  get- 
ting beyond  their  own  line,1  and  coming  first  to  cross 
spears  with  the  enemy's  centre.  After  a  sharp  struggle, 
the  division  of  Herippidas  was  here  victorious,  and  drove 
back  its  opponents.  Agesilaus  on  his  right  was  yet  more 
victorious,  for  the  Argeians  opposed  to  him  fled  without 
even  crossing  spears.  These  fugitives  found  safety  on  the 
high  ground  of  Mount  Helikon.  But  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Thebans  on  their  own  right,  completely  beat  back  the 
Orchomenians,  and  pursued  them  so  far  as  to  get  to  the 
baggage  in  the  rear  of  the  army.  Agesilaus,  while  his 
friends  around  were  congratulating  him  as  conqueror, 
immediately  wheeled  round  to  complete  his  victory  by 
attacking  the  Thebans;  who  on  their  side  also  faced  about, 
and  prepared  to  fight  their  way,  in  close  and  deep  order, 
to  rejoin  their  comrades  on  Helikon.  Though  Agesilaus 
might  have  let  them  pass,  and  assailed  them  in  the  rear 
with  greater  safety  and  equal  effect,  he  preferred  the  more 
honourable  victory  of  a  conflict  face  to  face.  Such  is  the 
colouring  which  his  panegyrist  Xenophon2  puts  upon  his 
manoeuvre.  Yet  we  may  remark  that  if  he  had  let  the 
Thebans  pass,  he  could  not  have  pursued  them  far,  seeing 
that  their  own  comrades  were  at  hand  to  sustain  them 
— and  also  that  having  never  yet  fought  against  the 
Thebans,  he  had  probably  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
their  prowess. 

The  crash  which  now  took  place  was  something  terrific 
Terrible  beyond  all  Grecian  military  experience,3  leaving 
combat  be-  an  indelible  impression  upon  Xenophon  who 

tween  the  ,,  ,  .      T,        m,       .*     ,., 

Thebans  was  personally  engaged  in  it.     ihe  hophtes  on 

and  Spar-  both  sides  came  to  the  fiercest  and  closest  bodily 

the8whoie,  struggle,  pushing  shields  against   each   other, 

the  result  with   all   the   weight   of  the  incumbent   mass 

abi^oYhe  behind  impelling  forward  the  foremost  ranks — 

Thebans.  especially  in  the  deep  order  of  the  Thebans. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3,  17.     dr«£s-  Agesil.  ii.  12. 

Spajiov  Arco  TTJS  'AyriaiXaou  98X01770;)  'Xen.    Hellen.    iv.  3,    16;    Xen. 

&c.  Agesil.  ii.  9. 

*  Xen.    Hellen.   iv.  3,    19 ;     Xen.  A^f/soim  oi  xai  TTJV  (xay.rjv    xotl 
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The  shields  of  the  foremost  combatants  were  thus  stove  hi, 
their  spears  broken,  and  each  man  was  engaged  in  such 
close  embrace  with  his  enemy,  that  the  dagger  was  the 
only  weapon  which  he  could  use.  There  was  no  systematic 
shout,  such  as  usually  marked  the  charge  of  a  Grecian 
army  ;  the  silence  was  only  broken  by  a  medley  of  furious 
exclamations  and  murmurs. '  Agesilaus  himself,  who  was 
among  the  front  ranks,  and  whose  size  and  strength  were 
by  no  means  on  a  level  with  his  personal  courage,  had  his 
body  covered  with  wounds  from  different  weapons2 — wa^ 
trodden  down — and  only  escaped  by  the  devoted  courage  of 
those  fifty  Spartan  volunteers  who  formed  his  body-guard. 
Partly  from  his  wounds,  partly  from  the  irresistible  cour- 
age and  stronger  pressure  of  the  Thebans,  the  Spartans 
were  at  length  compelled  to  give  way,  so  far  as  to  afford 
a  free  passage  to  the  former,  who  were  thus  enabled  to 
march  onward  and  rejoin  their  comrades;  not  without 
sustaining  some  loss  by  attacks  on  their  rear.3 

Agesilaus  thus  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle, 
having  gained  a  victory  over  his  opponents  taken   y. 
collectively.     But  so  far  as  concerns  the  The-   AgesUaus, 
bans   separately,   he   had   not  only  gained  no   not  without 

M-    i.    i.    j    r  -i    j    •      u-  c    j.  severe 

victory,  but  had  failed  in  his  purpose  of  stop-  wounds- 
ping  their  progress,  and  had  had  the  worst  of  yet  not  very 
the  combat.     His  wounds  having  been  dressed,   his  conduct 
he  was  brought  back  on  men's  shoulders  to  give  *fte^etbe 
his  final  orders,  and  was  then  informed  that  a 
detachment  of  80  Theban  hoplites,  left  behind  by  the  rest, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Itonian  Athene  as  sup- 
pliants.    From  generosity  mingled   with   respect   to   the 
sanctity  of  the  spot,  he  commanded  that  they  should  be 
dismissed  unhurt,  and  then  proceeded  to  give  directions 
for  the  nightwatch,  as  it  was  already  late.     The  field  of 
battle  presented  a  terrible  spectacle:  Spartan  and  Theban 
dead  lying  intermingled,  some  yet  grasping  their  naked 
daggers,  others  pierced  with  the  daggers  of  their  enemies ; 

7«p  ifivtTO  ola  o6x  SX).n)  ttiv  7'  if'  TI?   ^v   TOIOOTT],    o'av    6p7>3    T«    xol 

(xa^Tj  napdajfott'    av. 

'Xen.    Hellen.    IT.  S,    19;    Xen.  •  Xen.  Agcsil.  ii.  13.  '0  «i,  xiiitip 

Ageiil.  ii.  12.  KoXXa    TpoOjuToi    IJTUJV   »ta-,T';3e   xai 

Kil  3>jpf)iX6vrt<  t4«  aaitiii<  «u>-  nsvtoton  8it>.oi<,  Ac. 

S'.unTo,  «|xix°''TI)»   ««i*ttivov,    i*t-  Plutarch,  Agesi\.  o.  18. 

Svr.sxov.     K*l     *p»«7»)    (it-,    o-i&t|iii  •  Xen.   Hellen.    iv.  3,    19;     Xen. 

*»PV,    O'J   t»V   *!>f'*  «'Ti'    ?">•'*)  **  Ageiil.  ii.  12. 
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around,  on  the  blood-stained  ground,  were  seen  broken 
spears,  smashed  shields,  swords  and  daggers  scattered 
apart  from  their  owners. l  He  directed  the  Spartan  and  The- 
ban  dead  to  be  collected  in  separate  heaps,  and  placed  in 
safe  custody  for  the  night,  in  the  interior  of  his  phalanx: 
the  troops  then  took  their  supper,  and  rested  for  the  night. 
On  the  next  morning,  Gylis  the  Polemarch  was  ordered  to 
draw  up  the  army  in  battle-array,  to  erect  a  trophy,  and  to 
offer  sacrifices  of  cheerfulness  and  thanksgiving,  with  the 
pipers  solemnly  playing,  according  to  Spartan  fashion. 
Agesilaus  was  anxious  to  make  these  demonstrations  of 
victory  as  ostentatious  as  possible,  because  he  really 
doubted  whether  he  had  gained  a  victory.  It  was  very 
possible  that  the  Thebans  might,  feel  confidence  enough  to 
renew  the  attack,  and  try  to  recover  the  field  of  battle, 
with  their  own  dead  upon  it;  which  Agesilaus  had,  for  that 
reason,  caused  to  be  collected  in  a  separate  heap  and 
placed  within  the  Lacedaemonian  lines.2  He  was  .however 
soon  relieved  from  doubt  by  a  herald  coming  from  the 
Thebans  to  solicit  the  customary  truce  for  the  burial  of 
their  dead;  the  understood  confession  of  defeat.  The 
request  was  immediately  granted;  each  party  paid  the 
last  solemnities  to  its  own  dead,  and  the  Spartan  force 
was  then  withdrawn  from  Boeotia.  Xenophon  does  not 
state  the  loss  on  either  side,  but  Diodorus  gives  it  at 
600  on  the  side  of  the  confederates,  350  on  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians. 3 

Disqualified  as  he  was  by  his  wounds  for  immediate 
action,  Agesilaus  caused  himself  to  be  carried  to  Delphi, 
where  the  Pythian  games  were  at  that  moment  going  on. 
He  here  offered  to  Apollo  the  tithe  of  the  booty  acquired 
during  his  two  years'  campaigns  in  Asia;  a  tithe  equal 

1  Xen.    Agesil.    ii.  14.      'Enel    ft  poos    EIS<O    ipdtXaYyo?,     ESsntvonotTj- 

|xr)v  £XT)£ev  rj  (JLdtjrn),  icaprjv  6rj  (isaoaa-  aovto  xai  Exoi|jLi3&T]!jav. 

8at  evSo  ouveitEoov  aXX^Xon,  TTJV  (isv  Schneider    in    his    note    on    this 

YTJV    otfioiTi    7t£9up|Asv7)v,    vexpoos   OE  passage,  as  well  as  adXen.  Hellen. 

xei|xevou«  (piXious  xoi  noXe(iioui;  JXET'  iv.  3,  21— condemns  the  expression 

<iXXT)X(ov,  darcioos  6i  SiaTeSpufijievoi;,  TU>V  itoXEixiw;   as  spurious  and  un- 

SopotTO     aovtefipa'jofiEva,     £Y)rEipi6ia  intelligible.    But  in  my  judgement, 

YUJXVO  xouXsciv   TO  (Asv  x'f101')    T"  ^'  these  words  bear  a  plain    and    ap- 

iti  (IETIX  y_Etp-,?.  propriate   meaning,    which   I  have 

1  Xen.  Agesil.    ii.  15.      TOTE    (JLEV  endeavoured   to    give   in  the   text, 

ouv  (xai  yap  r/v  ^8rj  o'|e)  auvtXxuaav-  Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  19. 

t»c    TOUC    T<i)v    noXE|xiu)v    vex-  3  Diodor.  xiv.  64. 
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to    100    talents.1      Meanwhile  the  polemarch   Gylis   con- 
ducted the  army  first  into  Phokis,  next  on  a  Army  Of 
predatory  excursion  into  the  Lokrian  territory,   wftfldrawS8 
where  the  nimble  attack  of  the  Lokrian  light  from  Boeo- 
troops,  amidst  hilly  ground,  inflicted  upon  his   go^hte0  tbe 
troops  a   severe  check,  and   cost  him  his  life.   Pythian 
After  this  the   contingents  in  the  army  were   fa™9esu~0'me. 
dismissed  to  their  respective  homes,  and  Age-   ward  across 
silaus  himself,  when  tolerably  recovered,  sailed   thLr^Chfff 
with  the  Peloponnesians  homeward  from  Delphi  —his  hon- 
across  the  Corinthian  Gulf.2     He  was   received   °*™*uoa 
at  Sparta  with   every  demonstration  of  esteem   at  Sparta, 
and  gratitude,  which  was  still  farther  strengthened  by  his 
exemplary  simplicity  and  exact  observance  of  the  public 
discipline ;  an  exactness  not  diminished  either  by  long  absence 
or  enjoyment  of  uncontrolled  ascendency.    From  this  time 
forward  he  was  the  effective  leader  of  Spartan  policy,  en- 
joying an  influence  greater  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot 
ot  any  king  before.     His  colleague  Agesipolis,  both  young 
and  of  feeble  character,  was  won  over  by  his  judicious  ard 
conciliatory  behaviour,  into  the  most  respectful  deference.3 
Three  great  battles  had  thus  been  fought  in  the  space 
of  little  more  than  a  month  (July  and  August) —   B  c  394 
those  of  Corinth,  Knidus,  and  Koroneia;  the  first   Re  ult 
and  third  on  land,  the  second  at  sea,  as  described   tho  battles 
in  my  last  chapter.     In  each  of  the  two  land-   of  F^inth 
battles  the  Lacedaemonians  had  gained  a  victory :   roneia°" 
they  remained  masters  of  the  field,  and  were   8Part»  had 
solicited  by  the  enemy  to  grant  the  burial-truce,   nothing  by 
But  if  we  enquire  what  results  these  victories   th®  former, 
had  produced,  the  answer  must  be  that  both  were   ratho/iost 
totally  barren.   The  position  of  Sparta  in  Greece   **  the 
as  against  their  enemies  had  undergone  no  im- 
provement.    In  the  battle  of  Corinth,  her  soldiers  had 
indeed  manifested  signal  superiority,  and  acquired  much 
honour.     But  at  the  field  of  Koroneia,  the  honour  of  the 
day  was  rather  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans,  who  broke 

1  Xen.  Ilellen.  ir.  3,  21 ;  Plutarch,  the  Pythian  games  were  celebrated, 

Agesil.  c.  19.    The  latter  says-si;  upon  grounds   which    seera    to    me 

^t~>?',:>-  irnofiu'iT,  ll'j'j    u><    dyo-  very  insufficient, 

ptxuv,    Ac.     Maiino,    Dr.  Arnold,  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  3,   22,   23;    IT. 

•  nd   others,    contest   the   accuracy  4,  1. 

of  Plutarch    in    this  assertion    re-  'Plutarch,     Agesil.     c.    19,    20; 

spooling  tbe  time  of  year  at  which  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  3,  20. 
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through  the  most  strenuous  opposition,  and  carried  their 
point  of  joining  their  allies.  And  the  purpose  of  Agesilaus 
(ordeiyed  by  the  Ephor  Diphridas)  to  invade  Boeotia,  com- 
pletely failed. '  Instead  of  advancing,  he  withdrew  back 
from  Koroneia,  and  returned  to  Peloponnesus  across  the 
Gulf  from  Delphi;  which  he  might  have  done  just  as  well 
without  fighting  this  murderous  and  hardly  contested  battle. 
Even  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  deeply  coloured  as  it  is 
both  by  his  sympathies  and  his  antipathies,  indicates  to  us 
that  the  predominant  impression  carried  off  by  every  one 
from  the  field  of  Koroneia  was  that  of  the  tremendous  force 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Theban  hoplites — a  foretaste  of  what 
was  to  come  at  Leuktra ! 

If  the  two  land  victories  of  Sparta  were  barren  of 
Reverses  of  resu^s,  the  case  was  far  otherwise  with  her  naval 
Sparta  after  defeat  at  Knidus.  That  defeat  was  pregnant 
o^xISduiB*  with  consequences  following  in  rapid  succession, 
LOSS  of  and  of  the  most  disastrous  character.  As  with 
e'mplre'of r  Athens  at  JEgospotami — the  loss  of  her  fleet, 
Sparta.  serious  as  that  was,  served  only  as  the  signal  for 
Nearly  ail  countless  following  losses.  Pharnabazus  and 

her  man-  .  .  o  . 

time  allies  Jvonon,  with  their  victorious  fleet,  sailed  from 
joUi0phar-  is^an(i  *°  island,  and  from  one  continental  seaport 
nabazus  to  another,  in  the  ^Egean,  to  expel  the  Lace- 
ana  Konon.  dsemonian  harmosts,  and  terminate  the  empire 
of  Sparta.  So  universal  was  the  odium  which  it  had  in- 
spired, that  the  task  was  found  easy  beyond  expectation. 
Conscious  of  their  unpopularity,  the  harmosts  in  almost 
all  the  towns,  on  both  sides  of  the  Hellespont,  deserted 
their  posts  and  fled,  on  the  mere  news  of  the  battle  of 
Knidus.2  Everywhere  Pharnabazus  and  Konon  found 
themselves  received  as  liberators,  and  welcomed  with 
presents  of  hospitality.  They  pledged  themselves  not  to 
introduce  any  foreign  force  or  governor,  nor  to  fortify  any 
separate  citadel,  but  to  guarantee  to  each  city  its  own 
genuine  autonomy.  This  policy  was  adopted  by  Pharna- 
bazus at  the  urgent  representation  of  Konon,  who  warned 
him  that  if  he  manifested  any  design  of  reducing  the  cities 
to  subjection,  he  would  find  them  all  his  enemies;  that  each 

1  Plutarch,    Ageail.    c.  17.      Cor-  than  endeavour :    they  succeeded  iu 

nelius  Nepos,    Agesil.  o.  4.      "Ob-  barring   his  way,    and   compelling 

sigtere  ei  conati   sunt  Athenienses  him  to  retreat, 

et  Boeoti,"  &c.    But  they  did  more  *  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-5. 
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of  them  severally  would  cost  him  a  long  siege ;  and  that  a 
combination  would  ultimately  be  formed  against  him.  Such 
liberal  and  judicious  ideas,  when  seen  to  be  sincerely  acted 
upon,  produced  a  strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  even  of 
gratitude,  so  that  the  Lacedaemonian  maritime  empire  was 
dissolved  without  a  blow,  by  the  almost  spontaneous  mo- 
vements of  the  cities  themselves.  Though  the  victorious 
fleet  presented  itself  in  many  different  places,  it  was  no- 
where called  upon  to  put  down  resistance,  or  to  undertake 
a  single  siege.  Kos,  Nisyra,  Teos,  Chios,  Erythrae,  Ephesus, 
Mitylene,  Samos,  all  declared  themselves  independent,  under 
the  protection  of  the  new  conquerors. »  Pharnabazus  pre- 
sently disembarked  at  Ephesus  and  marched  by  land  north- 
ward to  his  own  satrapy;  leaving  a  fleet  of  forty  triremes 
under  the  command  of  Konon. 

To  this  general  burst  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  Abydos, 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Hellespont,  formed  Abydos 
the  solitary  exception.  That  town,  steady  in  holds  faith- 
hostility  to  Athens,2  had  been  the  great  military  spafta° 
station  of  Sparta  for  her  northern  Asiatic  warfare,  under  ber- 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  It  was  in  the  kyllidas- 
satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  had  been  made  the  chief  place 
of  arms  by  Derkyllidas  and  Agesilaus,  for  their  warfare 
against  that  satrap  as  well  as  for  the  command  of  the  strait. 
Accordingly,  while  it  was  a  main  object  with  Pharnabazus 
to  acquire  possession  of  Abydos — there  was  nothing  which 
the  AbydeneB  dreaded  so  much  as  to  become  subject  to 
him.  In  this  view  they  were  decidedly  disposed  to  cling 
to  Lacedaemonian  protection;  and  it  happened  by  a  fortu- 
nate accident  for  Sparta  that  the  able  and  experienced 
Derkyllidas  was  harmost  in  the  town  at  the  moment  of  the 
battle  of  Knidus.  Having  fought  in  the  battle  of  Corinth, 
he  had  been  sent  to  announce  the  news  to  Agesilaus,  whom 
he  had  met  on  his  march  at  Amphipolis,  and  who  had  sent 
him  forward  into  Asia  to  communicate  the  victory  to  the 
allied  cities;3  neither  of  them  at  that  moment  anticipating 

•  Xen.  Mullen!  IT.  8,  1-3;  Diodor.  &c. 

*IT.  C4.     About  Samoi,  xir.  97.  »  'Ex  fap  'Af)'i?oy,  TT)«  tov  Sravta 

Compare  al«o  the  speech  ofDer-  yp/ivo*    Ojxiv     fyOpac— sayg    Demos- 

kjrllidai    to    the  Abydenea   (Xen.  thenes    in   the  Athenian    assembly 

Hellan.    IT.  8,    4)-*Oo<p    8«  |*a >.).<»  (cont.    Aristokrat.    c.    39.    p.    672; 

al  5XX«t   ««Xti<;    £ov    t^   viy,0    iet.  compare  c.  52.  p.  088). 

orpins**   V«uv,    towouTtp  'JVTUKT,  »  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  3.  2. 
XOTOTIH   ptiCtuv  ^puttr,  Sv, 
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the  great  maritime  defeat  then  impending.  The  presence 
in  Abydos  of  such  an  officer — who  had  already  acquired  a 
high  military  reputation  in  that  region,  and  was  at  marked 
enmity  with  Pharnabazus — combined  with  the  standing 
apprehensions  of  the  Abydenes — was  now  the  means  of 
saving  a  remnant  at  least  of  maritime  ascendency  to  Sparta. 
During  the  general  alarm  which  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Knidus,  when  the  harmosts  were  everywhere  taking  flight, 
and  when  anti-Spartan  manifestations,  often  combined  with 
internal  revolutions  to  overthrow  the  Dekarchs  or  their 
substitutes,  were  spreading  from  city  to  city — Derkyljidas 
assembled  the  Abydenes,  heartened  them  up  against  the 
reigning  contagion,  and  exhorted  them  to  earn  the  grati- 
tude of  Sparta  by  remaining  faithful  to  her  while  others 
were  falling  off;  assuring  them  that  she  would  still  be  found 
capable  of  giving  them  protection.  His  exhortations  were 
listened  to  with  favour.  Abydos  remained  attached  to 
Sparta,  was  put  in  a  good  state  of  defence,  and  became  the 
only  harbour  of  safety  for  the  fugitive  harmosts  out  of  the 
other  cities,  Asiatic  and  European. 

Having  secured  his  hold  upon  Abydos,  Derkyllidas 
_.    .   .,.,       crossed  the  strait  to  make  sure  also  of  the  strong 

Derkyllidas       ,  „  o  ,        -„ 

holds  both  place  of  Sestos,  on  the  Jiiuropean  side,  HI  the 

theyCher8od  Thracian  Chersonese,  i   In  that  fertile  peninsula 

nesus  oppo-  there  had  been  many  new  settlers,  who  had  come 

siftephn8pite  *n  an(^  accluirecl  land  under  the  Lacedaemonian 

bazus— °  supremacy,  especially  since  the  building  of  the 

anger  of  cross-wall  by  Derkyllidas  to  defend  the  isthmus 

the  latter.  .       ,   m,     J    .         . J  c  , , 

against  Thracian  invasion.  By  means  ot  these 
settlers,  dependent  on  Sparta  for  the  security  of  their 
tenures — and  of  the  refugees  from  various  cities  all  con- 
centrated under  his  protection — Derkyllidas  maintained 
his  position  effectively  both  at  Abydos  and  at  Sestos;  de- 
fying the  requisition  of  Pharnabazus  that  he  should  forth- 
with evacuate  them.  The  satrap  threatened  war,  and 
actually  ravaged  the  lands  round  Abydos ;  but  without  any 
result.  His  wrath  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  already 

1  Lysandcr,    after  the  victory  of  the  assignment,    and  restored   the 

.aSgospotami  and  the  expulsion  of  town    to    the    Sestians    (Plutarch, 

the   Athenians    from    Sestos,    had  Lysand.  c.  14).    Probably  however 

assigned    the  town   and  district  as  the  new  settlers   would   remain  in 

a    settlement   for   the    pilots    and  part  upon  the  lands  vacated  by  the 

Kelustee  aboard  his  fleet.    But  the  expelled  Athenians. 
Kpliors    are  said  to  have  reversed 
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considerable,  was  so  aggravated  by  disappointment  when 
he  found  that  he  could  not  yet  expel  them  from  his  satrapy, 
that  he  resolved  to  act  against  them  with  increased  energy, 
and  even  to  strike  a  blow  at  them  near  their  own  home. 
For  this  purpose  he  transmitted  orders  to  Konon  to  prepare 
a  commanding  naval  force  for  the  ensuing  spring,  and  in 
the  mean  time  to  keep  both  Abydos  and  Sestos  under 
blockade.1 

As  soon  as  spring  arrived,  Pharnabazus  embarked  on 
board  a  powerful  fleet  equipped  by  Konon;  BO  393 
directing  his  course  to  Melos,  to  various  islands 
among  the  Cyclades,  and  lastly  to  the  coast  of  bazn^Vnd 
Peloponnesus.  They  here  spent  some  time  on  Konon  sail 
the  coast  of  Laconia  and  Messenia,  disembarking  fleet  ^Pe- 
at several  points  to  ravage  the  country.  They  ioponne§u« 
next  landed  on  the  island  of  Kythera,  which  Corinth, 
they  captured,  granting  safe  retirement  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison,  and  leaving  in  the  island  a  garrison 
under  the  Athenian  Nikophemus.  Quitting  then  the  har- 
bourless,  dangerous,  and  ill-provided  coast  of  Laconia,  they 
sailed  up  the  Saronic  Grulf  to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
Here  they  found  the  confederates — Corinthian,  Boeotian, 
Athenian,  &c. — carrying  on  war,  with  Corinth  as  the  ir  central 
post,  against  the  Lacedaemonians  at  Sikyon.  The  line  across 
the  isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Kenchreae  (the  two  ports  of 
Corinth)  was  now  made  good  by  a  defensive  system  of 
operations,  so  as  to  confine  the  Lacedaemonians  within 
Peloponnesus;  just  as  Athens,  prior  to  her  great  losses  in 
446  B.C.,  while  possessing  both  Megara  and  Pegae,  had  been 
able  to  maintain  the  inland  road  midway  between  them, 
where  it  crosses  the  high  and  difficult  crest  of  Mount 
Geraneia,  thus  occupying  the  only  three  roads  by  which  a 
Lacedaemonian  army  could  march  from  the  Isthmus  of 
Corinth  into  Attica  or  Bceotia.2  Pharnabazus  commu- 
nicated in  the  most  friendly  manner  with  the  allies,  assured 
them  of  his  strenuous  support  against  Sparta,  and  left  with 
them  a  considerable  sum  of  money.3 

1  Ten.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  4 — fl.  ponneeoi— p.  26,    10,    and  Tlmcyd, 

»  See  Sir  William  Gell'i  Itinerary     *•  108. 

Of  Greece,  p.  4.  EnutCurtius— Pelo-         '  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  7,  8; 

xiv.  64. 

VOL.  IX.  I, 
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The  appearance  of  a  Persian  satrap  with  a  Persian 
Assistance  fleet,  as  master  of  the  Peloponnesian  sea  and 
and  encou-  the  Saronic  Gulf,  was  a  phenomenon  astounding 

ragement  /^i         •  A     j     -p    -j.  11 

given  by  to  Grecian  eyes.     And  if  it   was  not  equally 

Pharna-  offensive  to  Grecian  sentiment,  this  was  in  itself 

the^nies  a  melancholy  proof  of  the  degree  to  which  Pan- 

at  Corinth-  Hellenic  patriotism  had  been  stifled  by  the  Pelo- 

remaikable  •  •*•      frr  a    xi_       in  •  -VT 

fact  of  a  ponnesian  War  and  the  Spartan  empire.  No 
Persian  Persian  tiara  had  been  seen  near  the  Saronic 
fleeTat*0'  Gulf  since  the  battle  of  Salamis;  nor  could 
Corinth.  anything  short  of  the  intense  personal  wrath  of 
Pharnabazus  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  his  desire 
to  revenge  upon  them  the  damage  inflicted  by  Derkyllidas 
and  Agesilaus,  have  brought  him  now  as  far  away  from 
his  own  satrapy.  It  was  this  wrathful  feeling  of  which 
Konon  took  advantage  to  procure  from  him  a  still  more 
important  boon. 

Since  404  B.C.,  a  space  of  eleven  years,  Athens  had 
B  o  896.  continued  without  any  walls  round  her  seaport 
Ph  m  town  Peiraeus,  and  without  any  Long  Walls  to 

bazus  connect  her  city  with  Peirseus.     To  this  state 

fl^Twith5  s^e  na(^  keen  condemned  by  the  sentence  of  her 
Konon  in  enemies,  in  the  full  knowledge  that  she  could 
G^if8 "nd*0  nave  little  trade — few  ships  either  armed  or 
aids 'him  mercantile — poor  defence  even  against  pirates, 
with  money  an(j  no  defence  at  all  against  aggression  from  the 

to  rebuild  .   ,  „    ,,  °  oo 

the  Long  mistress  or  the  sea.  Jvonon  now  entreated 
Waiig  of  Pharnabazus,  who  was  about  to  go  home,  to 
leave  the  fleet  under  his  command,  and  to  permit 
him  to  use  it  in  rebuilding  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus  as 
well  as  the  Long  Walls  of  Athens.  While  he  engaged  to 
maintain  the  fleet  by  contributions  from  the  islands,  he 
assured  the  satrap  that  no  blow  could  be  inflicted  upon 
Sparta  so  destructive  or  so  mortifying,  as  the  renovation 
of  Athens  and  Peiraeus  with  their  complete  and  connected 
fortifications.  Sparta  would  thus  be  deprived  of  the  most 
important  harvest  which  she  had  reaped  from  the  long 
struggle  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Indignant  as  he  now 
was  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  Pharnabazus  sympathised 
cordially  with  these  plans,  and  on  departing  not  only  left 
the  fleet  under  the  command  of  Konon,  but  also  furnished 
him  with  a  considerable  sum  of  money  towards  the  expense 
of  the  fortifications.  1 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  9,  10. 
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Konon  betook  himself  to  the  work  energetically  and 
without  delay.     He  had  quitted  Athens  in  407   Konon  re 
B.C.,  as  one  of  the  joint  admirals  nominated  after  builds  the 
the  disgrace  of  Alkibiades.  He  had  parted  with  fcong  Walls 

n       11  i  t*    — hearty  co- 

his  countrymen  finally  at  the  catastrophe  or  operation 
^Egospotami  in  405  B.C.,  preserving  the  miser-  °{h*h8e 
able  fraction  of  eight  or  nine  ships  out  of  that 
noble  fleet  which  otherwise  would  have  passed  entire  into 
the  hands  of  Lysander.  He  now  returned,  in  393  B.C.,  as  a 
second  Themistokles,  the  deliverer  of  his  country,  and  the 
restorer  of  her  lost  strength  and  independence.  All  hands 
were  set  to  work;  carpenters  and  masons  being  hired  with 
the  funds  furnished  by  Pharnabazus,  to  complete  the  forti- 
fications as  quickly  as  possible.  The  Boeotians  and  other 
neighbours  lent  their  aid  zealously  as  volunteers1 — the 
same  who  eleven  years  before  had  danced  to  the  sound  of 
joyful  music  when  the  former  walls  were  demolished;  so 
completely  had  the  feelings  of  Greece  altered  since  that 
period.  By  such  hearty  cooperation,  the  work  was  finished 
during  the  course  of  the  present  summer  and  autumn  with- 
out any  opposition;  and  Athens  enjoyed  again  her  fortified 
Peiraeus  and  harbour,  with  a  pair  of  Long  Walls,  straight 
and  parallel,  joining  it  securely  to  the  city.  The  third  or 
Phaferic  Wall  (a  single  wall  stretching  from  Athens  to 
Phalerum),  which  had  existed  down  to  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  Lysander,  was  not  restored;  nor  was  it  indeed  by 
any  means  necessary  to  the  security  either  of  the  city  or 
of  the  port.  Having  thus  given  renewed  life  and  security 
to  Peiraeus,  Konon  commemorated  his  great  naval  victory 
by  a  golden  wreath  in  the  acropolis,  as  well  as  by  the 
erection  of  a  temple  in  Peiraeus  to  the  honour  of  the 
Knidian  Aphrodite,  who  was  worshipped  at  Knidus  with 
peculiar  devotion  by  the  local  population.2  He  farther 
celebrated  the  completion  of  the  walls  by  a  splendid 
sacrifice  and  festival  banquet.  And  the  Athenian  people 
not  only  inscribed  on  a  pillar  a  public  vote  gratefully 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  8,  10;  Diodor.  «um  contributed  by  tho  satrap 

xiv.  H6.  towards  the  fortifications  must 

Cornelius  Nepos  (Conon,  c.  4)  probably  have  been  much  greater. 

mentions  fifty  talents  as  a  sum  *  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion. 

received  by  Konon  from  Pharna-  p.  616.  c.  21.  Pausanias  (i.  1,  8) 

bazus  as  a  present,  and  devoted  still  saw  this  temple  in  Petrous— 

by  him  to  this  public  work.  This  very  near  to  the  sea;  660  years 

is  not  improbable;  but  the  total  afterwards. 

L  2 
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recording  the  exploits  of  Konon,  but  also  erected  a  statue 
to  his  honour.1 

The  importance  of  this  event  in  reference  to  the  future 
Great  im-  history  of  Athens  was  unspeakable.  Though  it 
portanoe  of  &{&  not  restore  to  her  either  her  former  navy. 

this  resto-  t_        *  ••  ,-.  J 

ration—  or  her  former  empire,  it  reconstituted  her  as  a 
how  much  cjty  not  on]y  self-determining  but  even  partially 

it  depended          J      ,       ,      «T,  .        ,     ,   9          . »         , r.    ,      ,  ,J 

upon  ascendent.    It  re-animated  her,  it  not  into  the 

accident.  Athens  of  Perikles,  at  least  into  that  of  Iso- 
krates  and  Demosthenes:  it  imparted  to  her  a  second  fill 
of  strength,  dignity,  and  commercial  importance,  during 
the  half  century  destined  to  elapse  before  she  was  finally 
overwhelmed  by  the  superior  military  force  of  Macedon. 
Those  who  recollect  the  extraordinary  stratagem  whereby 
Themistokles  had  contrived  (eighty-five  years  before)  to 
accomplish  the  fortification  of  Athens,  in  spite  of  the  base 
but  formidable  jealousy  of  Sparta  and  her  Peloponnesian 
allies,  will  be  aware  how  much  the  consummation  of  the 
Themistoklean  project  had  depended  upon  accident.  Now, 
also,  Konon  in  his  restoration  was  favoured  by  unusual 
combinations  such  as  no  one  could  have  predicted.  That 
Pharnabazus  should  conceive  the  idea  of  coming  over 
himself  to  Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  of  the  largest  force, 
was  a  most  unexpected  contingency.  He  was  influenced 
neither  by  attachment  to  Athens,  nor  seemingly  by  con- 
siderations of  policy,  though  the  proceeding  was  one  really 
conducive  to  the  interests  of  Persian  power — but  simply  by 
his  own  violent  personal  wrath  against  the  Lacedaemonians. 
And  this  wrath  would  probably  have  been  satisfied,  if, 
after  the  battle  of  Knidus,  he  could  have  cleared  his 
own  satrapy  of  them  completely.  It  was  his  vehement 
impatience,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  expel  his  old 
enemy  Derkyllidas  from  the  important  position  of  Abydos, 
which  chiefly  spurred  him  on  to  take  revenge  on  Sparta 
in  her  own  waters.  Nothing  less  than  the  satrap's  personal 
presence  would  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Konon 
either  a  sufficient  naval  force,  or  sufficient  funds,  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  walls,  and  the  defiance  of  all  im- 
pediment from  Sparta.  So  strangely  did  events  thus  run, 
that  the  energy,  by  which  Derkyllidas  preserved  Abydos, 
brought  upon  Sparta,  indirectly,  the  greater  mischief  of 

1  Demo  a  tli  en.  cent.  Lop  tin.  c.  16.  p.  477,   478;    Atheneeus,    1.  3;    Cor- 
nelius Nepos,  Conon,  c.  4. 
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the  new  Kononian  walls.  It  would  have  been  better  for 
Sparta  that  Pharnabazus  should  at  once  have  recovered 
Abydos  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  satrapy ;  in  which  case  he 
would  have  had  no  wrongs  remaining  unavenged  to  incense 
him,  and  would  have  kept  on  his  own  side  of  the  ^Egean; 
feeding  Konon  with  a  modest  squadron  sufficient  to  keep 
the  Lacedaemonian  navy  from  again  becoming  formidable 
on  the  Asiatic  side,  but  leaving  the  walls  of  Peirseus  (if  we 
may  borrow  an  expression  of  Plato)  "to  continue  asleep  in 
the  bosom  of  the  earth." ' 

But  the  presence  of  Konon  with  his  powerful  fleet 
was  not  the  only  condition  indispensable  to  the  Mainte- 
accomplishment  of  this  work.     It  was  requisite  ^°?  of 
further  that  the  interposition  of  Sparta  should  Of  Corinth 
be  kept  off  not  merely  by  sea,  but  by  land — and   |gainst 

11   A.  v          c  .u,  A    SpartHi  was 

that  too  during  all  the  number  of  months  that  one  essen- 
the  walls  were  in  progress.     Now  the  barrier  **.**  con- 
against  her  on  land  was  constituted  by  the  fact,  the  power 
that  the  confederate  force  held  the  cross  line  of  rtuuild" 
within  the  isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Kenchrese,  i^fng  " 
with  Corinth  as  a  centre.2    But  they  were  un-  iw1all£nes 
able  to  maintain  this  line  even  through  the  were  not 
ensuing  year — during  which  Sparta,  aided  by   maintained 

•  j.  n      •    i.u    i.      i      it.  -ii     longer  than 

dissensions  at  (Jormth,  broke  through  it,  as  will  the  ensuing 
appear  in  the  next  chapter.  Had  she  been  able  year- 
to  break  through  it  while  the  fortifications  of  Athens  were 
yet  incomplete,  she  would  have  deemed  no  effort  too  great 
to  effect  an  entrance  into  Attica  and  interrupt  the  work,  in 
which  she  might  very  probably  have  succeeded.  Here  then 
was  the  second  condition,  which  was  realised  during  the 
summer  and  autumn  of  393  B.C.,  but  which  did  not  continue 
to  be  realised  longer.  So  fortunate  was  it  for  Athens, 
that  the  two  conditions  were  fulfilled  both  together  during 
this  particular  year! 

1  Plato,   Legg.  ri.  p.  778.    xaOio-  Athens     against      Invasion      from 

Im  tav  tv  tg  77;  xaTsvilfitva  ta  tti-  Sparta,    ii   illustrated    in  Xenoph. 

77),  Ac.  Hellen.   v.  4,   19,    and  Andokides, 

*  The  importance  of  maintaining  Or.  iii.  De  Pace,  •.  26. 
tbeie    lines,    ai    a    protection    to 
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CHAPTER  LXXV. 

FROM  THE  REBUILDING  OF  THE  LONG  WALLS  OP 
ATHENS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  ANTALKIDAS. 

THE  presence  of  Pharnabazus  and  Konon  with  their  com- 
manding  force   in   the   Saronic  Gulf,   and  the 
liberality    with    which    the    former    furnished 
ofaK6non—  pecuniary  aid  to  the  latter  for  rebuilding  the 
organiza-      full  fortifications  of  Athens,  as  well  as  to  the 
mercenary     Corinthians  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war — seem 
force  at        to  have  given  preponderance  to  the  confederates 
Corinth.        oyer  gparta  for  that  year>  The  plang  Of  Konon » 

were  extensive.  He  was  the  first  to  organise,  for  the 
defence  of  Corinth,  a  mercenary  force  which  was  afterwards 
improved  and  conducted  with  greater  efficiency  by  Iphi- 
krates;  and  after  he  had  finished  the  fortifications  of 
Peiraeus  with  the  Long  Walla,  he  employed  himself  in 
showing  his  force  among  the  islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  renewed  maritime  power  for 
Athens.  We  even  hear  that  he  caused  an  Athenian  envoy 
to  be  despatched  to  Dionysius  at  Syracuse,  with  the  view 
of  detaching  that  despot  from  Sparta,  and  bringing  him 
into  connexion  with  Athens.  Evagoras,  despot  of  Salamis 
in  Cyprus,  the  steady  friend  of  Konon,  was  a  party  to  this 
proposition,  which  he  sought  to  strengthen  by  offering  to 
Dionysius  his  sister  in  marriage.2  There  was  a  basis  of 
sympathy  between  them  arising  from  the  fact  that  Evagoras 
was  at  variance  with  the  Phenicians  both  in  Phenicia  and 
Cyprus,  while  Dionysius  was  in  active  hostilities  with  the 
Carthaginians  (their  kinsmen  and  colonists)  in  Sicily. 
Nevertheless  the  proposition  met  with  little  or  no  success. 
We  find  Dionysius  afterwards  still  continuing  to  act  as  an 
ally  of  Sparta. 

1  Harpokration,  r.  Etvixov  it  Ko-         *  Lysias,    Oral.    xix.    (De   Bonii 
plv9tp.   Philochorus,  Fragm.  150,  ed.     Aristophanis)  a.  21. 
Didot. 
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Profiting  by  the  aid  received  from  Pharnabazus,  the 
Corinthians  strengthened  their  fleet  at  Lechaeum 
(their  harbour  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf)  so  con-   flic!g  Of  °the 
siderably,  as  to  become  masters  of  the  Grulf,  and  Corinthians 
to  occupy  Rhium,  one  of  the  two  opposite  capes  dleinonVans, 
which  bound  its  narrow  entrance.     To  oppose   in  the  Co- 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  were  Gulf.1* 
driven  to  greater  maritime  effort.     More  than 
one  naval  action  seems  to  have  taken  place,  in  those  waters 
where   the   prowess   and  skill    of  the  Athenian  admiral 
Phormion  had  been  so  signally  displayed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Peloponnesian  "War.    At  length  the  Lacedaemonian 
admiral  Herippidas,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
fleet  after  his  predecessor  Polemarchus  had  been  slain  in 
battle,  compelled  the  Corinthians  to  abandon  Rhium,  and 
gradually  recovered  his  ascendency  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf; 
which  his  successor  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus,  still 
farther  completed.1 

While  these  transactions  were  going  on  (seemingly 
during  the  last  half  of  393  B.C.  and  the  full  yearof     c  S92 
392  B.C.),  so  as  to  put  an  end  to  the  temporary  naval   Land.wai.. 
preponderance    of  the  Corinthians — the  latter    fare— the 
wereat thesametimebearingthebrunt ofa desul-   j^*cIfi*"g 
tory,but  continued,land-warfare  against  the  garri-   established 
son  of  Lacedaemonians  and  Peloponnesians  esta-   f.*  Sinti>n~ 
blished  at  Sikyon.  Both  Corinth  and  Lechseum   Spartan 
were  partly  defended  by  the  presence  of  confede-  all.ies  °°cn- 

T>       L-  A          •  A  ii_  pymg  the 

rate  troops,  Boeotians,  Argeians,  Athenians,  or  unes  of  Co- 
mercenaries  paid  by  Athens.    But  this  did  not  rintlj  from 
protect  the  Corinthians  against  suffering  great 
damage,  in  their  lands  and  outlying  properties,  from  the 
incursions  of  the  enemy. 

The  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sikyon — fertile  and 
extensive  (speaking  by  comparison  withPelopon-  Sufferings 
nesus  generally),  and  constituting  a  large  part   of  *!»?  °°- 

j    j    J/I  .«J.  rintlnans 

ot  the  landed  property  of  both  cities,  was  ren-  from  the 

dered  uncultivable  during  393  and  392  B.C.;  so  war  beinB 

that  the  Corinthian  proprietors  were  obliged  to  ""heir011 

withdraw  their  servants  and  cattle  to  Peirceum2  ^i"110?,7' 

(a  portion  of  the  Corinthian  territory  without  rinthiaa 

the  Isthmus  properly  so  called,  north-east  of  proprietor* 

the  Akrokorinthus,  in  a  line  between  that  emi-  averge'to 

nence  and  the  ilegarian  harbour  of  Pegae).  Here  the  war. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  8,  11.  •  Xen.  Mellon,   iv.  4,  1;   Jr.  B,  1. 
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the  Sikyonian  assailants  could  not  reach  them,  because  of 
the  Long  Walls  of  C6rinth,  which  connected  that  city  by 
a  continuous  fortification  of  1 2  stadia  (somewhat  less  than 
a  mile  and  a  half)  with  its  harbour  of  Lechaeum.  Never- 
theless the  loss  to  the  proprietors  of  the  deserted  plain 
was  still  so  great,  that  two  successive  seasons  of  it  were 
quite  enough  to  inspire  them  with  a  strong  aversion  to  the 
war ; l  the  more  so,  as  the  damage  fell  exclusively  upon 


1  I  dissent  from  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton 
as  well  as  from  M.Rehdantz  (Vit» 
Iphicratis,  &c.  c.  4,  who  in  the  main 
agrees  with  Dodwell's  Annales 
Xenophontei)  in  their  chronologi- 
cal arrangement  of  these  events. 

They  place  the  battle  fought  by 
Fraxitas  within  the  Long  Walls  of 
Corinth  in  393  B.C.,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  or 
division  by  IphikratSs  (the  monthly 
date  of  which  is  marked  by  its 
having  immediately  succeeded  the 
Isthmian  games),  in  392  B.C.  I  place 
the  former  event  in  392  B.C.;  the 
latter  in  390  B.C.,  immediately  after 
the  Isthmian  games  of  300  B.C. 

If  we  study  the  narrative  of  Xe- 
nophon,  we  shall  find,  that  after 
describing  (iv.  3)  the  battle  of 
Koroneia  (August  394  B.C.)  with 
its  immediate  consequences,  and 
the  return  of  Agesilaus  home — he 
goes  on  in  the  next  chapter  to 
narrate  the  land-war  about  or  near 
Corinth,  which  he  carries  down 
without  interruption  (through 
Chapters  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  of  Book  iv.) 
to  389  B.C. 

But  in  Chapter  8  of  Book  iv.,  he 
leaves  the  land-war,  and  takes  up 
the  naval  operations,  from  and 
after  the  battle  of  Knidus  (Aug. 
394  B.C.).  He  recounts  how  Pharna- 
bazus  and  Konon  came  across  the 
.ZEgean  with  a  powerful  fleet  in  the 
spring  of  393  B.C.,  and  how  after 
various  proceedings,  they  brought 
the  fleet  to  the  Saronic  Gulf  and 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  where  they 
must  have  arrived  at  or  near  Mid- 


summer 393  B.C. 

Now  it  appears  to  me  certain, 
that  these  proceedings  of  Pharna- 
bazus  with  the  fleet,  recounted  in 
the  eighth  chapter,  come,  in  point 
of  date,  before  the  seditious  move- 
ments and  the  coup  dVfai  at  Corinth, 
which  are  recounted  in  the  fourth 
chapter.  At  the  time  when  Pharna- 
bazus  was  at  Corinth  in  Midsummer 
393  B.C.,  the  narrative  ofXenophon 
(iv.  8,  8-10)  leads  us  to  believe  that 
the  Corinthians  were  prosecuting 
the  war  zealously,  and  without 
discontent :  the  money  and  en- 
couragement which  Pharnabazus 
gave  them  were  calculated  to 
strengthen  such  ardour.  It  was 
by  aid  of  this  money  that  the  Co- 
rinthians fitted  out  their  fleet  under 
Agathinus,  and  acquired  for  a  time 
the  maritime  command  of  the  Gulf. 

The  discontents  against  the  war 
(recounted  in  chap.  4  seq.)  could 
not  have  commenced  until  a  con- 
siderable time  after  the  departure 
of  Pharnabazus.  They  arose  out 
of  causes  which  only  took  effect 
after  a  long  continuance— the  hard- 
ships of  the  land-war,  the  losses  of 
property  and  slaves,  the  jealousy 
towards  Attica  andBceotia  as  being 
undisturbed,  Ac.  The  Lacedaemo- 
nian and  Peloponnesian  aggressive 
force  at  Sikyon  cannot  possibly 
have  been  established  before  the 
autumn  of  394  B.C.,  and  was  most 
probably  placed  there  early  in  the 
spring  of  393  B.C.  Its  effects  -were 
brought  about,  not  by  one  great 
blow,  but  by  repetition  of  ravages 
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them — their  allies  in  Bceotia,  Athens,  andArgos,  having  as 
yet  suffered  nothing.  Constant  military  service  for  defence, 
with  the  conversion  of  the  city  into  a  sort  of  besieged  post, 
aggravated  their  discomfort.  .  There  was  another  circum- 
stance also,  doubtless  not  without  influence.  The  conse- 
quences of  the  battle  of  Knidus  had  been,  first,  to  put  down 
the  maritime  empire  of  Sparta,  and  thus  to  diminish  the 
fear  which  she  inspired  to  the  Corinthians;  next,  to  rebuild 
the  fortifications,  and  renovate  the  shipping,  commercial 
as  well  as  warlike,  of  Athens; — a  revival  well  calculated  to 
bring  back  a  portion  of  that  anti- Athenian  jealousy  and 
apprehension  which  the  Corinthians  had  felt  so  strongly  a 
few  years  before.  Perhaps  some  of  the  trade  of  Corinth 
may  have  been  actually  driven  away  by  the  disturbance  of 
the  war,  to  the  renewed  fortifications  and  greater  security 
of  Peiraeus. 

Fostered  by  this  pressure  of  circumstances,  the  dis- 
contented philo-Laconian  or  peace-party  which  B.C.  392. 
had  always  existed  at  Corinth,  presently  acqui-   Growth  and 
red  sufficient  strength,  and  manifested  itself  with   manifesta- 
sufficient  publicity,  to  give  much  alarm  to  the   p'hno-Laoo- 
government.     The  Corinthian  government  had   ?ian,  Partv 

j     ,-TI  T  i  •  T         i     i     ln  Corinth. 

always  been,  and  still  was,  oligarchical.   In  what  oiigarchi- 

manner  the  administrators  or  the  council  were  cal  form  of 

renewed,  or  how  long  individuals  continued  in  men?°ieftn" 

office,  indeed,  we  do  not  know.    But  of  demo-  °P.en  n°- 

cracy,  with  its  legal  popular  assemblies,  open  an"a^peai 

discussions,  and  authoritative  resolves,  there  was  *°  force. 

and    destructive    annoyance;    and  stances,    I  think   it  reasonable   to 

all  the   effects  -which   it  produced  believe   that  the   coup    d'ftat    and 

previous    to   Midsummer    393    B.C.  massacre    at   Corinth    took    place 

would  be  more   than  compensated  (not  in  393  B.C.,  as  Mr.  Clinton  and 

by  the  presence,  the  gifts,  and  the  M.  Behdantz  place  it,  but)   in  392 

encouragement  of  Pharnabazus  with  B.C.;    and    the    battle    within    the 

his  powerful  fleet.    Moreover,  after  Long    Walls    rather    later    in    tho 

hi*  departure,  too,  the  Corinthians  same  year. 

were  at  first  successful  at  sea  and  Next,  the  opinion  of  the  same 
acquired  the  command  of  the  Gulf,  two  authors  as  well  as  ofDodwell 
which  however  they  did  not  retain  — that  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
for  more  than  a  year,  if  so  much,  dtemonian  mora  by  Iphikratfin  took 
Hence  it  is  not  likely  that  any  place  in  the  spring  of  392  B.C. — is 
strong  discontent  against  the  war  also,  in  my  view,  erroneous.  If 
began  before  the  early  part  of  this  were  true,  it  would  be  neces- 
892  B.C.  sary  to  pack  all  the  events  men- 
Considering  all  these  circum-  tioned  in  Xenophon,  iv.  4,  into 
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nothing.1  Now  the  oligarchical  persons  actually  in  power 
were  vehemently  anti-Laconian,  consisting  of  men  who  had 
partaken  of  the  Persian  funds  and  contracted  alliance  with 
Persia,  besides  compromising  themselves  irrevocably  (like 
Timolaus)  by  the  most  bitter  manifestations  of  hostile 
sentiment  towards  Sparta.  These  men  found  themselves 
menaced  by  a  powerful  opposition-party,  which  had  no 
constitutional  means  for  making  its  sentiments  predomin- 
ant, and  for  accomplishing  peaceably  either  a  change  of 
administrators  or  a  change  of  public  policy.  It  was  only 
by  an  appeal  to  arms  and  violence  that  such  a  consumma- 
tion could  be  brought  about;  a  fact  notorious  to  both 
parties — so  that  the  oligarchical  administrators,  informed 
of  the  meetings  and  conversations  going  on,  knew  well  that 
they  had  to  expect  nothing  less  than  the  breaking  out  of  a 
conspiracy.  That  such  anticipations  were  well-founded, 
we  gather  even  from  the  partial  recital  of  Xenophon ;  who 
states  that  Pasimelus,  the  philo-Laconian  leader,  was  on 
his  guard  and  in  preparation2 — and  counts  it  to  him  as  a 
virtue  that  shortly  afterwards  he  opened  the  gates  to  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

Anticipating  such  conspiracy,  the  government  resolved 

c  to  prevent  it  by  a  coup  d'etat.     They  threw 

rinthian        themselves  upon  the  assistance  of  their  allies, 

government   invited  in  a  body  of  Argeians,  and  made  their 

forestal  the    ,  i  ,1  •*  ,    ••,  •          •, 

conspiracy     blow  the  more  sure  by  striking  it  on  the  last 

by  a  coup      Jay  of  the  festival  called  Eukleia,  when  it  was 

least    expected.       Their    proceeding,    though 

dictated  by  precaution,  was  executed  with  the  extreme  of 

the  year  393  B.C.  ;  which  I  hold  to  jfaotXsux;    xP7ilxa'cu>v     (isteajrijxoTH, 

be    impossible.     If  the  destruction  xal  ot  tou  itoXe|A&u  altiuKaTOt  ft'tt- 

of  the  mora  did   not   occur  in  the  v^aevot,  UK,  el  |ATJ  txno6u>v  itoupawro 

spring  of  392  B.C.,  we  know  that  it  toix;   inl   TT)V    elp^vT]v   T£Tpa|A|iivou<;, 

could  not  have  occurred  until  the  xtvSoveoaet  itotXiv  rj  itoXn   Xixto-noai 

spring  of  390  B.C.  ;  that  is,  the  next  — OUTCO    6rj    xal    a<potY<k<;     eitt^eipouv 

ensuing  Isthmian  games,  two  years  rcoietoOat. 

afterwards.    And  this  last  will  be  iv.  4,  4.     01  8e  vstbtepoi,  unonTeu- 

fonnd    to    be    its    true    date;    thus  mtvtoc  IIaei|M^XM  to  fisXXov  iue<j9ai, 

leaving  full  time,  but  not  too  much  •rjjyylav  loyov  EV    T<J-  Kpocvty    ib?  8t 

time,    for   the    antecedent    occur-  tjjs  xpauY')?  ^'9ovTo,    xoci    (psiiYovtei; 

rences.  TIVE?  ix'rou  KpaYfxatoi;  d^pixovTo  itpot 

1  Plutarch.  Dion.  c.  53.  B&TO'J«,  ex  -cootciu  dvo8p3[A6vTsi;  xaia 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,   2.      FvovTec  TOV  'AxpoxopivSov,    jcpoa^aXovrai;   (JIEV 

8g  ot  'ApY»'Oi  xai  BOHOTO'I   xal  'AfJTj-  •>Aj>7»U)0?   xal   TOO«   oXXouc  dutsxpoO- 

vi\'j\  xai  Koptv9lu>v   ot  Tt    T(I)v  it«p«  oav-o.  Ac. 
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brutal  ferocity  aggravated  by  sacrilege ;  in  a  manner  very 
different  from  the  deep-laid  artifices  recently  practised  by 
the  Spartan  Ephors  when  they  were  in  like  manner  afraid 
of  the  conspiracy  ofKinadon — and  more  like  the  oligarch- 
ical conspirators  at  Korkyra  (in  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  War)  when  they  broke  into  the  assembled 
Senate,  and  massacred  Peithias  with  sixty  others  in  the 
Senate-house. '  While  the  choice  performers  at  Corinth  were 
contending  for  the  prize  in  the  theatre,  with  judges  form- 
ally named  to  decide — and  while  the  market-place  around 
was  crowded  with  festive  spectators — a  number  of  armed 
men  were  introduced,  probably  Argeians,  with  leaders 
designating  the  victims  whom  they  were  to  strike.  Some 
of  these  select  victims  were  massacred  in  the  market-place, 
others  in  the  theatre,  and  one  even  while  sitting  as  a  judge 
in  the  theatre.  Others  again  fled  in  terror,  to  embrace  the 
altars  or  statues  in  the  market-place — which  sanctuary 
nevertheless  did  not  save  their  lives.  Nor  was  such  sacri- 
lege arrested — repugnant  as  it  was  to  the  feelings  of  the 
assembled  spectators  and  to  Grecian  feelings  generally — 
until  120  persons  had  perished.2  But  the  persons  slain 
were  chiefly  elderly  men;  for  the  younger  portion  of  the 
philo-Laconian  party,  suspecting  some  mischief,  had  decli- 
ned attending  the  festival,  and  kept  themselves  separately 
assembled  under  their  leader  Pasimelus,  in  the  gymnasium 
and  cypress-grove  called  Kranium,  just  without  the 
city-gates.  We  find  too  that  they  were  not  only  assembled, 
but  actually  in  arms.  For  the  moment  that  they  heard 
the  clamour  in  the  market-place  and  learnt  from  some  fu-- 
gitives  what  was  going  on,  they  rushed  up  at  once  to  the 
Akrokorinthus  (or  eminence  and  acropolis  overhanging  the 
city)  and  got  possession  of  the  citadel;  which  they  main- 
tained with  such  force  and  courage,  that  the  Argeians,  and 
the  Corinthians  who  took  part  with  the  government,  were 
repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  dislodge  them.  This  circum- 
stance, indirectly  revealed  in  the  one-sided  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  lets  us  into  the  real  state  of  the  city,  and  affords 
good  ground  for  believing  that  Pasimelus  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  beforehand  for  an  armed  outbreak,  but 
waited  to  execute  it,  until  the  festival  was  over, — a  scruple 

1  Thncyd.  ill.  70.  Xenophon    (!Y.    4,    4)     only    ityi 

•  Diodorns    (xiv.   8«)    give*   this 
Dumber,  which  teems  rery  credible. 
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which  the  government,  in  their  eagerness  to  forestal  the 
plot,  disregarded;  employing  the  hands  and  weapons  of 
Argeians  who  were  comparatively  unimpressed  by  solem- 
nities peculiar  to  Corinth. l 


1  In  recounting  this  alternation 
of  violence  projected,  violence  per- 
petrated, recourse  on  the  one  side 
to  a  foreign  ally,  treason  on  the 
other  by  admitting  an  avowed 
enemy — which  formed  the  modus 
operand*  of  opposing  parties  in 
the  oligarchical  Corinth — I  invite 
the  reader  to  contrast  it  with  the 
democratical  Athens. 

At  Athens,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  there  were 
precisely  the  same  causes  at  work, 
and  precisely  the  same  marked 
antithesis  of  parties,  as  those  which 
here  disturbed  Corinth.  There  was 
first,  a  considerable  Athenian  mi- 
nority who  opposed  the  war  with 
Sparta  from  the  first;  next,  when 
the  war  began,  the  proprietors  of 
Attica  saw  their  lands  ruined,  and 
were  compelled  either  to  carry 
away,  or  to  lose,  their  servants 
and  cattle,  so  that  they  obtained 
no  returns.  The  intense  discontent, 
the  angry  complaints,  the  bitter 
conflict  of  parties,  which  these 
circumstances  raised  among  the 
Athenian  citizens — not  to  mention 
the  aggravation  of  all  these  symp- 
toms by  the  terrible  epidemic — are 
marked  out  in  Thucydides,  and 
have  been  recorded  in  a  preceding 
volume  of  this  history.  Not  only 
the  positive  loss  and  suffering,  but 
all  other  causes  of  exasperation, 
stood  at  a  higher  pitch  at  Athens 
in  the  early  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War,  than  at  Corinth  in 
392  B.C. 

Yet  what  were  the  effects  which 
they  produced  ?  Did  the  minority 
resort  to  a  conspiracy— or  the 
majority  to  a  coup  d'etat — or  either 
of  them  to  invitation  of  foreign 
aid  against  the  other?  Nothing  of 


the  kind.  The  minority  had  always 
open  to  them  the  road  of  pacific 
opposition,  and  the  chance  of  ob- 
taining a  majority  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  public  assembly,  which 
was  practically  identical  with  the 
totality  of  the  citizens.  Their 
opposition,  though  pacific  as  to 
acts,  was  sufficiently  animated  and 
violent  in  words  and  propositions, 
to  serve  as  a  real  discharge  fot 
imprisoned  angry  passion.  If  they 
could  not  carry  the  adoption  of 
their  general  policy,  they  had  the 
opportunity  of  gaining  partial  vic- 
tories which  took  off  the  edge  of 
a  fierce  discontent;  witness  the  fine 
imposed  upon  PeriklSs  (Thucyd. 
ii.  65)  in  the  year  before  bis  death, 
which  both  gratified  and  mollified 
the  antipathy  against  him,  and 
brought  about  shortly  afterwards 
a  strong  reaction  in  his  favour. 
The  majority,  on  the  other  hand, 
knew  that  the  predominance  of  its 
policy  depended  upon  its  main- 
taining its  hold  on  a  fluctuating 
public  assembly,  against  the  utmost 
freedom  of  debate  and  attack, 
within  certain  forms  and  rules  pre- 
scribed by  the  constitution;  attach- 
ment to  the  latter  being  the  car- 
dinal principle  of  political  moral- 
ity in  both  parties.  It  was  this 
system  which  excluded  on  both 
sides  the  thought  of  armed  violence. 
It  produced  among  the  democrati- 
cal citizens  of  Athens  that  charac- 
teristic insisted  upon  by  Kleon  in 
ThucydidSs— "constant  and  fearless 
security  and  absence  of  treacherous 
hostility  among  one  another"  (810 
fop  TO  xaft'  Tjjispav  <x8ee<;  xot  OVSKI- 
po'JXeuTov  wpo«  dXX^Xoy?,  xat  e?  TO'!»« 
£'j[jL[i3-//jU5  TO  OUTO  lxSTe — Thuc.  iii. 
37),  the  entire  absence  of  which 
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Though  Pasimelus  and  his  friends  were  masters  of 
the  citadel  and  had  repulsed  the  assault  of  their  enemies, 
yet  the  recent  coup  d'ttat  had  been  completely  successful 
in  overawing  their  party  in  the  city,  and  depriving  them 
of  all  means  of  communicating  with  the  Lace-  Numeroug 
dsemonians  at  Sikyon.  Feeling  unable  to  maintain   persons  of 
themselves,   they  were  besides   frightened   by  £*e  Ph.il0- 
menacing  omens,  when  they  came  to  offer  sacri-   paity  are 
fice,  in  order  that  they  might  learn  whether  the   banished: 

,     ,,     J         '    ,,    ,  ,  ml_       neverthe- 

gods  encouraged   them   to  tight  or  not.     Ihe  less  Pasi- 
victims  were  found  so  alarming,  as  to  drive  them  j^j^  *^e 
to  evacuate  the  post  and  prepare  for  voluntary   spared  and 
exile.     Many  of  them  (according  to   Diodorus   ^hith  ** 
500 »)  actually  went  into  exile;  while  others,  and 
among  them  Pasimelus  himself,  were  restrained  by  the 
entreaties  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  combined  with 
solemn  assurances  of  peace  and  security  from  the  govern- 
ment; who  now  probably  felt  themselves  victorious,  and 
were  anxious  to  mitigate  the  antipathies  which  their  recent 
violence  had  inspired.     These  pacific    assurances  were 
faithfully  kept,  and  no  farther  mischief  was  done  to  any 
citizen. 

But  the  political  condition  of  Corinth  was  materially 
altered,  by  an  extreme  intimacy  of  alliance  and  intimate 
communion  now  formed  with  Argos;   perhaps  {^jj,"0*^ 
combined  with  reciprocal  rights  of  intermarriage,   oonsoifda- 
and  of  purchase  and  sale.    The  boundary  pillars  *ion  be- 

,     j  i  •   i  i    j    At.  j.        •.  tween  Oo- 

or  hedges  which  separated  the  two  territories  rjnth  and 
were  pulled  up,  and  the  city  was  entitled  Argos   Argos. 
instead  of  Corinth  (says  Xenophon).     Such  was  probably 
the  invidious  phrase  in  which  the  opposition  party  described 
the  very  close  political  union  now  formed  between  the  two 
cities;  upheld  by  a  strong  Argeian  force  in  the  city   and 
acropolis,  together  with  some  Athenian  mercenaries  under 
Iphikrates,  and  some  Boeotians  as  a  garrison  in  the  port 

stands  so  prominently  forward   in  treacherous  correspondence  with  a 

these    deplorable    proceedings    of  foreign  enemy.    On  the  part  of  the 

the    oligarchical    Corinth.       Paul-  Corinthian    government,     superior 

m61us  and  his  Corinthian  minority  or  more   skilfully    used  force,    or 

had    no    assemblies,     dikasteries,  superior  alliance  abroad,    was  the 

annual  Senate,    or  constant   habit  only   weapon   of  defence,    in   like 

of  free  debate    and  accusation,    to  manner. 

appeal    to;    their    only    available  '  Diodor.    xiv.  66;    Xen.  liellen. 

weapon    was    armed   violence,    or  iv.  4,  ft. 
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of  Lechaeum.  Most  probably  the  government  remained 
still  Corinthian,  and  still  oligarchical,  as  before.  But  it 
now  rested  upon  Argeian  aid,  and  was  therefore  dependent 
chiefly  upon  Argos,  though  partly  also  upon  the  other  two 
allies. 

To  Pasimelus  and  his  friends  such  a  state  of  things 

was  intolerable.     Though  personally  they  had 
I:  °-  ^--  -11  i  •       £  it J        J  i  , 

Pasimelus     no  "1-usage  to  complain  ot,  yet  the  complete 

admits  the  predominanceof  theirpolitical enemies  was  quite 

nlans1861110"  sufficient  to  excite  their  most  vehement   anti- 

within  the  pathies.  They  entered  into  secret  correspondence 

^^  Wails  with  Praxitas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 

of  Corinth.         ,  o.,  .          ,      ,     .  ,  .  ... 

Battle  at  bikyon,  engaging  to  betray  to  him  one  of  the 

th  theDwaii8  S8*68  *n  *he  western  Lone  Wall  between  Corinth 
and  Lechaeum.  The  scheme  being  concerted, 
Pasimelus  and  his  partisans  got  themselves  placed, l  partly 
by  contrivance  and  partly  by  accident,  on  the  night-watch 
at  this  gate;  an  imprudence,  which  shows  that  the  govern- 
ment not  only  did  not  maltreat  them,  but  even  admitted 
them  to  trust.  At  the  moment  fixed,  Praxitas — present- 
ing himself  with  a  Lacedaemonian  mora  or  regiment,  a  Si- 
kyonian  force,  and  the  Corinthian  exiles,  —  found  the 
treacherous  sentinels  prepared  to  open  the  gates.  Having 
first  sent  in  a  trusty  soldier  to  satisfy  him  that  there  was 
no  deceit,3  he  then  conducted  all  his  force  within  the  gates, 
into  the  mid-space  between  the  two  Long  "Walls.  So  broad 
was  this  space,  and  so  inadequate  did  his  numbers  appear 
to  maintain  it,  that  he  took  the  precaution  of  digging  a  cross- 
ditch  with  a  palisade  to  defend  himself  on  the  side  towards 
the  city ;  which  he  was  enabled  to  do  undisturbed,  since 
the  enemy  (we  are  not  told  why)  did  not  attack  him  all  the 
next  day.  On  the  ensuing  day,  however,  Argeians,  Corin- 
thians, and  Athenian  mercenaries  under  Iphikrates,  all 
came  down  from  the  city  in  full  force;  the  latter  stood  on  the 
right  of  the  line,  along  the  eastern  wall,  opposed  to  the 
Corinthian  exiles  on  the  Lacedaemonian  left;  while  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8.  xsl  xi-ri  in ;  overlooking  or  approving  his 

fj)rTj-»  xai  xat'  ixi|xe).Eiav,  Ac.  treacherous  betrayal  towards  his 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  8.  Nothing  own  countrymen,  in  thus  opening 

can  show  more  forcibly  the  Laco-  a  gate  which  he  had  been  trusted 

nian  bias  of  Xenophon,  than  the  to  watch.  TUJ  8'  eisTjccfiTT,-*,  xat 

credit  which  he  gives  to  Fasimelus  OUTU><  4it  ).<!>?  di:t8fi£&TTjv, 

for  his  good  faith  towards  the  Lace-  USTC  6  ElatXfitbv  e^ntiXe,  xttvTa 

daemonians  whom  he  was  letting  et-m  dioXuc,  old  Ktp  e).t7i-ci}v. 
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Lacedaemonians  themselves  were  on  their  own  right,  op- 
posed to  the  Corinthians  from  the  city;  and  the  Argeians, 
opposed  to  the  Sikyonians,  in  the  centre. 

It  was  here  that  the  battle  began;  the  Argeians,  bold 
from  superior  numbers,  attacked  and  broke  the   _.     T 

,-,.,  .*  .  v      j  j  Tne  Lace- 

Sikyomans,  tearing  up  the  palisade,  and  pursu-  dasmomana 
ing  them  down  to  the  sea  with  much  slaughter:1  a.re  victo- 

1.-   i.     T>      •          i_  j  •          nous— 

upon  which  irasimachus  the  Lacedaemonian  severe  loss 
commander  of  cavalry  coming  to  their  aid,  caused  °f  th? 
his  small  body  of  horsemen  to  dismount  and  tie 
their  horses  to  trees,  and  then  armed  them  with  shields 
taken  from  the  Sikyonians,  inscribed  on  the  outside  with 
the  letter  Sigma  (2).  With  these  he  approached  on  foot 
to  attack  the  Argeians,  who  mistaking  them  for  Sikyonians, 
rushed  to  the  charge  with  alacrity;  upon  which  Fasimachus 
exclaimed — "By  the  two  Gods,  Argeians,  these  Sigmas 
which  you  see  here  will  deceive  you :"  he  then  closed  with 
them  resolutely,  but  his  numbers  were  so  inferior  that  he 
was  soon  overpowered  and  slain.  Meanwhile  the  Corin- 
thian exiles  on  the  left  had  driven  back  Iphikrates  with  his 
mercenaries  (doubtless  chiefly  light  troops)  and  pursued 
them  even  to  the  city  gates;  while  the  Lacedaemonians, 
easily  repelling  the  Corinthians  opposed  to  them,  came  out 
of  their  palisade  and  planted  themselves  with  their  faces 
towards  the  eastern  wall,  but  at  a  little  distance  from  it,  to 
intercept  the  Argeians  on  their  return.  The  latter  were 
forced  to  run  back  as  they  could,  huddling  close  along  the 
eastern  wall,  with  their  right  or  unshielded  side  exposed 
as  they  passed  to  the  spears  of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Before 
they  could  get  to  the  walls  of  Corinth,  they  were  met  and 
roughly  handled  by  the  victorious  Corinthian  exiles.  And 
even  when  they  came  to  the  walls,  those  within,  unwilling 
to  throw  open  the  gates  for  fear  of  admitting  the  enemy, 
contented  themselves  with  handing  down  ladders,  over 
which  the  defeated  Argeians  clambered  with  distress  and 
difficulty.  Altogether,  their  loss  in  this  disastrous  retreat 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  4, 10.  Kai  TO'J<  portion  of  Lechseum,  or  a  (pace 

tii/  2ixuu>«iou<  cxpitijsav  xil  in-  apart  from  (but  adjoining  to)  tba 

awiaacru  TO  otaupufia  cSiu>xov  trl  wall  which  encircled  Lcchn-um, 

OiXasjav,  ill  ixti  xoXXouc  sutuiv  yet  still  within  the  Long  Walls. 

dnsxT«ivai».  Otherwise  the  fugitive  Sikyonians 

It  would  appear  from  hence  that  could  hardly  have  got  down  to  the 

there  must  have  been  an  open  sea. 
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The  Lace- 
daemonians 
pull  down 
a  portion 
of  the  Long 
Walls  be- 
tween Co- 
rinth and 
Lechaeum, 
go  as  to 


was  frightful.  Their  dead  (says  Xenophon)  lay  piled  up 
like  heaps  of  stones  or  wood. »  , 

This  victory  of  Praxitas  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
though  it  did  not  yet  make  them  masters  of  Le- 
chaeum, 2  was  nevertheless  of  considerable  im- 
portance. Shortly  afterwards  they  received 
reinforcements  which  enabled  them  to  turn  it  to 
still  better  account.  The  first  measure  of 
Praxitas  was  to  pull  down  a  considerable  breadth 
of  the  two  walls,  leaving  a  breach  which  opened 
open  a  free  free  passage  for  any  Lacedaemonian  army  from 
across5.—  Sikyon  to  reach  and  pass  the  isthmus.  He  then 
They  cap-  marched  his  troops  through  the  breach,  forward 

ture  Krom-  ,,  j    A      »T  j.      •        AI_      j.          /i 

myon  and  on  the  road  to  Megara,  capturing  the  two  Co- 
Sidus.  rinthian  dependencies  of  Krommyon  and  Sidus 

on  the  Saronic  Grulf,  in  which  he  placed  garrisons.  Return- 
ing back  by  the  road  south  of  Corinth,  he  occupied  Epieikia 
on  the  frontier  of  Epidaurus,  as  a  protection  to  the  territory 
of  the  latter  against  incursions  from  Corinth — and  then 
disbanded  his  army. 

A  desultory  warfare  was  carried  on  during  the  ensuing 
winter  and  spring  between  the  opposite  garrisons 
in  Corinth  and  Sikyon.  It  was  now  that  the 
Athenian  Iphikrates,  in  the  former  place,  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  the  head  of  his  merce- 
nary peltasts,  whom,  after  their  first  organization 
by  Konon,  he  had  trained  to  effective  tactics 
under  the  strictest  discipline,  and  whose  move- 
ments he  conducted  with  consummate  skill. 
His  genius  introduced  improvements  both  in 
their  armour  and  in  their  clothing.  He  leng- 
thened by  one  half  both  the  light  javelin  and 


B.C.  391. 

Effective 
warfare 
carried  on 
by  the  light 
troops 
under 
Iphikratfts 
at  Corinth 
— military 
genius  and 
improve- 
ments of 
Iphikrates. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  12.  OS-rux; 
iv  oXiYf  itoXXoi  Irsaciv,  UJOTS  el9to- 
(xsvoi  6pav  oi  fivQpcuzoi  otupoos  aitoy, 
£6Xu>v,  XiSou,  TOTS  eOeaaavto  au>poi>< 

VEXpU)V. 

A  singular  form  of  speech. 

*  Diodorus  (xiv.  F8)  represents 
that  the  Lacedaemonians  on  this 
occasion  surprised  and  heldLechse- 
um,  defeating  the  general  body  of 
the  confederates  who  came  out 
from  Corinth  to  ratake  it.  But  his 


narrative  of  all  these  circumstances 
differs  materially  from  that  of 
Xenophon;  whom  I  here  follow 
in  preference,  making  allowance 
for  great  partiality,  and  for  much 
confusion  and  obscurity. 

Xenophon  gives  us  plainly  to 
understand,  that  Lechaeum  was  not 
captured  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
until  the  following  year,  by  Agesi- 
laus  and  Teleutias. 

It  is  to  be  recollected  that  Xe- 
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the  short  sword,  which  the  Thracian  peltasts  habitually 
carried;  he  devised  a  species  of  leggings,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Iphikratides;  and  he  thus  combined,  better 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  rapid  motion — power  of 
acting  in  difficult  ground  and  open  order — effective  attack 
either  by  missiles  or  hand  to  hand — and  dexterous  retreat 
in  case  of  need. l  As  yet  he  was  but  a  young  officer,  in 


nophon  had  particular  means  of 
knowing  what  was  done  by  Age- 
silans,  and  therefore  deserves  credit 
on  that  head — always  allowing  for 
partiality.  Diodorus  does  not  men- 
tion Agesilaus  in  connexion  with 
the  proceedings  at  Lechacum. 

1  Diodor.  xv.  44 ;  Cornelius  Xepos, 
Vit.  Iphicrat.  c.  2;  Polyaen.  iii.  9, 
10.  Compare  Behdantz,  Vitae  Iphi- 
cratif,  Chabriae,  et  Timothei,  c.  2, 
7  (Berlin,  1845)— a  very  useful  and 
instructive  publication. 

In  describing  the  improvements 
made  by  Iphikrates  in  the  arma- 
ture of  his  peltasts,  I  have  not 
exactly  copied  cither  Nepos  or 
Diodorus,  who  both  appear  to  me 
confused  in  their  statements.  Tou 
would  imagine,  in  reading  their 
account  (and  so  it  has  been  stated 
by  Weber,  Prolegg.  ad  Demosth. 
eont.  Aristokr.  p.  xxxv.),  that  there 
were  no  peltasts  in  Greece  prior 
to  Ipbikratcs ;  that  he  was  the  first 
to  transform  heavy-armed  boplites 
into  light-armed  peltasts,  and  to 
introduce  from  Thrace  the  light 
shield  or  pell  a,  not  only  smaller 
in  size  than  the  round  ia^U  carried 
by  the  hoplite,  but  also  without 
the  ITU;,  or  surrounding  metallic 
rim  of  the  dai:U,  seemingly  con- 
nected by  outside  bars  or  spokes 
of  metal  with  the  exterior  central 
knob  or  projection  (umfto)  which 
the  hoplite  pushed  before  him  in 
close  combat.  The  pelta,  smaller 
and  lighter  than  the  dixlc,  was 
apparently  square  or  oblong  and 
not  round:  though  it  had  no  (TU«, 
it  often  had  thin  plates  of  brass, 
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as  we  may  see  by  Xenophon, 
Anab.  v.  2,  29,  so  that  the  explana- 
tion of  it  given  in  the  Scholia  ad 
Platon.  Legg.  vii.  p.  813  must  be 
taken  with  reserve. 

But  Grecian  peltasts  existed  be- 
fore the  time  of  Iphikrates  (Xen. 
Hellen.  i.  2,  1  and  elsewhere).  He 
did  not  first  introduce  them;  he 
found  them  already  there,  and  im- 
proved their  armature.  But  Dio- 
dorus and  Nepos  affirm  that  he 
lengthened  the  spears  of  the  pel- 
tasts to  a  measure  half  as  long 
again  as  those  of  the  hoplites  (or 
twice  as  long,  if  we  believe  Nepos), 
and  the  swords  in  proportion — 
uT,'j:T,3i  (xiv  ri  SopOTi  7)u.io).lu: 
u.tYe<Ut— hastae  modum  duplicavit." 
Now  this  I  apprehend  to  be  not 
exact;  nor  is  it  true  (as  Nepos 
asserts)  that  the  Grecian  hoplites 
carried  "short  spears"— "brevibns 
hastis."  The  spear  of  the  Grecian 
hoplite  was  long  (though  not  so 
long  as  that  of  the  heavy  and 
compact  Macedonian  phalanx  after- 
wards became),  and  it  appears  to 
me  incredible  that  Iphikrates 
should  have  given  to  his  light 
and  active  peltast  a  spear  twice 
as  long,  or  half  as  long  again,  as 
that  of  the  hoplite.  Both  Diodorus 
and  Nepos  have  mistaken  by  making 
their  comparison  with  the  arms  of 
the  hoplite,  to  which  the  changes 
of  Iphikratis  had  no  reference. 
The  peltast  both  before  and  after 
Iphikrates  did  not  carry  a  spear 
but  a  javelin,  which  he  employed 
as  a  missile,  to  hurl,  not  to  thrust ; 
he  was  essentially  an  axo-marr,-. 
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the  beginning  of  his  military  career.  *  We  must  therefore 
presume  that  these  improvements  were  chiefly  of  later  date, 
the  suggestions  of  his  personal  experience;  but  even  now, 
the  successes  of  his  light  troops  were  remarkable.  Attacking 
Phlius,  he  entrapped  the  Fhliasians  into  an  ambuscade, 
and  inflicted  on  them  a  defeat  so  destructive,  that  they 
were  obliged  to  invoke  the  aid  of  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison 
for  the  protection  of  their  city.  He  gained  a  victory  near 
Sikyon,  and  earned  his  incursions  over  all  Arcadia,  to  the 
very  gates  of  the  cities;  damaging  the  Arcadian  hoplites 
so  severely,  that  they  became  afraid  to  meet  him  in  the 
field.  His  own  peltasts  however,  though  full  of  confidence 
against  these  Peloponnesian  hoplites,  still  retained  their 
awe  and  their  reluctance  to  fight  against  Lacedaemonians;2 
who  on  their  side  despised  them,  but  despised  their  own 
allies  still  more.  "Our  friends  fear  these  peltasts,  as 
children  fear  hobgoblins" — said  the  Lacedaemonians  sar- 
castically, endeavouring  to  set  the  example  of  courage  by 
ostentatious  demonstrations  of  their  own  round  the  walls 
of  Corinth.  3 


or  javelin-shooter  (see  Xenoph. 
Hellen.  iv.  5,  14;  vi.  1,  9).  Of 
course  the  javelin  might,  in  case 
of  need,  serve  to  thrust,  but  this 
was  not  its  appropriate  employ- 
ment: e  converse,  the  spear  might 
be  hurled  (under  advantageous 
circumstances ,  from  the  higher 
ground  against  an  enemy  below — 
Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  4,  16;  v.  4,  52), 
but  its  proper  employment  was,  to 
be  held  and  thrust  forward. 

What  Iphikrates  really  did,  was, 
to  lengthen  both  the  two  offensive 
weapons  which  the  peltast  carried, 
before  his  time— the  javelin,  and 
the  sword.  He  made  the  javelin 
a  longer  and  heavier  weapon,  re- 
quiring a  more  practised  hand  to 
throw — but  also  competent  to  inflict 
more  serious  wounds,  and  capable 
of  being  used  with  more  deadly 
effect  if  the  peltasts  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  close  fight  on 
advantageous  terms.  Possibly  Iphi- 
krates not  only  lengthened  the 
weapon,  but  also  improved  its 


point  and  efficacy  in  other  ways; 
making  it  more  analogous  to  the 
formidable  Roman  pilum.  Whether 
he  made  any  alteration  in  thepelta 
itself,  we  do  not  know. 

The  name  Iphikratides,  given  to 
these  new-fashioned  leggings  or 
boots,  proves  to  us  that  Welling- 
ton and  Bliicher  are  not  the  first 
eminent  generals  who  have  lent 
an  honourable  denomination  to 
boots  and  shoes. 

1  Justin,  vi.  6. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  16;  Diodor. 
xiv.  91. 

Too?  (j-evtoi  AaxeSai|Aoviou?  OUTUK 
au  ot  iteXTaotai  eosStaav,  to?  irtoi; 
dxovTiajxaTOi  ou  rcpoa^saav  TOI«  651- 
/.itoLi;,  &C. 

Compare  the  sentiment  of  the 
light  troops  in  the  attack  of Sphak- 
teria,  when  they  were  awe-struck 
and  afraid  at  first  to  approach  the 
Lacedemonian  hoplites— T$  yvtufjLT) 
8e8o'jXio|x£voi  cu?  er.'i  Aaxe8ai|ioviou<;, 
Ac.  (Thucyd.  iv.  34). 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  17.    toote  ol 
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The  breach  made  in  the  Long  Walls  of  Corinth  by 
Praxitas  had  laid  open  the  road  for  a  Pelo- 

i        .,1          .     ,        .  ,, .  B.C.  391. 

ponnesian  army  to  march  either  into  Attica  or 
Boeotia. »     Fortunately  for  the  Athenians,  they  nihaeusAre-e" 
had  already  completed  the  rebuilding  of  their   store  the 
own  Long  Walls ;  but  they  were  so  much  alarmed  be°t"£>enaUs 
by  the  new  danger,  that  they  marched  with  their   Corinth  and 
full  force,  and  with  masons  and  carpenters  ac-   ^.expedi? 
companying,2  to  Corinth.     Here,  with  that  ce-   tion  of  the 
lerity  of  work  for  whichthey  were  distinguished, 3  kf^Agesi- 
they  in  a  few  days  re-established  completely  the   laus,  who, 
western  wall;  the  more  important  of  the  two,   ^t'n0TCee.rt 
since  it  formed  the  barrier  against  the  incursions   leutias,  re- 
of  the  Lacedaemonians  from  Sikyon.    They  had    j^f*  wails 
then  a  secure  position,   and   could   finish  the   and  cap- 
eastern  wall  at  their  leisure;  which  they  accord-   chafum^" 
ingly  did,  and  then  retired,  leaving  it  to  the 
confederate  troops  in  Corinth  to  defend. 

This  advantage,  however,  a  very  material  one,  was 
again  overthrown  by  the  expedition  of  the  Lacedaemonian 
king  Agesilaus  during  the  same  summer.  At  the  head  of 

fxiv   AaxcSouftiviot    xcti    eitiaxibit 


cai8dpi3,  Ac. 

This  is  a  camp-jest  of  the  time, 
which  we  have  to  thank  Xenophon 
for  preserving. 

1  Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii.  17.  dvane- 
•caao?  tjj?  IleXoJtovv^oou  TO;  iti>Xs«, 
*c. 

Respecting  the  Long  Walls  of 
Corinth,  as  part  of  a  line  of  defence 
which  barred  ingress  to,  or  egress 
from  ,  Peloponnesus  —  Colonel 
Leake  remarks— "The  narrative  of 
Xenophon  shows  the  great  im- 
portance of  the  Corinthian  Long 
Walls  in  time  of  war.  They  com- 
pleted a  line  of  fortification  from 
the  summit  of  the  Acro-Corinthus 
to  the  sea,  and  thus  intercepted 
the  most  direct  and  easy  com- 
munication from  the  Isthmus  into 
Peloponnesus.  For  the  rugged 
mountain,  which  borders  the  south- 
ern side  of  the  Isthmian  plain, 


has  only  two  passes  —  one,  by  the 
opening  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Acro-Corinthus,  which  obliged  an 
enemy  to  pass  under  the  eastern 
side  of  Corinth,  and  was  moreover 
defended  by  a  particular  kind  of 
fortification,  as  some  remains  of 
walls  still  testify  —  the  other,  along 
the  shore  at  Cenchreiae,  which  was 
also  a  fortified  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  Corinthians.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  the  pass  of  CenchreisB, 
in  all  operations  between  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians,  and  an  enemy  without 
the  Isthmus"  (Leake,  Travels  in 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  ch.  xxviii.  p.  254). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Aratus,  c.  16; 
and  the  operations  of  Epaminon- 
das  as  described  by  Diodorus,  xv. 
68. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,   18.     iX94v- 


ttxTovtov,  Ac. 
shows     how 
alarmed. 
'  Thucyd.  vi.  98 


The  word    ic 
much     they 


it  2 
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a  full  Lacedsemonian  and  Peloponnesian  force,  lie  first 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  there  spent  some 
time  in  ravaging  all  the  cultivated  plain.  From  hence  he 
passed  over  the  mountain-road  by  Tenea  1  into  the  plain  of 
Corinth,  to  the  foot  of  the  newly-repaired  Long  "Walls. 
Here  his  brother  Teleutias,  who  had  recently  superseded 
Herippidas  as  admiral  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  came  to 
cooperate  with  him  in  a  joint  attack,  by  sea  and  land,  on 
the  new  Walls  and  on  Lechaeum.2  The  presence  of  this 
naval  force  rendered  the  Long  "Walls  difficult  to  maintain, 
since  troops  could  be  disembarked  in  the  interval  between 
them,  where  the  Sikyonians  in  the  previous  battle  had 
been  beaten  and  pursued  down  to  the  sea.  Agesilaus  and 
Teleutias  were  strong  enough  to  defeat  the  joint  force  of 
the  four  confederated  armies,  and  to  master  not  only  the 
Long  "Walls,  but  also  the  port  ofLechseum3  with  its  docks 


1  The  words  stand  in  the  text  of 
Xenophon— eoOui;  exsiQsv  Orcepfla- 
X<bv  xorcdt  Tef£av  e'1?  KopivBov.  A 
straight  march  from  the  Argeian 
territory  to  Corinth  could  not 
possibly  carry  Agesilaus  by  Tegea  ; 
Koeppen  proposes  Teveav,  which 
I  accept,  as  geographically  suit- 
able. I  am  not  certain  however 
that  it  is  right;  the  Agesilaus  of 
Xenophon  has  the  words  xato  ti 

<JT£vi. 

About  the  probable  situation  of 
Tenea,  see  Colonel  Leake,  Travels 
in  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  321;  also  his 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  400. 

«  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  4,  19-iv.  8, 
10,  11. 

It  was  rather  late  in  the  autumn 
of  393  B.C.  that  the  Lacedtemonian 
maritime  operations  in  the  Corin- 
thian Gulf  began,  against  the  fleet 
recently  equipped  by  the  Corin- 
thians out  of  the  funds  lent  by 
Fharnabazus.  First  the  Lacedae- 
monian Polemarchus  was  named 
admiral ;  he  was  slain, — and  his 
secretary  Pollis,  who  succeeded 
to  his  command,  retired  afterwards 
wounded.  Next  came  Herippidas 
to  the  command,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Teleutias.  Now  if  we 


allow  to  Herippidas  a  year  of 
command  (the  ordinary  duration 
of  a  Lacedaemonian  admiral's 
appointment),  and  to  the  other 
two  something  less  than  a  year, 
since  their  time  was  brought  to 
an  end  by  accidents— we  shall  find 
that  the  appointment  of  Teleutias 
will  fall  in  the  spring  or  early 
summer  of  391  B.C.,  the  year  of 
this  expedition  of  Agesilaua. 

*  Andokides  de  Face,  s.  18;  Xen. 
Hellen.  iv.  4,  19.  I\<iptfivt-o  8s 
aOrqi  ('AyTjjiXifo)  xai  6  081X06? 
TeXeutiot?  XCITO  OiXaoaav,  lycov  tptr(- 
psti;  its  pi  Su>8«xcr  <UUTS  (laxapi'saCai 

aOT<I>V  TT)V  (17)T£pa,  5TI  Tfl  OUT7) 
T)(JLSpOL  U)v  ST6XSV  6  (lEVXaTOY^V 

ToteixTj  Ttbv  roXepilujv,  6  8i 
x  a  T  a  SaXoaoav  ta<;vau4  xol 

•CO    veibpia    TJpTjXE. 

This  last  passage  indicates  de- 
cidedly that  Lechseum  was  not 
taken  until  this  joint  attack  by 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias.  And  the 
authority  of  Xenophon  on  the 
point  is  superior,  in  my  judge- 
ment, to  that  of  Diodorus  (xiv. 
86),  who  represents  Lechaaum  to 
have  been  taken  in  the  year  be- 
fore, on  the  occasion  when  the 
Lacedicmonians  were  first  ad- 
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and  the  ships  within  them;  thus  breaking  up  the  naval 
power  of  Corinth  in  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Lechaeum  now 
became  a  permanent  post  of  hostility  against  Corinth, 
occupied  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison  and  occasionally  by 
the  Corinthian  exiles ;  while  any  second  rebuilding  of  the 
Corinthian  Long  "Walls  by  the  Athenians  became  im- 
possible. After  this  important  success,  Agesilaus  returned 
to  Sparta.  Neither  he  nor  his  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
especially  the  Amyklaeans,  were  ever  willingly  absent 
from  the  festival  of  the  Hyakinthia:  nor  did  he  now 
disdain  to  take  his  station  in  the  chorus,1  under  the 


rnittcd  by  treachery  within  the 
Long  Walls. 

The  passage  from  AristeidSs  the 
rhetor,  referred  to  by  Wesseling, 
Mr.  Clinton,  and  others,  only 
mentions  the  battle  at  Lechseum— 
not  the  capture  of  the  port.  Xe- 
nophon  also  mentions  a  battle  as 
having  taken  place  close  to 
Lecheeum,  between  the  two  Long 
Walls,  on  the  occasion  when  Dio- 
dorus  talks  of  the  capture  of 
Lecheeum;  so  that  Aristeides  is 
more  in  harmony  with  Xenophon 
than  with  Diodorns. 

A  few  months  prior  to  this  joint 
attack  of  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias, 
the  Athenians  had  come  with  an 
army,  and  with  masons  and  car- 
penters, for  the  express  purpose 
of  rebuilding  the  Long  Walls  which 
Prazitas  had  in  part  broken  down. 
This  step  would  have  been  both 
impracticable  and  useless,  if  the 
Lacedccmonians  had  stood  then  in 
possession  of  Lechaeum. 

There  is  one  passage  of  Xeno- 
phon, indeed,  which  looks  as  if 
the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  in 
possession  of  Lechceum  before  this 
expedition  of  the  Athenians  to  re- 
establish the  Long  Walls—  AUTO'I 
(the  Lacedemonians)  8'  tx  TOO 
Atjraiovi  6p|x«i>|xfvoi  »'V»  |xip« 
xai  TOI<  TU>V  Kr,pi-<0iujv  9'jfiai,  xo- 

xX(|>     Ittpi     TO     S8TU     TU>V      Klplv'JiiD-i 

latpsTeoorro  (iv.  4,  17).    But  who- 


ever reads  attentively  the  sections 
from  15  to  19  inclusive,  will  see 
(I  think)  that  this  affirmation  may 
well  refer  to  a  period  after,  and 
not  before,  the  capture  of  Lechseum 
by  Agesilaus  ;  for  it  has  reference 
to  the  general  contempt  shown 
by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  the 
peltastsof  Iphikrates,  as  contrasted 
with  the  terror  displayed  by  the 
Mantineians  and  others,  of  these 
game  peltasts.  Even  if  this  were 
otherwise,  however,  I  should  still 
say  that  the  passages  which  I  have 
produced  above  from  Xenophon 
show  plainly  that  he  represents 
Lechoeum  to  have  been  captured 
by  Agesilaus  and  Teleutias;  and 
that  the  other  words,  ex  too  AE- 
y_aioo  6pu.tbu.evoi,  if  they  really 
implied  anything  inconsistent  with 
this,  must  be  regarded  as  an  inac- 
curacy. 

I  will  add  that  the  chapter  of 
Diodorus,  xiv.  8fi,  puts  into  one 
year  events  which  cannot  all  be 
supposed  to  have  taken  place  ID 
that  same  year. 

Had  Lechfcnm  been  in  possession 
and  occupation  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians, in  the  year  preceding 
the  joint  attack  by  Agesilaus  and 
Teleutias,  Xenophon  would  surely 
have  mentioned  it  in  iv.  4,  14;  for 
it  was  a  more  important  post  than 
Sikyon,  for  acting  against  Corinth. 

>  Xen.  Agesilaus,  ii.  17. 
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orders  of  the  choric  conductor,  for  the  paean  in  honour  of 
Apollo. 

It  was  thus  that  the  Long  Walls,  though  rebuilt  by 
B.C.  89i.  fcb-6  Athenians  in  the  preceding  year,  were  again 
Alarm  of  permanently  overthrown,  and  the  road  for 
Athens  and  Lacedaemonian  armies  to  march  beyond  the 
the* 'capture  Isthmus  once  more  laid  open.  So  much  were 
of  the  the  Athenians  and  the  Boeotians  alarmed  at  this 

of°Corinth1.8  new  success>  that  both  appear  to  have  become 
Proposi-  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  have  sent  envoys  to 
uTsparu'to  Sparta.  The  Thebans  are  said  to  have  offered 
solicit  to  recognise  Orchomenus  (which  was  now  oc- 
dfscussion's6  cupie(l  by  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison)  as  auto- 
come  to  no  nomous  and  disconnected  from  the  Boeotian 
federation;  while  the  Athenian  envoys  seem  to 
have  been  favourably  received  at  Sparta,  and  to  have  found 
the  Lacedaemonians  disposed  to  make  peace  on  better  terms 
than  those  which  had  been  proposed  during  the  late  dis- 
cussions with  Tiribazus  (hereafter  to  be  noticed) ;  recogni- 
sing the  newly-built  Athenian  Walls,  restoring  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  and  Skyros  to  Athens,  and  guaranteeing  autonomy 
to  each  separate  city  in  the  Grecian  world.  The  Athenian 
envoys  at  Sparta  having  provisionally  accepted  these 
terms,  forty  days  were  allowed  for  reference  to  the  people 
of  Athens;  to  which  place  Lacedaemonian  envoys  were  sent 
as  formal  bearers  of  the  propositions.  The  Argeians  and 
Corinthians,  however,  strenuously  opposed  the  thoughts  of 
peace,  urging  the  Athenians  to  continue  the  war;  besides 
which,  it  appears  that  many  Athenian  citizens  thought 
that  large  restitution  ought  to  have  been  made  of  Athe- 
nian property  forfeited  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, — and 
that  the  Thracian  Chersonese  ought  to  have  been  given 
back  as  well  as  the  three  islands.  On  these  and  other 
grounds,  the  Athenian  people  refused  to  sanction  the 
recommendation  of  their  envoys ;  though  Andokides,  one 
of  those  envoys,  in  a  discourse  still  extant,  earnestly 
advised  that  they  should  accept  the  peace. l 

1  Our  knowledge  of  the  abortive  borrowed  from  Philochorus— OiXo- 

negotiations    adverted    to    in    the  y.opot  (isv  ouv  Xeyst   xal  sX9eIv   Toy? 

text,    is  derived,    partly  from  the  itpeapsn  ex  AaxsSaipiovo;,  xai  dnpix- 

third  Oration  of  Andokides  called  too?  dvsXSeiv,   (JLTJ  netaavTo;  too  'Av- 

De  Pace — partly  from  a  statement  SoxiSou. 

contained  in  the  Argument  of  that  Whether   Philochorus    had    any 

Oration,     and    purporting    to    be  additional  grounds  to  rest  upon, 
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The    war    being    thus    continued,    Corinth,    though 
defended  by  a  considerable  confederate  force,  including 


other  than  this  very  oration  itself, 
may  appear  doubtful.  But  at  any 
rate,  this  important  fragment  (which 
I  do  not  see  noticed  among  the 
fragments  of  Philochorus  in  M. 
Didot's  collection)  counts  for  some 
farther  evidence  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  peace  proposed  and  dis- 
cussed, hut  not  concluded. 

Neither  Xenophon  nor  Diodorus 
make  any  mention  of  such  mission 
to  Sparta,  or  discussion  at  Athens, 
as  that  which  forms  the  subject  of 
the  Andokidean  oration.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  neither  of  them 
gays  anything  which  goes  to  con- 
tradict the  reality  of  the  event; 
nor  can  we  in  this  case  found  any 
strong  negative  inference  on  the 
mere  silence  of  Xenophon,  in  the 
case  of  a  pacific  proposition  which 
ultimately  came  to  nothing. 

If  indeed  we  could  be  certain 
that  the  oration  of  Andokides  was 
genuine,  it  would  of  itself  he 
sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
of  the  mission  to  which  it  relates. 
It  would  be  sufficient  evidence, 
not  only  without  corroboration 
from  Xenophon,  but  even  against 
any  contradictory  statement  pro- 
ceeding from  Xenophon.  But  un- 
fortunately, the  rhetor  Dionysius 
pronounced  this  oration  to  be 
spurious;  which  introduces  a  doubt 
and  throws  us  upon  the  investiga- 
tion of  collateral  probabilities.  I 
have  myself  a  decided  opinion 
(already  stated  more  than  once), 
that  another  out  of  the  four  orations 
•scribed  to  Andokides  (I  mean  the 
fourth  oration,  entitled  against 
Alkibiades)  is  spurious;  and  I 
was  inclined  to  the  same  suspicion 
with  respect  to  this  present  oration 
De  Pace ;  a  suspicion,  which  I 
expressed  in  a  former  volume  (Ch. 
xlv.).  But  on  studying  over  again 


with  attention  this  oration  De  Pace, 
I  find  reason  to  retract  my  sus- 
picion, and  to  believe  that  the 
oration  may  be  genuine.  It  has 
plenty  of  erroneous  allegations  as 
to  matter  of  fact,  especially  in 
reference  to  times  prior  to  the 
battle  of  JEgospotami;  hut  not 
one,  so  far  as  I  can  detect,  which 
conflicts  with  the  situation  to  which 
the  orator  addresses  himself — nor 
which  requires  us  to  pronounce  it 
spurious. 

Indeed  in  considering  this  situ- 
ation (which  is  the  most  important 
point  to  be  studied  when  we  are 
examining  the  genuineness  of  an 
oration),  we  find  a  partial  coin- 
cidence in  Xenophon,  which  goes 
to  strengthen  our  affirmative  confi- 
dence. One  point  much  insisted 
upon  in  the  oration,  is,  that  the 
Boeotians  were  anxious  to  make 
peace  with  Sparta,  and  were  willing 
to  relinquish  Orchomenus  (s.  13-20). 
Now  Xenophon  also  mentions,  three 
or  four  months  afterwards,  the  Boeo- 
tians as  being  anxious  for  peace, 
and  as  sending  envoys  to  Agesi- 
laus  to  ask  on  what  terms  it  would 
be  granted  to  them  (Xen.  Hellen. 
iv.  5,  6).  This  coincidence  is  of 
some  value  in  reference  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  oration. 

Assuming  the  oration  to  be 
genuine,  its  date  is  pretty  clearly 
marked,  and  is  rightly  placed  by 
Mr.  Fynes  Clinton  in  391  B.C.  It 
was  in  the  autumn  or  winter  of 
that  year,  four  years  after  the 
commencement  of  the  war  in  Boeotia 
which  began  in  395  B.C.  (s.  20).  It 
was  after  the  capture  of  Lechteum, 
which  took  place  in  the  summer 
of  391  B.C. — and  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Lacedemonian  tnora 
by  Iphikrates,  which  took  place 
in  the  spring  of  300  B.C.  For  An- 
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Athenian  hoplites  *  under  Kallias,  and  peltasts  under 
Iphikrates,  became  much  pressed  by  the  hostile  posts  at 

Lechaeum  as  well  as  at  Krommyon  and  Sidus — 
B.C.  390.  an(j  jjy  its  own  exiles  as  the  most  active  of  all 
Advantages  enemies.  Still  however  there  remained  the 
thTcorin^  peninsula  and  the  fortification  of  Peirseum 
thians  from  as  an  undisturbed  shelter  for  the  Corinthian 
of  P^raum.  servants  and  cattle,  and  a  source  of  subsistence 
At  the  in-  for  the  city.  Pcirseuni  was  an  inland  post 
the^xnes"  northeast  of  Corinth,  in  the  centre  of  that 
Agesiiaus  peninsula  which  separates  the  two  innermost 
forth  with  recesses  of  the  Krissaean  Gulf — the  Bay  of 
an  army  to  Lechseum  on  its  south-west,  the  Bay  called 

Alkyonis,  between  Kreusis  and  Olmiae  (now 
Psatho  Bay),  on  its  north-east.  Across  this  latter  bay 
Corinth  communicated  easily,  through  Peiraeum  and  the 
fortified  port  of  (Enoe,  with  Kreusis  the  port  of  Thespiae 
in  Bceotia. l  The  Corinthian  exiles  now  prevailed  upon 
Agesiiaus  to  repeat  his  invasion  of  the  territory,  partly  in 
order  that  they  might  deprive  the  city  of  the  benefits  which 
it  derived  from  Peiraeum — partly  in  order  that  they  might 
also  appropriate  to  themselves  the  honour  of  celebrating 
the  Isthmian  games,  which  were  just  approaching.  The 
Spartan  King  accordingly  marched  forth,  at  the  head 
of  a  force  composed  of  Lacedaemonians  and  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  allies,  first  to  Lechaeum,  and  thence  to  the 
Isthmus,  specially  so  called;  that  is,  the  sacred  precinct  of 
Poseidon  near  Schoenus  on  the  Saronic  Grulf,  at  the 

dokides    emphatically     intimates,  of  Corinth,  when  I  observe  that  he 

that  at  the  moment  when  he  spoke,  assigns  the  destruction  of  the  mora 

not  one   military  success   had    yet  to  the  year  392  B.C.,    a  year  before 

been    obtained    against  the   Lace-  the  date   which   he   rightly   allots 

dsemonians — XOITOI    iroiac   iivo?    ov  to  the  Andokidean  oration.   I  have 

exeivot  itap'  rjp.u>v  eipfjvT)?  ITU^OV,  el  placed  (though  upon  other  grounds) 

(jLtav|x6vov|xdxT)v   TJTT^()T)OOV;  the  destruction  of  the  mora  in  the 

(s.  19).    This  could  never  have  been  spring  of  390  B.C.,   which  receives 

said   after  the   destruction   of  the  additional    confirmation   from  this 

Lacedaemonian  mora,   which  made  passage  of  Andokides. 

go  profound  a  sensation  throughout  Both    Valckenaer     and     Sluiter 

Greece,  and  so  greatly  altered  the  (Lect.  Andocid.  c.  xt   consider  the 

temper   of  the   contending  parties,  oration   of  Andokides   de  Pace   as 

And    it    seems   to    me    one    proof  genuine;   Taylor  and  other  critics 

(among    others)    that    Mr.    Fynes  hold  the  contrary  opinion. 

Clinton   has   not   placed  correctly  '  Xen.  Agesil.  ii.  18. 
the  events  subsequent  to  the  battle 
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narrowest  breadth   of  the  Isthmus,  where   the  biennial 
Isthmian  festival  was  celebrated. 

It  was  the  month  of  April  or  beginning  of  May,  and 

the  festival  had  actually  begun,  under  the  pre-  B>c-  390- 

sidency  of  the  Corinthians  from  the  city  who  isthmian 

were  in  alliance  with  Argos;  a  body  of  Argeians  festival— 

being  present  as  guards.1  But  on  the  approach  disturbs  the 

of  Agesilaus,  they  immediately  retired  to  the  celebration. 

city  by  the  road  to  Kenchrese,  leaving  their  sa-  thian  OI 

crifices  half-finished.  Not  thinking  fit  to  disturb  exidles'hi 

their  retreat,  Agesilaus  proceeded  first  to  offer  protection, 

sacrifice  himself,  and  then,  took  a  position  close  celebrate 

at  hand,  in  the  sacred  ground  of  Poseidon,  while  when  he'  is 

the   Corinthian   exiles   went  through   the   so-  gon.^ the 

lemnities  indue  form,  and  distributed  the  parsley  thfoni 

wreaths  to  the  victors.     After  remaining  three  come  forth 

days,  Agesilaus  marched  away  to  attack  Peiraeum.  City,  and 

He  had  no  sooner  departed  than  the  Corinthians  perform  tho 

from  the  city  came  forth,  celebrated  the  festival,  SveV'agiUn. 
and  distributed  the  wreaths,  a  second  time. 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  6,  1;  Plu- 
tarch, Ageiil.  c.  21. 

Xenophon,  who  writes  his  his- 
tory in  the  style  and  language  of 
a  partisan,  says  that  Lthe  Argeians 
celebrated  the  festival,  Corinth 
having  now  become  Argos. "  Bat 
it  seems  plain  that  the  truth  was 
as  I  have  stated  in  the  text— and 
that  the  Argeians  stood  by  (with 
others  of  the  confederates  prob- 
ably also)  to  protect  the  Corin- 
thians of  the  city  in  the  exercise 
of  their  usual  privilege;  just  as 
Agesilaus,  immediately  afterwards, 
stood  by  to  protect  the  Corinthian 
exiles  while  they  were  doing  the 
same  thing. 

Thelitbmian  games  were  trieteric, 
that  is,  celebrated  in  every  alter- 
nate year;  in  one  of  the  spring 
months,  abont  April  or  perhaps 
the  beginning  of  May  (the  Greek 
months  being  lunar,  no  one  of 
them  would  coincide  regularly 
with  any  one  of  our  calendar 
months,  year  after  year) ;  and  in 


the  second  and  fourth  Olympic 
years.  From  Thucydides,  viii.  9, 
10,  we  know  that  this  festival  was 
celebrated  in  April  412  B.C.;  that 
is,  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year  of  Olympiad  91,  about  two 
or  three  months  before  the  festival 
of  Olympiad  92. 

Dodwell  (Do  Cyclis  Diss.  vi.  2, 
just  cited),  Corsini  (Diss.  Agonis- 
tic, iv.  3),  and  Schneider  in  his 
note  to  this  passage  of  Xenophon 
—all  state  the  Isthmian  games  to 
have  been  celebrated  in  the  first 
and  third  Olympic  years;  which 
is,  in  my  judgement,  a  mistake. 
Dodwell  erroneously  states  the 
Isthmian  games  mentioned  in 
Thucydides,  viii.  9,  to  have  been 
celebrated  at  the  beginning  of 
Olympiad  92,  instead  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  the  fourth  year  of 
Olympiad  91:  a  mistake  pointed 
out  by  Krttger  (ad  loc.)  as  well  as 
by  Foppo  and  Dr.  Arnold  ;  although 
the  argumentation  of  the  latter, 
founded  upon  the  time  of  the 
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PART  II. 


Agesilaug 

attacks 
Pemcum, 

•which  he 

captures, 
w'th'the 


Peiraeum  was  occupied  by  so  numerous  a  guard,  com- 
prising Iphikrates  and  his  peltasts.  that  Agesi- 

f  ,      ,.  ,  .          ,  *     .          ' 

laus,  instead  of  directly  attacking  it,  resorted  to 
the  stratagem  of  making  a  sudden  retrograde 

,     •,.     °  ,  •.     ,  -,    f~.°    .    ,,     -p,      n     .  .     " 

march  directly  towards  Corinth.  Probably  many 
°^  *^e  c^izens  were  &t  that  moment  absent  for 
the  second  celebration  of  the  festival;  so  that 
many  pri-      those  remaining  within,  on  hearing  of  the  ap- 

soners,  and  ,         /.     .     °  .,  i_       j     i 

much  proach   of  AgesiJaus,   apprehended  a  plot   to 

booty.  betray  the  city  to  him,  and  sent  in  haste  to  Pei- 

B.O.  390.  raeum  to  summon  back  Iphikrates  with  his  pel- 
tasts. Having  learnt  that  these  troops  had  passed  by  in 
the  night,  Agesilaus  forthwith  again  turned  his  course,  and 
marched  back  to  Peirseum,  which  he  himself  approached 
by  the  ordinary  road,  coasting  round  along  the  Bay  of 
Lechseum,  near  the  Therma,  or  warm  springs  which  are 
still  discernible;  l  while  he  sent  a  mora  or  division  of  troops 
to  get  round  the  place  by  a  mountain-road  more  in  the  in- 
terior, ascending  some  woody  heights  commanding  the 
town,  and  crowned  by  a  temple  of  Poseidon.  2  The  move- 
ment was  quite  effectual.  The  garrison  and  inhabitants  of 
Peiraeum,  seeing  that  the  place  had  become  indefensible, 
abandoned  it  on  the  next  day  with  all  their  cattle  and  pro- 
perty, to  take  refuge  in  the  Herseum,  or  sacred  ground  of 
Here  Akrsea,  near  the  western  cape  of  the  peninsula. 


Lacedaemonian  festival  of  the  Hya- 
kinthia,  is  extremely  uncertain. 
It  is  a  still  more  strange  idea  of 
Dodwell,  that  the  Isthmian  games 
were  celebrated  at  the  same  time 
as  the  Olympic  games  (Annal. 
Xenoph.  ad  ann.  392). 

1  See  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und 
Forschungen  in  Griechenland, 
chap.  i.  p.  3.  The  modern  village 
and  port  of  Imtraki  derives  its 
name  from  these  warm  springs, 
which  are  quite  close  to  it  and 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  of  Perachora  or  Peiracum; 
on  the  side  of  the  bay  opposite 
to  Lechffium,  but  near  the  point 
where  the  level  ground  constitu- 
ting  the  Isthmus  (properly  so- 
called),  ends—  and  where  the  rocky 
or  mountainous  region,  forming 


the  westernmost  portion  of  Gera- 
neia(or  the  peninsula  of  Peiroeum), 
begins.  The  language  of  Xcno- 
phon  therefore  when  he  comes  to 
describe  the  back-march  of  Agosi- 
laus  is  perfectly  accurate  —  yjoiq  8' 
EXTC£7tEpax6TO;  autou  Ta  Sspfjia  is  TO 
luXoT'i  too  Ac/atou,  &c.  (iv.  5,  8). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  4. 

Xenpphon  here  recounts  how 
Agesilaus  sent  up  ten  men  with 
fire  in  pans,  to  enable  those  on 
the  heights  to  make  fires  and 
warm  themselves  ;  the  night  being 
very  cold  and  rainy,  the  situation 
very  high,  and  the  troops  not 
having  come  out  with  blankets  or 
warm  covering  to  protect  them. 
They  kindled  large  fires,  and  the 
neighbouring  temple  of  Poseidon 
was  accidentally  burnt. 
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While  Agesilaus  marched  thither  towards  the  coast  in 
pursuit  of  them,  the  troops  descending  from  the  heights 
attacked  and  captured  (Enoe1 — the  Corinthian  town  of 
that  name  situated  near  the  Alkyonian  bay  over  against 
Kreusis  in  Boeotia.  A  large  booty  here  fell  into  their 
hands,  which  was  still  farther  augmented  by  the  speedy 
surrender  of  all  in  the  Herseum  to  Agesilaus,  without  con- 
ditions. Called  upon  to  determine  the  fate  of  the  prisoners, 
among  whom  were  included  men,  women,  and  children — 
freemen  and  slaves — with  cattle  and  other  property — 
Agesilaus  ordered  that  all  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Corinth  in  the  market-place  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  exiles:  and  that  all  the  rest 
should  be  sold  as  slaves.2  Though  he  did  not  here  inflict 
any  harder  measure  than  was  usual  in  Grecian  warfare,  the 
reader  who  reflects  that  this  sentence,  pronounced  by  one 
on  the  whole  more  generous  than  most  contemporary  com- 
manders, condemned  numbers  of  free  Corinthian  men  and 
women  to  a  life  of  degradation,  if  not  of  misery — will 
understand  by  contrast  the  encomiums  with  which  in  an- 
other volume  I  set  forth  the  magnanimity  of  Kallikratidas 
after  the  capture  of  Methymna;  when  he  refused,  in  spite 
of  the  importunity  of  his  allies,  to  sell  either  the  Methym- 
naean  or  the  Athenian  captives — and  when  he  proclaimed, 
the  exalted  principle,  that  no  free  Greek  should  be  sold 
into  slavery  by  any  permission  of  his.3 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  had  been  before  masters  of 
Lechseum,  Krommyon,  and  Sidus,  this  last  success  shut  up 
Corinth  on  its  other  side,  and  cut  off  its  communication 
with  Boaotia.  The  city  not  being  in  condition  to  hold  out 
much  longer,  the  exiles  already  began  to  lay  their  plans 
for  surprising  it  by  aid  of  friends  within.4  So  trium- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  6,  5.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  5-8. 

Thil    (Knot    must    not    be    con-  '  Xen.  Hollen.  i.  r,,  14.     See  Ch. 

founded  with   the  Athenian    town  Ixiv.  of  this  History, 

of   that    name,    which   lay  on   the  The   sale    of  prisoners    here   di- 

frontiers  of  Attica  towards  Boeotia.  rected    by    Agesilaus    belies    the 

So    also    the    town   of   Peira-nm  encomiums     of     his     biographers 

here    noticed    must    not    be    con-  (Xen.  Agesil.  vii.  6;   Cornel.  Nep. 

founded    with    another    Peiraum,  Agosil.  c.  6). 

which  was  also   in   the  Corinthian  4  Xen.  Agesil.   vii.   6;  Cornelius 

territory,  but  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Nepos,  Ages.  c.  6. 

and  on   the  frontiers  of  Epidaurus  The  story  ofPolyicnus  (iii.  9,  45) 

(Thncyd.  viii.  10).  may  perhaps  refer  to  this  point  of 
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phant  was  the  position  of  Agesilaus,  that  his  enemies 
Trium  were  all  in  alarm,  and  the  Thebans,   as  well 

phant  posi-  as  others,  sent  fresh  envoys  to  him  to  solicit 
tion  of         peace.     His    antipathy  towards  the  Thebans 

Agesilaus.       r  L  •          A*    J.-L.    j.     -j. 

Danger  of  was   so   vehement,   that    it   was  a  great   per- 

Th" T^H'  sonal  satisfaction  to  him  to  see  them  thus  hu- 

bans  send  miliated.     He  even  treated  their  envoys  with 

fresh  en-  marked  contempt,  affecting  not  to  notice  them 

8oHcit°  when  they  stood  close  by,  though  Pharax,  the 

peace—  proxenus  of  Thebes  at  Sparta,  was  preparing  to 

contemp-         •    ,       j  iv. 

tuousiy         introduce  them. 

treated  by  Absorbed  in  this  overweening  pride,  and 

exultation  over  conquered  enemies,  Agesilaus 
was  sitting  in  a  round  pavilion,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Sudden  adjoining  the  Herseum, l — with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
arrival  of  the  long  train  of  captives  brought  out  under 
which**8'  the  guard  of  armed  Lacedaemonian  hoplites, 
spoils  the  themselves  the  object  of  admiration  to  a  crowd 
triumph.  of  spectators2 — when  news  arrived,  as  if  under 
the  special  intervention  of  retributive  Nemesis,  which 
changed  unexpectedly  the  prospect  of  affairs.  3  A  horseman 
was  seen  galloping  up,  his  horse  foaming  with  sweat.  To  the 
many  inquiries  addressed,  he  returned  no  answer,  nor  did 
he  stop  until  he  sprang  from  his  horse  at  the  feet  of  Agesi- 

time.    But  it  is  rare   that  we  can  TU>V   rcapivTCuv    fleiopo'Jfxs-Kji1    ol   jap 

verify   his    anecdotes    or   those    of  EtitoyouvcE?  xol   xpocroovTe?  del  ic<o? 

the  other  Tactic  writers.    M.  Reh-  d^ioisa-rov   Soxouatv    elvoi.     "£TI   84 

dantz  strives  in  vain  to  find  proper  xo6rj|Asvoo   TOO  'AY^oiXaoo,    xotl   eoi- 

places  for  the  sixty-three  different  XOTCK;  dyaXXo(iivo>  toi?  i:£irpaY(Ji.£vot<:, 

stratagems   which  Polyamus  ascri-  tititeo;    TV«    itpooi^Xauve,    xal    (xaXa 

bes  to  IphikratSs.  loj£upu><  iSpouvTi  T(J>  Titittp*  6n6  icoXr 

1  This  lake  is  now   called  Lake  Xu>v  8e   epu>tu>[xEvo;,    o,ti  OYYsXXoi, 
Vuliasmeni.      Considerable    ruins  ou8svi  dnevpivoTO,  Ac. 

were   noticed   by  M.  Dutroyat,    in  It  is  interesting  to  mark  in  Xe- 

the  recent  French  survey,  near  its  nophon   the    mixture  of  philo-La- 

western  extremity;  on  which  side  conian      complacency— of      philo- 

it    adjoins    the    temple    of    Hgr6  sophicalreflection— andof thatcare 

Akraea,    or   the  Hereum.     See   M.  in   bringing    out    the    contrast    of 

Boblaye,    Recherches    Gfiographi-.  good  fortune,  with  sudden  reverse 

ques  sur  les  Ruines  de   la  Mor6e,  instantly  following  upon  it,  which 

p.  36;    and  Colonel  Leako's   Pelo-  forms    so     constant     a    point    of 

ponnesiaca,  p.  399.  effect    with    Grecian     poets     and 

2  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  6.  historians. 

T(i)v    8t   AaxsSaifioviiov   ditb   TU>V         '  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  22.     InaBs 
?7[Xu)v  ouv  TOK  oopaai  naprjxoXo'i9ouv     8t  j:pdY|xa   ve(ieai;-6v,  &C. 
9'JXaxe;  tu>v  aij(piaXu>TU>vt  (idXa  y-6 
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laus;  to  whom,  with  sorrowful  tone  and  features,  he  made 
his  communication.  Immediately  Agesilaus  started  up, 
seized  his  spear,  and  desired  the  herald,  to  summon  his 
principal  officers.  On  their  coming  near,  he  directed  them, 
together  with  the  guards  around,  to  accompany  him  with- 
out a  moment's  delay;  leaving  orders  with  the  general  body 
of  the  troops  to  follow  as  soon  as  they  should  have 
snatched  some  rapid  refreshment.  He  then  immediately 
put  himself  in  march;  but  he  had  not  gone  far  when  three 
fresh  horsemen  met  and  informed  him,  that  the  task  which 
he  was  hastening  to  perform  had  already  been  accom- 
plished. Upon  this  he  ordered  a  halt,  and  returned  to  the 
Heraeum;  wnere  on  the  ensuing  day,  to  countervail  the  bad 
news,  he  sold  all  his  captives  by  auction.  1 

This   bad  news — the  arrival  of  which  has  been   so 
graphically   described  by  Xenophon,    himself  Destruc- 
probably  among  the  bystanders  and  companions  *ion  °f  a 

f  *          -i  XL  •         i  iv     a  *     A    Iiacedsemo- 

of  Agesilaus — was  nothing  less  than  the  deteat  nian  mora 
and  destruction  of  a  Lacedaemonian  mora  or  *>?  the  Hsht 
military  division  by  the  light  troops  under  under 
Iphikrates.  As  it  was  an  understood  privilege  Jphikratfts. 
of  the  Amyklaean  hoplites  in  the  Lacedaemonian  army 
always  to  go  home,  even  when  on  actual  service,  to  the 
festival  of  the  Hyakinthia,  Agesilaus  had  left  all  of  them 
at  Lechaeum.  The  festival  day  being  now  at  hand,  they 
set  off  to  return.  But  the  road  from  Lechaeum  to  Sikyon 
lay  immediately  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  so  that  their 
march  was  not  safe  withcmt  an  escort.  Accordingly  the 
polemarch  commanding  at  Lechaeum,  leaving  that  place 
for  the  time  under  watch  by  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  which 
formed  the  habitual  garrison,  consisting  of  600  hoplites, 
and  of  a  mora  of  cavalry  (number  unknown) — to  protect 
the  Amyklaeans  until  they  were  out  of  danger  from  the 
enemy  at  Corinth.  Having  passed  by  Corinth,  and  reached 
a  point  within  about  three  miles  of  the  friendly  town  of 
Sikyon,  he  thought  the  danger  over,  and  turned  back  with 
his  mora  of  hoplites  to  Lechaeum;  still  however  leaving  the 
officer  of  cavalry  with  orders  to  accompany  the  Amyklaeans 
as  much  farther  as  they  might  choose,  and  afterwards  to 
follow  him  on  the  return  march.  2 

1  Xen.  Hellcn.  IT.  6,  1—9.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  6,  11,  13. 
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Though  the  Amyklseans  (probably  not  very  numerous) 
Daring  and  were  presumed  to  be  in  danger  of  attack  from 
well-  Corinth  in  their  march,  and  though  the  force  in 

manoeuvres  *kat  *own  was  known  to  be  considerable,  it 
of  iphi-  never  occurred  to  the  Lacedaemonian  polemarch 
that  there  was  any  similar  danger  for  his  own 
mora  of  600  hoplites;  so  contemptuous  was  his  estimate  of 
the  peltasts,  and  so  strong  was  the  apprehension  which 
these  peltasts  were  known  to  entertain  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. But  Iphikrates,  who  had  let  the  whole  body  march 
by  undisturbed,  when  he  now  saw  from  the  walls  of  Co- 
rinth the  600  hoplites  returning  separately,  without  either 
cavalry  or  light  troops,  conceived  the  idea — perhaps  in 
the  existing  state  of  men's  minds,  no  one  else  would  have 
conceived  it — of  attacking  them  with  his  peltasts  as  they 
repassed  near  the  town.  Kallias,  the  general  of  the  Athe- 
nian hoplites  in  Corinth,  warmly  seconding  the  project, 
marched  out  his  troops,  and  arrayed  them  in  battle  order 
not  far  from  the  gates;  while  Iphikrates  with  his  peltasts 
began  his  attack  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  mora  in  flanks 
and  rear.  Approaching  within  missile  distance,  he  poured 
upon  them  a  shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  which  killed  or 
wounded  several,  especially  on  the  unshielded  side.  Upon 
this  the  polemarch  ordered  a  halt,  directed  the  youngest 
soldiers  to  drive  off  the  assailants,  and  confided  the 
wounded  to  the  care  of  attendants  to  be  carried  forward 
to  Lechaeum. >  But  even  the  youngest  soldiers,  encumbered 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  5,  14.    TOUTOU;  those     Lacedaemonians     who     ran 

|MV  exEXeoov   irouc   uitaonioTo?   dpa-  away  from  the  field  (oi  TpE<jccvTe<;)> 

jxevoui;  (xitcxpspsiv  e«  As'/raiov  OUTOI  on    their    return    to    Sparta,    was 

xctl   P.AVOI   T7J<;   [xopot?   T^J   a  XT)-  insupportably     humiliating.      See 

9ei<f  eoni)9T]oov.  Xenoph.   Rep.  Laced,   ix.   4;   Plu- 

We  have  here  a  remarkahle  ex-  tarch,  Agesil.  c.  80.  We  may 
pression  of  Xenophon— "These  gather  from  these  words  of  Xeno- 
were  the  only  men  in  the  mora  phon,  that  a  distinction  was  really 
who  were  really  and  truly  saved."  made  at  Sparta  between  the  treat- 
He  means,  I  presume,  that  they  ment  of  these  wounded  men  here 
were  the  only  men  who  were  saved  carried  off,  and  that  of  the  other 
without  the  smallest  loss  of  hon-  survivors  of  the  beaten  mora. 
our;  being  carried  off  wounded  The unaanioTai,  or  shield-bearers, 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  not  were  probably  a  certain  number 
having  fled  or  deserted  their  posts,  of  attendants,  who  habitually 
The  others  who  survived,  pre-  carried  the  shields  of  the  officers 
served  themselves  by  flight;  and  (compare  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  39; 
we  know  that  the  treatment  oC  Anab.  iv.  2,  20),  persons  of  im- 
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by  their  heavy  shields,  could  not  reach  their  nimbler  ene- 
mies, who  were  trained  to  recede  before  them.  And  when, 
after  an  unavailing  pursuit,  they  sought  to  resume  their 
places  in  the  ranks,  the  attack  was  renewed,  so  that  nine 
or  ten  of  them  were  slain  before  they  could  get  back. 
Again  did  the  polemarch  give  orders  to  march  forward; 
again  the  peltasts  renewed  their  attack,  forcing  him  to  halt ; 
again  he  ordered  the  younger  soldiers  (this  time,  all  those 
between  18  and  33  years  of  age,  whereas  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, it  had  been  those  between  18  and  28)  to  rush  out 
and  drive  them  off.1  But  the  result  was  just  the  same: 
the  pursuers  accomplished  nothing,  and  only  suffered  in- 
creased loss  of  their  bravest  and  most  forward  soldiers, 
when  they  tried  to  rejoin  the  main  body.  "Whenever  the 
Lacedaemonians  attempted  to  make  progress,  these  circum- 
stances were  again  repeated,  to  their  great  loss  and  dis- 
couragement; while  the  peltasts  became  every  moment 
more  confident  and  vigorous. 

Some  relief  was  now  afforded  to  the  distressed  mora 
by  the  coming  up  of  their  cavalry,  which  had  ^ 
finished  the  escort  of  the  Amyklaeans.  Had  this   the  mora 
cavalry  been  with  them  at  the  beginning,  the   ?"caPe  to 

i,J    •    i  ,  i  1  !•«•  ,     -i   °,    ••  Lechseum. 

result  might  have  been  dinerent;  but  it  was  now 
insufficient  to  repress  the  animated  assaults  of  the  peltasts. 
Moreover  the  Lacedaemonian  horsemen  were  at  no  time 
very  good,  nor  did  they  on  this  occasion  venture  to  push 
their  pursuit  to  a  greater  range  than  the  younger  hoplites 
could  keep  up  with  them.  At  length,  after  much  loss  in 
killed  and  wounded,  and  great  distress  to  all,  the  polemarch 
contrived  to  get  his  detachment  as  far  as  an  eminence 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  sea  and  about  two  miles 
from  Lechaeum.  Here,  while  Iphikrates  still  continued  to 
harass  them  with  his  peltasts,  Kallias  also  was  marching 
up  with  his  hoplites  to  charge  them  hand  to  hand, — when 
the  Lacedaemonians,  enfeebled  in  numbers,  exhausted  in 
strength,  and  too  much  dispirited  for  close  fight  with  a  new 
enemy,  broke  and  fled  in  all  directions.  Some  took  the 
road  to  Lechaeum,  which  place  a  few  of  them  reached, 

portance,    and    rich    bopliteg.      It  of  Platoea  (Herod,    ix.  10-20)    and 

teems  hardly  to  be  presumed  that  in  other  places. 

every  hoplite    had   an    uitaajtiOTtj;,  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,    15,   16.    ti 

In   spite   of  what    we   read    about  5£xa  019'  ij3»)<— 14   rt-mxiiotxa  a?' 

the  attendant  Helots  at  the  battle  f,?i);. 
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along  with  the  cavalry;  the  rest  ran  towards  the  sea  at  the 
nearest  point,  and  observing  that  some  of  their  friends 
were  rowing  in  boats  from  Lechseum  along  the  shore  to 
rescue  them,  threw  themselves  into  the  sea,  to  wade  or 
swim  towards  this  new  succour.  But  the  active  peltasts, 
irresistible  in  the  pursuit  of  broken  hoplites,  put  the  last 
hand  to  the  destruction  of  the  unfortunate  mora.  Out  of 
its  full  muster  of  600,  a  very  small  proportion  survived  to 
re-enter  Lechseum.  1 

The  horseman  who  first  communicated  the  disaster  to 
Agesilaus,  had  started  off  express  immediately  from 
Lechaeum,  even  before  the  bodies  of  the  slain  had  been 
The  Lace-  picked  up  for  burial.  The  hurried  movement  of 
bur"0thans  Agesilaus  had  been  dictated  by  the  desire  of 
bodies  of  reaching  the  field  in  time  to  contend  for  the 
the  slain,  possession  of  the  bodies,  and  to  escape  the 

under  truce    r,  P       -,.    ...         ,-,        i        •   i  j. 

asked  and  shame  of  soliciting  the  burial-truce.  Bui  the 
obtained.  three  horsemen  whomethim  afterwards, arrested 
e/e'c'ted  by  his  course  by  informing  him  that  the  bodies  had 
iphikrates.  already  been  buried,  under  truce  asked  and  ob- 
tained; which  authorised  Iphikrates  to  erect  his  well- 
earned  trophy  on  the  spot  where  he  had  first  made  the 
attack.  2 

Such  a  destruction  of  an  entire  division  of  Lacedae- 
monian hoplites,  by  light  troops  who  stood  in  awe  of  them 
and  whom  they  despised,  was  an  incident,  not  indeed  of  great 
political  importance,  but  striking  in  respect  of  military 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  17.  — or  the  total  of  slain,  250,  is  lelow 

Xenophon  affirms  the  number  of  the  truth.    Now  the  latter  supposi- 

•lain  to  have   been   about   250— ev  tlon  appears  to  me  by  far  the  more 

jtaaan;  6i  TOU?  (la/ai?  xa*  -Tt  9°Tt  probable   of  the  two.     The  Lace- 

ditsQavov   icepi  HSVT^XOVTOI  xal  8iaxo-  dirmonians,    habitually  secret  and 

olou;.    But  he  had  before  distinctly  misleading  in  their  returns  of  their 

stated  that  the  whole  mora  marching  own  numbers    (see  Thucyd.  v.  74), 

back,  to  Lechseum   under  the  pole-  probably  did  not  choose   to  admit 

march,   was   600   in   number— 6  [isv  publicly   a    greater    total    of  slain 

EoXe|Aotpy_o?  O'Jv  tot;  611X17011;,    ouuiv  than  250.     Xenophon  has   inserted 

ti>S    if-axootoi?,    aitflEi  itaXiv   ercl  TO  this  in  his  history,  forgetting  that 

Aiyaiov  (iv.  6,  12).    And  it  is  plain,  his  own  details  of  the  battle  refuted 

from  several  different  expressions,  the  numerical  statement.   The  total 

that  all    of  them    were  slain,    ex-  of  COO  is  more  probable,    than  any 

cepting  a  very  few  survivors.  smaller    number,     for    the    entire 

I  think  it  certain   therefore  that  mora;  and  it  is  impossible  to  assign 

one  or  other  of  these  two  numbers  any  reasons  why  Xenophon  should 

is   erroneous;    either  the  original  overstate  it. 

aggregate  of  600  is  above  the  truth  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  8-10. 
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effect  and  impression  upon  the  Grecian  mind.  Nothing  at 
all  like  it  had  occurred  since  the  memorable  Great  effect 
capture  of  Sphakteria,  thirty-five  years  before;  produced 
a  disaster  less  considerable  in  one  respect,  that  Grecian"5 
the  number  of  hoplites  beaten  was  inferior  by  mind  by 
one-third — but  far  more  important  in  another  ^"uiur1**' 
respect,  that  half  the  division  had  surrendered  feelings  of 
as  prisoners ;  whereas  in  the  battle  near  Corinth,  pri^^oTthe 
though  the  whole  mora  (except  a  few  fugitives)  relatives  of 
perished,  it  does  not  seem  that  a  single  the  slain- 
prisoner  was  taken.  Upon  the  Corinthians,  Boeotians,  and 
other  enemies  of  Sparta,  the  event  operated  as  a  joyous 
encouragement,  reviving  them  out  of  all  their  previous 
despondency. .  Even  by  the  allies  of  Sparta,  jealous  of  her 
superiority  and  bound  to  her  by  fear  more  than  by  attach- 
ment, it  was  welcomed  with  ill-suppressed  satisfaction. 
But  upon  the  army  of  Agesilaus  (and  doubtless  upon  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  home)  it  fell  like  a  sudden  thunderbolt, 
causing  the  strongest  manifestations  of  sorrowand  sympathy. 
To  these  manifestations  there  was  only  one  exception — the 
fathers,  brothers,  or  sons,  of  the  slain  warriors ;  who  not 
only  snowed  no  sorrow,  but  strutted  about  publicly  with 
cheerful  and  triumphant  countenances,  like  victorious 
Athletes. »  We  shall  find  the  like  phenomenon  at  Sparta 
a  few  years  subsequently,  after  the  far  more  terrible  defeat 
at  Leuktra:  the  relatives  of  the  slain  were  joyous  and 
elate — those  of  the  survivors,  downcast  and  mortified ; a  a 
fact  strikingly  characteristic  of  the  intense  mental  effect  of 
the  Spartan  training,  and  of  the  peculiar  associations  which 
it  generated.  We  may  understand  how  terrible  was  the 
contempt  which  awaited  a  Spartan  who  survived  defeat, 
when  we  find  fathers  positively  rejoicing  that  their  sons 
had  escaped  such  treatment  by  death. 

Sorely  was  Agesilaus  requited  for  his  supercilious 
insult  towards  the  Theban  envoys.  When  he  at  last  con- 
sented to  see  them,  after  the  news  of  the  battle,  their  tone 
wascompletely  altered.  They  said  not  a  word  about  peace, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  lr.  6,  10.     *A-rt  8i  x*l     i  f  a  ),).o(xt  vo  i     t<p    oixilio 

a^9o'j«    TOI«    Aixt?ai|xo<ioi;   7»T«vi.  ica  9t  t  ncpi  ^  t  aav. 

ptvijc  Tr(5  TOITJTT,;    au|i<popa(,    itoJ.J  If  any  reader  object*  to  the  words 

nivfioc  fj-i    i-i-i.  to  Aaxumxov  0tpd-  which  I  have  used  in  the  text,    I 

Ttup*,  ->  v  '••!"•'•>  i-i'tiiTi-i  tv  yiopa  request  him  to  compare  them  with 

r,  uioi  7)  it7t»pi«  TJ   o5i).fr,l-    o  0  T o  i  the  Greek  of  Xenophon. 

6i,  war.tf  vixr^opoi,  Xctpitpol  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  16. 
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but  merely  asked  permission  to  pass  through  and  com- 

Mortifica-  municate  with  their   countrymen   in  Corinth. 

tionofAge-  "I  understand  your  purpose   (said  Agesilaus, 

marche^up  smiling) — you  want  to  witness  the  triumph  of 

to  the  wails  your  friends,  and  see  what  it  is  worth.    Come 

and  defies  along  with  me  and  I  will  teach  you."     Accord- 

iphikrates  ingly,  on  the  next  day,  he  caused  them  to  ac- 

goes  back  company  him  while  he  marched  his  army   up 

humiliated  to  the  very  gates   of  Corinth, — defying  those 

to  Sparta.       within    to    come    Qut     &nd     fight        The    lands 

had  been  so  ravaged,  that  there  remained  little  to  destroy. 
But  wherever  there  were  any  fruit-trees  yet  standing,  the 
Lacedaemonians  now  cut  them  down.  Iphikrates  was  too 
prudent  to  compromise  his  recent  advantage  by  hazarding 
a  second  battle;  so  that  Agesilaus  had  only  the  satisfaction 
of  showing  that  he  was  master  of  the  field,  and  then 
retired  to  encamp  atLechseum;  from  whence  he  sent  back 
the  Theban  envoys  by  sea  to  Kreusis.  Having  then  left 
a  fresh  mora  or  division  at  Lechaeum,  in  place  of  that 
which  had  been  defeated,  he  marched  back  to  Sparta. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  march  betrayed  his  real 
feelings,  thinly  disguised  by  the  recent  bravado  of  march- 
ing up  to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  He  feared  to  expose  his 
Lacedaemonian  troops  even  to  the  view  of  those  allies 
through  whose  territory  he  was  to  pass;  so  well  was  he 
aware  that  the  latter  (especially  the  Mantineians)  would 
manifest  their  satisfaction  at  the  recent  defeat.  Accord- 
ingly he  commenced  his  day's  march  before  dawn,  and  did 
not  halt  for  the  night  till  after  dark:  at  Mantineia,  he  not 
only  did  not  halt  at  all,  but  passed  by,  outside  of  the 
walls,  before  day  had  broken. J  There  cannot  be  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  the  real  dispositions  of  the  allies 
towards  Sparta,  and  of  the  sentiment  of  compulsion  which 
dictated  their  continued  adherence;  a  fact  which  we  shall 
see  abundantly  illustrated  as  we  advance  in  the  stream  of 
the  history. 

The  retirement  of  Agesilaus  was  the  signal  for  re- 
newed enterprise  on  the  part  of  Iphikrates;  who  retook 
Sidus  and  Krommyon,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Praxitas — as  well  as  Peiraeum  and  (Enoe,  which  had 
been  left  under  occupation  by  Agesilaus.  Corinth 

1  Xeu.  Hellen.  iv.  6,  16. 
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was   thus   cleared  of  enemies  on  its  eastern  and  north- 
eastern sides.  And  though  the  Lacedaemonians   Succe8geg 
still    carried    on    a    desultory    warfare    from   0™ /phi-8 
Lechseum,  yet  such  was  the  terror  impressed   Crates— he 
by  the  late  destruction  of  their  mora,  that  the   Krommyon, 
Corinthian  exiles  at  Sikyon  did  not  venture  to   1^"^^ 
march  by  land  from  that  place  to  Lechseum,   Corinth  re- 
under   the    walls    of  Corinth — but    communi-  mains 
cated  with  Lechaeum  only  by  sea.1    In  truth  Sndis^  W 
we  hear  of  no  farther  serious  military  opera-  turned  by 

,,.  -LCI  •      j.   /i     *•    it.      enemies. 

tions  undertaken  by  oparta  against  Oonnth,  The  Athe- 
before  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  And  the  j1^/^11 
place  became  so  secure,  that  the  Corinthian 
leaders  and  their  Argeian  allies  were  glad  to  dispense 
with  the  presence  of  Iphikrates.  That  officer  had  gained  so 
much  glory  by  his  recent  successes,  which  the  Athenian 
orators2  even  in  the  next  generation  never  ceased  to  extol, 
that  his  temper,  naturally  haughty,  became  domineering; 
and  he  tried  to  procure,  either  for  Athens  or  for  himself, 
the  mastery  of  Corinth — putting  to  death  some  of  the  philo- 
Argeian  leaders.  We  know  these  circumstances  only  by 
brief  and  meagre  allusion;  but  they  caused  the  Athenians 
to  recall  Iphikrates  with  a  large  portion  of  hispeltasts,  and 
to  send  Chabrias  to  Corinth  in  his  place.3 

It  was  either  in  the  ensuing  summer — or  perhaps 
immediately  afterwards  during  the  same  sum- 
mer,  390   B.C. — that  Agesilaus  undertook  an  . 

',.,.        .    ,  e.  ,1       •  P    Expedition 

expedition  into  Akarnania;  at  the  instance  of  Of  Agegi- 
the  Achaeans,  who  threatened,  if  this  were  not  ^^f^,"8* 
done,  to  forsake  the  Lacedaemonian   alliance.   _MMOM»* 
They  had  acquired  possession  of  the  JEtolian   ful-  af"* 

i-   ,    •    ,       ,.  -wr   -i    j          1.    j    i_  i_i    J.L  •    i        some  delay 

district  ot  Kalydon,  had   brought  the   neigh-  _the  Akar- 
bouring  villagers   into   a   city   residence,   and   nsnians 

j    -,°  j        *        *  ii_       »     i  submit,  and 

garrisoned  it  as  a  dependence  of  the  Achaean   enrol  them- 
confederacy.     But  the  Akarnanians — allies  of  "elves  {n 
Athens  as  well  as  Thebes,  and  aided  by   an   d*mon?an 
Athenian  squadron  at  (Eniadae — attacked  them   confede- 
there,  probably  at  the  invitation  of  a  portion 

1  Xnn.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  19.  boasts    that    the   Athenians    were 

1  Demosthenes— itt pi  2vivTi£tu>c —  masters  of  the  Acro-Corinttins,  and 

e.  8,  p.  172.  might  have  kept  the  city  as  their 

•  Diodor.   xir.  M;    Xen.  Hellen.  own,    but    that    they    generously 

ir.  8,  84.  refused  to  do  so. 

Aristeides    (Panathen.      p.    168) 

N  2 
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of  the  inhabitants,  and  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  they 
employed  the  most  urgent  instances  to  obtain  aid  from 
Sparta.  Agesilaus  crossed  the  Gulf  at  Rhium  with  a 
considerable  force  of  Spartans  and  allies,  and  the  full 
muster  of  the  Achaeans.  On  his  arrival,  the  Akarnanians 
all  took  refuge  in  tkeir  cities,  sending  their  cattle  up  into 
the  interior  highlands,  to  the  borders  of  a  remote  lake. 
Agesilaus,  having  sent  to  Stratus  to  require  them  not 
merely  to  forbear  hostilities  against  the  Achseans,  but  to 
relinquish  their  alliance  with  Athens  and  Thebes,  and  to 
become  allies  of  Sparta — found  his  demands  resisted,  and 
began  to  lay  waste  the  country.  Two  or  three  days  of 
operations  designedly  slack,  were  employed  to  lull  the 
Akarnanians  into  security ;  after  which,  by  a  rapid  forced 
march,  Agesilaus  suddenly  surprised  the  remote  spot  in 
which  their  cattle  and  slaves  had  been  deposited  for  safety. 
He  spent  a  day  here  to  sell  this  booty;  merchants  probably 
accompanying  his  army.  But  he  had  considerable  difficulty 
in  his  return  march,  from  the  narrow  paths  and  high 
mountains  through  which  he  had  to  thread  his  way.  By 
a  series  of  brave  and  well~combined  hill-movements, — 
which  probably  reminded  Xenophon  of  his  own  operations 

— he  defeated  and  dispersed  the  Akarnanians,  though  not 
without  suffering  considerably  from  the  excellence  of  their 
light  troops.  Yet  he  was  not  successful  in  his  attack  upon 
any  one  of  their  cities,  nor  would  he  consent  to  prolong 
the  war  until  seed-time,  notwithstanding  earnest  soli- 
citation from  the  Achseans,  whom  he  pacified  by  engaging 
to  return  the  next  spring.  He  was  indeed  in  a  difficult 
and  dangerous  country,  had  not  his  retreat  been  facilitated 
by  the  compliance  of  the  ./Etolians;  who  calculated  (though 
vainly)  on  obtaining  from  him  the  recovery  of  Naupaktus, 
then  held  (as  well  as  Kalydon)  by  the  Achseans. 1  Partial 
as  the  success  of  this  expedition  had  been,  however,  it 
inflicted  sufficient  damage  on  the  Akarnanians  to  accom- 
plish its  purpose.  On  learning  that  it  was  about  to  be 
repeated  in  the  ensuing  spring,  they  sent  envoys  to  Sparta 
to  solicit  peace;  consenting  to  abstain  from  hostilities 
against  the  Achseans,  and  to  enrol  themselves  as  members 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  confederacy.2 

«  Diodor.  xv.  73.  »  Xen.Hellen.iv.  6, 1-14;  iv.  7,1, 
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It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  Spartan  authorities 
resolved   on  an  expedition  against  Argos,   of 
which  Agesipolis,  the  other  king,  took  the  com-  B'°' 
mand.     Having   found   the   border   sacrifices  daman's 
favourable,  and  crossed  the  frontier,  he  sent  under  Age- 
forward  his  army  to  Phlius,  where  the  Pelopon-  y^deAr^oa 
nesian  allies  were  ordered  to  assemble;  but  he 
himself  first  turned  aside  to  Olympia,  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Zeus. 

It  had  been  the  practice  of  the  Argeians,  seemingly 
on  more  than  one  previous  occasion,1  when  an  Man08uvre 
invading  Lacedaemonian  army  was  approaching  of  the  Ar- 
their  territory ,  to  meet  them  by  a  solemn  mes-  fpect  *nge~ 
sage,  intimating  that  it  was  the  time  of  some  the  season 
festival  (the  Karneian  or  other)  held  sacred  by  °^e  holy 
both  parties,  and  warning  them  not  to  violate  Agesipolis 
the  frontier  during  the  holy  truce.  This  was  the^racies 
in  point  of  fact  nothing  better  than  a  fraud ;  for  at  01  ympu 
the  notice  was  sent,  not  at  the  moment  when  and  DelPhi- 
the  Karneian  festival  (or  other,  as  the  case  might  be)  ought 
to  come  on  according  to  the  due  course  of  seasons,  but  at 
any  time  when  it  might  serve  the  purpose  of  arresting  a 
Lacedaemonian  invasion.  But  though  the  duplicity  of 
the  Argeians  was  thus  manifest,  so  strong  were  the  pious 
scruples  of  the  Spartan  king,  that  he  could  hardly  make  up 
his  mind  to  disregard  the  warning.  Moreover  in  the  existing 
confusion  of  the  calendar,  there  was  always  room  for  some 
uncertainty  as  to  the  question,  which  was  the  true  Karneian 
moon ;  no  Dorian  state  having  any  right  to  fix  it  imperati- 
vely for  the  others,  as  the  Eleians  fixed  the  Olympic  truce, 
and  the  Corinthians  the  Isthmian.  It  was  with  a  view  to 
satisfy  his  conscience  on  this  subject  that  Agesipolis  now 
went  to  Olympia,  and  put  the  question  to  the  oracle  of 
Zeus;  whether  he  might  with  a  safe  religious  conscience 
refuse  to  accept  the  holy  truce,  if  the  Argeians  should  now 
tender  it.  The  oracle,  habitually  dexterous  in  meeting  a 
specific  question  with  a  general  reply,  informed  him,  that 
he  might  with  a  safe  conscience  decline  a  truce  demanded 
wrongfully  and  for  underhand  purposes. J  This  was  accepted 

1  Xen.   Hellen.   IT.  7,   8.     Oi  8'  bco?fporr*c  arovSic- 

'Aprttoi,  *it«l  Ifvwoav  o&8uv7)oo|xt»oi  »  Xen.   Hellen.   iv.   7,    2.    '0    8i 

woXuitv,    litttrj/av,   wantp   tlibQt-  'Ai"joii:oXt<;— i).9u>v  tl«  TTJY  'OXujiitlav 

«av,    t3Tt;p7vtu|itvo'j:    860   xT,p'jx7;,  xai     r'»3Tr(iiC'i**voc     t7tru>-«   T6-» 
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by  Agesipolis  as  a  satisfactory  affirmative.  Nevertheless, 
to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  he  went  directly  forward 
to  Delphi,  to  put  the  same  question  to  Apollo.  As  it  would 
have  been  truly  embarrassing,  however,  if  the  two  holy 
replies  had  turned  out  such  as  to  contradict  each  other, 
he  availed  himself  of  the prcejudicium  which  he  had  already 
received  at  Olympia,  and  submitted  the  question  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi  in  this  form —  "Is  thine  opinion,  on  the  question 


6e6v,  el  oaiio?  5v  iyoi  <XUT(J>,  (JLTJ  8s- 
yojjiEv<jj  tic  oitov8a«  i<I>v  'ApYeliuv 
OTV  ouXi  SHOTS  xa  815x01  6  XP°" 
voc,  aXX'  SHOTS  Eiifi^XXeiv 
(jLtXXotev  Aaxeo  aifxovioi,  TOTE 
uiteeepov  TOUS  (jtr)va<;.  '0  8e 
fteoc  eiceor)(i.aivev  aytqi,  5aiov  Eivai 
JIT)  8e}(0(A.ev<)>  aicovSa?  dSixtoc  £11196- 
pojiEva?.  "ExeiSeii  8'  eu96?  TtopsoOels 
el?  AeXoous,  eirrjpETO  ao  TOV  'AitoXXto, 
ei  xdxeivtp  Soxoiig  itepl  TU>V  arcovoibv, 
xa'ii-jf,  -c«ji  icatpi.  '0  8'  dTtexpivaTO, 
xai  [i  a  '/.  a  XOT  a  T  OUT  a. 

I  have  given  in  the  text  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  meaning  of  the 
words  uitocpspeiv  TOO?  JATJVOS — upon 
which  Schneider  has  a  long  and 
not  very  instructive  note,  adopting 
an  untenable  hypothesis  of  Dod- 
well,  that  the  Argeians  on  this 
occasion  appealed  to  the  sanctity 
of  the  Isthmian  truce ;  which  is 
not  countenanced  by  anything  in 
Xenophou,  and  which  it  belonged 
to  the  Corinthians  to  announce, 
not  to  the  Argeians.  The  plural 
TO(K  t«j'*(K  indicates  (as  Weiske 
and  Manso  understand  it)  that  the 
Argeians  sometimes  put  forward 
the  name  of  one  festival,  some- 
times of  another.  We  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  the  Karneian  festival  was 
one  of  them ;  but  what  the  others 
were  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  very 
probable  that  there  were  several 
festivals  of  common  obligation 
either  among  all  the  Dorians,  or 
between  Sparta  and  Argos — itatp<)j- 
coc  tivat  aitovSac  ex  naXaiou  xa6e- 
OT(boa(  TOK  Aiupieuai  npo«  aXXrjXou; 
—to  use  the  language  of  Pausanias 
(ii.  6,  6).  The  language  of  Xeno- 


phon  implies  that  the  demand  made 
by  the  Argeians,  for  observance  of 
the  Holy  Truce,  was  in  itself  right- 
ful, or  rather,  that  it  would  have 
been  rightful  at  a  different  season  ; 
but  that  they  put  themselves  in 
the  wrong  by  making  it  at  an  im- 
proper season  and  for  a  fraudulent 
political  purpose. 

For  some  remarks  on  other  frau- 
dulent manoeuvres  of  the  Argeians, 
respecting  the  season  of  the  Kar- 
neian  truce,  see  an  earlier  passage 
of  this  History,  Ch.  Ivi.  The  com- 
pound verb  UKOCpepElV  TOO?  (XJJVCX4 

seems  to  imply  the  underhand  pur- 
pose with  which  the  Argeians  pre- 
ferred their  demand  of  the  truce. 
What  were  the  previous  occasions 
on  which  they  had  preferred  a 
similar  demand,  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Two  years  before,  Agesi- 
laus  had  invaded  and  laid  waste 
Argos;  perhaps  they  may  have 
tried,  but  without  success,  to  arrest 
his  march  by  a  similar  pious  fraud. 
It  is  to  this  proceeding,  perhaps, 
that  AndokidSs  alludes  (Or.  iii.  De 
Pace,  s.  27),  where  he  says  that  the 
Argeians,  though  strenuous  in  in- 
sisting that  Athens  should  help 
them  to  carry  on  the  war  for  the 
possession  of  Corinth  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  had  nevertheless 
made  a  separate  peace  with  the 
latter  covering  their  own  Argeian 
territory  from  invasion— autoi  8' 
i8io  elpr^vTjv  notTjad|xevoi  TTJV  ifuipaiv 
06  ncepE5(003iv  E|AitoXe|xeiv.  Of  this 
obscure  passage  I  can  give  no  better 
explanation. 
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of  the  holy  truce,  the  same  as  that  of  thy  father  (Zeus)  ?" 
"Most  decidedly  the  same,"  replied  the  god.  Such  double 
warranty,  though  the  appeal  was  so  drawn  up  as  scarcely 
to  leave  to  Apollo  freedom  of  speech, l  enabled  Agesipolis 
to  return  with  full  confidence  to  Phlius,  where  his  army 
was  already  mustered ;  and  to  march  immediately  into  the 
Argeian  territory  by  the  road  of  Nemea.  Being  met  on 
the  frontier  by  two  heralds  with  wreaths  and  in  solemn 
attire,  who  warned  him  that  it  was  a  season  of  holy  truce, 
he  informed  them  that  the  gods  authorized  his  disobedience 
to  their  summons,  and  marched  on  into  the  Argeian  plain. 
Ithappenedthatonthefirsteveningafter  he  had  crossed 
the  border,  the  supper  and  the  consequent  liba-  _,  . 

,.        i        •        -i  •  i     j    j  J.-U          i        Earthquake 

tion  having  been  just  concluded,  an  earthquake   in  Argos 
occurred;   or,  to  translate  the  Greek  phrase,   after  the 
"the  god  (Poseidon)   shook."    To  all  Greeks,  AgesVpoiis 
and  to  Lacedaemonians  especially,  this  was  a  — h|?  djsre- 
Bolemn  event,  and  the  personal  companions  of  8 
Agesipolis  immediately  began  to  sing  the  paean  in  honour 
of  Poseidon ;  the  general  impression  among  the  soldiers 
being,  that  he  would  give  orders  for  quitting  the  territory 
immediately,  as  Agis  had  acted  in  the  invasion  of  Elis  a 
few  years  before.    Perhaps  Agesipolis  would  have  done 
the  same  here,  construing  the  earthquake  as  a  warning 
that  he  had  done  wrong  in  neglecting  the  summons  of  the 
heralds  —  had  he  not  been  fortified  by  the  recent  oracles. 
He  now  replied,  that  if  the  earthquake  had  occurred  before 
he  crossed  the  frontier,  he  should  have  considered  it  as  a 
prohibition ;  but  as  it  came  after  his  crossing,  he  looked 
upon  it  as  an  encouragement  to  go  forward. 

So  fully  had  the  Argeians  counted  on  the  success  of 
their  warning  transmitted  by  the  heralds,  that   ... 

,  ej      i-.,i  J    .•         e        3    'P  He  marchei 

they  had  made  little  preparation  for  defence.   Up  near  to 
Their  dismay  and  confusion  were  very  great:   Argos— 
their  property  was  still  outlying,  not  yet  remo-   Bunder 
ved  into  secure  places,  so  that  Agesipolis  found  taken— he 
much  both  to  destroy  and  to  appropriate.     He 
carried  his  ravages  even  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  piquing 

>  Ariitotel.  Rhetoric,  il.  28.  'Hyr)-  of  patting  the  queition  to  Apollo 

OIXKO;  iv  AtX?ot<  titTjpuna  TO*  (Uov,  at  Delphi,  after  it  had  already  been 

xty.pTJIj.t-o>;  »:poTtpov  'OXupmctaiv,  (I  put  to  Zeug  at  Dftdflna,  is  told 

auT<f>  Ta'JTo  Joxti,  artp  Tip  icaTpi,  about  Agesilaus  on  another  oo- 

<i><  aloypov  It  tdvavtia  «Uttv.  cation  (Plutarch,  Apophth.  Lacon. 

A  similar  story,  about  the  manner  o.  808  F.). 
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himself  on  advancing  a  little  farther  than  Agesilaus  had 
gone  in  his  invasion  two  years  before.  He  was  at  last  driven 
to  retreat  by  the  terror  of  a  flash  of  lightning  in  his  camp, 
which  killed  several  persons.  And  a  project  which  he  had 
formed,  of  erecting  a  permanent  fort  on  the  Argeian  fron- 
tier, was  abandoned  in  consequence  of  unfavourable  sa- 
crifices. l 

Besides  these  transactions  in  and  near  the  Isthmus  of 
Transac-  Corinth,  the  war  between  Sparta  and  her  enemies 
tions  in  was  prosecuted  during  the  same  years  both  in 
Efforts  of  *ke  islands  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor ; 
Sparta  to  though  our  information  is  so  imperfect  that  we 
Great*1  King  can  scarcely  trace  the  thread  of  events.  The 
from  defeat  near  Knidus  (394  B.C.), — the  triumphant 

Athens.  maritime  force  of  Pharnabazus  and  Konon  at 
the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  in  the  ensuing  year  (393  B.C.),  — 
the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  Long  Walls  and  fortified 
port, — and  the  activity  of  Konon  with  the  fleet  among  the 
islands2 — so  alarmed  the  Spartans  with  the  idea  of  a  second 
Athenian  maritime  empire,  that  they  made  every  effort 
to  detach  the  Persian  force  from  the  side  of  their  enemies. 

The  Spartan  Antalkidas,  a  dexterous,  winning,  and 
The  Spar-  artful' man,3  not  unlike  Lysander,  was  sent  as 
kidafifs'ent  envov  *°  Tiribazus  (392  B.C.);  whom  we  now 
as  envoy  to  find  as  satrap  of  Ionia  in  the  room  of  Tithraustes, 
KononZand  a^er  naving  been  satrap  of  Armenia  during  the 
other  en-  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand.  As  Tiribazus 
also8  from  was  new^y  arrived  in  Asia  Minor,  he  had  not 
Athens  and  acquired  that  personal  enmity  against  the  Spar- 
sh(artnti  tans,  which  the  active  hostilities  of  Derkyllidas 
ames.  n  and  Agesilaus  had  inspired  to  Pharnabazus  and 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  7,  7;  Pausan.  while  after  the  events  (about  B.C. 

iil.  5,  6.  353— see  Mr.  Clinton's  Fast.  H.  in 

It  rather  seems,  by  the  language  that  year);  and  Isokrates  exag- 
of  these  two  writers,  that  they  look  gerates ;  mistaking  the  break-up  of 
upon  the  menacing  signs,  by  which  the  Lacedaemonian  empire  for  a 
Agesipolis  was  induced  to  depart,  resumption  of  the  Athenian.  Be- 
as  marks  of  some  displeasure  of  mostlienes  also  (cont.  Lept.  c.  16. 
the  gods  against  his  expedition.  p.  477)  confounds  the  same  two 

7  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  12.  Compare  ideas  ;  and  even  the  Athenian  vote 

Isokrates,  Or.  vii.  (Areopag.)  s.  13.  of  thanks  to  Konon,  •  perpetuated 

ditdoTji;  Y»p  *ijs  lEXXd8oc  into  TTJV  on  a  commemorative  column,  coun- 

itoXiv  G)xu>v  uitoneaci'JaTjs  xou  jASTO  TT,  <  tenanced  the  same  impression — 

1  IULO'J£O'J  aTpifnYtzv,  Ac.    This  ora-     vaiu>v  ouutxdvo'j?,  Ac. 

tion  however  was  composed  a  long         *  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22. 
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other  Persians.  Moreover  jealousy  between  neighbouring 
satraps  was  an  ordinary  feeling,  which  Antalkidab 
now  hoped  to  turn  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta.  To 
counteract  his  projects,  envoys  were  also  sent  to  Tiri- 
bazus,  by  the  confederate  enemies  of  Sparta — Athens, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  and  Argos:  and  Konon,  as  the  envoy  of 
Athens,  was  incautiously  dispatched  among  the  number. 
On  the  part  of  Sparta,  Antalkidas  offered,  first,  to  abandon 
to  the  King  of  Persia  all  the  Greeks  on  the  continent  of 
Asia;  next,  as  to  all  the  other  Greeks,  insular  as  well  as 
continental,  he  required  nothing  more  than  absolute  auto- 
nomy for  each  separate  city,  great  and  small.  1  The  Persian 
King  (he  said)  could  neither  desire  anything  more  for  him- 
self, nor  have  any  motive  for  continuing  the  war  against 
Sparta,  when  he  should  once  be  placed  in  possession  of  all 
the  towns  on  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  when  he  should  find 
both  Sparta  and  Athens  rendered  incapable  of  annoying 
him,  through  the  autonomy  and  disunion  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  But  to  neither  of  the  two  propositions  of  Antal- 
kidas would  Athens,  Thebes,  or  Argos,  accede.  As  to  the 
first,  they  repudiated  the  disgrace  of  thus  formally 
abandoning  the  Asiatic  Greeks;2  as  to  the  second  pro- 


•  Xen.  Hell  en.  iv.  8,  12-14. 

*  Diodor.    xiv.   110.       He    affirms 
that  these  cities  strongly  objected 
to  this  concession,  five  years  after- 
wards,   when  the  peace   of  Antal- 
kidas was  actually  concluded  ;  but 
that  they   were  forced   to  give   up 
their  scruples  and  accept  the  peace 
including  the  concession,   because 
they  had  not  force  enough  to  resist 
Persia  and  Sparta  acting  in  hearty 
alliance. 

Hence  we  may  infer  with  cer- 
tainty, that  they  also  objected  to 
it  daring  the  earlier  discussions, 
when  it  was  first  broached  by 
Antalkidas;  and  that  their  objec- 
tions to  it  were  in  part  the  cause 
why  the  discussions  reported  in 
the  text  broke  off  without  result. 

It  it  true  that  Athens,  during 
her  desperate  struggles  in  the  last 
years  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
bad  consented  to  this  concession, 


and  even  to  greater,  without  doing 
herself  any  good  (Thucyd.  viii.56). 
But  she  was  not  now  placed  in 
circumstances  so  imperious  as  to 
force  her  to  be  equally  yielding. 

Plato,  in  the  Menexenus  (c.  17. 
p.  245),  asserts  that  all  the  allies 
of  Athens — Boeotians,  Corinthians, 
Argeians,  Ac.,  were  willing  to 
surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks  at 
the  requisition  of  Artaxerxes;  but 
that  the  Athenians  alone  resolutely 
stood  out,  and  were  in  consequence 
left  without  any  allies.  The  latter 
part  of  this  assertion,  as  to  the 
isolation  of  Athens  from  her  allies, 
is  certainly  not  true;  nor  do  I 
believe  that  the  allies  took  es- 
sentially different  views  from 
Athens  on  the  point.  The  Mene- 
xenus, eloquent  and  complimentary 
to  Athens,  must  be  followed  cau  . 
tiously  as  to  matters  of  fact.  Plato 
goes  the  length  of  denying  that 
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position,  guaranteeing  autonomy  to  every  distinct 
Antaikidas  city  of  Greece,  they  would  admit  it  only  under 
surrender  special  reserves,  which  it  did  not  suit  the  pur- 
the  Asiatic  pose  of  Antaikidas  to  grant.  In  truth  the  pro- 
demaiid8and  position  went  to  break  up  (and  was  framed  with 
universal  that  view)  both  the  Boaotian  confederacy  under 
t^oughout  the  presidency  of  Thebes,  and  the  union  between 
the  Grecian  Argos  and  Corinth;  while  it  also  deprived  Athens 
rnU-tpar-6  °^  *ne  chance  of  recovering  Lemnos,  Imbros, 
tan  allies  and  Skyros l — islands  which  had  been  possessed 
acc'ede  to  an<^  rec°lollised  by  her  since  the  first  commence- 
those  terms,  ment  of  the  confederacy  of  Delos;  indeed  the 
two  former,  even  from  the  time  of  Miltiades  the  conqueror 
of  Marathon. 

Here  commences  a  new  era  in  the  policy  of  Sparta. 
Hostility  of  That  she  should  abnegate  all  pretension  to  ma- 
Sparta  to  ritime  empire,  is  noway  difficult  to  understand 
tiai^on^e-"  — seeing  that  it  had  already  been  irrevocably 
deracies  of  overthrown  by  the  defeat  of  Knidus.  Nor  can 
now^first  we  wonder  that  she  should  abandon  the  Greeks 
proclaimed  on  the  Asiatic  continent  to  Persian  sway;  since 
"am" of6  this  was  nothing  more  than  she  had  already 
universal  consented  to  do  in  her  conventions  with  Tissa- 

omy'  phernes  and  Cyrus  during  the  latter  years  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War2 — and  consented,  let  us  add,  not 
under  any  of  that  stringent  necessity  which  at  the  same 
time  pressed  upon  Athens,  but  simply  with  a  view  to  the 
maximum  of  victory  over  an  enemy  already  enfeebled.  The 
events  which  followed  the  close  of  that  war  (recounted  in 
a  former  chapter)  had  indeed  induced  her  to  alter  her  de- 
termination, and  again  to  espouse  their  cause.  But  the 
real  novelty  now  first  exhibited  in  her  policy,  is,  the  full 
development  of  what  had  before  existed  in  manifest  tend- 
ency — hostility  against  all  the  partial  land-confederacies 
of  Greece,  disguised  under  the  plausible  demand  of  uni- 
versal autonomy  for  every  town,  great  or  small.  How  this 
autonomy  was  construed  and  carried  into  act,  we  shall  see 

the  Athenians  subscribed  the  con-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  15. 

rention  of  Antaikidas.    Aristeides  *  See  a  striking   passage  in  the 

(Panatben.  p.  172)    says  that  they  Or.  xii.    (Panathen.)    of  IsokratSs, 

were  forced  to  subscribe  it,  because  8.  110. 
•  11  their  allies  abandoned  them. 
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hereafter;  at  present,  we  have  only  to  note  the  first 
proclamation  of  it  by  Antalkidas  in  the  name  ol 
Sparta. 

On  this  occasion,  indeed,  his  mission  came  to  nothing, 
from  the  peremptory  opposition  of  Athens  and  Antalkidas 
the  others.    But  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  f^™^ 
gain  the  approbation  and  confidence  of  Tiri-  Tiribazus, 
bazus;  who  saw  so  clearly  how  much  both  pro-  ^h<J,ugeg 
positions  tended  to  promote  the  interests  and  privately 
power  of  Persia,  that  he  resolved  to  go  up  in  *  fesc**" 
person  to  court,  and  prevail  on  Artaxerxes  to  though  the 
act  in  concert  with  Sparta.  Though  not  daring  proposi- 

,    v,  •  f  i         m-    -i-  tions  for 

to   support  Antalkidas   openly,    liribazus   se-  peace  fail, 

cretly  gave  him  money  to  reinforce  the  Spartan  ^Jj*8118 

fleet.    He  at  the  same  time  rendered  to  Sparta  Konon— 

the  far  more  signal  service  of  arresting  and  de-  j^"^^ 

taining  Konon,  pretending  that  the  latter  was  npw^iosed, 

acting  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  King. l  either  by 

•  P  n  j  .  °        death  or 

This  arrest  was  a  gross  act  of  perfidy,  since  impnson- 
Konon  not  only  commanded  respect  in  his  cha-  ment. 
racter  of  envoy — but  had  been  acting  with  the  full  con- 
fidence, and  almost  under  the  orders,  ofPharnabazus.  But 
the  removal  of  an  officer  of  so  much  ability, — the  only  man 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  Pharnabazus, — was  the 
most  fatal  of  all  impediments  to  the  naval  renovation  of 
Athens.  It  was  fortunate  that  Konon  had  had  time  to  re- 
build the  Long  Walls,  before  his  means  of  action  were 
thus  abruptly  intercepted.  Respecting  his  subsequent  fate, 
there  exist  contradictory  stories.  According  to  one,  he 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Persians  in  prison;  according  to 
another,  he  found  means  to  escape  and  again  took  refuge 
with  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  in  which  island  he  afterwards 
died  of  sickness.2  The  latter  story  appears  undoubtedly 
to  be  the  true  one.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  never  after- 
wards had  the  means  of  performing  any  public  service, 
and  that  his  career  was  cut  short  by  this  treacherous  de- 
tention, just  at  the  moment  when  its  promise  was  the  most 
splendid  for  his  country. 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  8,  16 ;  Diodor.      itoph.)    t .   41,    42,   44 ;     Cornelius 
Kir.  fa.  Nepoi,  Conon,  o.  6 ;  Iiokrates,  Or 

1  Lytiai,  Or.  zix.  (Do  Bon.  Ari-     ir.  (Panegyr.)  a.  180. 
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Tiribazus,  on  going  up  to  the  Persian  court,  seems  to 
Tiribazus  ^ave  been  detained  there  for  the  purpose  of 
cannot  pre-  concerting  measures  against  Evagoras  prince 
vaii  with  Of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  whose  revolt  from  Persia 

the  Persian  J.r.       '„  ,         ,  . 

court,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out.    But  the 

which  still  Persian  court  could  not  yet  be  prevailed  upon 

hostile  to  to  show  any  countenance  to  the  propositions  of 

Sparta.  Sparta   or   of  Antalkidas.     On   the   contrary, 

Struthas  is     of      ,,  T      •  i 

sent  down     btruthas,  who  was  sent  down  to  Ionia  as  tem- 
to  act  porary  substitute  for  Tiribazus,  full  of  anxiety 

against  the    f  ,,  /.   .          .-,  ,     ,       ..y 

Lacedsmo-    to  avenge  the  ravages  of  Agesilaus,  acted  with 
mans  in        vigorous  hostility  against  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  manifested  friendly  dispositions  towards 
Athens. 

Thimbron  (of  whom  we  have  before  heard  as  first 
B.C.  S9i.  taking  the  command  of  the  Cyreian  army  in 
victory  of  Asia  Minor,  after  their  return  from  Thrace)  re- 
struthas  ceived  orders  again  to  act  as  head  of  the  Lace- 
bron  a^d™"  daemonian  forces  in  Asia  against  Struthas.  The 
the  Lace-  new  commander,  with  an  army  estimated  by 
^yonian  Diodorus  at  8000  men,i  marched  from  Ephesus 
Thimbron  into  the  interior,  and  began  his  devastation  of 
is  slam.  f^e  territory  dependent  on  Persia.  But  his 
previous  command,  though  he  was  personally  amiable,2 
had  been  irregular  and  disorderly,  and  it  was  soon  observed 
that  the  same  defects  were  now  yet  more  prominent,  ag- 
gravated by  too  liberal  indulgence  in  convivial  pleasures. 
Aware  of  his  rash,  contemptuous,  and  improvident  mode 
of  attack,  Struthas  laid  a  snare  for  him  by  sending  a  de- 
tachment of  cavalry  to  menace  the  camp,  just  when  Thim- 
bron had  concluded  his  morning  meal  in  company  with  the 
flute-player  Thersander — the  latter  not  merely  an  excellent 
musician,  but  possessed  of  a  full  measure  of  Spartan  cou- 
rage. Starting  from  his  tent  at  the  news,  Thimbron  with 
Thersander,  waited  only  to  collect  the  few  troops  im- 
mediately at  hand,  without  even  leaving  any  orders  for  the 
remainder,  and  hastened  to  repel  the  assailants;  who  gave 
way  easily,  and  seduced  him  into  a  pursuit.  Presently 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  99.  ^tipijttxWTepos  OTpitTjYOf  ou6s  yap 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  22.       Hv   8i     exparoov     OIIJTOO     oi     TOO     acujiaTOc 

OUTOC     ovrjp    (Diphridas)    e6^api«     rftvini,  oXX'   del,   rcpos   <j>  elr]  epTVi 

TE    067     TJTTOv      TOO     6l(l3plOV04,        TOUTO    IzpaTTgV. 

(xdXXav    Te    ouvTttafiigvoi;,     xol    if- 
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Struthas  himself,  appearing  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
arrayed  body  of  cavalry,  charged  with  vigour  the  disorderly 
detachment  of  Thimbron.  Both  that  general  and  Ther- 
sander,  bravely  fighting,  fell  among  the  first;  while  the 
army,  deprived  of  their  commander,  as  well  as  ill-prepared 
for  a  battle,  made  but  an  ineffective  resistance.  They  were 
broken,  warmly  pursued,  and  the  greater  number  slain.  A 
few  who  contrived  to  escape  the  active  Persian  cavalry, 
found  shelter  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  * 

This  victory  of  Struthas,  gained  by  the  Persian  ca- 
valry, displays  a  degree  of  vigour  and  ability  B.o.  390. 
which,  fortunately  for  the  Greeks,  was  rarely  piphndas 

'.       T,        .       *  , .  .  J     is  sent  to 

seen  in  Persian  operations.  Our  scanty  in-  succeed 
formation  does  not  enable  us  to  trace  its  con-  Thimbron. 
sequences.  We  find  Diphridas  sent  out  soon  after  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  along  with  the  admiral  Ekdikus,  as  suc- 
cessor of  Thimbron,  to  bring  together  the  remnant  of  the 
defeated  army,  and  to  protect  those  cities  which  had  con- 
tributed to  form  it.  Diphridas — a  man  with  all  the  popular 
qualities  of  his  predecessor,  but  a  better  and  more  careful 
officer — is  said  to  have  succeeded  to  some  extent  in  this 
difficult  mission.  Being  fortunate  enough  to  take  captive 
the  son-in-law  of  Struthas  with  his  wife  (as  Xenophon  had 
captured  Asidates),  be  obtained  a  sufficiently  large  ransom 
to  enable  him  to  pay  his  troops  for  some  time.2  But  it  is 
evident  that  his  achievements  were  not  considerable,  and 
that  the  Ionian  Greeks  on  the  continent  are  now  left  to 
make  good  their  position,  as  they  can,  against  the  satrap 
at  Surd  is. 

The  forces  of  Sparta  were  much  required  at  Rhodes; 
which  island  (as  has  been  mentioned  already)  B  Oi  390> 
had  revolted  from  Sparta  about  five  years  before   Lacedsemo- 
(a  few  months  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Knidus),  nian  fleet  at 
dispossessed   the    Lysandrian    oligarchy,    and  ^te^tlnT 
established  a  democratical  government.     But  disputes  in 
since  that  period,  an  opposition-party  in  the  is-  the  ialand- 
land  had  gradually  risen  up,  acquired  strength,  and  come 
into  correspondence  with  the  oligarchical  exiles;  who  on 
their  side  warmly  solicited  aid  from  Sparta,  representing 
that  Rhodes  would  otherwise  become  thoroughly  dependent 
on  Athens.    Accordingly  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  eight 
triremes  across  the  ^Egean  under  the  command  of  Ekdikus; 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  18,  19.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  ir.  8,  21,  22. 
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the  first  of  their  ships  of  war  which  had  crossed  since  the 
defeat  of  Knidus. l  Though  the  Perso- Athenian  naval 
force  in  the  ^Egean  had  been  either  dismissed  or  paralysed 
since  the  seizure  of  Konon,  yet  the  Rhodian  government 
possessed  a  fleet  of  about  twenty  triremes,  besides  consider- 
able force  of  other  kinds;  so  that  Ekdikus  could  not  even 
land  on  the  island,  but  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Knidus. 
Fortunately,  Teleutias  the  Lacedaemonian  was  now  in  the 
Corinthian  Gulf  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  triremes,  which 
were  no  longer  required  there;  since  Agesilaus  and  he  had 
captured  Lechaeum  a  few  months  before,  and  destroyed  the 
maritime  force  of  the  Corinthians  in  those  waters.  He 
was  now  directed  to  sail  with  his  squadron  out  of  the  Co- 
rinthian G-ulf  across  to  Asia,  to  supersede  Ekdikus,  and 
take  the  command  of  the  whole  fleet  for  operations  off 
Rhodes.  On  passing  by  Samos,  he  persuaded  the  inhab- 
itants to  embrace  the  cause  of  Sparta,  and  to  furnish  him 
with  a  few  ships ;  after  which  he  went  onward  to  Knidus, 
where,  superseding  Ekdikus,  he  found  himself  at  the  head 
of  twenty-seven  triremes. 2  In  his  way  from  Knidus  to 
Rhodes,  he  accidentally  fell  in  with  the  Athenian  admiral 
Philokrates,  conducting  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus  to  the  aid 
of  Evagoras  in  his  struggle  against  the  Persians.  He  was 
fortunate  enough  to  carry  them  as  prisoners  into  Knidus, 
where  he  sold  the  whole  booty,  and  then  proceeded  with 
his  fleet,  thus  augmented  to  thirty-seven  sail,  to  Rhodes. 
Here  he  established  a  fortified  post,  enabling  the  oligarch- 
ical party  to  carry  on  an  active  civil  war.  But  he  was 
defeated  in  a  battle — his  enemies  being  decidedly  the 
stronger  force  in  the  island,  and  masters  of  all  the 
cities.3 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  21.  dokimus      (Ekdikns?),      Diphilug 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  23.  (Dipliridas?),    and   Philodikus,   as 

Diodorus  (xiv.  97)  agrees  in  this  commanders. 

number  of  27  triremes,  and  in  the  The  statement  of  Xenophon  de- 
fact  of  aid  having  been  obtained  serves  the  greater  credence,  in 
from  Samos,  which  island  was  my  judgement.  His  means  of  in- 
persuaded  to  detach  itself  from  formation,  as  well  as  his  interest, 
Athens.  But  he  recounts  the  cir-  about  Teleutias  (the  brother  of 
cnmstances  in  a  very  different  Agesilaus)  were  considerable, 
manner.  He  represents  the  oli-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  24 — 26. 
garchical  party  in  Rhodes  as  hav-  Although  the  three  ancient  Rho- 
ing  risen  in  insurrection,  and  be-  dian  cities  (Lindns,  lalysus,  and 
come  masters  of  the  island:  he  Eameirus)  had  coalesced  (see 
does  not  name  Teleutias,  but  Eu-  Diodor.  xiii.  75)  a  few  years  before 
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The  alliance  with  Evagoras  of  Cyprus,  in  his  conten- 
tion against  Artaxerxes,  was  at  this  moment  an  The  Athe- 
unfortunate  and  perplexing  circumstance  for  "{^o^va- 
Athens,  since  she  was  relying  upon  Persian  aid  g0ras  at 
against  Sparta,  and  since  Sparta  was  bidding  jjifj'™^- 
against  her  for  it.  But  the  alliance  was  one  -with  which 
which  she  could  not  lightly  throw  off.  For  ^ey^ad- 
Evagoras  had  not  only  harboured  Konon  with  him,  though 
the  remnant  of  the  Athenian  fleet  after  the  £*l8(ia"0i*nce 
disaster  of  ^jgospotami,  but  had  earned  a  grant  become  iu- 
of  citizenship  and  the  honour  of  a  statue  at  convenient. 
Athens,  as  a  strenuous  auxiliary  in  procuring  that  Persian 
aid  which  gained  the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  as  a  personal 
combatant  in  that  battle,  before  the  commencement  of  his 
dissension  with  Artaxerxes. »  It  would  have  been  every 
way  advantageous  to  Athens  at  this  moment  to  decline 
assisting  Evagoras,  since,  (not  to  mention  the  probability 
of  offending  the  Persian  court)  she  had  more  than  enough 
to  employ  all  her  maritime  force  nearer  home  and  for  pur- 
poses more  essential  to  herself.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  very 
serious  considerations  of  prudence,  the  paramount  feelings 
of  prior  obligation  and  gratitude,  enforced  by  influential 
citizens  who  nad  formed  connexions  in  Cyprus,  determined 
the  Athenians  to  identify  themselves  with  his  gallant 
struggles2  (of  which  I  shall  speak  more  fully  presently). 
So  little  was  fickleness,  or  instability,  or  the  easy  oblivion 
of  past  feelings,  a  part  of  their  real  nature — though  histo- 
rians have  commonly  denounced  it  as  among  their  promi- 
nent qualities. 

The  capture  of  their  squadron  under  Philokrates,  how- 

into    the    great    city    of   Rhodes,  possible  enough   that  there  might 

afterwards    so    powerful    and    ce-  be    two    contemporary    Athenians 

lebrated—  yet  they  still  continued  bearing   this  name,    which   would 

to  exist,   and  apparently   as  forti-  explain     the     circumstance     that 

fied  places.    For  Xenophon  speaks  Xenophon  here  names   the  father 

of  the    democrats    in    Rhodes   as  Ephialtes — a    practice    occasional 

TOC  re  no),  i  tc  ty_o-»Ti«,  4c.  with  him,  hut  not  common. 

Whether    the    Philokrates    here  '  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s. 

named  at  Philokratei  ton  of  Ephi-  67,   68,  82;   Epistola  PhUippi   ap. 

altes,  is   the   same   person   as   the  Dcmosthen.  Orat.  p.  161.  c.  4. 

Philokrates   accused    in    the  Tbir-  *  Lysias,    Orat.    six.   (De    Bonii 

tieth    Oration    of  Lysias — cannot  Aristoph.)  e.  27—44. 
be    certainly    made    out.      It    is 
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ever>  an<^  ^6  consequent  increase  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonian  naval  force  at  Rhodes,  compelled  the 
Athenians  to  postpone  further  aid  to  Evagoras, 
tom  *  fleet  anc*  *°  arm  fr^y  triremes  under  Thrasybulus 
Athens  to  for  the  Asiatic  coast;  no  inconsiderable  effort, 
the  Asiatic  when  we  recollect  that  four  years  before,  there 

coast— his  -,  •       T>    •  j 

acquisi-  was  scarcely  a  single  trireme  m  Peirseus,  and 
lions  in  the  not;  even  a  wall  of  defence  around  the  place. 
anea  e8  Though  sent  immediately  for  the  assistance  of 

Bosphorus.  Rhodes,  Thrasybulus  judged  it  expedient  to  go 
first  to  the  Hellespont;  probably  from  extreme  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  men.  Derkyllidas  was  still  in  occupa- 
tion of  Abydos,  yet  there  was  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  in 
the  strait;  so  that  Thrasybulus  was  enabled  to  extend  the 
alliances  of  Athens  both  on  the  European  and  the  Asiatic 
side — the  latter  being  under  the  friendly  satrap  Pharna- 
bazus.  Reconciling  the  two  Thracian  princes,  Seuthes  and 
Amadokus,  whom  he  found  at  war,  he  brought  both  of 
them  into  amicable  relations  with  Athens,  and  then  moved 
forward  to  Byzantium.  That  city  was  already  in  alliance 
with  Athens ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  Thrasybulus,  the  alliance 
was  still  further  cemented  by  the  change  of  its  government 
into  a  democracy.  Having  established  friendship  with  the 
opposite  city  of  Chalkedon,  and  being  thus  master  of  the 
Bosphorus,  he  sold  the  tithe  of  the  commercial  ships  sailing 
out  of  the  Euxine;1  leaving  doubtless  an  adequate  force  to 
exact  it.  This  was  a  striking  evidence  of  revived  Athenian  ma- 
ritime power,  which  seems  also  to  have  been  now  extended 
more  or  lesstoSamothrace,  Thasus,  and  the  coast  of  Thrace.2 
From  Byzantium  Thrasybulus  sailed  to  Mitylene, 
which  was  already  in  friendship  with  Athens;  though 
victory  of  Methymna  and  the  other  cities  in  the  island 
Thrasybu-  were  still  maintained  by  a  force  under  the  Lace- 
bos— "he  6S"  daemonian  harmost  Therimachus.  With  the  aid 
levies  con-  of  the  Mitylenaeans,  and  of  the  exiles  from  other 
aiong'the  Lesbian  cities,  Thrasybulus  marched  to  the 
Asiatic  borders  of  Methymna,where  he  was  met  by 
is'sYa'innear  Therimachus;  who  had  also  brought  together 
Aspendus.  his  utmost  force,  but  was  now  completely  de- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  25—27.  as  about  the   dues  charged  on  the 

Polybius    (iv.    38 — 47)    gives    in-  merchant-vessels  going   in   to,   or 

etruotive  remarks  and  information  coming   out    of,    the    Euxine — and 

about   the    importance    of  Byzan-  the   manner   in  which   these   dues 

tium   and    its  very    peculiar  posi-  pressed  upon   general  trade, 

tion,  in  the  ancient  world— as  well  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  7. 
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feated  and  slain.  The  Athenians  thus  became  masters  of 
Antissa  and  Eresus,  where  they  were  enabled  to  levy  a 
valuable  contribution,  as  well  as  to  plunder  the  refractory 
territory  of  Methymna.  Nevertheless  Thrasybulus,  in  spite 
of  farther  help  from  Chios  and  Mitylene,  still  thought  him- 
self not  in  a  situation  to  go  to  Rhodes  with  advantage. 
Perhaps  he  was  not  sure  of  pay  in  advance,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  unpaid  troops  in  an  exhausted  island  might  be  a 
doubtful  benefit.  Accordingly,  he  sailed  from  Lesbos 
along  the  western  and  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  levy- 
ing contributions  at  Halikarnassus l  and  other  places,  until 
he  came  to  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia;  where  he  also  obtain- 
ed money  and  was  about  to  depart  with  it,  when  some 
misdeeds  committed  by  his  soldiers  so  exasperated  the  in- 
habitants that  they  attacked  him  by  night  unprepared  in 
his  tent,  and  slew  him.2 

Thus  perished  the  citizen  to  whom,  more  than  to  any 
one  else,  Athens  owed  not  only  her  renovated  character 
democracy,  but  its  wise,  generous,  and  harmo-  of  Thrasy- 
nious  working,  after  renovation.  Even  the  bulus- 
philo-Laconian  and  oligarchical  Xenophon  bestows  upon 
him  a  marked  and  unaffected  eulogy.3  His  devoted  pa- 
triotism in  commencing  and  prosecuting  the  struggle 
against  the  Thirty,  at  a  time  when  they  not  only  were  at 
the  height  of  their  power,  but  had  plausible  ground  for 
calculating  on  the  full  auxiliary  strength  of  Sparta,  deser- 
ves high  admiration.  But  the  feature  which  stands  yet 
more  eminent  in  his  character — a  feature  infinitely  rare  in 
the  Grecian  character  generally — is,  that  the  energy  of  a 
successful  leader  was  combined  with  complete  absence  both 
of  vindictive  antipathies  for  the  past,  and  of  overbearing 
ambition  for  himself.  Content  to  live  himself  as  a  simple 
citizen  under  the  restored  democracy,  he  taught  his  coun- 
trymen to  forgive  an  oligarchical  party  from  whom  they 
had  suffered  atrocious  wrongs,  and  set  the  example  himself 
of  acquiescing  in  the  loss  of  his  own  large  property.  The 

1  Lyslas,  Or.  xxviil.  cont.  Erg.  s.  nophon  does  not  notice,  and  which 

*i  20.  seems  improbable. 

»    Xen.    Hellen.    IT.    8,    28—30;  »   Xen.    Hellen.    iv.   8.    81.     Kal 

Diodor.  sir.  94.  8f>»a'JpooXo<    (xiv    «rj,    (x*X*    8oxu>v 

The  latter  states  that  Thrasybu-  i^p   <iTa96«    *tvat,    o>hu><    sTiXi-i- 

lus  lost  twenty-three   triremes  by  t^si-i. 
*>   storm    near  Lesbos— which   Xe- 
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generosity  of  such  a  proceeding  ought  not  to  count  for  less, 
because  it  was  at  the  same  time  dictated  by  the  highest 
political  prudence.  We  find,  in  an  oration  of  Lysias 
against  Ergokles  (a  citizen  who  served  in  the  Athenian 
fleet  on  this  last  expedition),  in  which  the  latter  is  accused 
of  gross  peculation — insinuations  against  Thrasybulus,  of 
having  countenanced  the  delinquency,  though  coupled 
with  praise  of  his  general  character.  Even  the  words  as 
they  now  stand  are  so  vague  as  to  carry  little  evidence ; 
but  when  we  reflect  that  the  oration  was  spoken  after  the 
death  of  Thrasybulus,  they  are  entitled  to  no  weight 
at  all.  i 

The  Athenians  sent  Agyrrhius  to  succeed  Thrasybulus. 
A  After  the  death  of  the  latter,  we  may  conclude 

that  the  fleet  went  to  Rhodes,  its  original  des- 
tination — though  Xenophon  does  not  expressly 
Rhodes  still   say  so;  the  rather  as  neither  Teleutias  nor  any 
subsequent  Lacedaemonian  commander  appears 
to  have  become  master  of  the  island,  in  spite  of 
^e  considerable   force  which  they  had  there 
assembled.2     The  Lacedaemonians  however,  on  their  side, 


succeeds 
Thrasy- 


liolds  out 
against  the 
Lacedaemo- 
nians. 


•  Lysias,  cont.  Ergo.  Or.  xxviii. 
s.  9. 

Ergoklfis  is  charged  in  this  ora- 
tion with  gross  abuse  of  power, 
oppression  towards  allies  and 
citizens  of  Athens,  and  peculation 
for  his  own  profit,  during  the  course 
of  the  expedition  of  Thrasybulus; 
who  is  indirectly  accused  of  con- 
niving at  such  misconduct.  It 
appears  that  the  Athenians,  as 
soon  as  they  were  informed  that 
Thrasybulus  had  established  the 
toll  in  the  Bosphorus,  passed  a 
decree  that  an  account  should  be 
Bent  borne  of  all  moneys  exacted 
from  the  various  cities,  and  that 
the  colleagues  of  Thrasybulus 
should  come  home  to  go  through 
the  audit  (s.  6) ;  implying  (so  far 
as  we  can  understand  what  is  thus 
briefly  noticed)  that  Thrasybnlus 
himself  should  not  be  obliged  to 
come  home,  but  might  stay  on  his 
Hellespoutine  or  Asiatic  command. 


ErgoklSs,  however,  probably  one 
of  these  colleagues,  resented  this 
decree  as  an  insult,  and  advised 
Thrasybulus  to  seize  Byzantium, 
to  retain  the  fleet,  and  to  marry 
the  daughter  of  the  Thracian  prince 
Seuthes.  It  is  also  affirmed  in  the 
oration  that  the  fleet  had  come 
home  in  very  bad  condition  (s.  2-4), 
and  that  the  money,  levied  with 
so  much  criminal  abuse,  had  been 
either  squandered  or  fraudulently 
appropriated. 

We  learn  from  another  oration 
that  Ergoklfis  was  condemned  to 
death.  His  property  was  confis- 
cated, and  was  said  to  amount  to 
30  talents,  though  he  had  been  poor 
before  the  expedition;  but  nothing 
like  that  amount  was  discovered 
after  the  sentence  of  confiscation 
(Lysias,  Or.  xxx.  cont.  I'hilokrat. 
s.  3). 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  31. 
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being  also  much  in  want  of  money,  Teleutias  was  obliged 
(in  the  same  manner  as  the  Athenians)  to  move  from  island 
to  island,  levying  contributions  as  he  could.  * 

When   the   news   of  the   successful   proceedings   of 
Thrasybulus    at  Byzantium   and   the   Hellespont,    again 
establishing  atoll  for  the  pro  fit  of  Athens,  reached  Sparta, 
it  excited  so  much  anxiety,  that  Anaxibius,  having  great 
influence  with  the  Ephors  of  the  time,  prevailed  Anaxibius 
on  them  to  send  him  out  as  harmost  to  Abydos,   is  sent  to 
in  the  room  of  Derkyllidas,  who  had  now  been   at'ttuTiiei- 
in  that  post  for  several  years.   Having  been  the   lespont  in 
officer  originally  employed  to  procure  the  revolt   De^ymdas 
of  the  place  from  Athens  (in  41 1  B.C.),2  Derkylli-  —MS 
das  had  since  rendered  service  not  less  essential  proceed- 
in  preserving  it  to  Sparta,  during  the  extensive   ings— he 
desertion  which  followed  the  battle  of  Knidus.   Atnem'of 
But  it  was  supposed,  that  he  ought  to  have  the  toils  of 
checked  the  aggressive  plans  of  Thrasybulus;   the  8trait- 
moreover   Anaxibius   promised,    if   a    small    force   were 
entrusted  to   him,   to   put   down   effectually   the  newly- 
revived  Athenian  influence.     He  was  presumed  to  know 
well  those  regions,  in  which  he  had  once  already   been 
admiral,  at  the  moment  when  Xenophon  and  the  Cyreian 
army  first  returned;  the  harshness,  treachery,  and  corrup- 
tion, which  he  displayed  in  his  dealing  with  that  gallant 
body  of  men,  have  been  already  recounted  in  a  former 
chapter.3    With  three  triremes,  and  funds  for  the  pay  of 
1000  mercenary  troops,  Anaxibius  accordingly  went   to 
Abydos.  He  began  his  operations  with  considerable  vigour, 
both  against  Athens  and  against  Pharnabazus.     While  he 
armed  a  land-force,  which  he  employed  in  making  incursions 
on  the  neighbouring  cities  in  the  territory  of  that  satrap, 
— he  at  the  same  time  reinforced  his  little  squadron  by 
three  triremes  out  of  the  harbour  of  Abydos,  so  that  he 
became  strong  enough  to  seize  the  merchant- vessels  passing 
along  the  Hellespont  to  Athens  or  to  her  allies.*     The 
force  which  Thrasybulus  had  left  at  Byzantium  to  secure 
the  strait-revenues,  was  thus  inadequate  to  its  object  with- 
out farther  addition. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  2.  «  Bee  above,  Chapter  Ixxl. 

»  Thucyd.  viii.   61;  compare  Xo-         «  Xeu.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  ;;2,  83. 
nopli.  Anab.  v.  C,  24. 
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Fortunately,  Iphikrates  was  at  this  moment  disengaged 
The  Athe-  at  Athens,  having  recently  returned  from 
D1*1?,8  se"d  Corinth  with  his  body  of  peltasts,  for  whom 

Iphikrates        •,       -,  , ,  •.  ,J  ,     j [       Tr 

with  his  doubtless  employment  was  wanted.  Me  was 
peitastBand  accordingly  sent  with  1200  peltasts  and  eight 

a  fleet  to        ,    .  e  /  ,     ,     „          .,  F       .       ,,       -,-,-   ,P 

the  Hei-  triremes,  to  combat  Anaxibius  in  the  Jdelles- 
lespont.Hia  p0nt:  which  now  became  again  the  scene  of 

stratagem  n-    ,  -j.   i_    j    i_  •  TJ.J.  e 

to  surprise  conflict,  as  it  had  been  in  the  latter  years  ot 
Anaxibius.  the  Peloponnesian  "War;  the  Athenians  from 
the  European  side,  the  Lacedaemonians  from  the  Asiatic. 
At  first  the  warfare  consisted  of  desultory,  privateering, 
and  money-levying  excursions  on  both  sides.1  But  at 
length,  the  watchful  genius  of  Iphikrates  discovered  op- 
portunity for  a  successful  stratagem.  Anaxibius,  having 
just  drawn  the  town  of  Antandrus  into  his  alliance,  had 
marched  thither  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  a  garrison  in 
it,  with  his  Lacedaemonian  and  mercenary  forces,  as  well 
as  200  hoplites  from  Abydos  itself.  His  way  lay  across 
the  mountainous  region  of  Ida,  southward  to  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium.  Accordingly  Iphikrates,  fore- 
seeing that  he  would  speedily  return,  crossed  over  in  the 
night  from  the  Chersonese,  and  planted  himself  in  ambush 
on  the  line  of  return  march,  at  a  point  where  it  traversed 
the  desert  and  mountainous  extremities  of  the  Abydene 
territory,  near  the  gold  mines  of  Kremaste.  The  triremes 
which  carried  him  across  were  ordered  to  sail  up  the  strait 
on  the  next  day,  in  order  that  Auaxibius  might  he  apprised 
of  it,  and  might  suppose  Iphikrates  to  be  employed  on  his 
ordinary  money-levying  excursion. 

The  stratagem  was  completely  successful.  Anaxibius 
Defeat  and  returned  on  the  next  day,  without  the  least  sus- 
death  of  picion  of  any  enemy  at  hand,  marching  in  care- 
less order  and  with  longstretched  files,  as  well 
from  the  narrowness  of  the  mountain  path  as  from  the 
circumstance  that  he  was  in  the  friendly  territory  of 
Abydos.  Not  expecting  to  fight,  he  had  unfortunately 
either  omitted  the  morning  sacrifice,  or  taken  no  pains  to 
ascertain  that  the  victims  were  favourable;  so  Xenophon 
informs  us,2  with  that  constant  regard  to  the  divine  jud- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   iv.  8,   35,  36.    to  avaitsrcXeoxevoti. 

(iev  npujTov  X^axd?  SiaitejinovTS?  eno-  *  Xeu.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  36.    '0  "Avot- 

Xejtouv  dXXryXotc "OiruK  Soxot/j,  Eipios  OTceitopsusTO,    u)?  (iiv  eXsyeTO, 

(Lonep  eiibSsi,  in'  opYUpoXoviav     sr.-  ou8e    T<I>v    tepuiv   Y£TevrllJL^VU)v 
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gements  and  divine  warnings  which  pervades  both  the 
Hellenica  and  the  Anabasis.  Iphikrates  having  suffered  the 
Abydenes  who  were  in  the  van  to  pass,  suddenly  sprang 
from  his  ambush,  to  assault  Anaxibius  with  the  Laced3e~ 
monians  and  the  mercenaries,  as  they  descended  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  plain  of  Kremaste.  His  appearance 
struck  terror  and  confusion  into  the  whole  army;  unpre- 
pared in  its  disorderly  array  for  stedfast  resistance — even 
if  the  minds  of  the  soldiers  had  been  ever  so  well  strung 
— against  well-trained  peltasts,  who  were  sure  to  prevail 
over  hoplites  not  in  steady  rank.  To  Anaxibius  himself, 
the  truth  stood  plain  at  once.  Defeat  was  inevitable,  and 
there  remained  no  other  resource  for  him  except  to  die 
like  a  brave  man.  Accordingly,  desiring  his  shield-bearer 
to  hand  to  him  his  shield,  he  said  to  those  around 
him — "Friends,  my  honour  commands  me  to  die  here;  but 
do  you  hasten  away  and  save  yourselves  before  the  enemy 
close  with  us."  Such  order  was  hardly  required  to  deter- 
mine his  panic-stricken  troops,  who  fled  with  one  accord 
towards  Abydos ;  while  Anaxibius  himself  awaited  firmly 
the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  gallantly  fighting  on 
the  spot.  No  less  than  twelve  Spartan  harmosts,  those 
who  had  been  expelled  from  their  various  governments  by 
the  defeat  of  Knidus,  and  who  had  remained  ever  since 
under  Derkyllidas  at  Abydos,  stood  with  the  like  courage 
and  shared  his  fate.  Such  disdain  of  life  hardly  surprises 
us  in  conspicuous  Spartan  citizens,  to  whom  preservation 
by  flight  was  "no  true  preservation"  (in  the  language  of 
Xenophon1),  but  simply  prolongation  of  life  under  in- 
tolerable disgrace  at  home.  But  what  deserves  greater 
remark  is,  that  the  youth  to  whom  Anaxibius  was  tenderly 
attached  and  who  was  his  constant  companion,  could  not 
endure  to  leave  him,  stayed  fighting  by  his  side,  and 
perished  by  the  same  honourable  death.1  So  strong  was 
the  mutual  devotion  which  this  relation  between  persons 

aut<j>    ixti-<£    TJJ    T)|xipa,     a).),  a  by  Iphikrates,  near  Lechceum,  page 

xotTatrpov^aac,  !tt  8ii  91X1*1;  tt  tro-  174. 

ptiitTO   xai   sc  «6Xw  ipiXiav,    xii  Jti  *  Xcn.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  89.     Kai  T« 

TJnout   TUJV   •i*arru>rcn.»,     tov    'lift-  mi?txi  (xiv-oi  <rjT<j>  nif/ifm-ii,    xal 

xpaTTjv  dv«7:*!iXtux»»ai  it)*  inl  Ilpoi-  TU>,  A*xt8si|*ovUu-<  8i  TU>V  <rjvt>.ir)X^- 

XOV»f(JO'J,    3|*lXilTt{.<r«  (KOpt'llftO.  fto-toy   IX  tutl  noXtlUV   ap(X03TT,flOV  <D£ 

1  Bee  the  remarks    a   few    pages     cu>3ixa  |xa-/6ptvoi  O'j<*r.iiti.iw    ol   6, 
back,  upon  the  defeat  and  deitruc-      aX).c>i  <pi>jfovTK  imitt&i. 
tion    of   the   Laccdicmonian    mora 
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of  the  male  sex  inspired  in  the  ancient  Greek  mind. 
With  these  exceptions,  no  one  else  made  any  attempt 
to  stand.  All  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  Iphikrates  as 
far  as  the  gates  of  Abydos,  with  the  slaughter  of  50 
out  of  the  200  Abydene  hoplites,  and  200  of  the  remain- 
ing troops. 

This  well-planned  and  successful  exploit,  while  it 
The  Athe-  added  to  the  reputation  of  Iphikrates,  rendered 
a^aln  a™  ^e  Athenians  again  masters  of  the  Bosphorus 
masters  of  and  the  Hellespont,  ensuring  both  the  levy  of 
the  Heiies-  the  dues  and  the  transit  of  their  trading-vessels, 
the  strait  But  while  the  Athenians  were  thus  carrying 
dues.  on  naval  war  at  Rhodes  and  the  Hellespont, 

they  began  to  experience  annoyance  nearer  home,  from 
^Egina. 

That  island  (within  sight  as  the  eyesore  of  Peiraeus, 
as  Perikles  was  wont  to  call  it)  had  been  oc- 

The  island  .     ,    „,.,  ...          ,  '         ,. 

of  .aigina—  cupied  titty  years  before  by  a  population  emi- 
its  past  nently  hostile  to  Athens,  afterwards  conquered 

history.  JIIJIT  1  i  i          i   • 

and  expelled  by  her — at  last  again  captured  in 
the  new  abode  which  they  had  obtained  in  Lacouia — and 
put  to  death  by  her  order.  During  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  ./Egina  had  been  tenanted  by  Athenian  citizens  as 
outsettlers  or  kleruchs;  all  of  whom  had  been  driven  in 
after  the  battle  of  -lEgospotami.  The  island  was  then 
restored  by  Lysander  to  the  remnant  of  the  former  popula- 
tion— as  many  of  them  at  least  as  he  could  find. 

These  new  JEginetans,  though  doubtless  animated  by 
.  associations  highly  unfavourable  to  Athens, 
tan's  ar^me  had  nevertheless  remained  not  only  at  peace, 
-constrained  but  also  in  reciprocal  commerce,  with  her,  until 
i,fto  'war*  a  considerable  time  after  the  battle  of  Knidus 
withAthens.  and  the  rebuilding  of  her  Long  Walls.  And  so 
dasmoivian  they  would  have  continued,  of  their  own  accord — 
admiral  since  they  could  gain  but  little,  and  were  likely 
at  -iEghta.  to  lose  all  the  security  of  their  traffic,  by  her 
He  is  super-  hostility — had  they  not  been  forced  to  commence 
Hieraxby  ^e  war  by  Eteonikus,  the  Lacedemonian 
His  remark-  harmost  in  the  island;1  one  amidst  many 
farityP°PU~  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  the  smaller 
among  the  Grecian  states  were  dragged  into  war,  without 
ien-  any  motive  of  their  own,  by  the  ambition  of  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   v.  1,    1.      u>v   8e  saXiv    6  'ETJOVIXOS    ev  TJJ    Alfivip, 
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greater — by  Sparta  as  well  as  by  Athens. J  "With  concurrence 
of  the  Ephors,  Eteonikus  authorised  and  encouraged  all 
^Jginetans  to  fit  out  privateers  for  depredation  on  Attica ; 
which  aggression  the  Athenians  resented,  after  suffering 
considerable  inconvenience,  by  sending  a  force  of  ten 
triremes  to  block  up  -5Cgina  from  the  sea,  with  a  body  of 
hoplites  under  Pamphilus  to  construct  and  occupy  a  per- 
manent fort  in  the  island.  This  squadron,  however,  was 
soon  driven  off  (though  Pamphilus  still  continued  to 
occupy  the  fort)  by  Teleutias,  who  came  to  ^Egina  on 
hearing  of  the  blockade;  having  been  engaged,  with  the 
fleet  which  he  commanded  at  Rhodes,  in  an  expedition 
amongtheCycladesforthepurpose  of  levying  contributions. 
He  seems  to  have  been  now  at  the  term  of  his  year  of 
command,  and  while  he  was  at  JEgina,  his  successor  Hierax 
arrived  from  Sparta  on  his  way  to  Rhodes  to  supersede 
him.  The  fleet  was  accordingly  handed  over  to  Hierax  at 
j£gina,  while  Teleutias  went  directly  home  to  Sparta.  So 
remarkable  was  his  popularity  among  the  seamen,  that 
numbers  of  them  accompanied  him  down  to  the  water- 
edge,  testifying  their  regret  and  attachment  by  crowning 
him  with  wreaths  or  pressing  his  hand.  Some,  who  came 
down  too  late,  when  he  was  already  under  weigh,  cast  their 
wreaths  on  the  sea,  uttering  prayers  for  his  health  and 
happiness.  2 


Ml  iiti|Ai;ia  -/ptojitviov  TOY  zpooOtv 
)rpo-*ov  T<I>v  Alfvv7)T<iuv  rpo;  TOVK 
'A'JTjvalo'Js,  iitti  ?3vcpu>;  xati  OiXa1:- 

TOV     CKoXt|AtltO     6  roXiJiO?,     ;y(5o;av 

xai  TOI?  itpopois,  iyir^i  XijtttaSat  tov 
f)ouXo|xtvov  tx  TTJ;  'ATTIXTJ;. 

The  meaning  of  the  word  ndXtv 
hero  is  not  easy  to  determine,  since 
(as  Schneider  remarks)  not  a  word 
bad  been  said  before  about  the 
presence  of  Eteoniku*  at  VKgina. 
Perhaps  we  may  explain  it  by 
supposing  that  Eteonikus  found 
the /Eginetans  reluctant  to  engage 
in  the  war,  and  that  he  did  not 
like  to  inv  >lve  them  in  it  without 
first  going  to  Sparta  to  consult  the 
Ephors.  It  was  on  coming  lack 
tojEglna  (niXiv)  from  Sparta,  after 
baring  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Ephors  (\'ji'''j\i>  x«i  tilt 


that  he  issued  the  letters  of 
marque. 

Schneider's  note  explains  TOV  itp6- 
oOtv  /povov  incorrectly,  in  my  judge- 
ment. 

1  Compare  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  8; 
Thucyd.  iii.  13.  The  oldJEginetan 
antipathy  against  Athens,  when 
thus  again  instigated,  continued 
for  a  considerable  time.  A  year 
or  two  afterwards,  when  the  philo- 
sopher Plato  was  taken  to  ^T'gina 
to  be  sold  as  a  slave,  it  was  death 
to  any  Athenian  to  land  in  the 
island  (Aristides,  Or.  xlvi.  p.  884; 
p.  300  Dindorf;  Diogenes  Laert. 
iii.  19;  Plutarch,  Dion.  c.  6). 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  3.  '0  Si  Tt- 
Xi'jTia;,  (jnxaptd)T»Ta  ST)  diuitXtuatv 
oixoiSt,  Ac. 

This  description  of  the  scene  at 
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Hierax,  while  carrying  back  to  Rhodes  the  remaining 

B.C.  see.  fleet  which  Teleutias  had  brought  from  that  is- 

Hierax  land,  left  his  subordinate  Gorgopas  as  harmost 

Rhodes**  *°  a^  -^gma>  with  twelve  triremes ;  a  force  which 

leaving'  protected  the  island  completely,  and  caused  the 

^OI^faPa8at  *or>tifie<l  Post  occupied  by  the  Athenians  under 

Passage  of  Pamphilus  to  be  itself  blocked   up,  insomuch 

the  Lace-  that  after  an  interval  of  four  months,  a  special 

dsemoman         ,  ..          .     ,  , 

Antaikidas  decree  was  passed  at  Athens  to  send  a  numerous 
to  Asia.  squadron  and  fetch  away  the  garrison.  As  the 
jEginetan  privateers,  aided  by  the  squadron  of  Gorgopas, 
now  recommenced  their  annoyances  against  Attica,  thirteen 
Athenian  triremes  were  put  in  equipment  under  Eunomus 
as  a  guard-squadron  against  vEgina.  But  Gorgopas  and 
his  squadron  were  now  for  the  time  withdrawn,  to  escort 
Antaikidas,  the  new  Lacedaemonian  admiral  sent  to  Asia 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  again  negotiating  with  Tiribazus. 
On  returning  back,  after  landing  Antaikidas  at  Ephesus, 
Gorgopas  fell  in  with  Eunomus,  whose  pursuit  however 
he  escaped,  landing  at  JEgina  just  before  sunset.  The 
Athenian  admiral,  after  watching  for  a  short  time  until  he 
saw  the  Lacedaemonian  seamen  out  of  their  vessels  and 
ashore,  departed  as  it  grew  dark  to  Attica,  carrying  a  light 
to  prevent  his  ships  from  parting  company.  But  Gorgopas, 
causing  his  men  to  take  a  hasty  meal,  immediately  re- 
embarked  and  pursued;  keeping  on  the  track  by  means  of 
the  light,  and  taking  care  not  to  betray  himself  either  by 
the  noise  of  oars  or  by  the  chant  of  the  Keleustes.  Eunomus 
had  no  suspicion  of  the  accompanying  enemy.  Just  after 

the  departure  of  Teleutias  (for  than  any  outlay  or  any  danger." 
whom,  as  well  as  for  his  brother  What  Xenophon  here  glances  at 
Agesilaus,  Xenophon  always  muni-  in  the  case  of  Teleutias,  is  the 
fests  a  marked  sympathy)  is  extreme-  scheme  worked  out  in  detail  in 
ly  interesting.  The  reflection  too,  the  romance  of  the  Cyropsedia  (TO 
with  which  Xenophon  follows  it  eOeXov-ubv  np^Eiv — the  exercising 
up,  deserves  notice— "I  know  well  command  in  such  manner  as  to 
that  in  these  incidents  I  am  not  have  willing  and  obedient  sub- 
recounting  any  outlay  of  money,  jects)— and  touched  upon  indirectly 
or  danger  incurred,  or  memorable  in  various  of  his  other  composi- 
stratagem.  But  by  Zeus,  it  does  tions— the  Hiero,  the  OEconomicus, 
seem  to  me  worth  a  man's  while  and  portions  of  the  Memorabilia, 
to  reflect,  by  what  sort  of  conduct  The  ideal  of  government,  as  it 
Teleutias  created  such  dispositions  presented  itself  to  Xenophon,  was 
in  his  soldiers.  This  is  a  true  the  paternal  despotism,-  or  some- 
man's  achievement,  more  precious  thing  like  it. 
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he  had  touched  land  near  Cape  Zoster  in  Attica,  when  his 
men  were  in  the  act  of  disembarking,  Gorgopas  gave  sig- 
nal by  trumpet  to  attack.  After  a  short  action  by  moon- 
light, four  of  the  Athenian  squadron  were  captured,  and 
carried  off  to  .JSgina;  with  the  remainder,  Eunomus  esca- 
ped to  Peirseus. » 

This  victory,  rendering  both  Gorgopas  and  the  J3gi- 
netans  confident,  laid  them  open  to  a  stratagem   Gorgopas 
skilfully   planned   by  the   Athenian  Chabrias.   is  surprised 
That  officer,  who  seems  to  have  been  dismissed  ^f^fed*' 
from  Corinth  as  Iphikrates  had  been  before  him,   and  slain, 
was  now  about  to  conduct  a  force  often  triremes  Athenian 
and  800  peltasts  to  the  aid  of  Evagoras;  to  whom   Chabrias ; 
the  Athenians  were  thus  paying  their  debt  of  ^asf^t" 
gratitude,  though  they  could  ill  spare  any  of  Evagoras 
their  forces  from  home.  Chabrias,  passing  over  m  cyprus- 
from  Peirseus  at  night,  landed  without  being  perceived  in  a 
desert  place  of  the  coast  of  jEgina,  and  planted  himself  in 
ambush  with  his  peltasts  at  some  little  distance  inland  of  the 
Herakleion  or  temple  of  Herakles,  amidst  hollow  ground  suit- 
able for  concealment.  He  had  before  made  arrangement  with 
another  squadron  and  a  body  of  hoplites  under  Demae- 
netus ;  who  arrived  at  day-break  and  landed  in  vEgina  at 
a  point  called  Tripyrgia,  about  two  miles  distant  from  the 
Herakleion,  but  farther  removed  from  the  city.     As  soon 
as  their  arrival  became  known,  Gorgopas  hastened  out  of 
the  city  to  repel  them,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect, 
JDginetans  as  well  as  marines  out  of  the  ships  of  war — and 
eight  Spartans  who  happened  to  be  his  companions  in  the 
island.     In  their  march  from  the  city  to  attack  the  new 
comers,  they  had  to  pass  near  the  Herakleion,  and  therefore 
near  the  troops  in  ambush ;  who,  as  soon  as  Gorgopas  and 
those  about  him  had  gone  by,  rose  up  suddenly  and  attacked 
them  in  the  rear.     The  stratagem  succeeded  not  less  com- 
pletely than  that  of  Iphikrates  at  Abydos  against  Anaxibius. 
Gorgopas  and  the  Spartans  near  him  were  slain,  the  rest 
were  defeated,  and  compelled  to  flee  with  considerable 
loss  back  to  the  city.4 

After  this  brilliant  success,  Chabrias  pursued  his  voy- 
age to  Cyprus,  and  matters  appeared  so  secure  on  the  side 
of  JKgina,  that  Demeenetus  also  was  sent  to  the  Hellespont 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  r.  1,  6-10.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  12,  18. 
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to  reinforce  Iphikrates.  For  some  time  indeed,  the  Lace- 
daemonian ships  at  jEgina  did  nothing.  Eteonikus,  who  was 
The  Lace-  sent  as  successor  to  Gorgopas, »  could  neither 
dtcmoman  persuade  nor  constrain  the  seamen  to  go  aboard. 

seamen  at       r.  ,  .       .  ,  ..        .     .  .  7 

JEgina.  since  he  had  no  funds,  while  their  pay  was  in 

d"paidten"d  arrears  »  so  that  Athens  with  her  coast  and  her 

ed.   Toieu-  trading-vessels  remained  altogether  unmolested. 

!i.*Suis  !ent  At  length   the    Lacedaemonians   were   obliged 

thither  to  ,         -^    .          m   ,       , .          ,, 

conciliate  to  send  again  to  stigma  Teleutias,  the  most 
them.  popular  and  best-beloved  of  all  their  com- 

manders, whom  the  seamen  welcomed  with  the  utmost 
delight.  Addressing  them  under  the  influence  of  this  first 
impression,  immediately  after  he  had  offered  sacrifice,  he 
told  them  plainly  that  he  had  brought  with  him  no  money, 
but  that  he  had  come  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  procuring 
it ;  that  he  should  himself  touch  nothing  until  they  were 
amply  provided ,  and  should  require  of  them  to  bear  no 
more  hardship  or  fatigue  than  he  went  through  himself ; 
that  the  power  and  prosperity  of  Sparta  had  all  been 
purchased  by  willingly  braving  danger  as  well  as  toil,  in 
the  cause  of  duty ;  that  it  became  valiant  men  to  seek  their 
pay,  not  by  cringing  to  any  one,  but  by  their  own  swords 
at  the  cost  of  enemies.  And  he  engaged  to  find  them  the 
means  of  doing  this,  provided  they  would  now  again  mani- 
fest the  excellent  qualities  which  he  knew  them  by  expe- 
rience to  possess.2 

This  address  completely  won  over  the  seamen,  who 
received  it  with  shouts  of  applause ;  desiring  Teleutias  to 
give  his  orders  forthwith,  and  promising  ready  obedience. 
"Well  (said  he),  now  go  and  get  your  suppers,  as  you  were 
intending  to  do  ;  and  then  come  immediately  on  ship-board, 
bringing  with  you  provisions  for  one  day.  Advance  me 
thus  much  out  of  your  own  means,  that  we  may,  by  the 
will  of  the  gods,  make  an  opportune  voyage."  3 

1  So  we  may  conclude  from  Xen.  xottpqi  a^iSofxs-^oi. 

Hellen.    v.    1,    13 ;    Demzenetus    is  .Schneider    doubts    whether    the 

found  at  the  Hellespont,    v.  1,  26.  words  TCpoMpiajrs-rs  fit  (tot  are  cor- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  14-17.  rect.   But  they  seem  to  me  to  bear 

*  Xen.   Hellen.    v.   1,   18.    "A^ETS,  a  very  pertinent  meaning.    Teleu- 
<o  ovSpa?,  Jsvitv^iraTi   (xsv,   airsp  xai  tias    had    no    money ;    yet   it  was 
tot   epLsXXsTE-    *poirapdsy_STe    6s    [xoi  necessary  for  his  purpose  that  the 
(tia?  T]|A£pas    OITOV   iiutTot  Se   rjx£Tt  seamen  should  come  furnished  with 
e-l    TO?    vau?    auTixa    |iaXa,     3-io;  one    day's    provision    beforehand. 
icXt'J9u>|X£v,     iv6a     9go<;     iOsXsi,     ev  Accordingly  he   is   obliged   to  ask 
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In  spite  of  the  eminent  popularity  of  Teleutias,  the 
men  would  probably  have  refused  to  go  onboard,  Sudden  and 
had  he  told  them  beforehand  his  intention  of  successful 
sailing  with  his  twelve  triremes  straight  into  T"^^ 
the  harbour  of  Peiraeus.  At  first  sight,  the  upon  the 
enterprise  seemed  insane,  for  there  were  triremes  Peiraeus- 
in  it  more  than  sufficient  to  overwhelm  him.  But  he  cal- 
culated on  finding  them  all  unprepared,  with  seamen  as 
well  as  officers  in  their  lodgings  ashore,  so  that  he  could 
not  only  strike  terror  and  do  damage,  but  even  realize  half 
an  hour's  plunder  before  preparations  could  be  made  to 
resist  him.  Such  was  the  security  which  now  reigned  there, 
especially  since  the  death  of  Gorgopas,  that  no  one  dreamt 
of  an  attack.  The  harbour  was  open,  as  it  had  been  forty 
years  before,  when  Brasidas  (in  the  third  year  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War)  attempted  the  like  enterprise  from  the 
port  of  Megara. l  Even  then,  at  the  maximum  of  the  Athe- 
nian naval  power,  it  was  an  enterprise  possible,  simply 
because  every  one  considered  it  to  be  impossible ;  and  it 
only  failed  because  the  assailants  became  terrified  and  flin- 
ched in  the  execution. 

A  little  after  dark,  Teleutias  quitted  the  harbour  of 
./Egina,  without  telling  any  one  whither  he  was   Unprepared 
going.     Rowing  leisurely,  and  allowing  his  men   andrdgd 
alternate  repose  on  their  oars,  he  found  himself  condition 
before  morning  within  half  a  mile  of  Peiraeus,  2f  Tei^utlas 
where  he  waited  until  day  was  just  dawning,   gains  rich 
and  then  led  his  squadron   straight   into  the   piunde.r> 

,  -r,  ..  r*     .  j  '      ,  and  sails 

harbour.  .Everything  turned  out  as  he  expect-  away  in 
ed;  there  was  not  the  least  idea  of  being  attack-  safety. 
ed,  nor  the  least  preparation  for  defence.  Not  a  single 
trireme  was  manned  or  in  fighting  condition,  but  several 
were  moored  without  their  crews,  together  with  merchant- 
vessels,  loaded  as  well  as  empty.  Teleutias  directed  the 
captains  of  his  squadron  to  drive  against  the  triremes,  and 
disable  them;  but  by  no  means  to  damage  the  beaks  of 
their  own  ships  by  trying  to  disable  the  merchant-ships. 
Even  at  that  early  hour,  many  Athenians  were  abroad,  and 
the  arrival  of  the  unexpected  assailants  struck  every  one 
with  surprise  and  consternation.  Loud  and  vague  cries 

them   to    get   provision   for  them-     dissatisfied    from    not   having    re 
selves,  or  to  lend  it,  as  it  were,  to     ceivad  their  pay. 
itim;  though  they  were  already  so         '  Tbucyd.  ii.  04. 
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transmitted  the  news  through  all  Peirseus,  and  from  Pei- 
rseus  up  to  Athens,  where  it  was  believed  that  their  har- 
bour was  actually  taken.  Every  man  having  run  home  for 
his  arms,  the  whole  force  of  the  city  rushed  impetuously 
down  thither,  with  one  accord — hoplites  as  well  as  hor- 
semen. But  before  such  succours  could  arrive,  Teleutias 
had  full  time  to  do  considerable  mischief.  His  seamen 
boarded  the  larger  merchant-ships,  seizing  both  the  men 
and  the  portable  goods  which  they  found  aboard.  Some 
even  jumped  ashore  on  the  quay  (called  the  Deigma),  laid 
hands  on  the  tradesmen,  ship-masters,  and  pilots,  whom 
they  saw  near,  and  carried  them  away  captive.  Various 
smaller  vessels  with  their  entire  cargoes  were  also  towed 
away;  and  even  three  or  four  triremes.  With  all  these 
Teleutias  sailed  safely  out  of  Peiraeus,  sending  some  of  his 
squadron  to  escort  the  prizes  to  >3Egina,  while  he  himself 
with  the  remainder  sailed  southward  along  the  coast.  As 
he  was  seen  to  come  out  of  Peirseus,  his  triremes  were 
mistaken  for  Athenian,  and  excited  no  alarm;  so  that  he 
thus  captured  several  fishing-boats,  and  passage -boats 
coming  with  passengers  from  the  islands  to  Athens — 
together  with  some  merchantmen  carrying  corn  and 
other  goods,  at  Sunium.  All  were  carried  safely  into 
JEgina. l 

The  enterprise  of  Teleutias,  thus  admirably  concerted 
He  is  en-  and  executed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  procur- 
able^ to  e)j  for  him  a  plentiful  booty,  of  which  probably 
seameii—  not  the  least  valuable  portion  consisted  in  the 
thtiflityt-^ '  men  se^ze(^  as  captives.  When  sold  at  .^Egina, 
great  loss  it  yielded  so  large  a  return  that  he  was  enabled 
inflicted  to  pay  down  at  once  a  month's  pay  to  his  sea- 
nfaTcom-6  men;  who  became  more  attached  to  him  than 
merce.  ever,  and  kept  the  triremes  in  animated  and 

active  service  under  his  orders.2  Admonished  by  painful 
experience,  indeed,  the  Athenians  were  now  doubtless 
careful  both  in  guarding  and  in  closing  Peiraeus ;  as  they 
had  become  forty  years  before  after  the  unsuccessful  attack 
of  Brasidas.  But  in  spite  of  the  utmost  vigilance,  they 
suffered  an  extent  of  damage  from  the  indefatigable  Teleu- 
tias, and  from  the  ^Eginetan  privateers,  quite  sufficient  to 
make  them  weary  of  the  war.3 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  18-22.  3  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  29. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  24.  Even  ten  years  after  this,    how- 
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We  cannot  doubt  indeed  that  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  must  have  been  a  heavy  financial  burthen  B-a  387 
upon  the  Athenians,  from  395  B.C.  downward  to  Financial 
387  B.C.  How  they  made  good  the  cost,  without  £*£SJ£ 
any  contributory  allies,  or  any  foreign  support,  The  Thed- 
except  what  Konon  obtained  during  one  year  rikon- 
from  Pharnabazus — we  are  not  informed.  On  the  revival 
of  the  democracy  in  403  B.C.,  the  poverty  of  the  city,  both 
public  and  private,  had  been  very  great,  owing  to  the  long 
previous  war,  ending  with  the  loss  of  all  Athenian  pro- 
perty abroad.  At  a  period  about  three  years  afterwards, 
it  seems  that  the  Athenians  were  in  arrears,  not  merely 
for  the  tribute-money  which  they  then  owed  to  Sparta  as 
her  subject  allies,  but  also  for  debts  due  to  the  Boeotians 
on  account  of  damage  done;  that  they  were  too  poor  to 
perform  in  full  the  religious  sacrifices  prescribed  for  the 
year,  and  were  obliged  to  omit  some  even  of  the  more  an- 
cient; that  the  docks  as  well  as  the  walls  were  in  sad  want 
of  repair. l  Even  the  pay  to  those  citizens  who  attended 
the  public  assemblies  and  sat  as  Dikasts  in  the  dikasteries 
— pay  essential  to  the  working  of  the  democracy — was 
restored  only  by  degrees;  beginning  first  at  one  obolus, 
and  not  restored  to  three  oboli,  at  which  it  had  stood 
before  the  capture,  until  after  an  interval  of  some  years. 2 
It  was  at  this  time  too  that  the  Theoric  Board,  or  Pay- 
masters for  the  general  expenses  of  public  worship  and 
sacrifice,  was  first  established;  and  when  we  read  how 
much  the  Athenians  were  embarrassed  for  the  means  of 
celebrating  the  prescribed  sacrifices,  there  was  probably 
great  necessity  for  the  formation  of  some  such  office.  The 
disbursements  connected  with  this  object  had  been  admi- 
nistered, before  403  B.C.,  not  by  any  special  Board,  but  by 
the  Hellenotamiae,  or  treasurers  of  the  tribute  collected 
from  the  allies,  who  were  not  renewed  after  403  B.C.,  as 
the  Athenian  empire  had  ceased  to  exist.3  A  portion  of 

«rer,     when     the    Lacedaemonian  I  trust  tins  Oration  so  far  as  the 

harmost    Sphodrias   marched   from  matter  of  fact,  that  in  the  preceding 

Theipite  by  night  to  surprise  Pel-  year,   some  ancient  sacrifices    had 

raeus,  it  was  without  gates  on  the  been   omitted  from   state-poverty; 

landiide  —  aJt'iXcoTO;  —  or    at    least  but  the  manner  in  which  the  speaker 

without  any  inch   gates   as  would  makes  this  fact  tell   against  Is'iko- 

resist  an   assault  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  machus,   may  or  may  not  be  just. 

4,  20).  *  Aristophan.    Ecclesias.  300-310. 

1  Lysias.  Orat.   xxz.  cont.  Niko-  '  See  the  Inscription  No.  147,  in 

tnachum,  s .  21-30.  Boeckh's  Corpus  Inscriptt.  Gratcor. 
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the  money  disbursed  by  the  Theoric  Board  for  the  religious 
festivals,  was  employed  in  the  distribution  of  two  oboli  per 
head,  called  the  diobely,  to  all  present  citizens,  and  actually 
received  by  all — not  merely  by  the  poor,  but  by  persons  in 
easy  circumstances  also.  1  This  distribution  was  made  at 
several  festivals,  having  originally  begun  at  the  Dionysia, 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  citizens  to  obtain  places  at 
the  theatrical  representations  in  honour  of  Dionysus ;  but 
we  do  not  know  either  the  number  of  festivals,  or  the 
amount  of  the  total  sum.  It  was,  in  principle,  a  natural 
corollary  of  the  religious  idea  connected  with  the  festival ; 
not  simply  because  the  comfort  and  recreation  of  each 
citizen,  individually  taken,  was  promoted  by  his  being 
enabled  to  attend  the  festival — but  because  the  collective 
effect  of  the  ceremony,  in  honouring  and  propitiating  the 
god,  was  believed  to  depend  in  part  upon  a  multitudinous 
attendance  and  lively  manifestations.2  Gradually,  how- 
ever, this  distribution  of  Theoric  or  festival  money  came 
to  be  pushed  to  an  abusive  and  mischievous  excess,  which 
is  brought  before  our  notice  forty  years  afterwards,  during 
the  political  career  of  Demosthenes.  Until  that  time,  we 
have  no  materials  for  speaking  of  it;  and  what  I  here  notice 
is  simply  the  first  creation  of  the  Theoric  Board. 

The  means  of  Athens  for  prosecuting  the  war,  and 
Direct  pro-  f°r  pacing  ner  troops  sent  as  well  to  Bceotia 
perty-  as  to  Corinth,  must  have  been  derived  mainly 

from  direct  assessments  on  property,  called 
eisphorae.  And  some  such  assessments  we  find  alluded 
to  generally  as  having  taken  place  during  these  years; 
though  we  know  no  details  either  as  to  frequency  or 
amount.3  But  the  restitution  of  the  Long  Walls  and  of 

—  Boeckh,  Public  Economy  of  pendent  upon  multitudinous  spec- 
Athens,  ii.  7.  p.  179,  180,  Engl.  tators  sympathising,  and  enjoying 
transl.— and  Schomann,  Autiq.  Jur.  themselves  together(o(xp.tTaitivTa;) 
Publ.  Grsec.  a.  77.  p.  320.  —is  much  anterior  to  the  develop- 

1  Demosthenes,   Philippic,   iv.  p.  ment  of  democracy  at  Athens.    See 

141.  s.  43 ;  Demosth.  Orat.  xlir.  cont.  the  old  oracles  in  Demosthen.  cont. 

Leocharem,  p.  1091.  s.  4q.  Meidiam,    p.    531.    s.    66 ;    Homer, 

1  It  is  common   to  represent  the  Hymn.   Apollin.   147;    K.  F.  Herr- 

festivals  at  Athensaaiftheywere  so  roann,   Gottesdienstlich.  Alterthii- 

many  stratagems   for  feeding  poor  mer  der  Griechen,  8.  8. 

citizens  at  the  public  expense.  But  *  See  such  direct  assessments  on 

the   primitive   idea  and   sentiment  property    alluded    to    in    various 

of  the  Grecian  religious  festival —  speeches   of  Lysias,    Orat.  xix.  De 

the    satisfaction    to    the   god    de-  Bonis   Aristophan.    a.   31,    45,    63; 
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the  fortifications  of  Peiraeus  by  Konon,  was  an  assistance 
not  less  valuable  to  the  finances  of  Athens  than  to  her 


Oral,  xxvii.  cont.  Epikratem,  B.  11; 
Oral.  xxix.  cont.  Philokrat.  B.  14. 

Boeckh  (in  his  Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  iv.  4.  p.  493,  Engl.  transl., 
which  passage  stands  unaltered  in 
the  second  edition  of  the  German 
original,  p.  642)  affirms  that  a  pro- 
position for  the  assessment  of  a 
direct  property-tax  of  one-fortieth, 
or  2'/i  per  cent.,  was  made  about 
this  time  by  a  citizen  named  Euri- 
pides, who  announced  it  as  in- 
tended to  produce  50  j  talents  ;  that 
the  proposition  was  at  first  enthu- 
siastically welcomed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  procured  for  its  author 
unbounded  popularity  ;  but  that  he 
•was  presently  cried  down  and  dig- 
graced,  because  'on  farther  exami- 
nation the  measure  proved  unsatis- 
factory and  empty  talk. 

Sierers  also  (Geschichte  von 
Griecb.  bis  zur  Schlacht  von  Man- 
tineia,  pp.  100,  101)  adopts  the 
same  view  as  Boeckh,  that  this 
was  a  real  proposition  of  a  pro- 
perty-tax of  2%  per  cent,  made  by 
Euripides.  After  having  alleged 
that  the  Athenians  in  these  times 
supplied  their  treasury  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  injustice  in  conns- 
eating  the  property  of  rich  citizens 
—referring  as  proof  to  passages  in 
the  orators,  none  of  which  estab- 
lishes hit  conclusion— Sievers  goes 
on  to  say— "But  that  these  violences 
did  not  suffice,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  caught  with 
greedy  impatience  at  other  mea- 
sures. Thus  anew  scheme  of  finance, 
which  however  was  presently  dis- 
covered to  be  insufficient  or  in- 
applicable,excited  at  first  the  most 
extravagant  joy."  He  adds  in  a 
note  :  "The  scheme  proceeded  from 
Euripides;  it  was  a  property-tax 
of  21/,  per  cent.  See  Aristophan. 
Kkkletiaz.  823 ;  Boeckh,  Staats- 


haush.  ii.  p.  27." 

In  my  judgement,  the  assertion 
here  made  by  Boeckh  and  Sievera 
rests  upon  no  sufficient  ground. 
The  passage  of  Aristophanes  does 
not  warrant  us  in  concluding 
anything  at  all  about  a  proposi- 
tion for  a  property-tax.  It  is  as 
follows:  — 

To    8'ivao«    06      ««avTe<    *-£i 


TdXa 


i  itevxaxocria  Tr 


Keufiuc  xaTS/rpotiou  rco^  dvrjp  Eupi- 

1tt8Y)V 

"Ore  67)  6'  a  vaaxonouftsvoic  eyaivjTo 
'0   Aio«   Kopivflos,    xai   TO   rp6tf|i' 

GUX   T)pXS3£V, 

lld/.iv  x«TSiriTTOU   ita«   dvTjp  Eyii- 
riorjv. 

What  this  "new  financial  scheme" 
(so  Sievers  properly  calls  it)  was, 
which  the  poet  here  alludes  to— 
wo  have  no  means  of  determining. 
But  I  venture  to  express  my  de- 
cided conviction  that  it  cannot 
have  been  a  property-tax.  The 
terms  in  which  it  is  described 
forbid  that  supposition.  It  was  a 
scheme  which  seemed  at  first  sight 
exceedingly  promising  and  gainful 
to  the  city,  and  procured  for  its 
author  very  great  popularity  ;  but 
which  on  farther  examination, 
proved  to  be  mere  empty  boasting 
(6  Aioc  K4piv9oO-  How  can  this  be 
said  about  any  motion  for  a  pro- 
perty-tax? That  any  financier 
should  ever  have  gained  extra- 
ordinary popularity  by  proposing 
a  property-tax,  is  altogether  in- 
conceivable. And  a  proposition  to 
raise  the  immense  sum  of  600  talents 
(which  Schomann  estimates  as  the 
probable  aggregate  charge  of  the 
whole  peace  -establishment  of 
Athens,  Antiq.  Jur.  Public.  Grtcc. 
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political  power.    That  excellent  harbour,  commodious  as 
a  mercantile  centre,  and  now  again  safe  for  the  residence 

many  other  meanings  ;  it  might 
mean  a  duty  of  2'/i  per  cent,  upon 
imports  or  exports,  or  upon  the 
produce  of  the  mines  of  Laureion  ; 
or  it  might  mean  a  cheap  coinage 
or  base  money,  something  in  tbe 
nature  of  the  Chian  TeaoapaxouTai 
(Tbucyd.  viii.  100).  All  that  the 
passage  really  teaches  us,  is,  that 
some  financial  proposition  -was 
made  by  Euripides  which  at  first 
seemed  likely  to  be  lucrative,  but 
would  not  stand  an  attentive 
examination.  It  is  not  even 
certain  that  Euripides  promised 
a  receipt  of  500  talents  ;  this  sum 
is  only  given  to  us  as  a  comic  exag- 
geration of  that  which  foolish  men 
at  first  fancied.  Boeckh  in  more 
than  one  place  reasons  (erroneous- 
ly, in  my  judgement)  as  if  this 
500  talents  was  a  real  and  trust- 
worthy estimate,  and  equal  to  21/, 
per  cent,  upon  the  taxable  property 
of  the  Athenians.  He  says  (iv.  8. 
p.  520,  Engl.  transl.)  that  "Euri- 
pides assumed  as  the  basis  of  his 
proposal  for  levying  a  property- 
tax,  a  taxable  capital  of  20,000 
talents"—  and  that  "his  proposition 
of  '/4o  was  calculated  to  produce 
500  talents."  No  such  conclusion 
can  be  fairly  drawn  from  Aristo- 
phanes. 

Again,  Boeckh  infers  from 
another  passage  in  the  same  play 
of  the  same  author,  that  a  small 
direct  property-tax  of  one  five- 
hundredth  part  had  been  recently 
imposed.  After  a  speech  from  one 
of  the  old  women,  calling  upon 
a  young  man  to  follow  her,  the 
young  man  replies  (v.  1006)— 

'AXX'    O'ix    dvtxYXT]   jiouoTiv,    *l   f«) 


8.  73.  p.  313)  at  one  blow  by  an 
assessment  upon  property !  It  would 
be  as  much  as  any  financier  could 
do  to  bear  up  against  the  tremen- 
dous unpopularity  of  such  a  propo- 
sition ;  and  to  induce  the  assembly 
even  to  listen  to  him,  were  the 
necessity  ever  so  pressing.  How 
odious  are  propositions  for  direct 
taxation,  we  may  know  without 
recurring  to  the  specific  evidence 
respecting  Athens  ;  but  if  any  man 
requires  such  specific  evidence,  he 
may  find  it  abundantly  in  the  Phi- 
lippics and  Olynthiacs  of  Demos- 
thenes.  On  one  occasion  (Do 
Symmoriis,  Or.  xiv.  s.  33.  p.  185) 
that  orator  alludes  to  a  proposition 
for  raising  500  talents  by  direct 
property-tax  as  something  extra- 
vagant, which  the  Athenians  would 
not  endure  to  hear  mentioned. 

Moreover — unpopularity  apart — 
the  motion  for  a  property-tax  could 
scarcely  procure  credit  for  a  finan- 
cier, because  it  is  of  all  ideas  the 
most  simple  and  obvious.  Any 
man  can  suggest  such  a  scheme. 
But  to  pass  for  an  acceptable 
financier,  you  must  propose  some 
measure  which  promises  gain  to 
the  state  without  such  undisguised 
pressure  upon  individuals. 

Lastly,  there  is  nothing  delusive 
in  a  property-tax — nothing  which 
looks  gainful  at  first  sight,  and 
then  turns  out  on  farther  examina- 
tion (d'(Ot9xonoo|Aevoi<;)  to  be  false 
or  uncertain.  It  may  indeed  be 
more  or  less  evaded;  but  this  can 
only  be  known  after  it  has  been 
assessed,  and  when  payment  is 
actually  called  for. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  maintain 
that  the  Tsoaapaxootrj  proposed  by 
EuripidSs  was  not  a  property-tax. 
What  it  was,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
say;  but  teaaapaxosiTj  may  have 


EXV 

TTJV  it£v-axo9i6ot7]v   xat^Oijxa?   t^j 

1t6).£t. 

Boeckh  himself  admits  (iv.  8.  p.  520) 
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of  metics  and  the  importations  of  merchants,  became 
speedily  a  scene  of  animated  commerce,  as  we  have  seen  it 
when  surprised  by  Teleutias.  The  number  of  metics,  or 
free  resident  non-citizens,  became  also  again  large,  as  it 
had  been  before  the  time  of  her  reverses,  and  including  a 
number  of  miscellaneous  non-Hellenic  persons,  fromLydia, 
Phrygia,  and  Syria.1  Both  the  port-duties,  and  the  value 
of  fixed  property  at  Athens,  was  thus  augmented  so  as  in 
part  to  countervail  the  costs  of  war.  Nevertheless  these 
costs,  continued  from  year  to  year,  and  combined  with  the 
damage  done  by  ^Eginetan  privateers,  were  seriously  felt, 
and  contributed  to  dispose  the  Athenians  to  peace. 

In  the  Hellespont  also,  their  prospects  were  not  only 
on  the  decline,  but  had  become  seriously  menacing.  After 
going  from  JEgina  to  Ephesus  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
sending  back  Gorgopas  with  the  jEginetan  squadron,  An- 


that  this  passage  is  very  obscure, 
and  10  I  think  every  one  will  find 
it.  Tyrwhitt  wag  so  perplexed  by 
it  that  be  altered  i(xii)v  into  i-w-i. 
Without  presuming  to  assign  tbe 
meaning  of  the  passage,  I  merely 
contend  that  it  cannot  be  beld  to 
justify  the  affirmation,  as  a  matter 
of  historical  fact,  that  a  property- 
tax  of  ',JOO  bad  recently  been  levied 
at  Athens,  shortly  before  the  re- 
presentatiOL.  of  tbe  Ekklesiazuste. 
I  cannot  refrain  here  from  noti- 
cing another  inference  drawn  by 
Sievers  from  a  third  passage  in 
this  same  play — tbe  Kkklesiazusa; 
(Gescbichte  Griecbenlands  vom 
Ende  des  Pelop.  Kriegs  bis  zur 
Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  101). 
He  says — "How  melancholy  is  the 
picture  of  Athenian  popular  life, 
which  is  presented  to  us  by  the 
Ekklesiazuste  and  the  second  Plu- 
tus,  ten  or  twelve  years  after  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy  I  What 
an  impressive  seriuuinesa  (welch 
ein  ersobutternder  Ernst)  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  speech  of  Praxagora !" 
(r.  174  teqq.). 

I  confess  that  I  find  neither 
seriousness,  nor  genuine  and  trust- 
worthy colouring,  in  this  speech 

VOL.  IX. 


of  Praxagora.  It  is  a  comic  case 
made  out  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing that  the  women  were  more  fit 
to  govern  Athens  than  the  men, 
and  setting  forth  the  alleged  follies 
of  the  men  in  terms  of  broad  and 
general  disparagement.  The  whole 
play  is,  throughout,  thorough  farce 
and  full  of  Aristophanic  humour. 
And  it  is  surely  preposterous  to 
treat  what  is  put  into  the  mouth 
of  Praxagora,  the  leading  feminine 
character,  as  if  it  were  historical 
evidence  as  to  the  actual  condition 
or  management  of  Athens.  Let 
any  one  follow  the  speech  of  Praxa- 
gora into  the  proposition  of  re- 
form which  she  is  made  to  submit, 
and  he  will  then  see  the  absurdity 
of  citing  her  discourse  as  if  it  were 
an  harangue  in  Thncydides.  His- 
tory is  indeed  strangely  trans- 
formed by  thus  turning  comic  wit 
into  serious  matter  of  evidence; 
and  no  history  has  suffered  so 
much  from  the  proceeding  as  that 
of  Athens. 

1  Xenoph.  Hell  en.  iv.  1,  19-24: 
compare  vii.  1,  3,  4;  Xenoph.  Do 
Vectigalibus,  chapters  i.  ii.  Hi.,  Ac. ; 
Xenoph.  De  Bepub.  Atlien.  i.  17. 
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talkidas  had  placed  the  remainder  of  his  fleet  under  his 
B.C.  387.  secretary  Nikolochus,  with  orders  to  proceed 
Antaikidas  *°  *ne  Hellespont  for  the  relief  of  Abydos.  He 
goes  up  himself  landed,  and  repaired  to  Tiribazus,  by 
TiVrbazus  whom  he  was  conducted  up  to  the  court  of 
to  Susa—  Susa.  Here  he  renewed  the  propositions  for 
atBthe°Ce88  the  pacification  of  Greece — on  principles  of 
Persian  universal  autonomy,  abandoning  all  the  Asiatic 
brings"116  Greeks  as  subject  absolutely  to  the  Persian 
down  the  king — which  he  had  tried  in  vain  to  carry 
J>eea™e  a°sked  through  two  years  before.  Though  the  Spar- 
for  by  tans  generally  were  odious  to  Artaxerxes,  An- 

fifufied  by  talkidas  behaved  with  so  much  dexterity1  as 
the  Great  to  gain  the  royal  favour  personally,  while  all  the 
fnfcmsedby  influence  of  Tiribazus  was  employed  to  second 
Sparta  in  his  political  views.  At  length  they  succeeded 
MS  name.  jn  prevailing  upon  the  King  formally  to 
adopt  the  peace,  and  to  proclaim  war  against  any  Greeks 
who  should  refuse  to  accede  to  it,  empowering  the  Spartans 
to  enforce  it  everywhere  as  his  allies  and  under  his  sanc- 
tion. In  order  to  remove  one  who  would  have  proved  a 
great  impediment  to  this  measure,  the  King  was  farther 
induced  to  invite  the  satrap  Pharnabazus  up  to  court,  and 
to  honour  him  with  his  daughter  in  marriage;  leaving  the 
satrapy  of  Daskylium  under  the  temporary  administration 
of  Ariobarzanes,  a  personal  friend  and  guest  of  Antaikidas.2 
Thus  armed  against  all  contingencies,  Antaikidas  and  Tiri- 
bazus returned  from  Susa  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  spring  of  387  B.C.,  not  only  bearing  the  formal  diploma 
ratified  by  the  King's  seal  but  commanding  ample  means 
to  carry  it  into  effect;  since,  in  addition  to  the  full  forces 
of  Persia,  twenty  additional  triremes  were  on  their  way 
from  Syracuse  and  the  Greco-Italian  towns,  sent  by  the 
despot  Dionysius  to  the  aid  of  the  Lacedaemonians.3 

Oh  reaching  the  coast,  Antaikidas  found  Nikolochus 
with  his  fleet  of  twenty-five  sail  blocked  up  in  Abydos  by 
the  Athenians  under  Iphikrates;  who,  with  thirty-two 
sail,  were  occupying  the  European  side  of  the  Helles- 
pont. He  immediately  repaired  to  Abydos  by  land,  and 
took  an  early  opportunity  of  stealing  out  by  night  with 

1  Plutarch,  Artaxerx.  c.  22.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  28. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  25—27. 
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his  fleet  up  the  strait  towards  the  Propontis ;  spreading 

the    rumour    that  he    was    about    to    attack 

Chalkedon,  in    concert  with    a    party    in     the 

town.    But   he  stopped   at  Perkote,   and  lay 

hid  in  that  harbour  until  he  saw  the  Athenian  JE^JJJJ*^ 

fleet  (which  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  him  upon  fleets  in  the 

the  false  scent  laid  out)  pass  by  towards  Pro-  Heiies- 

mi  -11     •  i  A.LTI'       pont.  with 

konnesus.   The  strait  being  now  clear,  Antalki-  Persian 
das  sailed  down  it  again  to  meet  the  Syracu-   aid-   His 

IT,    t-  t  •  i."  v     v.  ft       ••       j      successes 

ean  and  Italian  ships,  which  he  sately  joined,  against  the 
Such  junction,  with  a  view  to  which  his  re-  Athenians. 
cent  manoeuvre  had  been  devised,  rendered  him  more 
than  a  match  for  his  enemies.  He  had  further  the  good 
fortune  to  capture  a  detached  Athenian  squadron  of  eight 
triremes,  which  Thrasybulus  (a  second  Athenian  citizen 
of  that  name)  was  conducting  from  Thrace  to  join  the 
main  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Hellespont.  Lastly,  addi- 
tional reinforcements  also  reached  Antalkidas  from  the 
zealous  aid  of  Tiribazus  and  Ariobarzanes,  insomuch  that 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  no  less  than  eighty  trire- 
mes, besides  a  still  greater  number  which  were  under  pre- 
paration in  the  various  ports  of  Ionia. * 

Such  a  fleet,  the  greatest  which  had  been  seen  in  the 
Hellespont  since  the  battle   of  uEgospotami,  Distress 
was  so  much  superior  to  anything  that  could  and  discou- 
be  brought  to  meet  it,  and  indicated  so  strongly  ^Athens— 
the  full  force  of  Persia  operating  in  the  interests  anxiety  of 
of  Sparta — that  the  Athenians  began  to  fear  a  spartan*" 
repetition    of   the   same   calamitous   suffering  allies  for 
which  they  had  already  undergone  from  Lysan-  peace- 
der.    A  portion  of  such  hardship  they  at  once  began  to 
taste.    Not  a  single  merchant-ship  reached  them  from  the 
£uxine,  all  being  seized  and  detained  by  Antalkidas;  so 
that  their  main  supply  of  imported  corn  was  thus  cut  off. 
Moreover,  in  the  present  encouraging  state  of  affairs,  the 
^Eginetan  privateers  became  doubly  active  in  harassing 
the  coasting  trade  of  Attica;  and  this  combination,   of 
actual  hardship  with  prospective  alarm,  created  a  para- 
mount anxiety  at  Athens  to  terminate  the  war.     Without 
Athens,  the  other  allies  would  have  no  chance  of  success 
through  their  own  forces;  while  the  Argeians  also,  hitherto 

1  Diodor.  XT.  3.     These  triremes     year  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
were    employed    in    the    ensuing     against  Evagorai. 

P  a 
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the  most  obstinate,  had  become  on  their  own  account 
desirous  of  peace,  being  afraid  of  repeated  Lacedaemonian 
invasions  of  their  territory.  That  Sparta 'should  press  for 
a  peace,  when  the  terms  of  it  were  suggested  by  herself, 
is  not  wonderful.  Even  to  her,  triumphant  as  her  position 
now  seemed,  the  war  was  a  heavy  burden.1 

Such  was  the  general  state  of  feeling  in  the  Grecian 
B.C.  387.  world,  when  Tiribazus  summoned  the  contend- 
Tiribazus  ^S  parties  into  his  presence,  probably  at  Sardis, 
summons  to  hear  the  terms  of  the  convention  which  had 
Sarduato t0  Just  come  down  from  Susa.  He  produced  the 
hear  the  original  edict,  and  having  first  publicly  exhibited 

3riehtet     the  regal  seal>  read  aloud  as  follows:— 
been  sent  "King  Artaxerxes  thinks  it  just  that  the 

t'he'Gr'eat  cities  in  Asia,  and  the  islands  of  Klazomenae 
King.  and  Cyprus,  shall  belong  to  him.  He  thinks  it 

Terms  of  Jus^  a^so»  *°  leave  &U  the  other  Hellenic  cities 
the  conven-  autonomous,  both  small  and  great — except 
thenpeaceed  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros,  which  are  to 
of  Antai-  belong  to  Athens,  as  they  did  originally. 
Should  any  parties  refuse  to  accept  this  peace, 
I  will  make  war  upon  them,  along  with  those  who  are  of 
the  same  mind,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea,  with  ships  and 
with  money."2 

Instructions  were  given  to  all  the  deputies  to  report 
r  the  terms  of  the  edict  to  their  respective  cities, 

Congress  ,  •         ,   o  e 

at  Sparta  and  to  meet  again  at  bparta  ior  acceptance  or 

for  accept-  rejection.    "When  the  time  of  meeting  arrived,3 

rejection.  all  the  cities  in  spite  of  their  repugnance  to  the 

a^e^Th8  abandonment  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  and  partly 

Thebans  at  also  to  the  second  condition,  nevertheless  felt 

underCCept  themselves  overruled  by  superior  force  and  gave 

serve  for  a  reluctant  consent.    On  taking  the  oaths,  how- 

the  Boep-  ever,  the  Thebans  tried  indirectly  to  make  good 

tiancities.  ,.         ....  J.         •>    •     •  °     , 

an  exception  in  their  own  case,  by  claiming  to 
take  the  oath  not  only  on  behalf  of  themselves,  but  on 
behalf  of  the  Boeotian  cities  generally;  a  demand  which 
Agesilaus  in  the  name  of  Sparta  repudiated,  as  virtually 
cancelling  that  item  in  the  pacification  whereby  the  small 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  28,  29.  third,  as  in  the  correspondence 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  1,  81.  between  Pausanias  and  Xerxes 

In  this  document  there  is  the  (Thucyd.  i.  128,  129). 

same  introduction  of  the  first  per-  *  Diodor.  xiv.  110. 

son    immediately     following    the 
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cities  were  pronounced  to  be  autonomous  as  well  as  the 
great.  When  the  Theban  deputy  replied  that  he  could  not 
relinquish  his  claim  without  fresh  instructions  from  home, 
Agesilaus  desired  him  to  go  at  once  and  consult  his 
countrymen.  "You  may  tell  them  (said  he)  that  if  they 
do  not  comply,  they  will  be  shut  out  from  the  treaty." 

It  was  with  much  delight  that  Agesilaus  pronounced 
this  peremptory  sentence,  which  placed  Thebes  A      .j 
in  so  humiliating  a  dilemma.  Antipathy  towards   refuses*"* 
the  Thebans  was  one  of  his  strongest  sentiments,  ^°?r  the 

11  ii    j     •       ii_       t-  iiT  A    J.-L  u     Theban 

and  he  exulted   in   the   hope  that  they  would  reserve, 
persist  in  their  refusal;  so  that  he  would  thus   *°duiregun 
be  enabled  to  bring  an  overwhelming  force  to   'ondUionai 
crush  their  isolated  city.     So  eagerly  did  he   acceptance, 
thirst  for  the  expected  triumph,  that  immedia-  ne'sVfrom 
tely  on  the  departure  of  the  Theban  deputies,  )j,^tr*d  °* 
and  before  their  answer  could  possibly  have  been  gete  into  a 
obtained,  he  procured  the  consent  of  the  ephors,  war  with 
offered  the  border  sacrifice,  and  led  the  Spartan  single- 
force  out  as  far  as  Tegea.    From  that  city  he  £*nded- 
not  only  despatched  messengers  in  all  directions  Thebans 
to  hasten  the  arrival  of  the  Periceki,  but  also   are  obliged 
sent  forth  the  officers  called  xenagi  to  the  cities  u'n^on- P* 
of  the  Peloponnesian  allies,  to  muster  and  bring  ditionaiiy. 
together  the  respective  contingents.    But  in  spite  of  all 
injunctions   to   despatch,   his  wishes  were   disappointed. 
Before  he  started  from  Tegea,  the  Theban  deputies  return- 
ed with  the  intimation  that  they  were  prepared  to  take 
the  oath  for  Thebes  alone,  recognising  the  other  Boeotian 
cities  as  autonomous.    Agesilaus  and  the  Spartans  were 
thus  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with   the  minor   triumph,   in 
itself  very  serious  and  considerable,  of  having  degraded 
Thebes  from  her  federal  headship,  and  isolated  her  from 
the  Boeotian  cities.  * 

The  unmeasured  and  impatient  miso-Theban  bitterness 
of  Agesilaus,  attested  here  by  his  friend  and  panegyrist, 
deserves  especial  notice;  for  it  will  be  found  to  explain 
much  of  the  misconduct  of  Sparta  and  her  officers  during 
the  ensuing  years. 

There  yet  remained  one  compliance  for  Agesilaus  to 
exact.  The  Argeian  auxiliaries  were  not  yet  withdrawn 

1  Xcn.  Hellen.  T.  1,  83,  83. 
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from  Corinth;  and  the  Corinthian  government  might  pro- 
A  esiiaus  bably  think  that  the  terms  of  the  peace,  leaving 
forces  the  their  city  autonomous,  permitted  them  to  retain 
Corinthians  or  disniiss  these  auxiliaries  at  their  own  discre- 
away  their  tion.  But  it  was  not  so  that  Agesilaus  constru- 
Argeian  e(j  the  peace;  and  his  construction,  right  or 

auxiliaries.  i        i      j  i       j.i_  c        p 

The  phiio-  wrong,  was  backed  by  the  power  or  enforcement. 
Argeian  jje  sent  to  inform  both  Argeians  and  Corin- 
go'into1813  thians,  that  if  the  auxiliaries  were  notwithdrawn, 
exile.-  the  ne  Would  march  his  army  forthwith  into  both 
nian°~CorUi-  territories.  No  resistance  could  be  offered  to 
thians  are  his  peremptory  mandate.  The  Argeians  retired 
from  Corinth;  and  the  vehement  philo- Argeian 
Corinthians — especially  those  who  had  been  concerned  in 
the  massacre  at  the  festival  of  the  Eukleia — retired  at  the 
same  time  into  voluntary  exile,  thinking  themselves  no  longer 
safe  in  the  town.  They  found  a  home  partly  at  Argos,  partly 
at  Athens,1  where  they  were  most  hospitably  received.  Those 
Corinthians  who  had  before  been  in  exile,  and  who,  in  con- 
cert with  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Lechseum  and 
Sikyon,  had  been  engaged  in  bitter  hostility  against  their 
countrymen  in  Corinth — were  immediately  readmitted  into 
the  city.  According  to  Xenophon,  their  readmission  was 
pronounced  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of  the  Corinthian 
citizens.2  But  we  shall  be  more  correct  in  affirming,  that 
it  was  procured  by  the  same  intimidating  summons  from 
Agesilaus  which  had  extorted  the  dismissal  of  the  Argei- 
ans.3 The  restoration  of  the  exiles  from  Lechseum  on  the 
present  occasion  was  no  more  voluntary  than  that  of  the 
Athenian  exiles  had  been  eighteen  years  before,  at  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War — or  than  that  of  the 
Phliasian  exiles  was,  two  or  three  years  afterwards.4 

1  Xon.  Hcllen.  v.   1,    34;   Demo-  thian  and  Thebau  exiles  should  be 

sthen.  adv.  Leptin.  c.  13.  p.  473.  restored.      The    Corinthian    exiles 

1  Xen.   Hellen.   v.   1,    34.     Oi   8'  had    been    actively     co-operating 

4).).oi    iroXitai    IXOVTE;    xotTiSeyovTo  with    Agesilaus    against    Corinth. 

TOO?  rpoaQev  9£uyovtas.  Of  Theban    exiles  we    have   heard 

1  Such   is  in   fact  the  version  of  nothing ;    but   it   is  very  probable 

the  story  in  Xenophon'a  Encomium  that   there    were    several    serving 

upon   Agesilans  (ii.  21),   where   it  with    Agesilaus— and    also    pretty 

is  made  a  matter  of  honour  to  the  certain  that  he  would   insist  upon 

latter,    that  he  would  not  consent  their  restoration, 

to  peace,  except  with  a  compulsory  4  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8. 
clause   (TjvaYxooE)   that   the   Corin- 
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CHAPTER  LXXVI. 

FROM  THE  PEACE  OP  ANTALKIDAS  DOWN  TO  THE 
SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  SPARTA. 

THE  peace  or  convention l  which  bears  the  name  of  Antal- 
kidas,  was  an  incident  of  serious  and  mournful  import  in 
Grecian  history.  Its  true  character  cannot  be  better  de- 
scribed than  in  a  brief  remark  and  reply  which  we  find 
cited  in  Plutarch.  "Alas  for  Hellas  (observed  some  one  to 
Agesilaus)  when  we  see  our  Laconians  medising!"" — "Nay 
(replied  the  Spartan  king),  say  rather  the  Medes  (Persians) 
laconising?"1 

These  two  propositions  do  not  exclude  each  other. 
Both  were    perfectly    true.     The    convention  Peace  or 
emanated  from  a  separate  partnership  between   convention 

,  -r,        •    r  •    ,        r,        TO.  i-    -j.    3     of  Antal- 

bpartan  and  Persian  interests.  It  was  solicited   kidas.   its 
by  the  Spartan  Antalkidas,  and  propounded  by  imP°rt  and 

t_-  nv    -i_  j    it.    L.  -j.    character. 

him  to  Tiribazus  on  the  express  ground,  that  it  separate 
was  exactly  calculated  to  meet  the  Persian  king's  g"w1eeetnbip 
purposes  and  wishes — as  we  learn  even  from  the  gparta  and 
philo-Laconian  Xenophon.3  While  Sparta  and  Persia. 
Persia  were  both  great  gainers,  no  other  Grecian  state 
gained  anything,  as  the  convention  was  originally  framed. 
But  after  the  first  rejection,  Antalkidas  saw  the  necessity 
of  conciliating  Athens  by  the  addition  of  a  special  article 
providing  that  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Skyros  should  be 
restored  to  her.*  This  addition  seems  to  have  been  first 
made  in  the  abortive  negotiations  which  form  the  subject 
of  the  discourse  already  mentioned,  pronounced  by  Ando- 

1  It  goes  by  both  names;  Xeno-  *    Plutarch,     Artaxerxfls;     c.     23 

phon  more  commonly  speaks  of  TJ  (compare  Plutarch,   Agesil.   c.  23; 

tip^vT) — Isokrates,  of  ai  au-iBrjxai.  and  his  Apophtheg.  Lacon.   p.  213 

Though    we    say    the    peace    of  B).     '0    jitv    yap   'AfTjaiXaot,    tpo« 

Antalkidas,  the  Greek  authors  say  te»v  tlnovra— <I>ti>  Trj^'EXXaJc.?,  !nou 

ij  tx'   'ArraXxlSoM  tlprj/Tj:  I  do  not  |AT,?i'vJ3i-<  i]|xtv   ot   Aariovt;!   .... 

observe   that   they   ever    phrase  it  Ma).Xov,  tlicsv,  oi  MT/-OI  Xaxumtouot. 

with  the  genitive   case  'AvTiXxiSou  '  Xen.  He  lien.  iv.  8,  14. 

limply,  without  a  preposition.  *  The  restoration  of  these  three 
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kides.  It  was  continued  afterwards  and  inserted  in  the 
final  decree  which  Antalkidas  and  Tiribazus  brought  down 
in  the  King's  name  from  Susa;  and  it  doubtless  somewhat 
contributed  to  facilitate  the  adherence  of  Athens,  though 
the  united  forces  of  Sparta  and  Persia  had  become  so 
overwhelming,  that  she  could  hardly  have  had  the  means 
of  standing  out,  even  if  the  supplementary  article  had  been 
omitted.  Nevertheless,  this  condition  undoubtedly  did 
secure  to  Athens  a  certain  share  in  the  gain,  conjointly 
with  the  far  larger  shares  both  of  Sparta  and  Persia.  It 
is  however  not  less  true,  that  Athens,  as  well  as  Thebes, J 
assented  to  the  peace  only  under  fear  and  compulsion.  As 
to  the  other  states  of  Greece,  they  were  interested  merely 
in  the  melancholy  capacity  of  partners  in  the  general  loss 
and  degradation. 

That  degradation  stood  evidently  marked  in  the  form, 
origin,  and  transmission  of  the  convention,  even 

Degrada-  °  ,   c  • ,  -r.  />    .   • 

tion  in  the  apart  from  its  substance.  It  was  a  fiat  issued 
convention8  fr°m  ^e  court  °f  Susa;  as  such  it  was  osten- 
—. iTfiat10"  tatiously  proclaimed  and  "sent  down"  from 
drawn  up,  thence  to  Greece.  Its  authority  was  derived 
eiiforcedFby  from  the  King's  seal,  and  its  sanction  from  his 
Persia  upon  concluding  threat,  that  he  would  make  war 
against  all  recusants.  It  was  brought  down  by 
the  satrap  Tiribazus  (along  with  Antalkidas),  read  by  him 
aloud,  and  heard  with  submission  by  the  assembled  Grecian 
envoys,  after  he  had  called  their  special  attention  to  the 
regal  seal.2 

islands  forms  the  basis  of  histori-  l  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  3,  31.  'Qat' 

cal  truth  in  the   assertion  of  Iso-  ln&\  irop^YYei^Sv  ^  TtpipaCoc   napsi- 

krategj    that   the    Lacedemonians  vat  TOO;  pooXo|xdvouc  Oicaxoo- 

were  so   subdued  by  the  defeat  of  oov,   TJV    flaaiXeos  etp^v7)v  xaTanepi- 

Knidus,    as    to    come    and   tender  -01,     Tayjux     rcdvTes     zapEYevovTO. 

maritime  empire  to  Athens— (eXQeiv  "Enel    SE    £ov»jX9ov,     cntSgigac    & 

TTfv    opxV     Siixjovra?)     Orat.     vii.  TipipoCo?    TO    paoiXetos     OTJ- 

(Areopagit.)  s.  74  ;  Or.  ix.  (Evagor.)  jieia,     av£Yivu>jxe    Ta    YSYpot(A(xeva, 

s.    83.      But    the  assertion  is  true  etye  Se  (I>0£- 

respecting    a  later  time;    for   the  'A[>Tot£sp;r(<;  paaiXsu;  voixiCei  6t- 

Lacedeemonians    really   did    make  xatov,  TO<;  jxev  iv  7^  'Aoia  icoXsii; 

this    proposition    to  Athens    after  gototou  elvai,  xal  TU>V  vfjau>v  KXaCo- 

they  had    been   enfeebled  and  hu-  |j.eva<;    xai    Konpov     TO?    8e     aXXa? 

miliated  by  the  battle  of  Leuktra ;  'EXXirjvtSa?    it6Xei<:    xai    (xixpai;   xat 

but  not  before    (Xenoph.  Hellen.  (xe^oXac,     a^Tovifioui;     elvai,     TcXTjv 

vii.  1,  3).  AT^IXVOU,    xai    'I(x3po«    xai    Sxupou, 
'  Diodor.  xiv.  111. 
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Such  was  the  convention  which  Sparta,  the  ancient 
president  of  the  Grecian  world,  had  been  the  first  to  solicit 
at  the  hands  of  the  Persian  king,  and  which  she  now  not 
only  set  the  example  of  sanctioning  by  her  own  spontaneous 
obedience,  but  even  avouched  as  guarantee  and  champion 
against  all  opponents ;  preparing  to  enforce  it  at  the  point 
of  the  sword  against  any  recusant  state,  whether  party  to 
it  or  not.  Such  was  the  convention  which  was  now  inscribed 
on  stone,  and  placed  as  a  permanent  record  in  the  temples 
of  the  Grecian  cities;1  nay  even  in  the  common  sanctuaries 
— the  Olympic,  Pythian,  and  others — the  great  foci  and 
rallying  points  of  Pan-hellenic  sentiment.  Though  called 
by  the  name  of  a  convention,  it  was  on  the  very  face  of  it 
a  peremptory  mandate  proceeding  from  the  ancient  enemy 
of  Greece,  an  acceptance  of  which  was  nothing  less  than  an 
act  of  obedience.  While  to  him  it  was  a  glorious  trophy, 
to  all  Pan-hellenic  patriots  it  was  the  deepest  disgrace  and 
insult.2  Effacing  altogether  the  idea  of  an  independent 
Hellenic  world,  bound  together  and  regulated  by  the  self- 
acting  forces  and  common  sympathies  of  its  own  members 


Ta6ta«  8i,    JxjTitp    TO   apxaiov,  «Ivai 

'A6T|VOiu)v.  'OjtOTtpOl  8t  TBUTTJV  TTJV 
llp^VTJV  (AT)  St/OlTOtl,  TOUTOl?  tfU) 

no).  eji.ijau>,  jxtta  tu>v  TOUTO  fivj- 
Xb|ie-ju>v,  xai  re'rj  xat  xaxd  SdXao- 
63v,  xai  vausi  xai  /p^fiaaiv. 

1  IsokratSs,  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
211.  Kal  -raitac  T)|Aa?  T^ayxaatv 
(the  Persian  king)  iv  oT^Xan  Xi'ji- 
vatc  av»7pi'{»7vt7«  iv  toit  xoivoi? 
tun  Up<i>v  dva&tivai,  uoXu  xdXXiov 
Tpoitaiov  TU>V  iv  Tai«  |xa/at;  7iYvo- 
|t.tvu>v. 

The  Oratio  Panegyrica  of  lao- 
kr»te«  (published  about  380  B.C., 
•even  yean  afterwards)  from  which 
I  here  copy,  i»  the  best  evidence 
of  the  feelings  with  which  an  in- 
telligent and  patriotic  Greek 
looked  upon  this  treaty  at  the 
time;  when  it  was  yet  recent,  but 
when  there  had  been  full  time  to 
see  how  the  Lacedtcmonians  carried 
it  out.  His  other  orations,  though 
valuable  and  instructive,  were 
published  later,  and  represent  the 
feelings  of  after-time. 


Another  contemporary,  Plato  in 
his  Menezenus  (c.  17.  p.  246  I);, 
stigmatises  severely  "the  base  and 
unholy  act  (aij^oov  xai  avaaiov  ep- 
YOV)  of  surrendering  Greeks  to  the 
foreigner,"  and  asserts  that  the 
Athenians  resolutely  refused  to 
sanction  it.  This  is  a  sufficient 
mark  of  his  opinion  respecting 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

*  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
207.  "A  XpJjv  avaipeiv,  xal  |XT)6t|xiav 
iav  T]|xtpav,  vo|xiCovTtc  npoaTaY* 
|i.3ta  xai  o  u  a  u  v  'J  T)  x  on  tivai,  Ac. 
(s.213).  Alojfpov  T)|ia«  JXr)«  T^« 
'EXXaSo;  b^piCofxivT);,  |xr(5i- 
|xiav  ro'.r,  j'jiT'J'ii  xoivT]v  Ti|xu>piav,  Ac. 

The  word  npoaTaYjiaTa  exactly 
corresponds  with  an  expression  of 
Xenoplion  (put  in  the  mouth  of 
Autokles  the  Athenian  envoy  at 
Sparta),  respecting  the  dictation 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  by 
Artaxerxes— Kal  !tt  |iiv  ft  a  3  iX  t(K 
-  po  3  i  -  a  TT  t  •<  a'JT'j<o|j.o'j;  Tac  ici- 
Xtn  tlvat,  Ac.  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi,  8, 
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— even  the  words  of  the  convention  proclaimed  it  as  an  act 
of  intrusive  foreign  power,  and  erected  the  Barbarian  King 
into  a  dictatorial  settler  of  Grecian  differences;  a  guardian  1 
who  cared  for  the  peace  of  Greece  more  than  the  Greeks 
themselves.  And  thus,  looking  to  the  form  alone,  it  was 
tantamount  to  that  symbol  of  submission — the  cession  of 
earth  and  water — which  had  been  demanded  a  century 
before  by  the  ancestor  of  Artaxerxes  from  the  ancestors  of 
the  Spartans  and  Athenians;  a  demand,  which  both  Sparta 
and  Athens  then  not  only  repudiated,  but  resented  so 
cruelly,  as  to  put  to  death  the  heralds  by  whom  it  was 
brought — stigmatising  the  ./Eginetans  and  others  as  trai- 
tors to  Hellas  for  complying  with  it.2  Yet  nothing  more 
would  have  been  implied  in  such  cession  than  what  stood 
embodied  in  the  inscription  on  that  "colonna  infame," 
which  placed  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  side  by  side  with  the 
Pan-hellenic  glories  and  ornaments  at  Olympia.3 


1  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  s. 
205.  KoiToi  ittb?  06  ypr)  StaXosiv 

TOUTO4   TO?    6|AoXoYia<;,    E£  (I)V  TOiaOTT) 

So£a  YEYOVSV,  UJOTE  6  (AEV  Bapfiapo? 
X^SETOI  T7J5  'EXXdSo?  xai  cp6Xa£  TTJ? 
tlpi^v7]«  eoTiv,  rjpiibv  8s  TIVEI;  elaiv  ot 
Xu(jiaiva|XEvoi  xal  xaxu>;  icoiouvTtc 
OUTTJV  ; 

The  word  employed  by  Photius 
in  his  abstract  of  Theopompus 
(whether  it  be  the  expression  of 
Theopompus  himself,  we  cannot 
be  certain — see  Fragm.  Ill,  ed. 
Didot),  to  designate  the  position 
taken  by  Artaxerxes  in  reference 
to  this  peace,  is — TT)V  Etp^vrjv  ijv 
TOI?  '*EXXn)oiv  eppajkuoEv — which 
implies  the  peremptory  decision  of 
an  official  judge,  analogous  to 
another  passage  (139)  of  the  Pane- 
gyr. Oral,  of  Isokratfis— Nuv  8' 
ixEivo?  (Artaxerxes)  ECTIV,  6  8101- 
xiuv  TO  T<Juv  'EXX^vcuv  xai  (xovov  oux 
eiti(iTo9(jLou?  ev  TOI?  itoXeut  xaGtoTon. 
nXrjv  Y^p  TOUTOU  Tl  T(i)v  aXX(uv  6no- 
Xotirov  EOTIV;  Ou  xoi  TOO  1:0X^(100 

XOplOC     ijEVSTO,     XOl     T7JV      £  I  p  r,  V  7]  •( 

inpuTaveoat,    xoi   TOJV   itop6vT(ov 
*  Herodot.  vi.  49.    xaTTjYipsov  At- 


YIVTJTEIOV   TO  iteitoiir|xoiE'v,    npoSovTE? 
TTJ-(  'EXXa8a. 

1  Isokrates,  Oral.  xii.  (Panatben.) 
8.  112—114. 

Plutarch  (Agesil.  c.  23;  Arta- 
xerxes, c.  21,  22)  expresses  himself 
in  terms  of  bitter  and  well-merited 
indignation  of  this  peace — "if 
indeed  (says  he)  we  are  to  call 
this  ignominy  and  betrayal  of 
Greece  by  the  name  of  peace, 
which  brought  with  it  as  much 
infamy  as  the  most  disastrous  war." 
Sparta  (he  says)  lost  her  headship 
by  her  defeat  at  Leuktra,  but  her 
honour  had  been  lost  before,  by 
the  convention  of  Antalkidas. 

It  is  in  vain  however  that  Plu- 
tarch tries  to  exonerate  Agesilaus 
from  any  share  in  the  peace.  From 
the  narrative  (in  Xenophon's  Hel- 
lenica,  v.  1.  33)  of  his  conduct  at 
the  taking  of  the  oaths,  we  see 
that  he  espoused  it  most  warmly. 
Xenophon  (in  the  Encomium  of 
Agesilaus,  vii.  7)  takes  credit  to 
Agesilaus  for  being  (xioonEpuT)!;, 
which  was  true,  from  the  year 
B.C.  398  to  B.C.  394.  But  in  B.C. 
387,  at  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
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Great  must  have  been  the  change  wrought  by  the 
intermediate  events,  when  Sparta,  the  ostensible   Gradual 
president   of  Greece — in  her  own   estimation  loss  of  Pan- 
even  more  than  in  that  of  others  1 — had  so  lost  Jignlt!-0 
all  Pan-hellenic  conscience  and  dignity,  as  to    and  in-' 
descend  into  an  obsequious  minister,  procuring   gu^i^sion 
and  enforcing  a  Persian  mandate  for  political   towards 
objects  of  her  own.     How  insane  would  such  mgra8na  afs  a 
an  anticipation  have  appeared  to  ^schylus,  or  purchasing 
the  audience  who  heard  the  Persae !  to  Herodotus  ^l™— on 
or  Thucydides!  to  Perikles  and  Archidamus!   thePpart  of 
nay,  even  to  Kallikratidas  or  Lysander!  It  was   8Parta- 
the  last  consummation  of  a  series  of  previous  political  sins, 
invoking  more  and  more  the  intervention  of  Persia  to  aid 
her  against  her  Grecian  enemies. 

Her  first  application  to  the  Great  King  for  this  pur- 
pose dates  from  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo-   Her  first 
ponnesian  war,  and  is  prefaced  by  an  apology,   a^?ojgajh°n 
little  less  than  humiliating,  from  King  Archi-   peiopon- 

damUSI    who,    not    Unconscious    of   the    SOrt    of    nesianwar; 
.  .  ',     ,  , .,    ,.  ,       ,      ,,     ,     subsequent 

treason  which  he  was  meditating,  pleads  that   appiica- 
Sparta,   when   the   Athenians   are   conspiring  tions- 
against  her,   ought  not   to   be   blamed   for  asking  from 
foreigners  as  well  as  from  Greeks  aid  for  her  own  preser- 
vation.2    From  the  earliest  commencement  to  the  seventh 
year  of  the  war,  many  separate  and  successive  envoys  were 
dispatched  by  the  Spartans  to  Susa;  two  of  whom  were 

Antalkidas,  he   had  become  jiiso-  ITI  8i  tu>v  Xoiittbv  0|xtv,    2<j<p 

Scales;    his  hatred  of  Persia  had  itpot3TeaT*TJjs'EXXd8o<;. 

given  place  to  hatred  of  Thebes.  How    striking    is    the     contrast 

See   also   a  vigorous   passage  of  between  these  words  and  the  peace 

Justin    (viii.    4),    denouncing    the  of  Antalkidas!    and    what   would 

disgraceful  position  of   the  Greek  have  been  the  feelings  of  Herodo- 

cities  at  a  later  time  in  calling  in  tus  himself  if  he  could  have  heard 

Philip   of  Macedon  as    arbiter;    a  of  the  latter  event  I 

passage  not  less  applicable  to  the  *  Thucyd.  i.   82.     Kdv    TQUT(]>  xai 

peace  of  Antalkidas;  and  perhaps  TO  ijut-rtpa  aOttiv   i£apTO»39at   c'Jfi- 

borrowed  from  Theopompus.  |iayu>v   tt   upooaftDf^  xai  'E).X^va>v 

1  Compare  the  language  in  which  xai    Pappdptov,    *l   ico9tv   tiva   rj 

the  lonians,    on  their  revolt  from  vautixou   f,    /p  YJ|A  aT  u>  v    80va|xtv 

Darius    king    of  Persia   about    600  itpo9Xr^6(i«9a,   (av«ni<p6ovov  8i, 

B.C.,  had  implored  the  aid  of  Sparta  !ooi  tuantp  xai  Tj|x»T«   On'  'ASrjvalu)-* 

(Herodot.  v.  49).     Td  xaT^xovta  fdp  iittpouXtui(X(9a,   (XT)  "EXXtjvat   fxovov 

dvT*     i).t'jOtpio< — ^vtt8o(     xai      T7«  8iao(u9ijvai),  &o.    Compare  also 
fitYia-rov    |xiv    o-JToiai    T,U.'K,      Plato,  Mcncxenut,  c.  14,  p.  243  B. 
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seized  in  Thrace,  brought  to  Athens,  and  there  put  to 
death.  The  rest  reached  their  destination,  but  talked  in 
so  confused  a  way,  and  contradicted  each  other  so  much, 
that  the  Persian  court,  unable  to  understand  what  they 
meant,  i  sent  Artaphernes  with  letters  to  Sparta  (in  the 
seventh  year  of  the  war)  complaining  of  such  stupidity, 
and  asking  for  clearer  information.  Artaphernes  fell  into 
the  hands  of  an  Athenian  squadron  at  Eion  on  the  Strymon, 
and  was  conveyed  to  Athens;  where  he  was  treated  with 
great  politeness,  and  sent  back  (after  the  letters  which  he 
carried  had  been  examined)  to  Ephesus.  What  is  more 
important  to  note  is,  that  Athenian  envoys  were  sent 
along  with  him,  with  a  view  of  bringing  Athens  into 
friendly  communication  with  the  Great  King;  which  was 
only  prevented  by  the  fact  that  Artaxerxes  Longimanus 
just  then  died.  Here  we  see  the  fatal  practice,  generated 
by  intestine  war,  of  invoking  Persian  aid;  begun  by  Sparta 
as  an  importunate  solicitor — and  partially  imitated  by 
Athens,  though  we  do  not  know  what  her  envoys  were 
instructed  to  say,  had  they  been  able  to  reach  Susa. 

Nothing  more  is  heard  about  Persian  intervention 
B.C.  413.  until  the  year  of  the  great  Athenian  disasters 
Active  part-  before  Syracuse.  Elate  with  the  hopes  arising 
nership  out  of  that  event,  the  Persians  required  no  soli- 
sptarta1and  citation,  but  were  quite  as  eager  to  tender  in- 
Persia  terference  for  their  own  purposes,  as  Sparta  was 

Aden's  ^0  invite  them  for  hers.  How  ready  Sparta  was 
after  the  to  purchase  their  aid  by  the  surrender  of  the 
cVtattropVe  Asiatic  Greeks,  and  that  too  without  any 
at  Syracuse,  stipulations  in  their  favour,  has  been  recounted 
ready" to'8  *n  a  preceding  chapter.2  She  had  not  now  the 
follow  her  excuse — for  it  stands  only  as  an  excuse  and 
example.  nof.  ag  a  justification — of  self-defence  against 
aggression  from  Athens,  which  Archidamus  had  produced 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Even  then  it  was  only  a 
colourable  excuse,  not  borne  out  by  the  reality  of  the 
case;  but  now,  the  avowed  as  well  as  the  real  object  was 
something  quite  different — not  to  repel,  but  to  crush, 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  7,  67;  iv.  60.  nation  among  the  Athenians  of  his 

»  See  Ch.  LXXV.  time,  about  this  surrender  of  the 

Compare  the  expressions  of  Demo-  Asiatic  Greeks  by  Sparta— and  his 

stheiifis  (cont.  Aristokrat.  c.  33.  p.  oration  De  Rhodior.     Libertate,  c. 

666)  attesting  the  prevalent  indig-  13.  p.  199,  where  he  sets  the  peace 
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Athens.  Yet  to  accomplish  that  object,  not  even  of  pre- 
tended safety,  but  of  pure  ambition,  Sparta  sacrificed  un- 
conditionally the  liberty  of  her  Asiatic  kinsmen ;  a  price 
which  Archidamus  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  would 
certainly  never  have  endured  the  thought  of  paying, 
notwithstanding  the  then  formidable  power  of  Athens. 
Here,  too,  we  find  Athens  following  the  example;  and 
consenting,  in  hopes  of  procuring  Persian  aid,  to  the  like 
sacrifice,  though  the  bargain  was  never  consummated.  It 
is  true  that  she  was  then  contending  for  her  existence. 
Nevertheless  the  facts  afford  melancholy  proof  how  much 
the  sentiment  of  Pan-hellenic  independence  became 
enfeebled  in  both  the  leaders,  amidst  the  fierce  intestine 
conflict  terminated  by  the  battle  of  ^gospotami.  1 

After  that  battle,  the  bargain  between  Sparta  and 
Persia  would  doubtless  have  been  fulfilled,  and  How  gparta 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  have  passed  at  once  became 
under  the  dominion  of  the  latter — had  not  an  Persia'after 
entirely  new  train  of  circumstances  arisen  out  the  battle 
of  the  very  peculiar  position  and  designs   of  poiSf"8" 
Cyrus.    That  young  prince  did  all  in  his  power   The  Persian 
to  gain  the  affections  of  the  Greeks,  as  auxiliaries  Athens1  ds 
for  his  ambitious  speculations;  in  which  specu-   against  her, 
lations   both  Sparta  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks  £pdhe™al 
took  part,  compromising  themselves  irrevocably  maritime 
against  Artaxerxes,  and  still  more  against  Tis-   emDire- 
eaphernes.   Sparta  thus  became  unintentionally  the  enemy 
of  Persia,    and  found  herself  compelled  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  her  hostility  with  which  they  were 
threatened;  a  protection  easy  for  her  to  confer,  not  merely 

of  Kallias,   made  by  Athens  with  also  carried   it,   at   the    peace   of 

Periia  in  449  u.c  ,  in  contrast  with  Antalkidas,    to    a    more    extreme 

the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  contracted  point   of   selfishness   and    subser- 

under  the  auspices  of  Sparta.  vience.  Athens  is  guilty  of  follow- 

1  This  is  strikingly   set  forth  by  ing  the  bad  example  of  her  rival, 

Isokratei,    Or.   xii.  (Panathen.)    s.  but  to   a   less  extent,    and*  under 

167—173.     In   this    passage,    how-  greater    excuse    on   the    plea    of 

ever,  he  distributes  his  blame  too  necessity. 

equally  between  Sparta  and  Athens,  Isokrates  says  in  another  place 

whereas  the  blame  belongs  of  right  of   this  discourse,    respecting  the 

to  the  former,    in  far  greater  pro-  various      acts      of      wrong-doing 

portion.     Sparta  not   only  began  towards    the  general    interests  of 

the  practice  of  invoking  the  Great  Hellas— »jti8«ixt<ov  toy?  niv  Tj(ttTi- 

King,    and    purchasing   his  aid  by  pou;    6-J»  IJAS  6  ei «   aotcuv   ftfc <r(|«i- 

disgraceful    concessions— but    she  voy;,     Aau8eupovlou<     Si     TO    piv 
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from  the  unbounded  empire  which  she  then  enjoyed  over 
the  Grecian  world,  but  from  the  presence  of  the  renowned 
Cyreian  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  contempt  for  Persian 
military  strength  which  they  brought  home  from  their 
retreat.  She  thus  finds  herself  in  the  exercise  of  a  Pan- 
hellenic  protectorate  or  presidency,  first  through  the 
ministry  of  Derkyllidas,  next  of  Agesilaus,  who  even 
sacrifices  at  Aulis,  takes  up  the  sceptre  of  Agamemnon, 
and  contemplates  large  schemes  of  aggression  against  the 
Great  King.  Here  however  the  Persians  play  against  her 
the  same  game  which  she  had  invoked  them  to  assist  in 
playing  against  Athens.  Their  fleet,  which  fifteen  years 
before  she  had  invited  for  her  own  purposes,  is  now  brought 
in  against  herself,  and  with  far  more  effect,  since  her 
empire  was  more  odious  as  well  as  more  oppressive  than 
the  Athenian.  It  is  now  Athens  and  her  allies  who  call 
in  Persian  aid;  without  any  direct  engagement,  indeed,  to 
surrender  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  for  we  are  told  that  after 
the  battle  of  Knidus,  Konon  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Persians  by  his  supposed  plans  for  re-uniting  them 
with  Athens,1  and  Athenian  aid  was  still  continued  to 
Evagoras — yet  nevertheless  indirectly  paving  the  way  for 
that  consummation.  If  Athens  and  her  allies  here  render 
themselves  culpable  of  an  abnegation  of  Pan-hellenic  senti- 
ment, we  niay  remark,  as  before,  that  they  act  under  the 
pressure  of  stronger  necessities  than  could  ever  be  pleaded 
by  Sparta;  and  that  they  might  employ  on  their  own  behalf, 
with  much  greater  truth,  the  excuse  of  self-preservation 
preferred  by  King  Archidamus. 

But  never  on  any  occasion  did  that  excuse  find  less 
NO  excuse  real  place  than  in  regard  to  the  mission  of  An- 
for  the  sub-  talkidas.  Sparta  was  at  that  time  so  powerful, 

servience  of  ,,,        ,f    ,  ,, ,  ...  r.         ., 

Sparta  to  even  atter  the  loss  of  her  maritime  empire,  that 
the  Per-  the  allies  at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  iealous  of 

sians— she  ,        ,,  ,   ,     ,,  ,         .,  ,     i  J 

was  pro-  each  other  and  held  together  only  by  common 
babiy  afraid  terror,  could  hardly  stand  on  the  defensive 
Athenian  against  her,  and  would  probably  have  been  dis- 
empire.  united  by  reasonable  offers  on  her  part;  nor 
would  she  have  needed  even  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  Asia. 
Nevertheless  the  mission  was  probably  dictated  in  great 

icpibTom,  ri  8e  JAOVOUS  eEajxap-     passage  before  referred  to. 
TOVTH  (Panath.   s.  103).    "Which   ia         '  Cornelius  Nepos,  Conon.  c.  5. 
much   nearer   the  truth   than   the 
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measure  by  a  groundless  panic,  arising  from  the  sight  of 
the  revived  Long  Walls  and  re-fortified  Peiraeus,  and 
springing  at  once  to  the  fancy,  that  a  new  Athenian  empire, 
such  as  had  existed  forty  years  before,  was  about  to  start 
into  life ;  a  fancy  little  likely  to  be  realised,  since  the  very 
peculiar  circumstances  which  had  created  the  first  Athe- 
nian empire  were  now  totally  reversed.  Debarred  from 
maritime  empire  herself,  the  first  object  with  Sparta  was, 
to  shut  out  Athens  from  the  like;  the  next,  to  put  down 
all  partial  federations  or  political  combinations,  and  to 
enforce  universal  autonomy,  or  the  maximum  of  political 
isolation ;  in  order  that  there  might  nowhere  exist  a  power 
capable  of  resisting  herself,  the  strongest  of  all  individual 
states.  As  a  means  to  this  end,  which  was  no  less  in  the 
interest  of  Persia  than  in  hers,  she  outbid  all  prior  sub- 
serviences to  the  Great  King — betrayed  to  him  not  only 
one  entire  division  of  her  Hellenic  kinsmen,  but  also  the 
general  honour  of  the  Hellenic  name  in  the  most  flagrant 
manner — and  volunteered  to  medise  in  order  that  the 
Persians  might  repay  her  by  laconising. l  To  ensure  fully 
the  obedience  of  all  the  satraps,  who  had  more  than  once 
manifested  dissentient  views  of  their  own,  Antalkidas 
procured  and  brought  down  a  formal  order  signed  and 
sealed  at  Susa;  and  Sparta  undertook,  without  shame  or 
scruple,  to  enforce  the  same  order — "the  convention  sent 
down  by  the  King" — upon  all  her  countrymen;  thus  con- 
verting them  into  the  subjects,  and  herself  into  a  sort  of 
viceroy  or  satrap,  of  Artaxerxes.  Such  an  act  of  treason 
to  the  Pan-hellenic  cause  was  far  more  flagrant  and 
destructive  than  that  alleged  confederacy  with  the  Per- 
sian king,  for  which  the  Theban  Ismenias  was  afterwards 
put  to  death,  and  that  too  by  the  Spartans  themselves.3 
Unhappily  it  formed  a  precedent  for  the  future,  and  was 
closely  copied  afterwards  by  Thebes;3  foreboding  but  too 
clearly  the  short  career  which  Grecian  political  independ- 
ence had  to  run. 

That  large  patriotic  sentiment,  which  dictated  the 
magnanimous  answer  sent  by  the  Athenians*  to  the  offers 

1  I«okrat.    Or.  i*.    (Panegyr.)    •.  »  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  2,  35. 

145.    Kal  Tip  fap?4ptj>  t(j>  Tf^'AoUc  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  38—39. 

xpstou-cci    7'j(xTrpiTT'/jji   (the  Lace-  *  Herodot.  viii.  143. 

dtemoniani)    £xu><  UK  |«T»9TT)v  ap-  The  explanation  which  the  Atlie- 

XV  U'>'j3w.  nians  give  to   the  Spartan  envoy), 
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of  Mardonius  in  479  B.C.,  refusing,  in  the  midst  of  ruin 
present  and  prospective,  all  temptation  to  betray  the 
H  n  .  sanctity  of  Pan-hellenic  fellowship — that  senti- 
betrayed  to  ment  which  had  been  during  the  two  following 
ibetebiemy>  generations  the  predominant  inspiration  of 
Sparta^  Athens,  and  had  also  been  powerful,  though 
"tb**  ^e  *de  a^ways  ^ess  powerful,  at  Sparta — was  now,  in 
ing  states,  the  former,  overlaid  by  more  pressing  ap- 
Evidence  prehensions,  and  in  the  latter  completely  ex- 

that  Hel-        f.          •   i_    j        XT  -j.  J.T.     i       j-         J- 

lenio  inde-  tmguished.  JNow  it  was  to  the  leading  states 
w^not"  ^a*  ®reece  ka^  to  l°°k>  for  holding  up  the 
destined  to  great  banner  of  Pan-hellenic  independence; 
last  much  from  the  smaller  states  nothing  more  could 
be  required  than  that  they  should  adhere  to  and 
defend  it,  when  upheld.  *  But  so  soon  as  Sparta  was  seen 
to  solicit  and  enforce,  and  Athens  to  accept  (even  under 
constraint),  the  proclamation  under  the  King's  hand  and 
seal  brought  down  by  Antalkidas — that  banner  was  no 
longer  a  part  of  the  public  emblems  of  Grecian  political 
life.  The  grand  idea  represented  by  it — of  collective  self- 
determining  Hellenism — was  left  to  dwell  in  the  bosoms 
of  individual  patriots. 

If  we  look  at  the  convention  of  Antalkidas  apart  from 
Promise  of  its  form  and  warranty,  and  with  reference  to  its 
"utonom1  substance,  we  shall  find  that  though  its  first 
—popular  article  was  unequivocally  disgraceful,  its  last 
to  the  Ore-  was  a^  ieast  popular  as  a  promise  to  the  ear. 
how  carried  Universal  autonomy,  to  each  city,  small  or 
out.  great,  was  dear  to  Grecian  political  instinct 

of  the  reasons  and  feelings  -which  sentiments,  and  comprehensive 
dictated  their  answer  of  refusal  to  principles,  on  which  it  becomes 
Alexander  (viii.  144),  are  not  less  Sparta  to  model  her  public  con- 
impressive  than  the  answer  itself,  duct— as  altogether  different  from 

But  whoever  would  duly  feel  the  simple  considerations  of  pru- 
and  appreciate  the  treason  of  the  dence  and  security  which  are  suit- 
Spartans  in  soliciting  the  conven-  able  to  humbler  states  like  Co- 
tion  of  Antalkidas,  should  read  in  rinth,  Epidaurus,  or  1'hlius 
contrast  with  it  that  speech  which  (Archidamus,  a.  105,  106,  110). 
their  envoys  address  to  the  Athe-  Contrast  these  lofty  pretensions 
nians,  in  order  to  induce  the  latter  with  the  dishonourable  realities  of 
to  stand  out  against  the  tempta-  the  convention  of  Antalkidas— not 
tions  of  Mardonius  (viii.  142).  thrust  upon  Sparta  by  superior 

1  The  sixth   oration    (called  Ar-  force,    but    both    originally    sued 

chidamus)    of  Isokrat6s   sets  forth  out,    and  finally  enforced,   by  her 

emphatically     the     magnanimous  for  her  own  political  ends. 
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I  have  already  remarked  more  than  once  that  the  ex- 
aggerated force  of  this  desire  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
short  duration  of  Grecian  freedom.  Absorbing  all  the 
powers  of  life  to  the  separate  parts,  it  left  no  vital  force 
or  integrity  to  the  whole;  especially,  it  robbed  both  each 
and  all  of  the  power  of  self-defence  against  foreign 
assailants.  Though  indispensable  up  to  a  certain  point 
and  under  certain  modifications,  yet  beyond  these  modi- 
fications, which  Grecian  political  instinct  was  far  from 
recognising,  it  produced  a  great  preponderance  of  mischief. 
Although  therefore  this  item  of  the  convention  was  in  its 
promise  acceptable  and  popular — and  although  we  shall 
find  it  hereafter  invoked  as  a  protection  in  various  indi- 
vidual cases  of  injustice — we  must  inquire  how  it  was 
carried  into  execution,  before  we  can  pronounce  whether 
it  was  good  or  evil,  the  present  of  a  friend  or  of  an  enemy. 
The  succeeding  pages  will  furnish  an  answer  to  this 
inquiry.  The  Lacedaemonians,  as  "presidents  The  Spar- 
(guarantees  or  executors)  of  the  peace,  sent  !a"s  "elef 

it       -tr-        «.          j  t-    intended  to 

down  by  the  King,  i  undertook  the  duty   of  grant,  nor 
execution;  and  we  shall  see  that  from  the  begin-   ever  really 

it-  •  i          mi         T  i     granted, 

ning  they  meant  nothing  sincerely.     They  did   general 
not  even  attempt  any  sincere  and  steady  com-  jjatonomy. 

T  -it       it          t  it          t  T        They  used 

pliance    with     the     honest,     though     undis-  the  promise 
tinguishing,    political   instinct   of   the    Greek   *•. a  means 

TL    *  j-j     i  i  of  increased 

mind ;  much  less  did  they  seek  to  grant  as  power  to 
much  as  was  really  good,  and  to  withhold  the  themselves. 
remainder.  They  defined  autonomy  in  such  manner,  and 
meted  it  out  in  such  portions,  as  suited  their  own  political 
interests  and  purposes.  The  promise  made  by  the  con- 
vention, except  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  them  to  increase 
their  own  power  by  dismemberment  or  party  intervention, 
proved  altogether  false  and  hollow.  For  if  we  look  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  they 
sent  to  Athens  to  require  general  autonomy  throughout 
Greece,  we  shall  find  that  the  word  had  then  a  distinct 

Compare  alto  Itokrates,  Or.  xii.  A*xi8«t|t4viot,  itoXJ»  tittxu8<- 

<Panathen.)  t.  169—172,  about  the  ottpoi  iytvovTO  tx  r»j«  tit'  'Av- 

diisennion  of  the  leading  Grecian  taXxiSou  ilptjvTjs  xaXoo|x<vTj«'  itpo- 

ttatei,  and  its  baneful  effecti.  OT«TCH  yap  7iv4p.tvoi  **)<  &«& 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  r.  1,  8«.  fl*oiXiu>«xaTaittjiip8«ls7)<»U 

•KIDC    TO'H    ivaviloif    *pdrrorri<   ot      Xtai  npitTomc,  *c. 
VOL.  IX.  Q 
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and  serious  import;  demanding  that  the  cities  held  in 
dependence  by  Athens  should  be  left  free,  which  freedom 
Sparta  might  have  ensured  for  them  herself  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  had  she  not  preferred  to  convert  it  into  a  far 
harsher  empire.  But  in  387  (the  date  of  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas)  there  were  no  large  bodies  oi'subjects  to  be 
emancipated,  except  the  allies  of  Sparta  herself,  to  whom 
it  was  by  no  means  intended  to  apply.  So  that  in  fact, 
what  was  promised,  as  well  as  what  was  realised,  even  by 
the  most  specious  item  of  this  disgraceful  convention, 
was — "that  cities  should  enjoy  autonomy,  not  for  their 
own  comfort  and  in  their  own  way,  but  for  Lacedaemonian 
convenience:"  a  significant  phrase  (employed  by  Perikles, l 
in  the  debates  preceding  the  Peloponnesian  war)  which 
forms  a  sort  of  running  text  for  Grecian  history  during 
the  sixteen  years  between  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  and  the 
battle  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  the  two  first  applica- 
tions of  the  newly-proclaimed  autonomy,  made 

Immediate      i       .  i       T          J  •  t.  c 

point  made  by  the  JLiacedsemomans,  were  to  extort  from  the 
against  Corinthian  government  the  dismissal  of  its  Ar- 

Cormth  and          .   -,  .,9     .  i     mi     i 

Thebes—  geian  auxiliaries,  and  to  compel  Thebes  to 
Athens011  °f  renounce  ner  ancient  presidency  of  the  Boeotian 
federation.  The  latter  especially  was  an  object 
which  they  had  long  had  at  heart;2  and  by  both,  their  as- 
cendency in  Greece  was  much  increased.  Athens  too — ter- 
rified by  the  new  development  of  Persian  force  as  well  as 
partially  bribed  by  the  restoration  of  her  three  islands,  into 
an  acceptance  of  the  peace — was  thus  robbed  of  her  Theban 
and  Corinthian  allies,  and  disabled  from  opposing  the  Spar- 
tan projects.  But  before  we  enter  upon  these  projects,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  turn  for  a  short  time  to  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Persians. 

Even  before  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  (father  of 
Artaxerxes  and  Cyrus)  Egypt  had  revolted  from  the  Per- 
sians, under  a  native  prince  named  Amyrtaeus.  To  the 

1  Thucyd.  i.  144.     Nuv  8i  TOUTOK;  TOI«   Aax«8«ip«vloic    iitiTt)- 

(to    the    Lacedaemonian     envoys)  8elu>t    auTovo(xsio9a  i,     aXXa 

aitoxpiv<i(«voi     a*oJce|A'Jitu|Atv    ....  a&TOii;   ixastou,   <i> «  pooXov- 

TOK;  8i  itiXeit  8ti  aoTov6|iout  09^30-  Tott. 

fttv,      tl     xcti     aoTovAjiou?    IJTOVTE?  *  Xen.   Hellen.    v.   1,   36.    ouitep 

caneiaaixEQa,   xat  Slav  xaxeivoi  Tai?  ndXai  tirefl'jjioov. 
auT<!>v    aitoou>3i   itoXtat    p. 7}    09191 
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Grecian  leaders  who  accompanied  Cyrus  in  his  expedition 
against  his  brother,  this  revolt  was  well  known  Persian 
to  have  much  incensed  the  Persians;  so  that  affajrs-un- 
Klearchus,  in  the  conversation  which  took  efforts  of 
place  after  the  death  of  Cyrus  ahout  accom-  "?.e  Great 
modation  with  Artaxerxes,  intimated  that  the  reconquer 
Ten  Thousand  could  lend  him  effectual  aid  Egypt- 
in  reconquering  Egypt. »  It  was  not  merely  these  Greeks 
who  were  exposed  to  danger  by  the  death  of  Cyrus,  but 
also  the  various  Persians  and  other  subjects  who  had  lent 
assistance  to  him;  all  of  whom  made  submission  and  tried 
to  conciliate  Artaxerxes,  except  Tamos,  who  had  command- 
ed the  fleet  of  Cyrus  on  the  coasts  both  of  Ionia  and  of 
Kilikia.  Such  was  the  alarm  of  Tamos  when  Tissaphernes 
came  down  in  full  power  to  the  coast,  that  he  fled  with  his 
fleet  and  treasures  to  Egypt,  to  seek  protection  from  King 
Psammetichus,  to  whom  he  had  rendered  valuable  service. 
This  traitor,  however,  having  so  valuable  a  deposit  brought 
to  him,  forgot  everything  else  in  his  avidity  to  make  it 
sure,  and  put  to  death  Tamos  with  all  his  children. 2  About 
395  B.C.,  we  find  Nephereus  king  of  Egypt  lending  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  against  Artaxerxes.3  Two  years 
afterwards  (392-390  B.C.),  during  the  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  victory  of  Knidus,  and  the  voyage  of  Phar- 
nabazus  across  the  ,/Egean  to  Peloponnesus — we  hear  of 
that  satrap  as  employed  with  Abrokomas  and  Tithraustes 
in  strenuous  but  unavailing  efforts  to  reconquer  Egypt.4 
Having  thus  repulsed  the  Persians,  the  Egyptian  king 

1  Xen.  Anab.  ii.  6,  13.  This  Psammetichus   is  presumed 

It  would  appear  that  the  revolt  by  Ley  (in  his  Dissertation  above 

of  Egypt   from   Persia  must   date  cited,  p.  20)  to  be  the  same  person 

between    414 — (11    B.C.  ;    but    this  as  Amyrttens  the  Saite   in  the  list 

point    is    obscure.      See    Boeckh,  of  Manetho,  under  a  different  name. 

Manetho    und    die    Hundstern-Pe-  It  is  also  possible,   however,  that 

riode,  pp.  3.f>8,  363,  Berlin  1845;  and  he  may  have   been  king  over  part 

Ley,  Fata  et  Oonditio  -Sigypti  sub  of  Egypt,    contemporaneous   with 

Imperio  Persarum,  p.  66.  Amyrtseug. 

M.    Behdantz,    Vita:    Iphicratii,  *  Diodor.  xir.  79. 

Timothei,  etCbabrite,  p.  240,  places  •    This    is    the    chronology    laid 

the    revolt    rather    earlier,    about  down  by  M.  Rehdantz  (Vitu-  Iphi- 

414  B.C.;    and    Mr.   Fynes    Clinton  cratis,  Chabrite,  et  Timothei,  Kpi- 

(Fasti   Hellen.   Appendix,    ch.  18,  metr.  ii.  pp.  241,  242)  on  very  pro* 

p.    817)    countenance!    the     same  bable    grounds,     principally    from 

date.  Isokrates,    Orat.   iv.    (Panegyr.)  s. 

*  Diodor.  ziv.  85.  181,  102. 

Q2 
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Akoris  is  found  between  390-380  B.C.,*  sending  aid  to  Eva- 
goras  in  Cyprus  against  the  same  enemy.  And  in  spite  of 
farther  efforts  made  afterwards  by  Artaxerxes  to  reconquer 
Egypt,  the  native  kings  in  that  country  maintained  their 
independence  for  about  sixty  years  in  all,  until  the  reign 
of  his  successor  Ochus. 

But  it  was  a  Grecian  enemy — of  means  inferior,  yet  of 
„  qualities  much  superior,  to  any  of  these  Egyp- 

Evagoras.       3  ,  ?    ,   ,,'      ,  .    ~J    ,          ,.  Flf 

despot  of  tians — who  occupied  the  chiet  attention  ot  the 
Saiamis  in  Persians  immediately  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
kidas:  Evagoras  despot  of  Saiamis  in  Cyprus. 
Respecting  that  prince  we  possess  a  discourse  of  the  most 
glowing  and  superabundant  eulogy,  composed  after  his 
death  for  the  satisfaction  (and  probably  paid  for  with  the 
money)  of  his  son  and  successor  Nikokles,  by  the  contem- 
porary Isokrates.  Allowing  as  we  must  do  for  exaggera- 
tion and  partiality,  even  the  trustworthy  features  of  the 
picture  are  sufficiently  interesting. 

Evagoras  belonged  to  a  Salaminian  stock  or  Gens 
Descent  of  called  the  Teukridse,  which  numbered  among 
Evagoras—  its  ancestors  the  splendid  legendary  names  of 
condition  Teukrus>  Telamon,  and  ^Eakus;  taking  its  de- 
island  of  parture,  through  them,  from  the  divine  name  of 
Cyprus.  Zeus.  It  was  believed  that  the  archer  Teukrus, 
after  returning  from  the  siege  of  Troy  to  (the  Athenian) 
Saiamis,  had  emigrated  under  a  harsh  order  from  his  father 
Telamon,  and  given  commencement  to  the  city  of  that  name 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus.2  As  in  Sicily,  so  in  Cyprus, 
the  Greek  and  Phoenician  elements  were  found  in  near 
contact,  though  in  very  different  proportions.  Of  the  nine 
or  ten  separate  city  communities,  which  divided  among 
them  the  whole  sea-coast,  the  inferior  towns  being  all  de- 
pendent upon  one  or  other  of  them — seven  pass  for  Hel- 
lenic, the  two  most  considerable  being  Saiamis  and  Soli; 
three  for  Phoenician — Paphos,  Amathus,  and  Kitium. 

1  Diodor.  XT.  2,  3.  have  represented  Agamemnon  hi  m- 

*  Isokrates,   Or.  iii.   (Nikokl.)  s.  self  as  ultimately  migrating  to  it 

60;  Or.  ix.  (Evagoras)  s.  21;    Pan-  (Theopompus,       Frag.      Ill,       ed. 

sanias,  ii.  29,  4;  Diodor.  xiv.  98.  Wichers;  and  ed.   Didot.  ap.    Fho- 

The  historian  Theopompus,  when  tium). 

entering  upon  the  history  of  Eva-  The  tomb  of  the  archer  Teukrns 

goras,  seems  to  have  related  many  was  shown    at  Saiamis  in  Cyprus, 

legendary     tales     respecting    the  See    the    Epigram     of    Aristotle, 

Greek   Gentes    in  Cyprus,    and   to  Antholog.  i.  8,  112. 
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EVAGORAS  OF  SALAMIS. 


Probably,  however,  there  was  in  each  a  mixture  of  Greek 
and  Phoenician  population,  in  different  proportions. l  Each 
was  ruled  by  its  own  separate  prince  or  despot,  Greek  or 
Phoenician.  The  Greek  immigrations,  (though  their  exact 
date  cannot  be  assigned)  appear  to  have  been  later  in  date 
than  the  Phoenician.  At  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  (B.C. 
496),  the  preponderance  was  on  the  side  of  Hellenismjyet 
with  considerable  intermixture  of  Oriental  custom.  Hel- 
lenism was  however  greatly  crushed  by  the  Persian  recon- 
quest  of  the  revolters,  accomplished  through  the  aid  of  the 
Phoenicians2  on  the  opposite  continent.  And  though  doubt- 
less the  victories  of  Kimon  and  the  Athenians  (470-450 
B.C.)  partially  revived  it,  yet  Perikles,  in  his  pacification 
with  the  Persians,  had  prudently  relinquished  Cyprus  as 
well  as  Egypt; 3  so  that  the  Grecian  element  in  the  former, 
receiving  little  extraneous  encouragement,  became  more 
and  more  subordinate  to  the  Phoenician. 

It  was  somewhere  about  this  time  that  the  reigning 
princes  of  Salamis,  who  at  the  time  of  the  Ionic  revolt  had 
been  Greeks  of  the  Teukrid  Gens,4  were  supplanted  and 


1  Movers,  in  his  very  learned  in- 
Testigations  respecting  the  Phoeni- 
cian* (vol.  iii.  ch.  6.  p.  203-221  teq.), 
attempts  to  establish  the  existence 
of  an  ancient  population  in  Cyprus, 
called  Kitians;  once  extended  over 
the  island,  and  of  which  the  town 
called  Kitium  was  the  remnant. 
He  supposes  them  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  Canaanitish  popu- 
lation, anterior  to  the  Jewish  occu- 
pation of  Palestine.  The  Phoeni- 
cian colonies  in  Cyprus  he  reckons 
at  of  later  date,  superadded  to, 
and  depressing  these  natives.  He 
•opposes  the  Kilikian  population 
to  have  been  in  early  times  Ca- 
naanitish also.  Kngel  (Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  166)  inclines  to  admit  the 
same  hypothesis  as  highly  probable. 

The  sixth  century  B.C.  (from  600 
downward*)  appears  to  have  been 
very  unfavourable  to  the  Fhoani- 
cians,  bringing  upon  Tyre  severe 
pressure  from  the  Chaldteans,  as  it 
brought  captivity  upon  the  Jews. 
During  the  same  period,  the  Grecian 


commerce  with  Egypt  was  greatly 
extended,  especially  by  the  reign 
of  the  Phil-Hellenic  Amasis,  who 
acquired  possession  of  Cyprus. 
Much  of  the  Grecian  immigration 
into  Cyprus  probably  took  place 
at  this  time  ;  we  know  of  one  body 
of  settlers  invited  by  Philokyprn* 
to  Soli,  under  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenian  Solon  (Movers,  p.  244  aeq.). 

1  Herodot.  v.  109. 

Compare  the  description  given 
by  Herodotus  of  the  costume  and 
arms  of  the  Cypriote  in  the  arma- 
ment of  Xerxes— half  Oriental  (vii. 
90).  The  Salaminians  used  chariot! 
of  war  in  battle  (v.  113);  as  the 
Carthaginians  did,  before  they 
learnt  the  art  of  training  elephants 
(Diodor.  xvi.  80 j  Plutarch,  Timo- 
leon,  c.  27). 

1  See  Chap.  XLV.  of  this  History. 

*  One  of  these  princes  however 
is  mentioned  as  bearing  the  Pliconi- 
cian  name  of  Siromu*  (Herod,  v. 
104). 
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dethroned  by  a  Phoenician  exile  who  gained  their  confidence 

and  made  himself  despot  in  their  place. l     To  ensure  his 

own  sceptre,  this  usurper  did  everything  in  his 

Greek  IA-    i  j  AU     T>u 

princes  of  power  to  multiply  and  strengthen  the  Phoeiu- 
Saiamis  are  cian  population,  as  well  as  to  discourage  and 

dispos-  ,  1,1         TT    n        •  mi.  i- 

sessed  by  a  degrade  the  Hellenic.  The  same  policy  was 
Phoenician  not  only  continued  by  his  successor  at  Salamis, 
but  seems  also  to  have  been  imitated  in  several 
of  the  other  towns;  insomuch  that  during  most  part  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  Cyprus  became  sensibly  dis-hellenised. 
The  Greeks  in  the  island  were  harshly  oppressed ;  new 
Greek  visitors  and  merchants  were  kept  off  by  the  most 
repulsive  treatment,  as  well  as  by  threats  of  those  cruel 
mutilations  of  the  body  which  were  habitually  employed 
as  penalties  by  the  Orientals;  while  Grecian  arts,  education, 
music,  poetry,  and  intelligence,  were  rapidly  on  the 
decline.2 

Notwithstanding  such  untoward  circumstances,  in 
Evagoras  which  the  youth  of  the  Teukrid  Evagoras  at 
dethrones  Salamis  was  passed,  he  manifested  at  an  early 

the  Phcem-  .  *  i_    AV     j»      •    j        JT_J  i 

cian,  and  age  so  much  energy  both  ol  mind  and  body,  and 
becomes  so  much  power  of  winning  popularity,  that  he 

despot  of  i     j  i     ii 

Salamis.  became  at  once  a  marked  man  both  among 
B.C.  4H-410.  Greeks  and  Phoanicians.  It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  Phoenician  despot  was  slain,  through  a  conspiracy 

1  We  may  gather  this  by  putting  ation  ofLysias  against  Andokidgs, 

together  Herodot.    iv.  162;    v.  104-  in  which   he    alludes    to   the   visit 

114;    with  Isokratgs,    Or.  iv.  (Eva-  of  the    latter    to   Cyprus— |AS7a   Ik 

goras)  s.  22.  TOUTO  inXsuusv  <i>?  TOV  Kmstov  paui- 

1  Isokratgg,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  a.  23,  Xea,  xal  npoSiSouq  Xi}<p8Ei;  Orc'  OUTOU 

65,  58.  iSiQif],  xal  ou  IAOVOV  TOV  8<xvaTov  jtprj- 

IlapoXapujv   yap   (Evagoras)    TTJI  PE'ITO  dXXd  TO  xcr.6'  7j|jiEpav  alxiajxaTa, 

it 6). vv   ixpepappotpconivijv,  xal  ol6(i,evo<:   TO    dxpujT»ipia    Cwv- 

8ia   tTjv    tibv    <I)ot-/lx(ov    apyrjv    OUTE  TO?  dm-jiTjO^oeoQai  (s.  26). 

Toi)«  "EXXi)va?    5tpooSEj(0[xevr,v,    O&TS  Engel    (Kypros,    vol.    i.    p.    286) 

Tt^vai;     ei:toT7|xevr,v,    O&T'     e|ir.opt({j  impugns    the    general    correctness 

Xpio|A»v7)v,o&TeXt(xevax£XTir]|ASVTjv,&c.  of  this  narrative  of  Isokrat&s.    He 

IIplv  IAEV  Y<*p  Xa3*w  EoaYopav  TT)V  produces     no     adequate     reasons, 

ap^Tjv,  O'jTuJi;  drpci3oiaTtu;  xal  xa^e"  nor  ^o  I  myself  see  any,    for  this 

jcibc  *iXovi    t"3T*   xa^    TU>V  dpyovtiuv  contradiction. 

TOUTOUC  cv6|xi^ov   elvui  peXTisTou?  01  Not   only  Konon,   but   also    his 

•tivst  ibjxoTaTa  icpot    Tou?*EX-  friendNikophemus,  had  a  wife  and 

Xrjvott     SiaxeifiEvot    •tuYXa''Ottv,  family  at  Cyprus,    besides  another 

Ac.  family  in  Athens  (Iiysias,  DeBonis 

This   last    passage    receives    re-  Aristophanis,  Or.  ziz.  8.  38). 
markable  illustration  from  the  or- 
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formed  by  a  Kitian  or  Tyrian  named  Abdemon,  who  got 
possession  of  his  sceptre.1  The  usurper,  mistrustful  of 
his  position  and  anxious  to  lay  hands  upon  all  conspicuous 
persons  who  might  be  capable  of  doing  him  mischief,  tried 
to  seize  Evagoras;  but  the  latter  escaped  and  passed  over 
to  Soli  in  Kilikia.  Though  thus  to  all  appearance  a  help- 
less exile,  he  found  means  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  while 
the  new  usurpation,  stained  by  its  first  violences  and  rapa- 
city, was  surrounded  by  enemies,  doubters,  or  neutrals, 
without  having  yet  established  any  firm  footing.  He  cross- 
ed over  from  Soli  in  Kilikia,  with  a  small  but  determined 
band  of  about  fifty  followers — obtained  secret  admission 
by  a  postern  gate  of  Salamis — and  assaulted  Abdemon  by 
night  in  his  palace.  In  spite  of  a  vastly  superior  number 
of  guards,  this  enterprise  was  conducted  with  such  extra- 
ordinary daring  and  judgement,  that  Abdemon  perished, 
and  Evagoras  became  despot  in  his  place.2 

The  splendour  of  this  exploit  was  quite  sufficient  to 
seat  Evagoras  unopposed  on  the  throne,  amidst   Able  and 
a  population    always  accustomed  to  princely   beneficent 

i-i  iv          of      •    •          government 

government;     while    among    the     balamiman   of  Eva- 
Greeks   he   was  still  farther   endeared  by  his   g°ra«- 
Teukrid  descent.-   Has  conduct  fully  justified  the  expecta- 
tions   entertained.      Not    merely    did    he   refrain    from 
bloodshed,  or  spoliation,  or  violence  for  the  gratification 
of  personal  appetite;  abstinences  remarkable  enough  in 
any  Grecian  despot  to  stamp  his  reign  with  letters  of  gold, 
and  the  more  remarkable  in  Evagoras,  since  he  had  the 
susceptible  temperament  of  a  Greek,  though   his   great 
mental  force  always  kept  it  under  due  control.*     But  he 

1  Theopomput  (Fr.  Ill)  call*  Ab-  Vit.  Zenon.  a.  6). 

dim  on  a  Kitian;  Diodorus  (xiv.  98)  *  Isokrates,    Or.    he.    (Evagoras) 

calls  him  a  Tyrian.    Mover*  (p. 206)  8.  29-36;    also  Or.   ill.    (Nikokl.)  a. 

thinks  that  both   are   correct,    and  33;    Theopomp.    Fragm.    Ill,    ed. 

that  he  was  a  Kitian  living  at  Tyre,  Wichcrs    and    ed.  Didot;    Diodor. 

who    had    migrated    from   Salami*  xiv.  98. 

during  the  Athenian  preponderance  The  two  latter  mention  the  name, 

there.      There    were    Kitian*,    not  Audymon  or  Abdemon,  which  Iso- 

natives  of  the  town  of  Kitium,  but  kratos  does  not  specify, 

belonging   to  the   ancient  popula-  '  Isokrates,    Or.   ill.    (Nikokle*, 

tion   of  the    island,    living   in  the  «.  33. 

various  towns  of  Cyprus ;  and  there  «  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  *.  63.    WQIJIJLSVOC 

were    also   Kitian*    mentioned    as  TU>V  7)8ov«i)v,   4XX'   oux  dtijuvot  6*' 

resident  at  Bidon   (Diogeo.  Laert.  a'Jt«i>,,  dtc. 
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was  also  careful  in  inquiring  into,  and  strict  in  punishing 
crime,  yet  without  those  demonstrations  of  cruel  infliction 
by  which  an  Oriental  prince  displayed  his  energy. J  His 
government  was  at  the  same  time  highly  popular  and  con- 
ciliating, as  well  towards  the  multitude  as  towards  indi- 
viduals. Indefatigable  in  his  own  personal  supervision, 
he  examined  everything  for  himself,  shaped  out  his  own 
line  of  policy,  and  kept  watch  over  its  execution.2  He 
was  foremost  in  all  eifort  and  in  all  danger.  Maintaining 
undisturbed  security,  he  gradually  doubled  the  wealth, 
commerce,  industry,  and  military  force  of  the  city,  while 
his  own  popularity  and  renown  went  on  increasing. 

Above  all,  it  was  his  first  wish  to  renovate,  both  in 

.        Salamis  and  in  Cyprus,  that  Hellenism  which 

to'revive6  7   the  Phoenician  despots  of  the  last  fifty  years 

Hellenism     had  done  so  much  to  extinguish   or  corrupt. 

in  Cyprus —     -,-.  .  n     .        ,  ••  .  •. 

he  looks  to  -For  aid  in  this  scheme,  he  seems  to  have 
Ath*id  °f  turned  his  thoughts  to  Athens,  with  which 
city  he  was  connected  as  a  Teukrid,  by  gentile 
and  legendary  sympathies — and  which  was  then  only  just 
ceasing  to  be  the  great  naval  power  of  the  ^Egean.  For 
though  we  cannot  exactly  make  out  the  date  at  which 
Evagoras  began  to  reign,  we  may  conclude  it  to  have  been 
about  411  or  410  B.C.  It  seems  to  have  been  shortly  after 
that  period  that  he  was  visited  by  Andokides  the  Athe- 
nian;3 moreover  he  must  have  been  a  prince  not  merely 
established,  but  powerful,  when  he  ventured  to  harbour 
Konon  in  405  B.C.,  after  the  battle  of  ^Egospotami.  He 
invited  to  Salamis  fresh  immigrants  from  Attica  and 

1  Isokr.  Or.   ix.   51.      ou8ivo   |iev  with   exactly  similar  mutilations, 

iSixiuv,  TOU<;  £E  xPTi!ITrj''J<;  ''fAUJv,  xctl  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  sygte- 

otpoSpa   |Agv  drcavrtuv   cip/iuv,    vo|xi-  matically  inflicted  upon    offenders 

|iu>C    fii    TOUC    4?a|iapTavovta?  by    Cyrus    the    younger    (Xeiioph. 

xoXdtov    (s.   68) — 04    ou    (lovov    T»|V  Anabas.  i.  9,  13).    OuSgii;  Y«p  7J(i<I)v 

iautoo  iroXiv  nXeiovo?  a^iav  titoi'»)<jev)  (says  Isokrates  about  the  Persians) 

dXXa  xol  TOV  tinov   ZXov,  TOV  itepii-  outu>4    alxt^eTat    TOO?    olxsroi;,    w« 

XOVTO   TTJV    v^oov,     i  it  I    itpo6TT/Ta  ixsivot  toy?  eXeuOepoui;  aoXaCouotv— 

xol   (jte-tpi6T7)TO  irpo^YaTev>  *°':  ®r-  ^v-  (paneg.)  142. 

compare  s.  81.  »  Isokrates,    Or.    ix.    (Evag.)    s. 

These    epithets,    lawful   punish-  60-56. 

merit,  mild  dealing,  Ac.,  cannot  be  The  language  of  the  encomiast, 

fully  understood  except  in  contrast  though   exaggerated,   must  doubt- 

with   the    mutilations    alluded    to  -less  be   founded  in   truth,    as  the 

by  Lysias,  in  the  passage  cited  in  result  shows. 

a  note  of  my  preceding  page ;  also  *  Lysias  cont.  Andokid.  s.  28. 
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other  parts  of  Greece,  as  the  prince  Philokyprus  of  Soli 
had  done  under  the  auspices  of  Solon,  1  a  century  and  a 
half  before.  He  took  especial  pains  to  revive  and  improve 
Grecian  letters,  arts,  teaching,  music,  and  intellectual  ten- 
dencies. His  encouragement  was  so  successfully  adminis- 
tered, that  in  a  few  years,  without  constraint  or  violence, 
the  face  of  Salamis  was  changed.  The  gentleness  and 
sociability,  the  fashions  and  pursuits,  of  Hellenism,  became 
again  predominant;  with  great  influence  of  example  over 
all  the  other  towns  of  the  island. 

Had  the  rise  ofEvagoras  taken  place  a  few  years 
earlier,  Athens   might  perhaps   have   availed   Eolations 
herself  of  the  opening  to  turn  her  ambition   of  Evagorag 
eastward,    in    preference    to    that   disastrous  during  the" 
impulse  which  led  her  westward  to  Sicily.   But  closing 

-..j         i  j.i_    j.    i   j.  j.    years  of  the 

coming  as  he  did  only  at  that  later  moment  peioponne- 
when  she  was  hard  pressed  to  keep  up  even  a  8ian  war- 
defensive  war,  he  profited  rather  by  her  weakness  than 
by  her  strength.  During  those  closing  years  of  the  war, 
when  the  Athenian  empire  was  partially  broken  up,  and 
when  the  J£gean,  instead  of  the  tranquillity  which  it  had 
enjoyed  for  fifty  years  under  Athens,  became  a  scene  of 
contest  between  two  rival  money-levying  fleets — many 
outsettlers  from  Athens,  who  had  acquired  property  in  the 
islands,  the  Chersonesus,  or  elsewhere,  under  her  guarantee, 
found  themselves  insecure  in  every  way,  and  were  tempted 
to  change  their  abodes.  Finally,  by  the  defeat  of  JEgos- 
potami  (B.C.  405),  all  such  out-settlers  as  then  remained 
were  expelled,  and  forced  to  seek  shelter  either  at  Athens 
(at  that  moment  the  least  attractive  place  in  Greece),  or 
in  some  other  locality.  To  such  persons,  not  less  than  to 
the  Athenian  admiral  Konon  with  his  small  remnant  of 
Athenian  triremes  saved  out  of  the  great  defeat,  the  pro- 
claimed invitations  of  Evagoras  would  present  a  harbour 
of  refuge  nowhere  else  to  be  found.  Accordingly  we  learn 
that  numerous  settlers  of  the  best  character,  from  different 
parts  of  Greece,  crowded  to  Salamis.2  Many  Athenian 
women,  during  the  years  of  destitution  and  suffering  which 
preceded  as  well  as  followed  the  battle  of  JBgospotami, 
were  well  pleased  to  emigrate  and  find  husbands  in  that 

1  Plutarch,  Solon,  c.  36.  Arittoph.  Bon.)  i. 38-46  j  and  Oiodor. 

*  Itokratet,  Or.  ix.  (Brag.)  i.  69-      xiv.  98. 
61:    compare  Lyiiai,    (Jr.  xix,   (De 
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city ;  *  while  throughout  the  wide  range  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian empire,  the  numerous  victims  exiled  by  the  Harmosts 
and  Dekarchies  had  no  other  retreat  on  the  whole  so  safe 
and  tempting.  The  extensive  plain  of  Salamis  afforded 
lands  for  many  colonists.  On  what  conditions,  indeed, 
they  were  admitted,  we  do  not  know;  but  the  conduct  of 
Evagoras  as  a  ruler  gave  universal  satisfaction. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  Evagoras  doubtless 
Evagoras  paid  his  tribute  regularly,  and  took  no  steps 
the*"perWitb  calcu^ated  to  offend  the  Persian  king.  But  as 
sians— he  his  power  increased,  his  ambition  increased  also, 
receives  aid  We  fln(j  nim  towards  the  year  390  B.C..  engaged 

both  from         .  ,        J.,,  -r,      '.      P.  P 

Athens  and  in  a  struggle  not  merely  with  the  Persian  king, 
from  Egypt  but  with  Amathus  and  Kitium  in  his  own  island. 
By  what  steps,  or  at  what  precise  period,  this 
war  began,  we  cannot  determine.  At  the  time 
of  the  battle  of  Knidus  (394  B.C.)  Evagoras  not 
only  paid  his  tribute,  but  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  getting  the  Persian  fleet  placed  under  Konon 
to  act  against  the  Lacedaemonians,  himself  serving  aboaru.  - 
It  was  in  fact  (if  we  may  believe  Isokrates)  to  the  extra- 
ordinary energy,  ability,  and  power,  displayed  by  him  on 


—he  is  at 
first  very 
successful, 
so  as  even 
to  capture 
Tyre. 


1  Isokrat&s,  I.  c.  naiSoicoteiaSai  6e 
•too?  itXeiaTOtK  auTu>v  yovaixas  Xajx- 
fidvovTE;  Ttap'  T)|J.<iv,  Ac. 

For  the  extreme  distress  of  Athe- 
nian women  during  these  trying 
times,  consult  the  statement  in 
Xenophon,  Memorab.  ii.  7,  2-4. 

The  Athenian  Andokides  is  ac- 
cused of  having  carried  out  a 
young  woman  of  citizen  family — 
his  own  cousin,  and  daughter  of 
an  Athenian  named  Aristeides — to 
Cyprus,  and  there  to  have  sold  her 
to  the  despot  of  Kitium  for  a  cargo 
Of  wheat.  But  being  threatened 
with  prosecution  for  this  act  be- 
fore the  Athenian  Dikastery,  he 
stole  her  away  again  and  brought 
her  back  to  Athens,  in  which  act 
however  he  was  detected  by  the 
prince,  and  punished  with  imprison- 
ment from  which  he  bad  the  good 
fortune  to  escape.  (Plutarch,  Vit. 
X.  Orat.  p.  834 ;  Photius,  Cod.  261 ; 


Tzetzes,  Chiliad,  vi.  367.) 

How  much  there  may  be  of  truth 
in  this  accusation,  we  have  no 
means  of  determining.  But  it  illus- 
trates the  way  in  which  Athenian 
maidens,  who  had  no  dowry  at 
home,  were  provided  for  by  their 
relatives  elsewhere.  Probably  An- 
dokid&s  took  this  young  woman 
out,  under  the  engagement  to  find 
a  Grecian  husband  for  her  in  Cyprus. 
Instead  of  doing  this,  he  sold  her 
for  his  own  profit  to  the  harem  of 
the  prince;  or  at  least  is  accused 
of  having  so  sold  her. 

*  Thus  much  appears  even  from 
the  meagre  abstract  of  Ktesias, 
given  by  Photius  (Ktesiae  Persica, 
c.  63.  p.  80,  ed.  Bahr.) 

Both  Ktesias  and  Theopompus 
(Fr.  iii.  ed.  Wichers,  and  ed.Didot) 
recounted  the  causes  which  brought 
about  the  war  between  the  Persian 
king  and  Kvagorsi. 
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that  occasion  in  the  service  of  Artaxerxes  himself,  that 
the  jealousy  and  alarm  of  the  latter  against  him  are  to  be 
ascribed.  Without  any  provocation,  and  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  he  was  profiting  by  the  zealous  services  of 
Evagoras,  the  Great  King  treacherously  began  to 
manoeuvre  against  him  and  forced  him  into  the  war  in 
self-defence. l  Evagoras  accepted  the  challenge,  in  spite 
of  the  disparity  of  strength,  with  such  courage  and  effi- 
ciency, that  he  at  first  gained  marked  successes.  Seconded 
by  his  son  Pnytagoras,  he  not  only  worsted  and  humbled 
Amathus,  Kitium,  and  Soli — which  cities,  under  the  prince 
Agyris,  adhered  to  Artaxerxes — but  also  equipped  a  large 
fleet,  attacked  the  Phoenicians  on  the  mainland  with  so 
much  vigour  as  even  to  take  the  great  city  of  Tyre;  pre- 
vailing moreover  upon  some  of  the  Kilikian  towns  to 
declare  against  the  Persians.2  He  received  powerful  aid 
from  Akoris,  the  native  and  independent  king  in  Egypt, 
as  well  as  from  Chabrias  and  the  force  sent  out  by  the 
Athenians.3  Beginning  apparently  about  390  B.C.,  the  war 
against  Evagoras  lasted  something  more  than  ten  years, 
costing  the  Persians  great  efforts  and  an  immense  expen- 
diture of  money.  Twice  did  Athens  send  a  squadron  to 
his  assistance,  from  gratitude  for  his  long  protection  to 
Konon  and  his  energetic  efforts  before  in  the  battle  of 
Kuidus — though  she  thereby  ran  every  risk  of  making  the 
Persians  her  enemies. 

The  satrap  Tiribazus  saw  that  so  long  as  he  had  on 
his  hands  a  war  in  Greece,  it  was  impossible   struggle  of 
for  him  to  concentrate  his  force  against  the   Evagoras 
prince  of  Salamis  and  the  Egyptians.    Hence,  wife* {enforce 
in  part,  the  extraordinary  effort  made  by  the  of  the  Per- 
Persians  to  dictate,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,   after^e1™ 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to  get  together  peace  of 
such  a  fleet  in  Ionia  as  should  overawe  Athens  Antalklda»- 
and  Thebes  into  submission.    It  was  one  of  the  conditions 

1  liokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  71,  Evagoras). 

73,  74.    rpix;  8i  toVrov  (Evagoras)  *  Isokr.  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  75,  76; 

o5tu>«    ix     noHou     xipiJtux;     la/t  Diodor.  xiv.  98;  Ephorus,  Frag.  134, 

(Artaxerxii),  u»9i«  (x IT«£  &  it a  o-  ed.  Didot. 

j«ti    to,    roXifittv  itp6<  a-jtiv   iitt-  •    '  Coruelius  Nepoe,  Chabrias,  c.  2; 

£(ipr)9t,    !txaii   |ii<  ou  KGiu>v,  Ac.—  Demosthenes  adv.  Leptinem,  p. 479, 

iicuSrj  Tjva7xd09i)icoXi|i«tv(<.e.  s.  84. 
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of  that  peace  that  Evagoras  should  be  abandoned;1  the 
whole  island  of  Cyprus  being  acknowledged  as  belonging 
to  the  Persian  king.  Though  thus  cut  off  from  Athens, 
and  reduced  to  no  other  Grecian  aid  than  such  mercenaries 
as  he  could  pay,  Evagoras  was  still  assisted  by  Akoris  of 
Egypt,  and  even  by  Hekatomnus  prince  of  Karia  with  a 
secret  present  of  money. 2  But  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
being  now  executed  in  Asia,  the  Persian  satraps  were  com- 
pletely masters  of  the  Grecian  cities  on  the  Asiatic  sea- 
board, and  were  enabled  to  convey  round  to  Kilikia  and 
Cyprus  not  only  their  own  fleet  from  Ionia,  but  also 
additional  contingents  from  these  very  Grecian  cities.  A 
large  portion  of  the  Persian  force  acting  against  Cyprus 
was  thus  Greek,  yet  seemingly  acting  by  constraint, 
neither  well  paid  nor  well  used,3  and  therefore  not  very 
efficient. 

The  satraps  Tiribazus  and  Orontes  commanded  the 
v  .,  land  force,  a  large  portion  of  which  was  trans- 

fjvagoias,  .,  ?i  •!          i     •      -i  n 

after  a  ten  ported  across  to  Cyprus :  the  admiral  Gaos  was 
fgereducedr'  at  *he  head  of  the  fleet,  which  held  its  station 
but  obtains  at  Kitium  in  the  south  of  the  island.  It  was 
abiehpeace  ^iere  *^at  Evagoras,  having  previously  gained 
mainly  '  a  battle  on  land,  attacked  them.  By  extra- 
thein<Hsp(ute  ordinary  efforts  he  had  got  together  a  fleet  of 
between  the  200  triremes,  nearly  equal  in  number  to  theirs; 
!ointiatrapS  kut  after  a  hard-fought  contest,  in  which  he 
command-  at  first  seemed  likely  to  be  victorious,  he  un- 
in8-  derwent  a  complete  naval  defeat,  which  disquali- 

fied him  from  keeping  the  sea,  and  enabled  the  Persians  to 
block  up  Salamis  as  well  by  sea  as  by  land.4  Though  thus 
reduced  to  his  own  single  city,  however,  Evagoras  defended 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Panegyr.)  8.162.  »  Diodor.  xv.  2. 

E'jafopa-j — o;    ev  rait   ouvflijxan   Ix-  It   appears   that  Artaxerxls    had 

SOTO?  EJTIV,  Ac.  counted    much   upon   the    aid    of 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  Hekatomnus  for  conquering  Eva- 
Cyprus    had    been    secured   to  the  goras  (Diodor.  xiv.  98). 
king   of  Persia,    even   under   the  About  380  B.C.,  Isokratfs  reckons 
former  peace,  so  glorious  to  Athens,  Hekatomnus   as  being  merely  de- 
concluded  by Periklfisab out 449 B.C.,  pendent   in  name   on  Persia;    and 
and   called    the   peace   of  Kallias.  ready  to  revolt  openly  on  the  fiist 
It    was    therefore    neither    a    new  opportunity    (Isokrates,      Or.    iv. 
demand  on  the  part  of  Artaxerxes,  (Paneg.)  s.  189). 
nor  a  new.  concession  on  the  part  '  Isokrates.  Or.  iv.   (Panegyr.)  s. 
of  the   Greeks,    at   the    peace    of  153,  154,  179. 
Antalkida*.  «  Diodor.  xv.  4. 
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himself  with  unshaken  resolution,  still  sustained  by  aid 
from  Akoris  in  Egypt ;  while  Tyre  and  several  towns  in 
Kilikia  also  continued  in  revolt  against  Artaxerxes ;  so 
that  the  efforts  of  the  Persians  were  distracted,  and  the 
war  was  not  concluded  until  ten  years  after  its  commence- 
ment. !  It  cost  them  on  the  whole  (if  we  may  believe 
Isokrates2)  15,000  talents  in  money,  and  such  severe  losses 
in  men,  that  Tiribazus  acceded  to  the  propositions  of  Eva- 
goras  for  peace,  consenting  to  leave  him  in  full  possession 
of  Salamis,  under  payment  of  a  stipulated  tribute,  "like  a 
slave  to  his  master."  These  last  words  were  required  by 
the  satrap  to  be  literally  inserted  in  the  convention ;  but 
Evagoras  peremptorily  refused  his  consent,  demanding 
that  the  tribute  should  be  recognized  as  paid  by  "one  king 
to  another."  Rather  than  concede  this  point  of  honour,  he 
even  broke  off  the  negotiation,  and  resolved  again  to  defend 
himself  to  the  uttermost.  He  was  rescued,  after  the  siege 
had  been  yet  farther  prolonged,  by  a  dispute  which  broke  out 
between  the  two  commanders  of  the  Persian  army.  Orontes, 
accusing  Tiribazus  of  projected  treason  and  rebellion 
against  the  King,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  caused  him 

1  Compare     Isokratfis  ,      Or.    iv.  the  date  of  the  Panegyrical  Oration 

(Panegyr.)    a.  187,    188— with   Iso-  of  Isokrates.      I   dissent   on    this 

krates,  Or.  ix.  (Kvag.)  s.  77.  point  from  Mr.  Clinton  (see  Fasti 

The  war  was  not  concluded— and  Hellenic!,  ad  annos  387-376  B.C., 
Tyre  as  well  as  much  of  Kilikia  and  his  Appendix,  No.  19— where 
was  still  in  revolt— when  Isokrates  the  point  is  discussed).  He  sup- 
published  the  Panegyrical  Oration,  poses  the  war  to  have  beguc  after 
At  that  time,  Evagoras  had  main-  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and  to 
tained  the  contest  six  years,  count-  have  ended  in  37BB.O.  I  agree  with 
ing  either  from  the  peace  of  Antal-  him  in  making  light  of  Diodorus, 
kidas  (387  B.C.)  or  from  bis  naval  but  ho  appears  to  me  on  this  occa- 
defeat  about  a  year  or  two  after-  si  on  to  contradict  the  authority 
wards;  for  Iiokratea  does  not  make  of  Xenophon — or  at  least  only  to 
it  quite  clear  from  what  point  of  evade  the  necessity  of  contradicting 
commencement  he  reckons  the  six  him  >ij  resorting  to  an  inconvenient 
years.  hypothesis,  and  by  representing 

We  know  that  the  war  between  the  two  Athenian  expeditions  sent 

the  king  of  Persia  and  Kvagoras  had  to  assist  Evagoras  in  Cyprus,  tint 

begun  as  early  as  390  B.C.,  in  which  in   890  B.C.,    next  in   888    B.C.,    as 

year  an  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  to  relating  to  "hostile  measure*  before 

assist   the  latter  (Xenoph.  Hellen.  (he  tear  began''  (p.  280).    To  me  it 

IT.  8,  24).    Both  Isokrates  and Dio-  appears  more  natural   and  reason- 

doru*  state  that  it  lasted  ten  years;  able  to  include  these   as  a  part  of 

andl  therefore  place  the  conclusion  the  war. 

of  it  in  380  or  379  B.C.,    soon  after  «  Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  s.  73-76. 
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to  be  sent  for  as  prisoner  to  Susa,  and  thus  became  sole 
commander.  But  as  the  besieging  army  was  already 
wearied  out  by  the  obstinate  resistance  of  Salamis,  he  con- 
sented to  grant  the  capitulation,  stipulating  only  for  the 
tribute,  and  exchanging  the  offensive  phrase  enforced  by 
Tiribazus,  for  the  amendment  of  the  other  side.  * 

It  was  thus  that  Evagoras  was  relieved  from  his 
besieging  enemies,  and  continued  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life  as  tributary  prince  of  Salamis  under  the  Persians. 
About  B.C.  He  was  no  farther  engaged  in  war,  nor  was  his 
380-379.  general  popularity  among  the  Salaminians  dimi- 
Assassina-  nished  by  the  hardships  which  they  had  gone 

tion  ofEva-    ,,  .    *.  •.  i_i  •  j  1 1         j 

goras,  as  through  along  with  him.2  His  prudence  calmed 
well  as  of  the  rankling  antipathy  of  the  Great  King,  who 
Pnyta"  would  gladly  have  found  a  pretext  for  breaking 
goras,  by  an  the  treaty.  His  children  were  numerous,  and 
slave  of  lived  in  harmony  as  well  with  him  as  with  each 
Nikokreon.  other.  Isokrates  specially  notices  this  fact, 
standing  as  it  did  in  marked  contrast  with  the  family-rela- 
tions of  most  of  the  Grecian  despots,  usually  stained  with 
jealousies,  antipathies,  and  conflict,  often  with  actual  blood- 
shed.3 But  he  omits  to  notice  the  incident  whereby  Eva- 
goras perished;  an  incident  not  in  keeping  with  that 
superhuman  good  fortune  and  favour  from  the  Gods,  of 
which  the  Panegyrical  Oration  boasts  as  having  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  hero  throughout  his  life.4  It  was  seem- 
ingly not  very  long  after  the  peace,  that  a  Salaminian 
named  Nikokreon  formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life  and 
dominion,  but  was  detected,  by  a  singular  accident,  before 
the  moment  of  execution,  and  forced  to  seek  safety  in  flight. 
He  left  behind  him  a  youthful  daughter  in  his  harem, 
under  the  care  of  an  eunuch  (a  Greek,  born  in  Elis)  named 

1  Diodor.  jcv.  8,  9.  great   surprise— not   without  some 

This    remarkable    anecdote,    of  suspicion   as   to   the  truth   of  the 

susceptible  Grecian  honour  on  the  story. 

part    of  Evagoras,    is    noway    im-  *  Isokrates,     Or.   iii.    (Nikokles) 

probable,  and  seems  safe  to  admit  s.  4  — a   passage    which    must   be 

on    the     authority     of    Diodorus.  more    true    of  Evagoras    than   of 

Nevertheless,  it  forms  so  choice  a  Nikokles. 

morsel  for  a  panegyrical  discourse  '  Isokrat.  Or.  ix.  s.  88.    Compare 

such  as  that  of  Isokrates,  that  one  his  Orat.  viii.  (De  Pace)  s.  138. 

cannot   but   think   he  would   have  *  Isokrates,  ib.  e.  85.   Gu?uxi0i;pGV 

inserted   it   had    it    come    to   his  xii  llOfi 

knowledge.      His    silence     causes 
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Thrasydseus ;  who,  full  of  vindictive  sympathy  in  his 
master's  cause,  made  known  the  beauty  of  the  young  lady 
both  to  Evagoras  himself  and  to  Pnytagoras,  the  most 
distinguished  of  his  sons,  partner  in  the  gallant  defence  of 
Salamis  against  the  Persians.  Both  of  them  were  tempted, 
each  unknown  to  the  other,  to  make  a  secret  assignation 
for  being  conducted  to  her  chamber  by  the  eunuch :  both 
of  them  were  there  assassinated  by  his  hand. l 

Thus   perished  a  Greek  of  pre-eminent  vigour  and 
intelligence,   remarkably   free   from   the   vices  jjikoki&s 
usual  in  Grecian  despots,  and  forming  a  strong  son  of  Eva- 
contrast  in  this  respect  with  his  contemporary   *f£jjf^  ^~_ 
Dionysius,  whose  military  energy  is  so  deeply   pot  of 
stained  by  crime  and  violence.     Nikokles,  the   8alamis- 
son  of  Evagoras,  reigned  at  Salamis  after  him,  and  showed 
much  regard,  accompanied  by  munificent  presents,  to  the 


i  I  give  this  incident,  in  the 
main,  as  it  is  recounted  in  the 
fragment  of  Tbeopompus,  pre- 
served as  a  portion  of  the  abstract 
of  that  author  by  Photius  (Theo- 
pom.  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Wichers  and  ed. 
Didot). 

Both  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  8,  10) 
and  Diodorns  (xv.  47)  allude  to 
the  assassination  of  Evagoras  by 
the  eunuch;  but  both  these  authors 
conceive  the  story  differently  from 
Theopompus.  Thus  Diodorus  says 
—Nikoklfis  the  eunuch  assassinated 
Kvagoras  and  became  "despot  of 
Salamis."  This  appears  to  be  a 
confusion  of  Nikokles  with  Niko- 
kreon.  NikokUt  was  the  son  of 
Kvagoras,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Isokrates  addresses  him  affords  the 
surest  proof  that  he  had  no  hand 
in  the  death  of  his  father. 

The  words  of  Aristotle  are— f) 
(c*l9catc)  toy  tOvouxou  E'liyopa  T<{> 
Koxplcp*  8ia  T&p  TO  TTJV  fuvaixa 
nape) ioOav  TO  i  uio-<  auTou  dictxttivtv 
ti>c  bf)pia|Uvoc.  Bo  perplexing  is 
the  passage  in  its  literal  sense, 
that  M.  Barthelemy  St.  Bilaire,  in 
the  note  to  his  translation,  con- 
ceives 6  djvouyo?  to  be  a  surname 


or  sobriquet  given  to  the  conspira- 
tor, whose  real  name  was  Nikokles. 
But  this  supposition  is,  in  my  judge- 
ment, contradicted  by  the  fact,  that 
Theopompus  marks  the  same  fact, 
of  the  assassin  being  an  eunuch, 
by  another  word — 6paao8aioo  toij 
T)|Ai<4ppsvo«,  •>?  v  'HXttoc  TO 
T«vo«,  Ac. 

It  is  evident  that  Aristotle  had 
heard  the  story  differently  from 
Theopompus,  and  we  have  to  choose 
between  the  two.  I  prefer  the 
version  of  the  latter;  which  is 
more  marked  as  well  as  more  in- 
telligible, and  which  furnishes  the 
explanation  why  Pnytagoras — who 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  sons,  being  left  in 
command  of  the  besieged  Salamis 
when  Evagoras  quitted  it  to  solicit 
aid  in  Egypt — did  not  succeed  his 
father,  but  left  the  succession  to 
Nikoklfes,  who  was  evidently  (from 
the  representation  even  of  an  eulo- 
gist like  Isokrates)  not  a  man  of 
much  energy.  The  position  of  this 
eunuch  in  the  family  ofNikokreon 
seems  to  mark  the  partial  preva- 
lence of  Oriental  habits. 
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Athenian  Isokrates;  who  compliments  him  as  a  pacific  and 
well-disposed  prince,  attached  to  Greek  pursuits  and  arts, 
conversant  by  personal  study  with  Greek  philosophy,  and 
above  all,  copying  his  father  in  that  just  dealing  and  absence 
of  wrong  towards  person  or  property,  which  had  so  much 
promoted  the  comfort  as  well  as  the  prosperity  of  the  city.1 
We  now  revert  from  the  episode  respecting  Evagoras 
B  c  387-385  — interesting  not  less  from  the  eminent  qualities 
Condition  of  that  prince  than  from  the  glimpse  of  Hel- 
Af8i*atlo  lenism  struggling  with  the  Phoenician  element 
Greeks  in  Cyprus — to  the  general  consequences  of  the 
transferred8  Peace  °^  Antalkidas  in  Central  Greece.  For 
to  Persia—  the  first  time  since  the  battle  of  Mykale  in  479 
much  B>c>>  the  Persians  were  now  really  masters  of  all 

thenworse°r  the  Greeks  on  the  Asiatic  coast.  The  satraps 
Exposure  of  ]ost  no  time  in  confirming  their  dominion.  In 
islands1  *  all  the  cities  which  they  suspected,  they  built 
also.  citadels  and  planted  permanent  garrisons.  In 

some  cases,  their  mistrust  or  displeasure  was  carried  so 
far  as  to  raze  the  town  altogether.2  And  thus  these  cities, 
having  already  once  changed  their  position  greatly  for  the 
worse,  by  passing  from  easy  subjection  under  Athens  to 
the  harsh  rule  of  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  and  native  de- 
cemvirs— were  now  transferred  to  masters  yet  more  op- 
pressive and  more  completely  without  the  pale  of  Hellenic 
sympathy.  Both  in  public  extortion,  and  in  wrong-doing 
towards  individuals,  the  commandant  and  his  mercenaries 
whom  the  satrap  maintained,  were  probably  more  rapa- 
cious, and  certainly  more  unrestrained,  than  even  the 
harmosts  of  Sparta.  Moreover  the  Persian  grandees 
required  beautiful  boys  as  eunuchs  for  their  service,  and 
beautiful  women  as  inmates  of  their  harems.3  What  was 
taken  for  their  convenience  admitted  neither  of  recovery 
nor  redress ;  and  Grecian  women,  if  not  more  beautiful 
than  many  of  the  native  Asiatics,  were  at  least  more  intel- 
ligent, lively,  and  seductive — as  we  may  read  in  the  history 
of  that  Phokeean  lady,  the  companion  of  Cyrus,  who  was 

1  Isokrat6s,    Or.    Hi.    (Nikoklfis)  156,  190.     Tic  tt  *4Xei<    Tas  'EHT,- 

s.  38-48:    Or.  iz.  (Evagoras)  s.  100;  vios;  OOTUU  xupiu>;  TispsiXrjipiv,  <I>9Tt 

Or.  xv.  (Pennut.)    s.  43.     Diodorus  TOU    (xsv    x<xTa<j*ait7«tv,     4v    8s   t«U 

(xv.  47)    places    the    assassination  dxpottoXti;  ivtstyiCnv. 

of  Evagoras  in  374  B.C.  *  See  Herodot.  vi.  9;  ix.  76. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  s.  142, 
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taken  captive  at  Kunaxa.  Moreover,  these  Asiatic  Greeks, 
when  passing  into  the  hands  of  Oriental  masters,  came 
under  the  maxims  and  sentiment  of  Orientals,  respecting 
the  infliction  of  pain  or  torture — maxims  not  only  more 
cruel  than  those  of  the  Greeks,  but  also  making  little  dis- 
tinction between  freemen  and  slaves.1  The  difference 
between  the  Greeks  and  Phoenicians  in  Cyprus,  on  this 
point,  has  been  just  noticed ;  and  doubtless  the  difference 
between  Greeks  and  Persians  was  still  more  marked. 
While  the  Asiatic  Greeks  were  thus  made  over  by  Sparta 
and  the  Perso-Spartan  convention  of  Antalkidas,  to  a  con- 
dition in  every  respect  worse,  they  were  at  the  same  time 
transferred,  as  reluctant  auxiliaries,  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Great  King  against  other  Greeks — against 
Evagoras  in  Cyprus — and  above  all,  against  the  islands 
adjoining  the  coast  of  Asia — Chios,  Samos,  Rhodes,  &c.J 
These  islands  were  now  exposed  to  the  same  hazard,  from 
their  overwhelming  Persian  neighbours,  as  that  from 
which  they  had  been  rescued  nearly  a  century  before  by 
the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  and  by  the  Athenian  empire  into 
which  that  Confederacy  was  transformed.  All  the  tutelary 
combination  that  the  genius,  the  energy,  and  the  Pan- 
hellenic  ardour,  of  Athens,  had  first  organized,  and  so  long 
kept  up — was  now  broken  up  ;  while  Sparta,  to  whom  its 
extinction  was  owing,  in  surrendering  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
had  destroyed  the  security  even  of  the  islanders. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  how  much  Sparta  herself 
had  gained  by  this  surrender  in  respect  to  dominion  nearer 
home.  The  government  of  Corinth — wrested  from  the 
party  friendly  to  Argos,  deprived  of  Argeian  auxiliaries, 

1  Itokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paneg.)  t.  142.  aimed  at  acquiring  the  islands  also 

OK  (to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  after  —is  seen  iu  Herodot.  i.  27.  Chios 

the  peace  of  Antalkidas)  oix  c£otp-  and  Samos,  indeed,  surrendered 

xti  BaapoXo7*lafal  x»i  TOS  dxpori-  without  resisting,  to  the  first 

»t«  6pav  ORO  TUJ-*  iy'l^uii  xatt/o-  Cyrus,  when  he  was  master  of  the 

(it.?:,  iXXi  itpb;  T»i«  xoivcuc  ouji-  continental  towns,  though  ho  had 

oopiU  8uv6T»pa  rdayouai  tibv  itap  no  naval  force  (Herod,  i.  143-169). 

T)|*W  dpYupuivViTu)-/'  oOJiic  Top  T)|iiLv  Even  after  the  victory  of  Mykalft, 

O'j-un  vi/.i'1'ai  tout  oUtTa<;,  <i>c  the  Spartans  deemed  it  impossible 

txtivci  tO'j<  tXiu9ipou<  xoX6Viuim.  to  protect  these  islanders  against 

*  Iiokrat.  Or.  iv.  (Paueg.)  t.  143,  the  Persian  masters  of  the  conti- 

1S4,  1*9,  190.  nent  (Herod,  ix.  106).  Nothing 

How  immediately  the  inland  except  the  energy  and  organisation 

kings,  who  had  acquired  possession  of  the  Athenians  proved  that  it 

of  the  continental  Grecian  cities,  was  possible  to  do  so. 
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and  now  in  the  hands  of  the  restored  Corinthian  exiles 
Great  w^°  were  the  most  devoted  partisans  of  Sparta — 
power  looked  to  her  for  support,  and  made  her  mistress 
H'arta  by  °^  ^e  Isthmus,  either  for  offence  or  for  defence, 
through  the  She  thus  gained  the  means  of  free  action  against 
A^uikida  Thebes,  the  enemy  upon  whom  her  attention  was 
she  be-  first  directed.  Thebes  was  now  the  object  of  Spar- 
comes  prac-  tan  antipathy,  not  less  than  Athens  had  formerly 

tically  mis-    ,  -J;,  „  -,,.          .  .,       J 

tress  of  been;  especially  on  the  part  of  King  Agesilaus, 
^d1  the  w^°  ^a^  ^°  avenge  the  insult  offered  to  himself 
Corinthian  at  the  sacrifice  near  Aulis,  as  well  as  the 
M*bmu8'  strenuous  resistance  on  the  field  of  Koroneia. 
Theban  He  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  political  influence; 
tendencies^  so  that  his  intense  miso-Theban  sentiment  made 
especially  Sparta,  now  becoming  aggressive  on  all  sides, 
of  Age-  doubly  aggressive  against  Thebes.  More  pru- 
dent Spartans,  like  Antalkidas,  warned  him l  that 
his  persevering  hostility  would  ultimately  kindle  in  the 
Thebans  a  fatal  energy  of  military  resistance  and  organi- 
zation. But  the  warning  was  despised  until  it  was  too 
fully  realised  in  the  development  of  the  great  military 
genius  of  Epaminondas,  and  in  the  defeat  of  Leuktra. 

I  have  already  mentioned  that  in  the  solemnity  of 
exchanging  oaths  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
gfniz'ed01"  the  Thebans  had  hesitated  at  first  to  recognise 
anti-Tiie-  the  autonomy  of  the  other  Boeotian  cities;  upon 
chie8°in8the  which  AgesUaus  had  manifested  a  fierce  im- 
Boaotian  patience  to  exclude  them  from  the  treaty,  and 
a'spartan1  to  attack  them  single-handed. 2  Their  timely 
harmost  in  submission  balked  him  in  his  impulse;  but  it 
MosTof  enabled  him  to  enter  upon  a  series  of  measures 
these  cities  highly  humiliating  to  the  dignity  as  well  as  to 

have  been       ^6  Power  °f  Thebes. 

favourable  All  theBoeotian  cities  were  now  proclaimed 

tbouhhbeor-  autonomous  under  the  convention.  As  solicitor, 
chomenus  guarantee,  and  interpreter,  of  that  convention, 
"is  were"  Sparta  either  had,  or  professed  to  have,  the 
adverse.  right  of  guarding  their  autonomy  against  dan- 
gers, actual  or  contingent,  from  their  previous 
Vorort  or  presiding  city.  For  this  purpose  she  availed 
herself  of  this  moment  of  change  to  organize  in  each  of 

1  Plutarch,    Agesil.   c.   26;    Plutarch,  Lykurg.  c.  13. 
»  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  1,  33. 
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them  a  local  oligarchy,  composed  of  partisans  adverse  to 
Thebes  as  well  as  devoted  to  herself,  and  upheld  in  case 
of  need  by  a  Spartan  harmost  and  garrison. l  Such  an  inter- 
nal revolution  grew  almost  naturally  out  of  the  situation; 
since  the  previous  leaders,  and  the  predominant  sentiment 
in  most  of  the  towns,  seem  to  have  been  favourable  to 
Boeotian  unity,  and  to  the  continued  presidency  of  Thebes. 
These  leaders  would  therefore  find  themselves  hampered, 
intimidated,  and  disqualified,  under  the  new  system,  while 
those  who  had  before  been  an  opposition  minority  would 
come  forward  with  a  bold  and  decided  policy,  like  Kritias 
and  Theramenes  at  Athens  after  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  Lysander.  The  new  leaders  doubtless  would  rather 
invite  than  repel  the  establishment  of  a  Spartan  harmost 
in  their  town,  as  a  security  to  themselves  against  resistance 
from  their  own  citizens  as  well  as  against  attacks  from 
Thebes,  and  as  a  means  of  placing  them  under  the  assured 
conditions  of  a  Lysandrian  Dekarchy.  Though  most  of 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Ev  *4- 
saic  Tap  tout  r.o\ia\  Suvaattiai  xa- 
dtiBTTjiciaav,  coffitep  iv  6r(ffaic.  Be- 
gpecting  the  Boeotian  city  of  Ta- 
n»gra,  he  says— CTI  yap  TOTI  xai 
TT('<  Towafpav  oi  nepi  'T°itaT68u>pov, 
91X01  OVTCC  TU>V  AaxtSaipoviuiv,  tt- 
/ov  (v.  4,  49). 

Schneider  in  his  note  on  the 
former  of  these  two  passages, 
explains  the  word  SuvasTtiai  as 
follows— "Stint  factiones  optima- 
tium  qui  Lacedrcmoniis  favcbant, 
cum  presidio  et  harmusta  Laco- 
nico."  This  is  perfectly  just ;  but 
the  words  oiortp  cv  6r/3«i(  seem 
alto  to  require  an  explanation. 
These  words  allude  to  the  "factio 
optimatium"  at  Thebes,  of  whom 
Leontiades  was  the  chief;  who 
betrayed  the  Kadmeia  (the  citadel 
of  Thebes)  to  the  Lacedtcmonian 
troops  under  Pbcebidas  in  8?2  B.C.  ; 
and  who  remained  masters  of 
Thebes,  subservient  to  Sparta  and 
upheld  by  a  standing  Lacedtemo- 
nian  garrison  in  the  Kadmeia, 
until  they  were  overthrown  by 
the  memorable  conspiracy  of  Pe- 


lopidas  and  Mellon  in  379  B.C.  It 
is  to  this  oligarchy  under  Leon- 
tiades  at  Thebes,  devoted  to  Spar- 
tan interests  and  resting  on  Spartan 
support — that  Xenophon  compares 
the  governments  planted  by  Sparta, 
after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  in 
each  of  the  Bceotian  cities.  What 
he  says,  of  the  government  of 
Lcontiadfis  and  his  colleagues  at 
'Ihebes,  is— "that  they  deliberately 
introduced  the  Lacedeemoniana 
into  the  acropolis,  and  enslaved 
Thebes  to  them,  in  order  that  they 
might  themselves  exercise  a  des- 
potism"— tou«  Tt  T<I>v  ToXiTiuv  elsa- 
fafbvTai;  tU  t7)v  oxponoXiv  autoi?, 
xai  3ouXr/JevT««  AaxtSaifjio-Aoi^  TT,  / 
T.'J'I.I-I  BouXeutiv,  <u(TTS  auTOi  TUpav- 
•(tiv  (v.  4,  1:  compare  v.  2,  36). 
This  character— conveying  a  strong 
censure  in  the  mouth  of  the  philo- 
Laconian  Xenopbon— belongs  to 
all  the  governments  planted  by 
Sparta  in  the  Bceotian  cities  after 
the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  and 
indeed  to  the  Dekarchies  generally 
which  she  established  throughout 
her  empire. 

H  2 
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the  Boeotian  cities  were  thus,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
Thebes — and  though  Sparta  thrust  upon  them  the  boon, 
which  she  called  autonomy,  from  motives  of  her  own,  and 
not  from  their  solicitation — yet  Orchomenus  and  Thespiae, 
over  whom  the  presidency  of  Thebes  appears  to  have  been 
harshly  exercised,  were  adverse  to  her,  and  favourable  to 
the  Spartan  alliance.1  These  two  cities  were  strongly 
garrisoned  by  Sparta,  and  formed  her  main  stations  in 
Bceotia.2 

The  presence  of  such  garrisons,  one  on  each  side  of 
Thebes —  the  discontinuance  of  the  Boeotarchs,  with  the 
breaking  up  of  all  symbols  and  proceedings  of  the  Boeotian 
federation — and  the  establishment  of  oligarchies  devoted 
to  Sparta  in  the  other  cities — was  doubtless  a  deep  wound 
to  the  pride  of  the  Thfibans.  But  there  was  another  wound 
still  deeper,  and  this  the  Lacedaemonians  forthwith  pro- 
ceeded to  inflict — the  restoration  of  Plataea. 

A  melancholy  interest  attaches  both  to  the  locality  of 
this  town,  as  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  of 
tan's  restore  Grecian  glory, — and  to  its  brave  and  faithful 
Piatsea.  population,  victims  of  an  exposed  position 
conduct  of  combined  with  numerical  feebleness.  Especially, 
Sparta  we  follow  with  a  sort  of  repugnance  the 

piataea.8  capricious  turns  of  policy  which  dictated  the 
Spartan  behaviour  towards  them.  One  hundred 
and  twenty  years  before,  the  Platseans  had  thrown  them- 
selves upon  Sparta  to  entreat  her  protection  against 
Thebes.  The  Spartan  king  Kleomenes  had  then  declined 
the  obligation  as  too  distant,  and  had  recommended  them 
to  ally  themselves  with  Athens.3  This  recommendation, 
though  dictated  chiefly  by  a  wish  to  raise  contention 
between  Athens  and  Thebes,  was  complied  with;  and  the 
alliance,  severing  Piatsea  altogether  from  the  Boeotian 
confederacy,  turned  out  both  advantageous  and  honourable 
to  her  until  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  At 
that  time,  it  suited  the  policy  of  the  Spartans  to  uphold 
and  strengthen  in  every  way  the  supremacy  of  Thebes 
over  the  Boaotian  cities.  It  was  altogether  by  Spartan 
intervention,  indeed,  that  the  power  of  Thebes  was  re- 
established, after  the  great  prostration  as  well  as  disgrace 

1   Xenoph.   Memorab.    iii.    6,    2;      dor.  xr.  32— 37  ;  IsokratSs,  Or.  xiv. 
Thucyd.  iv.  133;  Diodor.  xv.  79.  (Plataic.)  s.  14,  15. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  15—20 ;  Dio-          *  Herodot.  vi.  108. 
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which  she  had  undergone,  as  traitor  to  Hellas  and  zealous 
in  the  service  of  Mardonius. l  Athens,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  at  that  time  doing  her  best  to  break  up  the  Boeotian 
federation,  and  to  enrol  its  various  cities  as  her  allies:  in 
which  project,  though  doubtless  suggested  by  and  conducive 
to  her  own  ambition,  she  was  at  that  time  (460-445  B.C.)  per- 
fectly justifiable  on  Pan-hellenic  grounds;  seeing  that 
Thebes  as  their  former  chief  had  so  recently  enlisted  them 
all  in  the  service  of  Xerxes,  and  might  be  expected  to  do 
the  same  again  if  a  second  Persian  invasion  should  be 
attempted.  Though  for  a  time  successful,  Athens  was 
expelled  from  Boeotia  by  the  defeat  of  Koroneia;  and  at 
the  beginning  of  thePeloponnesian  war,  the  whole  Boeotian 
federation  (except  Plataea)  was  united  under  Thebes,  in 
bitter  hostility  against  her.  The  first  blow  of  the  war, 
even  prior  to  any  declaration,  was  struck  by  Thebes  in  her 
abortive  nocturnal  attempt  to  surprise  Platsea.  In  the 
third  year  of  the  war,  King  Archidamus,  at  the  head  of 
the  full  Lacedaemonian  force,  laid  siege  to  the  latter  town; 
which,  after  an  heroic  defence  and  a  long  blockade,  at 
length  surrendered  under  the  extreme  pressure  of  famine; 
yet  not  before  one  half  of  its  brave  defenders  had  forced 
their  way  out  over  the  blockading  wall,  and  escaped  to 
Athens,  where  all  the  Platsean  old  men,  women,  and 
children,  had  been  safely  lodged  before  the  siege.  By  a 
cruel  act  which  stands  among  the  capital  iniquities  of 
Grecian  warfare,  the  Lacedaemonians  had  put  to  death  all 
the  Platsean  captives,  two  hundred  in  number,  who  fell 
into  their  hands;  the  town  of  Platsea  had  been  razed,  and 
its  whole  territory,  joined  to  Thebes,  had  remained  ever 
since  cultivated  on  Theban  account.2  The  surviving 
Plataeans  had  been  dealt  with  kindly  and  hospitably  by 
the  Athenians.  A  qualified  right  of  citizenship  was  con- 
ceded to  them  at  Athens,  and  when  Skione  was  recaptured 
in  420  B.C.,  that  town  (vacant  by  the  slaughter  of  its 
captive  citizens)  was  handed  over  to  the  Platseans  as  a 
residence.*  Compelled  to  evacuate  Skione,  they  were 
obliged,  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,4  to  return 
to  Athens,  where  the  remainder  of  them  were  residing  at 
the  time  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas;  little  dreaming  that 

1  See  Cb.  xlr.  of  tbii  History.         (Panegyr.)«.126;  Or.  xli.(Panathen.) 

1  Thucyd.  HI.  68.  a    101. 

'  Thucyd.  v.  32;  Iiokrates,  Or.  IT.         *  Plutarch,  Lysand.  c.  14. 
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those  who  had  destroyed  their  town  and  their  fathers  forty 
years  before,  would  now  turn  round  and  restore  it. ' 

Such  restoration,  whatever  might  be  the  ostensible 
Motives  of  grounds  on  which  the  Spartans  pretended  to 
Sparta  in  rest  it,  was  not  really  undertaken  either  to 
peiattean8A  Carr7  out  the  convention  of  Antalkidas,  which 
politic  step,  guaranteed  only  the  autonomy  of  existing 
sever8Thet0  towns — or  to  repair  previous  injustice,  since 
bes  from  prior  destruction  had  been  the  deliberate  act 
Athens.  of  themselves,  and  of  King  Archidamus  the 
father  of  Agesilaus — but  simply  as  a  step  conducive  to  the 
present  political  views  of  Sparta.  And  towards  this  object 
it  was  skilfully  devised.  It  weakened  the  Thebans,  not 
only  by  wresting  from  them  what  had  been,  for  about  forty 
years,  a  part  of  their  territory  and  property;  but  also  by 
establishing  upon  it  a  permanent  stronghold  in  the  occu- 
pation of  their  bitter  enemies,  assisted  by  a  Spartan 
garrison.  It  furnished  an  additional  station  for  such  a 
garrison  in  Boeotia,  with  the  full- consent  of  the  newly- 
established  inhabitants.  And  more  than  all,  it  introduced 
a  subject  of  contention  between  Athens  and  Thebes,  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  two  from  hearty  cooperation  after- 
wards against  Sparta.  As  the  sympathy  of  the  Plataeans 
with  Athens  was  no  less  ancient  and  cordial  than  their 
antipathy  against  Thebes,  we  may  probably  conclude  that 
the  restoration  of  the  town  was  an  act  acceptable  to  the 
Athenians;  at  least  at  first,  until  they  saw  the  use  made 
of  it,  and  the  position  which  Sparta  came  to  occupy  in 
reference  to  Greece  generally.  Many  of  the  Platseans, 
during  their  residence  at  Athens,  had  intermarried  with 
Athenian  women,2  who  now  probably  accompanied  their 
husbands  to  the  restored  little  town  on  the  north  of 
Kithseron,  near  the  southern  bank  of  the  river  Asopus. 

Had  the  Platseans  been  restored  to  a  real  and 
Piateea  be-  honourable  autonomy,  such  as  they  enjoyed  in 

comes  a  de-       ,,.  .   ,      .    ,         »Z     „  ,       -.-,•', 

pendency  alliance  with  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian 
and  outpost  warj  we  should  have  cordially  sympathised  with 
Maiifob.iect  the  event.  But  the  sequel  will  prove — and 
of  Sparta  to  their  own  subsequent  statement  emphatically 
reconfrtitu-6  SG^S  forth — that  they  were  a  mere  dependency  of 
tion  of  the  Sparta,  and  an  outpost  for  Spartan  operations 
federation,  against  Thebes.3  They  were  a  part  of  the  great 

1  Pausanias,  ix.  1,  3.  8.  64. 

*  Isokrates,    Or.    xiv.    (Plataic.)         *  See  the  Orat.  zir.   (called  Fla- 
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revolution  which  the  Spartans  now  brought  about  in 
Boeotia;  whereby  Thebes  was  degraded  from  the 
president  of  a  federation  into  an  isolated  autonomous  city, 
while  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  who  had  been  before 
members  of  the  federation,  were  elevated  each  for  itself 
into  the  like  autonomy ;  or  rather  (to  substitute  the  real 
truth  i  in  place  of  Spartan  professions)  they  became  enrolled 
and  sworn  in  as  dependent  allies  of  Sparta,  under  oligar- 
chical factions  devoted  to  her  purposes  and  resting  upon 
her  for  support.  That  the  Thebans  should  submit  to  such 
a  revolution,  and  above  all,  to  the  sight  of  Plataea  as  an 
independent  neighbour  with  a  territory  abstracted  from 
themselves — proves  how  much  they  felt  their  own  weakness, 
and  how  irresistible  at  this  moment  was  the  ascendency  of 
their  great  enemy,  in  perverting  to  her  own  ambition  the 
popular  lure  of  universal  autonomy  held  out  by  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas.  Though  compelled  to  acquiesce,  the  Thebans 
waited  in  hopes  of  some  turn  of  fortune  which  would 
enable  them  to  reorganize  the  Bosotian  federation;  while 
their  hostile  sentiment  towards  Sparta  was  not  the  less 
bitter  for  being  suppressed.  Sparta  on  her  part  kept 
constant  watch  to  prevent  the  reunion  of  Bceotia;2  an  ob- 
ject in  which  she  was  for  a  time  completely  successful,  and 
was  even  enabled,  beyond  her  hopes,  to  become  possessed 
of  Thebes  itself,3  through  a  party  of  traitors  within — as 
will  presently  appear. 

talcus)    of  Isokrates ;    which    is    a  other  sense. 

pleading  probably  delivered  in  the  *  To  illustrate    the    relations  of 

Athenian  assembly  by  the  Platseana  Thebes,    the   other  Boeotian  cities, 

(after   the    second   destruction    of  and  Sparta,    between 'the  peace  of 

their  city)    and   doubtless  founded  Antalkidas  and  the  seizure  of  the 

upon    their  own   statements.    The  Kadmeia    by   Sparta    (387-382  B.C.) 

painful  dependence  and  compulsion  — compare     the      speech     of    the 

under  which    they    were   held    by  Akanthian    envoys,     and    that    of 

Sparta,   is  proclaimed  in  the  most  the  Theban  Leontiades,    at  Sparta 

unequivocal   terms   (>.  13,   33,48);  (Xonoph. Hellen.  v.2, 16-34).   T|xoc 

together  with    the    presence    of  a  (the    Spartans)    trj;    p.tv    BoittttUc 

Spartan   harroost   and   garrison  in  tiu|i.iXT)9))v3i,  ouu>t  jifj  xsf)'  iv  tli^&c. 

their  town  (s.  14).  Kai  Ojxtit  -j*  TATS  jxiv  ditt  jtpoatl^iTt 

1  Xenophon  says,   truly  enough,  TOV  voiiv,  «6Ts  axo'iatsQi  pi3Co|itvoo; 

that    Sparta     made    the    Boeotian  autoO;  (the  Thebans)   TTJV  Boiiottav 

cities  auTOv4|iouc   iitb  tun  9r,3iiuu-«  6?'    auTot?   ttvai-   vuv  5»,    sittl  ta8t 

(r.  1.  M),   which  she  had  long  de-  iuitp?xT9i,   o6?t-<  ojio;  8«i  6r,3«ivj; 

sired    to    do.     Autonomy,    in    the  ^pofUia^ai,    4c.      Compare    Diodor. 

sense  of  disconnection  from  Thebes,  xv.  20. 

was    ensured  to  them-but    in    no  •  In   the    Orat.    (14)    Plataio.    ol 
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In  these  measures  regarding  Bceotia,  we  recognise  the 
Spartan  vigorous  hand,  and  the  miso-Theban  spirit,  of 
policy  at  Agesilaus.  He  was  at  this  time  the  great  di- 
direcVe^by  rectorof  Spartan  foreign  policy,  though  opposed 
the  partisan  by  hjs  more  just  and  moderate  colleague  King 
Agesilaus,  Agesipolis,  *  as  well  as  by  a  section  of  the  lead- 
opposed  by  ing  Spartans;  who  reproached  Agesilaus  with 
ieagu°eAge-  his  project  pf  ruling  Greece  by  means  of  sub- 
sipolis.  servient  local  despots  or  oligarchies  in  the  va- 
rious cities,2  and  who  contended  that  the  autonomy  promi- 
sed by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ought  to  be  left  to  develope 
itself  freely,  without  any  coercive  intervention  on  the  part 
of  Sparta.3 


Isokrates,   a.  30  —  we   find  it  stated  ('AyiiatXctoO  so  etStbc,    OTI,    el  oTpo- 

among  the  accusations  against  the  TrjYoir],  XE^EIOCV  oi  noXiTai,  ib?  'AYIJ- 

Thebans,    that  during   this  peHod  otXao?,    o-u>?    fioYjSiqaste  TOIC;  tupdv- 

(t.  «.  between  the  peace   of  Antal-  voi?,  itp«Y|ji.ata  t^j  itoXei  itapsyoi,  &c. 

kidas  and  the  seizure  of  the  Kad-  Compare  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24-26. 

meia)    they   became    sworn    in    as  *  Diodorus    indeed    affirms,    that 

members    of   the  Spartan    alliance  this   was  really  done,    for  a  short 

and   as  ready    to    act    with  Sparta  time;    that    the   cities    which    had 

conjointly  against  Athens.     If  we  before    been    dependent    allies    of 

could  admit  this  as  true,  we  might  Sparta  were  now  emancipated  and 

also    admit    the    story    of  Epami-  left  to  themselves  ;  that  a  reaction 

nondas    and  Pelopidas    serving   in  immediately    ensued  against  those 

the    Spartan     army    at    Mantineia  Dekarchies    or    oligarchies    which 

(Plutarch,   Pelop.  c.  3).     But  I  do  had  hitherto  managed  the  cities  in 

not  see  how  it  can  be  even  partially  the   interests   of  Sparta;    that  this 

true.    If  it  had  been  true,  I  think  reaction  was  so  furious,  as  every- 

Xenophon    could   not   have  failed  where  tokill,  banish,  or  impoverish, 

to   mention   it:    all   that    he   does  the  principal  partisans   of  Spartan 

say,  tends  to  contradict  it.  supremacy;    and  that  the  accumu- 

1  Diodor.  xv.  29.  lated  complaints  and  sufferings  of 

1  How    currently    this    reproach  these    exiles   drove    the    Spartans, 

was    advanced    against  Agesilaus,  after   having    "endured    the    peace 

may    be    seen    in    more    than    one  like  a  heavy  burthen"  (uJanep  fiapu 

passage  of  the  Hellenica  ofXeno-  (pop-iov  —  xv.  5)   for  a  few   months, 

phon;    whose  narrative  is  both  so  to  shake  it  off,  and  to  re-establish 

partial,  and  so  ill-constructed,  that  by  force    their   own  supremacy    aa 

the    most    instructive    information  well    as   the    government    of  their 

is  dropped    only    in    the    way    of  friends   in    all    the   various  cities. 

unintentional  side  wind,  where  we  In  this  statement  there  is  nothing 

should   not   naturally  look  for  it.  intrinsically     improbable.       After 

Xen.  Hellen.    v.  3,  16.      noXXcuv  8t  what  we  have  heard  of  the  Dekar- 

XfrivT<ov  Aaxe8ai[j.ovitov    cue   iXifiuv  chies  under  Sparta,    no    extent   of 

{vtxtv  avOpcbiciov  itoXei  (Phlius)  an-  violence    in   the    reaction    against 

t/9avotTo(  Agesilaus)  nXiovittvtaxto-  them    is   incredible,    nor    can   we 

^iXUuv  ttvSpuuv.      Again,    v.   4,    13.  doubt  that    such    reaction    would 
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Far  from  any  wish  thus  to  realise  the  terms  of  peace 
which  they  had  themselves  imposed,  the  Lace-  B  c  386_385 
dseraonians  took  advantage  of  an  early  moment  Q'  '  ressive 
after  becoming    free    from    their    enemies   in  behaviour 
Boeotia  and  Corinth,  to  strain  their  authority  °afntsht0Spar~ 
over   their  allies   beyond   its   previous  limits,  wards  Man- 
Passing  in  review l  the  conduct  of  each  during  tineia-  Th?y 

i       j   ,  i  1°    require    the 

the  late  war,  they  resolved  to  make  an  example   wails  of  the 
of  the  city  of  Mantineia.     Some  acts,  not  of  po-   «itv  *<?  *"e , 

...        .       i-i-.        i  p  •  i    r-j    TI  *         demolished. 

sitive  hostility,  but  of  equivocal  hdelity,  were 
imputed  to  the  Mantineians.  They  were  accused  of  having 
been  slack  in  performance  of  their  military  obligations, 
sometimes  even  to  the  length  of  withholding  their  contin- 
gent altogether,  under  pretence  of  a  season  of  religious 
truce;  of  furnishing  corn  in  time  of  war  to  the  hostile  Ar- 
geians;  and  of  plainly  manifesting  their  disaffected  feeling 
towards  Sparta — chagrin  at  every  success  which  she  obtain- 
ed— satisfaction,  when  she  chanced  to  experience  a  reverse. 2 
The  Spartan  Ephors  now  sent  an  envoy  to  Mantineia,  de- 
nouncing all  such  past  behaviour,  and  peremptorily  requi- 
ring that  the  walls  of  the  city  should  be  demolished,  as  the 
only  security  for  future  penitence  and  amendment.  As 
compliance  was  refused,  they  despatched  an  army,  summon- 
ing the  allied  contingents  generally  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
forcing the  sentence.  They  entrusted  the  command  to 

curry  with  it  lome  new  injustice,  leqnently  revoked;  which  he  would 

along     with     much    well-merited  never  have  omitted  to  tell  us,  had 

retribution.    Hardly  any  but  Athe-  the  fact  been  to,  because  it  would 

nian  citizens  were   capable   of  the  have  supplied  a  plausible  apology 

forbearance    displayed    by   Athens  for   the    high-handed    injustice    of 

both   after  the  Four  Hundred  and  the  Spartans,  and  would  have  thus 

after    the     Thirty.       Nevertheless  lent    aid  to    the  current   of  parti- 

I    believe    that   Diodorus    is    here  ality  which  manifests   itself  in  his 

mistaken,  and  that  he  has  assigned  history. 

to    the    period    immediately    sue-  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,   1-8.      Aiafto- 

ceeding   the    peace  of  Antalkidas,  u.(voi    TOUC    Aaxsiaiixoviovc    iiciaxo- 

those  reactionary  violences  which  nouvcac  -coin  ^(ipor/ov;,  onoioi  Tivt« 

took  place   in    many   cities    about  ixaatot   sv    tiii    noXificp  aCiToic    »T*' 

sixteen    years  subsequently,    afttr  -rivTjvto,  Ac. 

the  battle   of  Ltuktra.     For  Xeno-  *  Xen.  Hellen.   v.  2,  2.      He  had 

phon,  in  recounting  what  happened  before  slated,  that  the  Mantineians 

after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  men-  bad  really  shown  themselves  plea- 

tions  nothing  about  any  real  auto-  sed,  when  the  Lacedemonian  Mora 

no  my    granted    by    Sparta    to    her  was    destroyed    near   Corinth    by 

various    subject    allies,    and    sub-  Iphikrites  (iv.  6,  16). 
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King  Agesipolis,  since  Agesilaus  excused  himself  from  the 
duty,  on  the  ground  that  the  Mantineians  had  rendered 
material  service  to  his  father  Archidamus  in  the  dangerous 
Messenian  war  which  had  beset  Sparta  during  the  early 
part  of  his  reign.  * 

Having  first  attempted  to  intimidate  the  Mantineians 
by  ravaging  their  lands,  Agesipolis  commenced 
the  work  of  blockade  by  digging  a  ditch  round 
the  town;  half  of  his  soldiers  being  kept  on 
guard,  while  the  rest  worked  with  the  spade. 
The  ditch  being  completed,  he  prepared  to  erect 
a  wall  of  circumvallation.  But  being  apprised 
that  the  preceding  harvest  had  been  so  good. 

,         »  .    .  .  °    .,' 

as  to  leave  a  large  stock  oi  provision  in  the 
town,  and  to  render  the  process  of  starving  it 
out  tedious  both  for  Sparta  and  for  her  allies, 
— he  tried  a  more  rapid  method  of  accomplish- 
ing his  object.  As  the  river  Ophis,  of  consider- 
able breadth  for  a  Grecian  stream,  passed  through  the 
middle  of  the  town,  he  dammed  up  its  efflux  on  the  lower 
side;2  thus  causing  it  to  inundate  the  interior  of  the  city 


Agesipolis 
blockades 
the  city, 
and  forces 
it  to  sur- 
render, by 
damming 
up  the  river 
Ophis.    The 
Manti- 
neians are 
forced  to 
break  up 
their  city 
into 
villages. 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  3. 

*  In  1627,  during  the  Thirty 
Tears'  War,  the  German  town  of 
Wolfenbttttel  was  constrained  to 
surrender  in  the  same  manner,  by 
damming  up  the  river  Ocker  which 
flowed  through  it:  a  contrivance 
of  General  Count  Pappenheim,  the 
Austrian  besieging  commander. 
See  Colonel  Mitchell's  Life  of 
Wallenstein,  p.  107. 

The  description  given  by  Xeno- 
phon  of  Mantineia  as  it  stood  in 
385  B.C.,  with  the  river  Ophis,  a 
considerable  stream,  passing 
through  the  middle  of  it,  is  per- 
fectly clear.  When  the  city,  after 
having  been  now  broken  up,  was 
rebuilt  in  370  B.C.,  the  site  was  so 
far  changed  that  the  river  no 
longer  ran  through  it.  But  the 
present  course  of  the  river  Ophis, 
as  given  by  excellent  modern  to- 
pographical examiners,  Colonel 
Leake  and  Kiepcrt,  is  at  a  very 


considerable  distance  from  the 
Mantineia  rebuilt  in  370  B.C.;  the 
situation  of  which  is  accurately 
known,  since  the  circuit  of  its 
walls  still  remains  distinctly 
marked.  The  Mantineia  of  370 
B.C.,  therefore,  as  compared  with 
the  Mantineia  in  385  B.C.,  must 
have  been  removed  to  a  consi- 
derable distance — or  else  the  river 
Ophis  must  have  altered  its  course. 
Colopel  Leake  supposes  that  the 
Ophis  had  been  artificially  diverted 
from  its  course,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  brought  through  the 
town  of  Mantineia;  a  supposition, 
which  he  founds  on  the  words  of 
Xenophon — aoowrspcov  YEVOJASVIOV 
Taot^j  Y8  "iov  av8p(bi:ujv,  TO  JIT)  5to 
tsi)r(I)v  TtOTa(jLOv  itoisiaOai  (Hellen. 
v.  2,  7).  But  it  is  very  difficult  to 
agree  with  him  on  this  point,  when 
we  look  at  his  own  map  (annexed 
to  the  Peloponnesiaca)  of  the 
Mantinice  and  Tegeatis,  and  ob- 
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and  threaten  the  stability  of  the  walls ;  which  seem  to  have 
been  of  no  great  height,  and  built  of  sun-burnt  bricks. 
Disappointed  in  their  application  to  Athens  for  aid,1  and 
unable  to  provide  extraneous  support  for  their  tottering 
towers,  the  Mantineians  were  compelled  to  solicit  a  capi- 
tulation. But  Agesipolis  now  refused  to  grant  the  request, 
except  on  condition  that  not  only  the  fortifications  of  their 
city,  but  the  city  itself,  should  be  in  great  part  demolish- 
ed; and  that  the  inhabitants  should  be  re-distributed  into 
those  five  villages,  which  had  been  brought  together,  many 
years  before,  to  form  the  aggregate  city  of  Mantineia.  To 
this  also  the  Mantineians  were  obliged  to  submit,  and  the 
capitulation  was  ratified. 

Though  nothing  was  said  in  the  terms  of  it  about  the 
chiefs  of  the  Mantineian  democratical  govern-  Democra- 
ment,  yet  these  latter,  conscious  that  they  were  J1*5*1 

'•'....,.,,     .'  ,.  i-      i  •      leaders  of 

detested  both  by  their  own  oligarchical  opposi-  Manti- 
tion  and  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  accounted  them-  neia— owed 

•f.         -,.  J      ii_         A     j         i.    their  lives 

selves  certain  of  being  put  to  death.    And  such  to  the  me- 
would  assuredly  have  been  their  fate,  had  not  f^*1^^ 
Pausanias  (the  late  king  of  Sparta,  now  in  exile  King  pau. 
at  Tegea),  whose  good  opinion  they  had  always  •»»*»». 
enjoyed,  obtained  as  a  personal  favour  from  his  son  Agesi- 
polis the  lives  of  the  most  obnoxious,  sixty  in  number,  on 
condition  that  they  should  depart  into  exile.    Agesipolis 
had  much  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the  wishes  of  his 
father.    His  Lacedaemonian  soldiers  were  ranged  in  arms 
on  both  sides  of  the    gate  by  which  the  obnoxious  men 
went  out;  and  Xenophon  notices  it  as  a  signal  mark  of 
Lacedaemonian  discipline,  that  they  could  keep  their  spears 
unemployed  when  disarmed  enemies  were  thus  within  their 
reach ;  especially  as  the  oligarchical  Mantineians  manifest- 
ed the  most  murderous  propensities,  and  were  exceedingly 
difficult  to  control.2    As  at  Peiraeus  before,  so  here  at 

serve  the   great  distance  between  Peloponnesos,    p.    239— who     itill 

the    river    OphU    and    Mantineia;  however  leaves  the  point  obscure, 

nor    do    the    words    of  Xenophon  '  Diodor.  XT.  6. 

seem  necessarily  to  Imply  any  art! -  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  0.    Olopivtov 

flcial    diversion    of   the  river.     It  8i   aitoOaviiaOai    tu>v  <sp7oXit6vcu>vt 

appears  easier  to   believe  that  the  xoi   TO>V  tou  SVjp.ou  itpoaraTUJv,  oit- 

river  has  changed  its  coarse.    Bee  *p6£aTO  6  itatr,p  (see  before,   v.  9, 

Leake,  Travels  in  Morea,  vol.  ill.  3)  *«pa  tou  'Af^iitiXiSos,  ar?i>.tia< 

oh.  xziv.   p.   71;    and    Peloponne-  i'j-.rj\-   1919801,   ix«XX*rt«|ifot<   «* 

•iaca,  p.  380;    and  Ernst  Curtiui,  -,ft;    «6Xtu>«,    t^xovxa    ougu      Kal 
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Mantineia  again — the  liberal,  but  unfortunate,  King  Pau- 
sanias  is  found  interfering  in  the  character  of  mediator  to 
soften  the  ferocity  of  political  antipathies. 

The  city  of  Mantineia  was  now  broken  up,  and  the  in- 
Mantineia  habitants  were  distributed  again  into  the  five 
downed  constituent  villages.  Out  of  four-fifths  of  the 
distributed  population,  each  man  pulled  down  his  house  in 
into  five  the  city,  and  rebuilt  i  t  in  the  village  near  to  which 

villages.          i  .  ""  i  mi  •    .  °     f^f.-i  .• 

his  property  lay.  The  remaining  fifth  continu- 
ed to  occupy  Mantineia  as  a  village.  Each  village  was 
placed  under  oligarchical  government  and  left  unfortified. 
Though  at  first  (saysXenophon)  the  change  proved  trouble- 
some and  odious,  yet  presently,  when  men  found  themselves 
resident  upon  their  landed  properties — and  still  more, 
when  they  felt  themselves  delivered  from  the  vexatious 
demagogues — the  new  situation  became  more  popular  than 
the  old.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  still  better  satisfied. 
Instead  of  one  city  of  Mantineia,  five  distinct  Arcadian 
villages  now  stood  enrolled  in  their  catalogue  of  allies. 
They  assigned  to  each  a  separate  xenagus  (Spartan  officer 
destined  to  the  command  of  each  allied  contingent),  and 
the  military  service  of  all  was  henceforward  performed 
with  the  utmost  regularity.  1 

Such  was  the  dissection  or  cutting  into  parts  of  the 
H.  h  ancient  city  Mantineia;  one  of  the  most  odious 

handed  acts  of  high-handed  Spartan  despotism.  Its  true 
on^rta1  character  is  veiled  by  the  partiality  of  the 
towards  historian,  who  recounts  it  with  a  confident  assu- 
Mantineia  ranee,  that  after  the  trouble  of  moving  was  over, 
partlaiuy  the  population  felt  themselves  decidedly  bet- 
<>f  Xeno-  tered  by  the  change.  Such  an  assurance  is  only 
to  be  credited,  on  the  ground  that,  being  cap- 

ofjt'foTEpuj'JEv  C.EV  -fjs  6800,  '). f ; i |j.= voi  to    the    wealthy    or    aristocratical 

iito  Tii)v  7tuX<I)v,    Iy_ovTe?   T«   5opaTtx  party  in  politics,  as  its  equivalent 

oi  AaxEOc<t[jL6vtoi   £3T/|37.v,    flsiujxsvoi  is  in  other   languages,    by  writers 

rout  e£i6vTa«-  xoi   (iioouvte^ao-  who     sympathise     with     them — is 

TOO?    Jfituc    dit*i;rovTO    a'ittbv  divested    of    all    genuine    ethical 

paov,  fj  oi  piXTioTOi  TUJV  Mav-  import  as  to  character. 

Tivewv  xai  TOUTO  (xtv  elpTja^io  (xsTa  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  7. 

Te*|j^piov  ntidapjriac.  He   says  of  this  breaking  up  of 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  the  city    of  Mantineia,   Steux'oOr]  'r\ 

and  the  reader  will  here  observe  a  Marrivsta    T£Tpor/7),   xa9<ii:ep  TO   ap- 

new  example,  how  completely  the  /aiov  tpxouv.    Ephorus  (Fr.  133,  ed. 

word   fl£).Tiatoi — which  is  applied  Didot)  states  that  it  was  distributed 
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tives  under  the  Grecian  laws  of  war,  they  may  have  been 
thankful  to  escape  the  more  terrible  liabilities  of  death 
or  personal  slavery,  at  the  price  of  forfeiting  their  civic 
community.  That  their  feelings  towards  the  change  were 
those  of  genuine  aversion,  is  shown  by  their  subsequent 
conduct  after  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  As  soon  as  the  fear 
of  Sparta  was  removed,  they  flocked  together  with  unani- 
mous impulse,  to  re-constitute  and  re-fortify  their  dis- 
mantled city,  t  It  would  have  been  strange  indeed  had  the 
fact  been  otherwise;  for  attachment  to  a  civic  community 
was  the  strongest  political  instinct  of  the  Greek  mind. 
The  citizen  of  a  town  was  averse — often  most  unhappily 
averse — to  compromise  the  separate  and  autonomous 
working  of  his  community  by  joining  in  any  larger  political 
combination,  however  equitably  framed,  and  however  it 
might  promise  on  the  whole  an  increase  of  Hellenic  dignity. 
But  still  more  vehemently  did  he  shrink  from  the  idea  of 
breaking  up  his  town  into  separate  villages,  and  exchan- 
ging the  character  of  a  citizen  for  that  of  a  villager,  which 


into  the  five  original  villages;  and 
Strabo  affirms  that  there  were  five 
original  constituent  villages  (viii. 
p.  337).  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
Mantineia  the  city  was  still  left, 
after  this  2ioixi3i;,  to  subsist  as 
one  of  the  five  unfortified  villages; 
to  that  Ephorut,  Strabo  and  Xe- 
nophon  may  be  thus  made  to  agree, 
in  substance. 

1  This  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
himself  (Hellen.  vi.  6,  3).  The 
Lacedtemonians,  though  they  re- 
monstrated against  it,  were  at  that 
time  too  much  humiliated  to  inter- 
fere by  force  and  prevent  it.  The 
reason  why  they  did  not  interfere 
by  force  (according  to  Xenophon) 
•was  that  a  general  peace  bad  just 
then  been  sworn,  guaranteeing 
autonomy  to  every  distinct  town, 
•o  that  the  Mantineians  under  this 
peace  had  a  right  to  do  what  they 
did—  OTpiTtdiu  it  jxi-noi  tit'  OUTO-J^ 
0'!»  Su-iatov  t?oxii  tt<ai,  ir.'  autovo- 

(lia    TJ)C   tlpTJ-.T^    TtftvT.lit.TJC     (Vi.   5, 

6).  Or  this  second  peace,  Athens 
«ras  the  originator  and  the  voucher ; 


but  the  autonomy  which  it 
guaranteed  was  only  the  same  as 
had  been  professedly  guaranteed 
by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  of 
which  Sparta  had  been  the  voucher. 

General  autonomy,  as  interpreted 
by  Athens,  was  a  different  thing 
from  general  autonomy  as  it  had 
been  when  interpreted  by  Sparta. 
The  Spartans,  when  they  had  in 
their  own  hands  both  the  power  of 
interpretation  and  the  power  of 
enforcement,  did  not  scruple  to 
falsify  autonomy  so  completely  as 
to  lay  siege  to  Mantineia  and 
break  up  the  city  by  force;  while, 
when  interpretation  and  enforce- 
ment bad  passed  to  Athens,  they 
at  once  recognised  that  the  treaty 
precluded  them  from  a  much  less 
violent  measure  of  interference. 

We  may  see  by  this,  how  tho- 
roughly partial  and  Fhilo-Laconian 
is  the  account  given  by  Xenopbon 
of  the  Sioixioic  of  Mantineia;  how 
completely  he  keeps  out  of  view 
the  odious  side  of  that  proceeding. 
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was  nothing  less  than  great  social  degradation,  in  the  eyes 
of  Greeks  generally,  Spartans  not  excepted. l 

In  truth  the  sentence  executed  by  the  Spartans  against 
Miaohie-  Mantineia  was,  in  point  of  dishonour  as  well  as 
voug  influ-  of  privation,  one  of  the  severest  which  could  be 
Iparta*  inflicted  on  free  Greeks.  All  the  distinctive 
during  this  glory  and  superiority  of  Hellenism — all  the  in- 
her'ascend-  tellectual  and  artistic  manifestations — all  that 
ency,  in  there  was  of  literature  and  philosophy,  or  of 

^a;"^"  *>,»  refined  and  rational  sociality — depended  upon 
posing  the  •>.  r  .  r 

Grecian  the  city-life  of  the  people.  And  the  influence 
the^mln1-0  of  Sparta,  during  the  period  of  her  empire,  was 
est  frag-  peculiarly  mischievous  and  retrograde,  as  tend- 
mentg.  jng  no^  on]v  ^o  decompose  the  federations  such 

as  Bceotia  into  isolated  towns,  but  even  to  decompose 
suspected  towns  such  as  Mantineia  into  villages;  all  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  each  of  them  exclusively  de- 
pendent upon  herself.  Athens  during  her  period  of 
empire  had  exercised  no  such  disuniting  influence ;  still 
less  Thebes,  whom  we  shall  hereafter  find  coming  forward 
actively  to  found  the  new  and  great  cities  of  Megalopolis 
and  Messene.  The  imperial  tendencies  of  Sparta  are  worse 
than  those  of  either  Athens  or  Thebes ;  including  less  of 
improving  or  Pan-hellenic  sympathies,  and  leaning  the  most 
systematically  upon  subservient  factions  in  each  subordi- 
nate city.  In  the  very  treatment  of  Mantineia  just  re- 
counted, it  is  clear  that  the  attack  of  Sparta  was  welcomed 
at  least,  if  not  originally  invited,  by  the  oligarchical  party 
of  the  place,  who  sought  to  grasp  the  power  into  their  own 
hands  and  to  massacre  their  political  opponents.  In  the 
first  object  they  completely  succeeded,  and  their  govern- 
ment probably  was  more  assured  in  the  five  villages  than 
it  would  have  been  in  the  entire  town.  In  the  second, 
nothing  prevented  them  from  succeeding  except  the  acci- 
dental intervention  of  the  exile  Pausanias;  an  accident, 
which  alone  rescued  the  Spartan  name  from  the  additional 
disgrace  of  a  political  massacre,  over  and  above  the  lasting 
odium  incurred  by  the  act  itself — by  breaking  up  an 

1  See  the  remarkable  sentence  of  their    ancient    privilege)     because 

the  Spartans,  in  •which  they  reject  they  were  )r<optTai   and   not  fit  for 

the  claim  of  the  Pisatans  to   pre-  the  task   (Xen.  Hellen.  iii.  2,    81): 

side     over     and      administer     the  compare    -/ujptTixii);    (Xen.    Cyrjp. 

Olympic  festival   (which  had  been  iv.  5,  54). 
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ancient  autonomous  city,  which  had  shown  no  act  of  overt 
enmity,  and  which  was  so  moderate  in  its  democratical 
manifestations  as  to  receive  the  favourable  criticism  of 
judges  rather  disinclined  towards  democracy  generally.! 
Thirty  years  before,  when  Mantineia  had  conquered  certain 
neighbouring  Arcadian  districts,  and  had  been  at  actual 
war  with  Sparta  to  preserve  them,  the  victorious  Spartans 
exacted  nothing  more  than  the  reduction  of  the  city  to  its 
original  district;2  now,  they  are  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  the  partition  of  the  city  into  unfortified  villages, 
though  there  had  been  no  actual  war  preceding.  So  much 
had  Spartan  power,  as  well  as  Spartan  despotic  propensity, 
progressed  during  this  interval. 

The  general  language  of  Isokrates,  Xenophon,  and 
Diodorus3  indicates  that  this  severity  towards   Tne  treat- 
Mantineia  was  only  the  most  stringent  among  a  ment  of 
series  of  severities,  extended  by  the  Lacedae-   wa^  only* 
monians  through  their  whole  confederacy,  and   one  among 
operating  upon  all  such  of  its  members  as  gave   otheWcts 
them  ground  for  dissatisfaction  or  mistrust,  of  oppres- 
During  the  ten  years  after  the  surrender  of  "ent/on"" 
Athens,  they  had  been  lords  of  the  Grecian  committed 
world  both  by  land  and  sea,  with  a  power  never  towards'hor 
before  possessed  by  any  Grecian  state;  until  the  various 
battle  of  Knidus,  and  the  combination  of  Athens,  alhes- 
Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth,  seconded  by  Persia,  had  bro- 
ken up  their  empire  at  sea,  and  much  endangered  it  on 
land.    At  length  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  enlisting  Persia 
on  their  side  (at  the  price  of  the  liberty  of  the  Asiatic 
Greeks),  had  enabled  them  to  dissolve  the  hostile  combi- 
nation against  them.  The  general  autonomy,  of  which  they 
were  the  authorised  interpreters,  meant  nothing  more  than 
a  separation  of  the  Boeotian  cities  from  Thebes,4  and  of 
Corinth  from  Argos — being  noway  intended  to  apply  to 
the  relation  between  Sparta  and  her  allies.    Having  thus 
their  hands  free,  the  Lacedaemonians  applied  themselves 
to  raise  their  ascendency  on  land  to  the  point  where  it  had 
stood  before  the  battle  of  Knidus,  and  even  to  regain  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  empire  at  sea.    To  bring  back  a 

1  Ariitnt.  Polit.  ri.  1,  3.  Pace)    ».  123;    Xen.    Hollen.    r.  9, 

'  Thnojrd.  T.  81.  1-S;  Diodor.  xv.  6,  9-19. 

•  I*oknt£i,     Or.    IT.    (Panegyr.)  «  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  1,  86. 
t.  133,  134,   146,  206;    Or.  riii.  (Do 
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dominion  such  as  that  of  the  Lysandrian  Harmosts-  and 
Dekarchies,  and  to  reconstitute  a  local  oligarchy  of  their 
most  devoted  partisans,  in  each  of  those  cities  where  the 
government  had  been  somewhat  liberalised  during  the 
recent  period  of  war — was  their  systematic  policy. 

Those  exiles  who  had  incurred  the  condemnation  of 
Return  of  their  fellow-citizens  for  subservience  to  Sparta, 
the  phiio-  now  found  the  season  convenient  for  soliciting 
exUesTii"  Spartan  intervention  to  procure  their  return, 
the  various  It  was  in  this  manner  that  a  body  of  exiled  po- 
pa'rtis'ans  litical  leaders  from  Phlius — whose  great  merit 
for  the  pur-  it  was  that  the  city  when  under  their  govern- 
ment had  been  zealous  in  service  to  Sparta,  but 

aparta —  •      n>  t 

case  of  had  now  become  lukewarm  or  even  disanected 
Phlius.  in  £ije  j!an(js  Of  their  opponents — obtained  from 
the  Ephors  a  message,  polite  in  form  but  authoritative  in 
substance,  addressed  to  the  Phliasians,  requiring  that  the 
exiles  should  be  restored,  as  friends  of  Sparta  banished 
without  just  cause. l 

While  the  Spartan  power,  for  the  few  years  succeed- 
ing the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  thus  decidedly 

Competi-         .    e  r, .  '  ,       ,        „,  * 

tion  of  m  ascending  movement  on  land,  etiorts  were 
w'tlfs8)  a^so  ma(^e  t°  re-establish  it  at  sea.  Several  of 
for  ascend*  the  Cyclades  and  other  smaller  islands  were 
ency  »*  again  rendered  tributary.  In  this  latter  sphere 
gains  *  however  Athens  became  her  competitor.  Since 
ground,  the  peace,  and  the  restoration  of  Lemnos,Imbros, 
together  and  Skyros,  combined  with  the  refortified  Pei- 
some  rudi-  rseus  and  its  Long  Walls — Athenian  commerce 
maritime  *  and  naval  power  had  been  reviving,  though  by 
con-  slow  and  humble  steps.  Like  the  naval  force 

of  England  compared  with  France,  the  warlike 
marine  of  Athens  rested  upon  a  considerable  commercial 
marine,  which  latter  hardly  existed  at  all  in  Laconia.  Sparta 
had  no  seamen  except  constrained  Helots  or  paid  for- 
eigners;2 while  the  commerce  of  Peirseus  both  required 
and  maintained  a  numerous  population  of  this  character. 
The  harbour  of  Peirseus  was  convenient  in  respect  of  ac- 
commodation, and  well-stocked  with  artisans — while  La- 
conia had  few  artisans,  and  was  notoriously  destitute  of 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  8-10.  they  will  appear  in   a  subsequent 

The  consequences   of  this  forced     page, 
return  are  not  difficult  to  foresee;         "  Xen.  Hollen.  vii.  1,  3-12. 
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harbours.1  Accordingly  in  this  maritime  competition, 
Athens,  though  but  the  shadow  of  her  former  self,  started 
at  an  advantage  as  compared  with  Sparta,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  superiority  of  the  latter  on  land,  was  enabled  to  com- 
pete with  her  in  acquiring  tributary  dependencies  among 
the  smaller  islands  of  the  JEgean.  To  these  latter,  who 
had  no  marine  of  their  own,  and  who  (like  Athens  herself) 
required  habitual  supplies  of  imported  corn,  it  was  important 
to  obtain  both  access  to  Peirseus  and  protection  from  the 
Athenian  triremes  against  that  swarm  of  pirates,  who 
showed  themselves  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  when 
there  was  no  predominant  maritime  state:  besides  which, 
the  market  of  Peirseus  was  often  supplied  with  foreign 
corn  from  the  Crimea,  through  the  preference  shown  by 
the  princes  of  Bosphorus  to  Athens,  at  a  time  when  vessels 
from  other  places  could  obtain  no  cargo.2  A  moderate 
tribute  paid  to  Athens  would  secure  to  the  tributary  island 
greater  advantages  than  if  paid  to  Sparta — with  at  least 
equal  protection.  Probably  the  influence  of  Athens  over 
these  islanders  was  farther  aided  by  the  fact,  that  she  ad- 
ministered the  festivals,  and  lent  out  the  funds,  of  the  holy 
temple  at  Delos.  We  know  by  inscriptions  remaining, 
that  large  sums  were  borrowed  at  interest  from  the  temple 
treasure,  not  merely  by  individual  islanders,  but  also 
by  the  island-cities  collectively — Naxos,  Andros,  Tenos, 
Siphnos,  Seriphos.  The  Amphiktyonic  council  who  dis- 
pensed these  loans  (or  at  least  the  presiding  members)  were 
Athenians,  named  annually  at  Athens.3  Moreover  these 
islanders  rendered  religious  homage  and  attendance  at  the 
Delian  festivals,  and  were  thus  brought  within  the  range 
of  a  central  Athenian  influence,  capable,  under  favourable 
circumstances,  of  being  strengthened  and  rendered  even 
politically  important. 

By  such  helps,  Athens  was  slowly  acquiring  to  her- 
self a  second  maritime  confederacy,  which  we  snail  pre- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  IT.  8,  7.  Athener,  vol.  ii.  p.  214,  ed.  1;  vol. 

1  Isokratfii,  Oral.  xvii.  (Trapezit.)  ii.  p.  78  teg.,  ed.  2nd. 

«.  71.  The  list  of  cities  and  individu- 

'   See    the    valuable   inscription  als  who  borrowed  money  from  the 

called    the    Marmor    Sandvicensc,  temple  is  given  in  these  accounts, 

which   contains  the  accounts  ren-  together  with  the  amount   of  in- 

dered  by  the  annual  Amphiktyons  terest  either  paid  by  them,  or  ro- 

at  Delos,  from  377—373  B.C.  maining  in  nrrear. 

Boeckh,    Staatsbauihaltung  der 

.     VOL.  IX.  8 
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eently  find  to  be  of  considerable  moment,  though  never 
approaching  the  grandeur  of  her  former  empire:  so  that  in 
the  year  380  B.C.,  when  Isokrates  published  his  Panegyrical 
Discourse  (seven  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas), 
though  her  general  power  was  still  slender  compared  with 
the  overruling  might  of  Sparta, l  yet  her  navy  had  already 
made  such  progress,  that  he  claims  for  her  the  right  of 
taking  the  command  by  sea,  in  that  crusade  which  he 
strenuously  enforces,  of  Athens  and  Sparta  in  harmonious 
unity  at  the  head  of  all  Greece,  against  the  Asiatic  bar- 
barians.3 

It  would  seem  that  a  few  years  after  the  peace  of 
M    (  Antalkidas,  Sparta  became  somewhat  ashamed 

tenoned  of  having  surrendered  the  Asiatic  Greeks  tc 
by  some  of  Persia:  and  that  King  Agesipolis  and  other 

the  Spartan    .       n.     '  „.  °  T    .  i  i  c 

leaders,  of  leading  Spartans  encouraged  the  scheme  of  a 
acting  fresh  Grecian  expedition  against  Asia,  in  com- 

agamst   the       ,.  .   ,  .   .  >=  .. '     „.  , 

Persians        pliance  with  propositions  from  some  disaiiected 

for  the  subjects  of  Artaxerxes.3  Upon  some  such  pro- 
rescue  of  .  .d  ,,  ,.  ,  ,,  r  ,  v  j 
the  Asiatic  ject,  currently  discussed  though  never  realised, 

Greeks.—       Isokrates  probably  built  his  Panegyrical  Oration, 

Panegyri-  ,*.          ,    j  .          °.J ,.       , 

cai  Dis-  composed  in  a  lofty  strain  of  patriotic  eloquence 
course  of  (330  B.C.),  to  stimulate  both  Sparta  and  Athens 

Isokrates.        •      Ji_  j        IT  i_    J.T.  •    •    j.     i_-    f 

in  the  cause,  and  calling  on  both,  as  joint  chiefs 

1  This   is   the  description  which  54  TB?  Tt-jXen  xaTaXa(j.[iavouai,  Ac. 

Isokrates  himself  gives   (Orat.  xv KOITOI    XP*)   T0"|5  fuoti   xol 

(Permutat.)    s.  Cl)  of  the    state  of  (JLTJ    8iot  T6y_r)v    fiefa  tppovouvta«  toi- 

the     Grecian      world      when     he  OUTOK;  Ip7oti;  eittjrsipsTv,  noXu  (iSXXo  < 

published     his    Panegyrical    Dis-  7)  TOU«  VT)<J  iu)Ta  ?  SoujioXo  TSIM, 

course— ZTS  AaxeSaijiovioi  JJLSV  ^PX0"*  °55  o£iov  EOTIV  iXestv,  opuivra?  TOU- 

T(I>v    'EXXVjvujv,    TJ(I.SK   8e   taicstvio^  TOU?    (iev   5to    oitavtoTTjTa    T^«    Y*)5 

EicpatToixsv,  &c.  op?)   YEU3PT£*V   dvaYxa£o|ASvo'ji;,   tou< 

1  The  Panegyrical  Discourse  of  8'  7)icEipu>Tai;  81'  dtp9oviav  •:>)<;  ytupai; 

Isokrates,    the    date    of    it    being  T»)V  (isv  TtXeiotTjv  a'jT^<;  dpyov  itspio- 

pretty  exactly  known,   is  of  great  puma;,  &o.,  (s.  151). 

value  for  enabling  us  to  understand  .  .  .  .  rQ-,   7)(xeT(;    (Athenians    and 

the  period  immediately  succeeding  Spartans)    ou8s(xtav    nototiftESa  Ttpo- 

the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  vovav,  dXXaite  pi  [jisv  TU)V  KuxXd- 

He  particularly  notices  the  mul-  6u>v      VTJCJUJV     <i(A(pi  opr)TOu(XE-(, 

tiplication     of    pirates,     and    the  toaauTas  5k  TO  11X^801;   xal  T7]Xixau- 

competition   between  Athens    and  TOCI;  TO  (xsYsBoc  8uvofi£ti;  OUTUX;  eixfj 

Sparta  about    tribute  from  the  is-  Ttji  potpfidpip  itapa8s8u)xa(jiEv. 

lands  in    the.^Bgean  (s.  133).     TU  Compare  Xenoph.  Hellen.   vi.  1, 

Yap    S.1    ToiaOTTji;    xaTaardaeu)?   em-  12 — (ii)    sti;    vT)o68pia    aTtopXejrovTa?, 

9u{i^9eiev,    sv    if  xoTaitovTioTal    (xev  &c. 

TTJV   SaXaosav  xaTs^ouat)   itsXTaoTai  '  Diodor.  xv.  9,  19. 
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of  Greece,  to  suspend  dissension  at  home  for  a  great  Pan- 
hellenic  manifestation  against  the  common  enemy  abroad. 
But  whatever  ideas  of  this  kind  the  Spartan  leaders  may 
have  entertained,  their  attention  was  taken  off,  about 
382  B.C.,  by  movements  in  a  more  remote  region  of  the 
Grecian  world,  which  led  to  important  consequences. 

Since  the  year  414  B.C.  (when  the  Athenians  were  en- 
gaged in  the  siege  of  Syracuse),  we  have  heard   gtate  of 
nothing  either  of  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  or  of  Macedo- 
the  Chalkidic  Grecian  cities  in  the  peninsula  of  chkikidikS 
Thrace  adjoining  Macedonia.    Down  to  that   -growth 
year,  Athens  still  retained  a  portion  of  her  ma-  °f  Mace- 
ritime  empire  in  those  regions.     The  Platseans  power* 
were  still  in  possession  of  Skione  (on  the  isthmus  d»ring  th<» 

«•  T-»   ii«    *\        i  •   i        i        11  •          j    i  last  years 

ofPallene)  which  she  had  assigned  to  them;  ofthePeio- 
while  the  Athenian  admiral  Euetion,  seconded  ponnesian 
by  many  hired  Thracians,  and  even  by  Perdik- 
kas  king  of  Macedonia,  undertook  a  fruitless  siege  to  re- 
conquer Amphipolis  on  the  Strymon.1  But  the  fatal 
disaster  at  Syracuse  having  disabled  Athens  from  main- 
taining such  distant  interests,  they  were  lost  to  her  along 
with  her  Remaining  empire — perhaps  earlier;  though  we 
do  not  know  how.  At  the  same  time  during  the  last  years 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia 
greatly  increased  in  power;  partly,  we  may  conceive,  from 
the  helpless  condition  of  Athens — but  still  more  from  the 
abilities  and  energy  of  Archelaus,  son  and  successor  of 
Perdikkas. 

The  course  of  succession  among  the  Macedonian  prin- 
ces seems  not  to  have  been  settled,  sothat  disputes   PerdikkaB 
and  bloodshed  took  place  at  the  death  of  several  and  Arohe- 
of  them.    Moreover  there  were  distinct  tribes  e*  "ray  and 
of  Macedonians,  who,  though    forming   part,  ability  of 
really  or  nominally,  of  the  dominion  of  the  the  latter- 
Temenid  princes,  nevertheless  were  immediately  subject 
to  separate  but  subordinate  princes  of  their  own.     The 
reign  of  Perdikkas  had  been  much  troubled  in  this  manner. 
In   the  first  instance,   he  had  stripped  his  own  brother 
Alketas  of  the  crown,2  who  appears,  (so  far  as  we  can 

1  Thucyd.  vll.  9.  .  .  .  .  *0<  ft   (Archelaus   son    of 

*  This  (i  attested  by  Plato,  Oor-      Perdikkas)  npunov  piv  TOUTIV  <j'V:<>v 

gias,  c.  2fi.  p.  471  A.  to-»    StoicoTTjv    xat    8iiov    (Alkotas) 

|«.lT7n!|l'|7(livCi<,       U)  ?      dlltotuiOCUv 

8  2 
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make  out)  to  have  had  the  better  right  to  it;  next  he  had 
also  expelled  his  younger  brother  Philippus  from  his  sub- 
ordinate principality.  To  restore  Amyntas  the  son  of 
Philippus,  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  Thrakian  prince 
Sitalkes,  in  the  expedition  undertaken  conjointly  with 
Athens,  during  the  second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.1 
On  the  death  of  Perdikkas  (about  413  B.C.),  his  eldest  or 
only  legitimate  sonwas  a  child  of  seven  years  old;  but  his 
natural  son2  Archelaus  was  of  mature  age  and  unscrupulous 
ambition.  The  dethroned  Alketas  was  yet  alive,  and  had 
now  considerable  chance  of  re-establishing  himself  on  the 
throne:  Archelaus,  inviting  him  and  his  son  under  pretence 
that  he  would  himself  bring  about  their  re-establishment, 
slew  them  both  amidst  the  intoxication  of  a  banquet.  He 
next  dispatched  the  boy,  his  legitimate  brother,  by  suffo- 
cating him  in  a  well;  and  through  these  crimes  made 
himself  king.  His  government  however  was  so  energetic 
and  able,  that- Macedonia  reached  a  degree  of  military 
power  such  as  none  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  possessed. 
His  troops,  military  equipments,  and  fortified  places,  were 
much  increased  in  numbers;  while  he  also  cut  straight 
roads  of  communication  between  the  various  portions  of  his 
territory — a  novelty  seemingly  everywhere,  at  that  time.3 
Besides  such  improved  organization  (which  unfortunately 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know  in  detail),  Archelaus  founded 

TTJV  <xpy TJV  T)V  IIe.p8ixxa<;  OUTOV  that   he  was    king   in   432,    and  in 

iipstXeTO,  &c.  414  B.C.    But   the    fact    of  his    ac- 

This  statement  of  Plato,  that  quiring  the  crown  by  the  expul- 
Perdikkas  expelled  his  brother  sion  of  an  elder  brother,  renders 
Alketas  from  the  throne,  appears  it  less  wonderful  that  the  begin- 
not  to  be  adverted  to  by  the  ning  of  his  reign  should  be  diffe- 
coramentators.  Perhaps  it  may  rently  stated  by  different  authors ; 
help  to  explain  the  chronological  though  these  authors  seem  mostly 
embarrassments  connected  with  the  to  conceive  Perdikkas  as  the  im- 
rcign  of  Perdikkas,  the  years  of  mediate  successor  of  Alexander, 
which  are  assigned  by  different  without  any  notice  of  Alketas. 
authors,  as  23,  28,  35,  40,  41.  S>c  '  Thucyd.  i.  67;  ii.  97-100. 
Mr.  Clinton,  Fasti  Hellen.  ch.  iv.  *  The  mother  of  Archelaus  was 
p.  222— where  he  discusses  the  a  female  slave  belonging  to  Al- 
chronology  of  the  Macedonian  ketas;  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
kings:  also  Krebs,  Lection.  Dio-  Plato  calls  Alketas  8  e  sit  6-r  i]v  xat 
doreae,  p.  150.  QeTov  of  Archelaus  (Plato,  Gorgias, 

There    are   no   means    of  deter-  c.  26.  p.  471  A.)- 

mining  when  the  reign    of  Perdik-  «  Tbucyd.    ii.  100.      68oo«  e>j6sb; 

kas   began— nor   exactly,    when   it  iT5|xJ,  &c. 
endel.     We  know  from  TbucydidSs 
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a  splendid  periodical  Olympic  festival,  in  honour  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  and  the  Muses,1  and  maintained  corre- 
spondence with  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens.  He 
prevailed  upon  the  tragic  poets  Euripides  and  Agathon, 
as  well  as  the  epic  poet  Chcerilus,  to  visit  him  in  Mace- 
donia, where  Euripides  especially  was  treated  with 
distinguished  favour  and  munificence,2  remaining  there 
until  his  death  in  406  or  405  B.C.  Archelaus  also  invited 
Sokrates,  who  declined  the  invitation — and  appears  to  have 
shown  some  favour  to  Plato.3  He  perished  in  the  same 
year  as  Sokrates  (399  B.C.),  by  a  violent  death;  two  Thes- 
salian  youths,  Krateuas  and  Hellanokrates,  together  with 
a  Macedonian  named  Dekamnichus,  being  his  assassins 
during  a  hunting  party.  The  two  first  were  youths  to 
whom  he  was  strongly  attached,  but  whose  dignity  he  had 
wounded  by  insulting  treatment  and  non-performance  of 
promises:  the  third  was  a  Macedonian,  who,  for  having 
made  an  offensive  remark  upon  the  bad  breath  of  Euripides, 
had  been  given  up  by  the  order  of  Archelaus  to  the  poet, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  flogged  for  it.  Euripides  actually 
caused  the  sentence  to  be  inflicted:  but  it  was  not  till  six 
years  after  his  death  that  Dekamnichus,  who  had  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  the  affront,  found  the  opportunity 
of  taking  revenge  by  instigating  and  aiding  the  assassins 
of  Archelaus.4 

These  incidents,  recounted  on  the  authority  of  Aris- 
totle, and  relating  as  well  to  the  Macedonian 
king  Archelaus  as  to  the  Athenian  citizen  and   Of  Moce*- 
poet  Euripides,  illustrate  the  political  contrast   donia  and 
between  Macedonia  and  Athens.     The  govern-   Athens- 

1  Arrian,   i.  11 ;    Diodor.  xvii.  16.  throne.     Diodorus   (xlv.  37)    repre- 

1  Plutarch,    Do  Vitioso    Pudoro,  gents    Krateuaa    as    having    killed 

c.  7.  p.  &31  B.  Archelaus    unintentionally     In    a 

•  Ariitotel.  Rhetoric.   i\.  24 ;    8e-  hunting  parly. 

neca,   da  Beneflciii,  v.  6;    JEllan,  Ksi    TJJ«    'ApxtXAoo    8'    i-tQiotu),; 

Atxipr/r/o?  TjYtjxibv  ifiv«70,  itapo£u- 

1  See  the  statements,  unfortuna-  wi  TOO«  irtOt(xtvouc  itpioTo;-  atriov 
tely  very  brief,  of  Aristotle  (Politic.  8i  •%  4pTi?»  OTI  a-ltov  t;«5toxi 
T.  8,  10-13).  Plato  (Alkibiad.  ii.  (jusTiyiLivi  lvjpu:i?5  TV  iroir^v  6 
C.  6.  p.  141  D),  while  mentioning  8i  Ejptrl?rj;  i/iXiitatvtv  cltiovTOc  Tt 
the  anaiiination  of  Archelaus  by  avioO  il<  8uau>8tiav  toy  OTOUITO? 
hit  «9i8ixa,  repreients  the  motive  (Ariit.  Pol.  1.  c.). 
of  the  latter  differently  from  Arts-  Dekamnichus  is  cited  by  Aris- 
totle, as  having  been  an  ambitious  totle  as  one  among  the  example* 
deiire  to  possess  himself  of  the  of  persons  actually  scourged  ;  which 
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ment  of  the  former  is  one  wholly  personal — dependent  on 
the  passions,  tastes,  appetites,  and  capacities,  of  the  king. 
The  ambition  of  Archelaus  leads  both  to  his  crimes  for 
acquiring  the  throne,  and  to  his  improved  organization  of 
the  military  force  of  the  state  afterwards;  his  admiration 
for  the  poets  and  philosophers  of  Athens  makes  him  sym- 
pathise warmly  with  Euripides,  and  ensure  to  the  latter 
personal  satisfaction  for  an  offensive  remark;  his  appetites, 
mingling  licence  with  insult,  end  by  drawing  upon  him 
personal  enemies  of  a  formidable  character.  L'Etat,  c'est 
moi — stands  marked  in  the  whole  series  of  proceedings; 
the  personality  of  the  monarch  is  the  determining  element. 
Now  at  Athens,  no  such  element  exists.  There  is,  on  the 
one  hand,  no  easy  way  of  bringing  to  bear  the  ascendency 
of  an  energetic  chief  to  improve  the  military  organization 
— as  Athens  found  to  her  cost,  when  she  was  afterwards 
assailed  by  Philip,  the  successor  after  some  interval,  and 
in  many  respects  the  parallel,  of  Archelaus.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  neither  the  personal  tastes  nor  the  appetites, 
of  any  individual  Athenian,  count  as  active  causes  in  the 
march  of  public  affairs,  which  is  determined  by  the 
established  law  and  by  the  pronounced  sentiments  of  the 
body  of  citizens.  However  gross  an  insult  might  have 
been  offered  to  Euripides  at  Athens,  the  Dikasts  would 
never  have  sentenced  that  the  offender  should  be  handed 
over  to  him  to  be  flogged.  They  would  have  inflicted 
such  measure  of  punishment  as  the  nature  of  the  wrong, 
and  the  pre-existing  law,  appeared  to  them  to  require. 
Political  measures,  or  judicial  sentences,  at  Athens,  might 
be  well-  or  ill-judged;  but  at  any  rate,  they  were  always 
dictated  by  regard  to  a  known  law  and  to  the  public  con- 
ceptions entertained  of  state-interests,  state-dignity,  and 
state-obligations,  without  the  avowed  intrusion  of  any 
man's  personality.  To  Euripides — who  had  throughout 
his  whole  life  been  the  butt  of  Aristophanes  and  other 
comic  writers,  and  who  had  been  compelled  to  hear,  in  the 
crowded  theatre,  taunts  far  more  galling  than  what  is 
ascribed  to  Dekamnichus — the  contrast  must  have  been 
indeed  striking,  to  have  the  offender  made  over  to  him, 
and  the  whip  placed  at  his  disposal,  by  order  of  his  new 
patron.  And  it  is  little  to  his  honour,  that  he  should  have 

proves  that  Euripides  availed  himself  of  the  privilege  accorded  by 
Archelaus. 
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availed  himself  of  the  privilege,  by  causing  the  punishment 
to  be  really  administered; — a  punishment  which  he  could 
never  have  seen  inflicted,  during  the  fifty  years  of  his  past 
life,  upon  any  free  Athenian  citizen. 

Krateuas  did  not  survive  the  deed  more  than  three 
or  four  days,  after  which  Orestes  son  of  Arche-   Succeedin 
laus,  a  child,  was  placed  on  the  throne,  under   Macedo- 
the  guardianship  of  Aeropus.     The  latter  how-   ni*n  ki?s« 

,     .  .,,      —Orestes, 

ever,  after  about  four  years,  made  away  with   Aeropus, 
his  ward,  and  reigned  in  his  stead  for  two  years.   Aau8*"aias' 
He  then  died  of  sickness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Assassina- 
his  son  Pausanias;  who,  after  a  reign  of  only  tion  ***' 
one  year,  was  assassinated  and  succeeded  by   9 
Amyntas.  >    This  Amyntas  (chiefly  celebrated  as  the  father 
of  Philip  and  the  grandfather  of  Alexander  the  Great), 
though  akin  to  the  royal  family,  had  been  nothing  more 
than  an  attendant  of  Aeropus,2  until  he  made  himself  king 
by  putting  to  death  Pausanias.3    He  reigned,  though  with 
interruptions,  twenty-four  years  (393 — 369  B.C.);  years,  for 
the  most  part,  of  trouble  and  humiliation  for  Macedonia, 
and  of  occasional  exile  for  himself.   The  vigorous  military 
organization  introduced  by  Archelaus  appears  to  have 
declined;  while  the  frequent  dethronements   and  assas- 
sinations of  kings,  beginning  even  with  Perdikkas   the 
father  of  Archelaus,  and  continued  down  to  Amyntas, 
unhinged  the  central  authority  and  disunited  the  various 
portions  of  the  Macedonian  name ;  which  naturally  tended 
to  separation,  and  could  only  be  held  together  by  a  firm 
hand. 

The  interior  regions  of  Macedonia  were  bordered,  to 
the    north,    north-east,    and    north-west,    by  Amyntas  is 
warlike  barbarian  tribes,  Thracian  and  Illyrian,   expelled 
whose  invasions  were  not  unfrequent  and  often   J^a^by06" 
formidable.  Tempted  probably  by  the  unsettled   the  niy- 
position  of  the  government,  the  Illyrians  poured   maker'oUr 
in  uppn  A  inynUis  during  the  first  year  of  his   much  of  the 
reign:  perhaps  they  may  have  been  invited  by   "*  O°iy8n-t0 
other  princes  of  the  interior,*  and  at  all  events   thian  oon- 
their   coming  would  operate  as  a  signal  for  feder»°y- 

•  Diodor.  xiv.  84—89.  svXi-jc,  «-mpt9«U  6«o  "A(x'Jvto'j   84- 

*  JElian,  V.  H.  xil.  43;  Dexippus      tw,  3p?»«  «vtautu«*  TTJV  6i  flaatXtlav 
•p.  Syncell.  p.  263;   Justin,   vii.  4.      xiTeax"  'Api'jvrac.  Ac. 

1  Diodor.  xir.  89.    'EttXcfctijat  81        «  See  in  Thucyd.  ir.  112— the  re- 
xii  Ili'jjx'iii;  6  tu>v  Muttony/  f)a-     lations  of  Arrhibteui,  prince  of  tho 
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malcontents  to  declare  themselves.  Amyntas  —  having 
only  acquired  the  sceptre  a  few  months  before  by 
assassinating  his  predecessor,  and  having  little  hold  on  the 
people  —  was  not  only  unable  to  repel  them,  but  found 
himself  obliged  to  evacuate  Pella,  and  even  to  retire  from 
Macedonia  altogether.  Despairing  of  his  position,  he 
made  over  to  the  Olynthians  a  large  portion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring territory  —  Lower  Macedonia  or  the  coast  and 
cities  round  the  Thermaic  Gulf.1  As  this  cession  is  re- 
presented to  have  been  made  at  the  moment  of  his  distress 
and  expatriation,  we  may  fairly  suspect  that  it  was  made 
for  some  reciprocal  benefit  or  valuable  equivalent;  of  which 
Amyntas  might  well  stand  in  need,  at  a  moment  of  so  much 
exigency. 

It  is  upon  this  occasion  that  we  begin  to  hear  again 
B.C.  392.  °f  ^ne  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus,  and  the  con- 
Chaiki-  federacy  which  they  gradually  aggregated  round 
dians  of  their  city  as  a  centre.  The  confederacy  seems 

Olynthus—  ,  •>  ,    ,  .,  .     ,  .  ,  .  J  .  e 

they  take  to  have  taken  its  start  from  this  cession  ot 
into  their  Amyntas  —  or  rather,  to  speak  more  properly, 

protection       ,.       J  -,.       IT,-  r       ,1  •  J  F     ,  r  .   «•* 

the  Mace-  trom  his  abdication  ;  ior  the  cession  or  what  he 
donian  could  not  keep  was  of  comparatively  little  mo- 

•ities  on  j  -in  11     i  i       i    •    j  , 

the  coast,  ment,  and  we  shall  see  that  he  tried  to  resume 
when  it  ag  soon  as  he  acquired  strength.  The  effect 

Amyntas  r  i.-     a-    \-j.  J.T.        i  j.1. 

mns  away  of  his  night  was,  to  break  up  the  government 

before  the  Of  Lower  or  maritime  Macedonia,  and  to  leave 

Commence-  the  cities  therein  situated  defenceless  against 

nt'f  the  ^e  IUrians>  or  other  invaders  from  the  interior. 


oth' 

con"ede-n     To  these  cities,  the  only  chance  of  security, 

racy-  was  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Greek  cities 

on  the  coast,  and  to  organize  in  conjunction  with  the 
latter  a  confederacy  for  mutual  support.  Among  all  the 
Greeks  on  that  coast,  the  most  strenuous  and  persevering 
(so  they  had  proved  themselves  in  their  former  contentions 
against  Athens  when  at  the  summit  of  her  power)  as  well 

Macedonians  called  Lynkestse  in  •poo;  8t  TTJV  ap-/rjv,  'OXuvOtoi?  JJLSV 

the  interior  country,  with  the  TTJV  CTUVEYYO?  )rcbpav  48iop^ootTO,  &c. 

Ulyrian  invaders—  B.C.  423.  Tcp  ST^O)  TUJV  'OXuvfittov  8cop7)3a|xevoo 

Archelaus  had  heen  engaged  at  noXXriv  TJJ?  6[xopou  )r<JJpa;,  8ti  Ti)^ 

a  more  recent  period  in  war  with  ozoYvtusiv  TTJI;  4ayTOu  6'jvaaTsia?,  &c. 

a  prince  of  the  interior  named  The  flight  of  Amyntas,  after  a 

Arrhibseus  —  perhaps  the  game  per-  year's  reign,  is  confirmed  by 

son  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  8,  11).  Dexippus  ap.  Syncell.  p.  2C3. 

1  Diodor.  xiv.   92;    xv.  19.    'Aso- 
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as  the  nearest,  were  the  Chalkidians  of  Olynthus.  These 
Olynthians  now  put  themselves  forward — took  into  their 
alliance  and  under  their  protection  the  smaller  towns  of 
maritime  Macedonia  immediately  near  them — and  soon 
extended  their  confederacy  so  as  to  comprehend  all  the 
larger  towns  in  this  region — including  even  Pella,  the  most 
considerable  city  of  the  country.1  As  they  began  this  en- 
terprise at  a  time  when  the  Illyrians  were  masters  of  the 
country  so  as  to  drive  Amyntas  to  despair  and  flight,  we 
may  be  sure  that  it  must  have  cost  them  serious  efforts, 
not  without  great  danger  if  they  failed.  We  may  also  be 
sure  that  the  cities  themselves  must  have  been  willing,  not 
to  say  eager,  coadjutors ;  just  as  the  islanders  and  Asiatic 
Greeks  clung  to  Athens  at  the  first  formation  of  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos.  The  Olynthians  could  have  had  no 
means  of  conquering  even  the  less  considerable  Macedonian 
cities,  much  less  Pella,  by  force  and  against  the  will  of  the 
inhabitants. 

How  the  Illyrians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  by 
what  steps  the  confederacy  was  got  together,   Equal  and 
we  are  not  permitted  to  know.   Our  information   i'b(jrai  prin- 

v    •    r>\  f  ,1        .  i  ciples  on 

(unhappily  very  brief)  comes  from  the  Akan-   Vhich  the 
thian  envoy  Kleigenes,  speaking  at  SpartfLabout  confede- 

—     fZ~      ^3 — fr— C—  .,..,.9—       -}   ,  .f-r  -       racy  was 

ten  years  afterwards  (B.C.  583),  ana  describing  framed 

in  a  few  words  the  confederacy  as  it  then  stood.  from  the 

But  there  is  one  circumstance  which  this  wit-  Adopted8' 

ness — himself  hostile  to  Olynthus  and  coming  willingly 

to    solicit  Spartan    aid    against    her — attests  Mace-° 

emphatically ;  the  equal,  generous,  and  brotherly  £onianMand 

principles,  upon  which  the  Olynthians  framed  Cerdoniana" 

their  scheme  from  the  beginning.     They  did  not  cities. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  12— "Ori  (tjYioT»)  tu>v  i-,  M««8ovi<x    itiXtu». 

fit'i    fop    TU>V    iiti    9p<j*T);    (itYiaTr)  Kotl  'Aji'ivTov  8i  alaQavofxtfta  aitoycu- 

*6Xi«   "OXuvfio;,    ojrtSov  name    tut-  poyvra  t«   tx  -«I>v  itoXiwv,  xai  ?ao, 

otaofit.     OUTOI   T(i)v   r6)tiu;   ttpoor,-  O'ix  txrt^TioxiTa  ^81)  ex  itdsrj«  Ma- 

7«|ovTO  IOTIV  in,  if'    <jm  toi<;  ao-  xtJovlac. 

toi<  xpjjsfat  vojionxii  9u|xi:oXiTt6tiv  We    know    from   Diodorns    that 

ixitTa  ii  xoti  TIJUV   |<.fi'6vu>v   zpojt-  Amyntaa    fled    the  country  in  des- 

Xaf)r«  Ttva<      'Ex   ?i  TO'JTou  irt/ti-  pair,  and  coded  a  large  proportion 

pr,37 /  X7i  tac  tijc  MixtSovUc  no).(i«  at  least   of  Lower  Macedonia    to 

(Xiu9ipou-<   iiti  'A|»<>-iT«tt,   Toy   (J«ai-  the  Olynthians.     Accordingly  the 

)  iuK  MixtSo-ttuY.     'Krti  8t  t!.3r,»o'j-  struggle,   between   the  latter  and 

oav  ai  tY7'JTaTa  a6T<i>v,  TO^T-J  xal  tri  Amyntas   (here    alluded  to),    nmst 

Tie  r.6Uu>  xil   (xti'o-j-,    tr.optuovto-  have  taken  place   when    be  came 

»il   xiTtXUofxiv   T)piti<    iyo<T7;  Jf'-rl  back  and  tried   to   reiumo   his  do- 

xai  Hi//?/,   /]-:•,  minion. 
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present  themselves  as  an  imperial  city  enrolling  a  body 
of  dependent  allies,  but  invited  each  separate  city  to 
adopt  common  laws  and  reciprocal  citizenship  with 
Olynthus,  with  full  liberty  of  intermarriage,  commercial 
dealing,  and  landed  proprietorship.  That  the  Macedonian 
cities  near  the  sea  should  welcome  so  liberal  a  proposition 
as  this,  coming  from  the  most  powerful  of  their  Grecian 
neighbours,  cannot  at  all  surprise  us ;  especially  at  a  time 
when  they  were  exposed  to  the  Illyrian  invaders,  and  when 
Amyntas  had  fled  the  country.  They  had  hitherto  always 
been  subjects  t1  their  cities  had  not  (like  the  Greek  cities) 
enjoyed  each  its  own  separate  autonomy  within  its  own 
walls :  the  offer,  now  made  to  them  by  the  Olynthians,  was 
one  of  freedom  in  exchange  for  their  past  subjection  under 
the  Macedonian  kings,  combined  with  a  force  adequate  to 
protect  them  against  Illyrian  and  other  invaders.  Perhaps 
also  these  various  cities — Anthemus,  Therma,  Chalastra, 
Pella,  Alorus,  Pydna,  &c. — may  have  contained,  among 
the  indigenous  population,  a  certain  proportion  of  domi- 
ciliated  Grecian  inhabitants,  to  whom  the  proposition  of 
the  Olynthians  would  be  especially  acceptable. 

We  may  thus  understand  why  the  offer  of  Olynthus 
The  01  was  S^a<^y  welcomed  by  the  Macedonian  mari- 
tnians  ex-  time  cities.  They  were  the  first  who  fraternised 
tend  their  as  voluntary  partners  in  the  confederacy:  which 

confede-          ,,        ,-.,       .,  T  *        ,  ,    ,  ,.   ,      ,    ,,*'.  '    , 

racy  among  the  Olynthians,  having  established  this  basis, 
the  Grecian  proceeded  to  enlarge  farther,  by  making  the 
Chaikidic  like  liberal  propositions  to  the  Greek  cities  in 
Thrace—  their  neighbourhood.  Several  of  these  latter 
berai  pro-  joined  voluntarily;  others  were  afraid  to  refuse; 
cedure—  insomuch  that  the  confederacy  came  to  include 
cities  join  a  considerable  number  of  Greeks — especially 
-o^hera  Potidaea,  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  Pallene, 
their1  own  and  commanding  the  road  of  communication 
but0nr°emy>  between  the  cities  within  Pallene  and  the  con- 
afraid  of  tinent.  The  Olynthians  carried  out  with  scru- 
open  re-  pulous  sincerity  their  professed  principles  of 

sistance.  ••          j    •    ..J      ,  i  •  -j-  n 

equal  and  intimate  partnership,  avoiding  all 
encroachment  or  offensive  pre-eminence  in  favour  of  their 
own  city.  But  in  spite  of  this  liberal  procedure,  they 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,   12— TO?  TTJ;  Mxx.Scviai;    noXsi?    iXtu9epouv   oito 
'Aix'ivtou,  Ac.:  compare  v.  2,  38 
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found  among  their  Grecian  neighbours  obstructions  which 
they  had  not  experienced  from  the  Macedonian.  Each  of 
the  Grecian  cities  had  been  accustomed  to  its  own  town- 
autonomy  and  separate  citizenship,  with  its  peculiar  laws 
and  customs.  All  of  them  were  attached  to  this  kind  of 
distinct  political  life,  by  one  of  the  most  tenacious  and 
universal  instincts  of  the  Greek  mind;  all  of  them  would 
renounce  it  with  reluctance,  even  on  consenting  to  enter 
the  Olynthian  confederacy,  with  its  generous  promise,  its 
enlarged  security,  and  its  manifest  advantages;  and  there 
were  even  some  who,  disdaining  every  prospective  con- 
sideration, refused  to  change  their  condition  at  all  except 
at  the  point  of  the  sword. 

Among  these  last  were  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  the 
largest  cities  (next  to  Olynthus)  in  the  Chal- 
kidic  peninsula,  and  therefore  the  least  unable   f^*1^11"^ 
to  stand  alone.     To  these  the  Olynthians  did   jonia  resist 
not  make  application,  until  they  had  already   ^  propo" 
attracted  within  their  confederacy  a  consider-  oiynthus 
able  number  of  other  Grecian  as  well  as  Mace-  JJ?1enactet*1' 
donian  cities.   They  then  invited  Akanthus  and   solicit 
Apollonia  to  come  in,  upon  the  same  terms  of  sPartan.  In- 

i          •  j    c  11  •*•  !_•  mi.  tervention 

equal  union  and  fellow-citizenship.  Ihe  pro-  against  her. 
position  being  declined,  they  sent  a  second 
message  intimating  that,  unless  it  were  accepted  within  a 
certain  time,  they  would  enforce  it  by  compulsory  measures. 
So  powerful  already  was  the  military  force  of  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  that  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  incompetent 
to  resist  without  foreign  aid,  dispatched  envoys  to  Sparta 
to  set  forth  the  position  of  affairs  in  the  Chalkidic  penin- 
sula, and  to  solicit  intervention  against  Olynthus. 

Their  embassy  reached  Sparta  about  B.C.  383,  when 
the  Spartans,  having  broken  up   the  city  of  Speech  of 
Mantineia  into  villages  and  coerced  Phlius,  were   Kieigends 

,,/.,,.  -r,   ,  the  Akan- 

m  the  lull  swing  of  power  over  .Peloponnesus —  thian  envoy 
and  when  they  had  also  dissolved  the  Boeotian  at  Sparta, 
federation,  placing  harmosts  in  Platsea  and  Thespise  as 
checks  upon  any  movement  of  Thebes.  The  Akanthian 
J^leigenes,  addressing  himself  to  the  assembly  of  Spartans 
_»nd  their  allies,  drew  an  alarming  picture  of  the  recent 
growtlf  and  prospective  tendencies  of  Olynthus,  invoking 
the  interference  of  Sparta  against  that  city.  The  Olynthian 
confederacy  (he  said)  already  comprised  many  cities,  small 
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and  great,  Greek  as  well  as  Macedonian — Amyntas  having 
lost  his  kingdom.  Its  military  power,  even  at  present 
great,  was  growing  every  day. l  The  territory,  comprising 
a  large  breadth  of  fertile  corn-land,  could  sustain  a  numerous 
population.  Wood  for  ship-building2  was  close  at  hand, 
while  the  numerous  harbours  of  the  confederate  cities 
ensured  a  thriving  trade  as  well  as  a  steady  revenue  from 
custom-duties.  The  neighbouring  Thracian  tribes  would 
be  easily  kept  in  willing  dependence,  and  would  thus 
augment  the  military  force  of  Olynthus;  even  the  gold 
mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus  would  speedily  come  within  her 
assured  reach.  "All  that  I  now  tell  you  (such  was  the 
substance  of  his  speech)  is  matter  of  public  talk  among 
the  Olynthian  people,  who  are  full  of  hope  and  confidence. 
How  can  you  Spartans,  who  are  taking  anxious  pains  to 
prevent  the  union  of  the  Bosotian  cities,3  permit  the 
aggregation  of  so  much  more  formidable  a  power,  both  by 
land  and  by  sea,  as  this  of  Olynthus?  Envoys  have  already 
been  sent  thither  from  Athens  and  Thebes — and  the  Olyn- 
thians  have  decreed  to  send  an  embassy  in  return,  for 
contracting  alliance  with  those  cities;  hence  your  enemies 
will  derive  a  large  additional  force.  We  of  Akanthus  and 
Apollonia,  having  declined  the  proposition  to  join  the  con- 
federacy voluntarily,  have  received  notice  that,  if  we 
persist,  they  will  constrain  us.  Now  we  are  anxious  to 
retain  our  paternal  laws  and  customs,  continuing  as  a  city 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  14.  Leg.    c.  75.    p.   425)    possessed    400 

The  number  of  Olynthian  troops  horsemen,  and  a  citizen  population 

is  given  inXenophon  asSOOhoplites  of  5000;  no  more  than  this  (he  says) 

— a  far  greater  number  of  peltasts  at  the  time  when  the  Lacedaemonians 

— and  1000  horsemen,  assuming  that  attacked  them.  The  historical  state- 

Akunthus    and    Apollonia    joined  ments    of  the   great    orator,    for  a 

the  confederacy.    It  has  been    re-  time  which  nearly  coincides  with 

marked  by  Mr.  Mitford  and  others,  his  own  birth,    are   to  be  received 

that   these   numbers,    as  they  here  with  caution. 

stand,    must  be  decidedly    smaller         l  Compare  Boeckh,    Public  Eco- 

than  the  reality.    But  we  have  no  nomy    of    Athens,     p.    54.     a.    100, 

means   of  correction    open    to  us.  Eng.  Tr. 

Mr.  Mitford's    suggestion    of   8000         '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2, 16.   'EvvGr,sa-:e 

hoplites  in  place  of  800  rests  upon  8i  xal  ToSs,  n<i>z  sixo;,  6[xa«  Trj?  pcv 

no  authority.  Boiuma;  en  (itXr^fjvai,  oitux  P-*)  xofJ' 

Demosthenes  states  that  Olynthus  l-t  eir),  itoXo  Si  (xsi^ovoc  dftpoiViiJLSvT,? 

by    herself,     and    before    she    had  GUMap.£U>5  d[iE),rJ3ai,  Ac. 
brought   all    the  Chalkidians    into         I  translate  hero  the  substance  of 

confederacy  (ou-(u  X»).xi£:iuv  r.i-i-  the  speech,  not  the  exact  words. 
-iuv  sU   iv   ouv<jm3{ii-<(u< — De  Fals. 
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by  ourselves. '  But  if  we  cannot  obtain  aid  from  you,  we 
shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  joining  them — as  several 
other  cities  have  already  done,  from  not  daring  to  refuse; 
cities,  who  would  have  sent  envoys  along  with  us,  had  they 
not  been  afraid  of  offending  the  Olynthians.  These  cities, 
if  you  interfere  forthwith,  and  with  a  powerful  force,  will 
now  revolt  from  the  new  confederacy.  But  if  you  postpone 
your  interference,  and  allow  time  for  the  confederacy  to 
work,  their  sentiments  will  soon  alter.  They  will  come  to 
be  knit  together  in  attached  unity,  by  the  co-burgership, 
the  intermarriage,  and  the  reciprocity  of  landed  possessions, 
which  have  already  been  enacted  prospectively.  All  of 
them  will  become  convinced  that  they  have  a  common 
interest  both  in  belonging  to,  and  in  strengthening  the 
confederacy — just  as  the  Arcadians,  when  they  follow  you, 
Spartans,  as  allies,  are  not  only  enabled  to  preserve  their 
own  property,  but  also  to  plunder  others.  If,  by  your 
delay,  the  attractive  tendencies  of  the  confederacy  should 
come  into  real  operation,  you  will  presently  find  it  not  so 
much  within  your  power  to  dissolve."2 

This  speech  of  the  Akanthian  envoy  is  remarkable  in 
more  than  one  respect.     Coming  from  the  lips 
of  an  enemy,  it  is  the  best  of  all  testimonies  to   from°ys 
the  liberal  and  comprehensive  spirit  in  which  Amyntas 
the  Olynthians  were  acting.     They  are  accused 
— not  of  injustice,   nor  of  selfish   ambition,  nor   of  de- 
grading those  around  them — but  literally,   of  organizing 
a  new   partnership   on    principles  too  generous  and  too 
seductive  ;  of  gently  superseding,  instead  of  violently  brea- 
king down,  the  barriers,  between  the  various  cities,  by 
reciprocal  ties  of  property  and  family  among  the  citizens 
of  each ;  of  uniting  them  all  into  a  new  political  aggregate, 

1  Xenopb.  Hellen.  T.  2, 14.  'H(iiT«  ivrimXov,  t*i!*  djroorqaovTOtf  tl 

8t,  u>  ivSpt;  AixtSaifio-iioi,  f)ov»).6-  [iivToi  007  x  Xl  isQr;  oov  t  a  i  T«i< 

(».t()ai  (tivToi  •  Katptaic  v6fioi<  /pijjQai,  T«  1 1:  i  7  »  uii  i;  xal  if*fr,a  t  a  i 

IT  aotOKoMtai  tliii-  ti  JXIVTOI  fir,  it  a  p'  dX).r,). an,  8.  c  i'J")9  ispi ivoi 

po*)1y,3«i  -.1?,  ovdf1")  xal  ^)(iiv  JUT'  ttol— x»t  fvibaovtai,  oti  (xtta 

i*ti-/u>/  fiydaOai.  T<!>  v  x  pat  O'i  VTU>  v  littoOm  x  I  p- 

»  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  2,  13.  Ait  71  JaXiov  is-rlv,  wurtip  "ApxaSu, 

fiT)«  t»(i«{  x«l  Toil  tiSi/ai,  <b:,  ty  Q-CI-I  |xi9'  6|X(i>v  (U>TI,  ti  Tt  7'irujv 

tipT(x7|ii-»  8'i<7jttv  |Ai7iXr,(  oi)93v,  ou>'ouji,  xii  TO  otX/.OTpia  dpri'ouatv 

olrco  ?'jait4).»isT>>t  ti«  i»Tir  ai  7»p  — tju)«  oiix«9'  6fiola>«  t&XuTa 

ttXO'JUl  T0>';  It'i)  !•<)•»  T^;    1to).  lTtta«        JJTSU 
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in  which  not  only  all  would  enjoy  equal  rights,  but  all  with- 
out exception  would  be  gainers.  The  advantage,  both  in 
security  and  in  power,  accruing  prospectively  to  all,  is  not 
only  admitted  by  the  orator,  but  stands  in  the  front  of  his 
argument.  "Make  haste  and  break  up  the  confederacy 
(he  impresses  upon  Sparta)  before  its  fruit  is  ripe,  so  that 
the  confederates  may  never  taste  it  nor  find  out  how  good 
it  is ;  for  if  they  do,  you  will  not  prevail  on  them  to  forego 
it."  By  implication,  he  also  admits — and  he  says  nothing 
tending  even  to  raise  a  doubt — that  the  cities  which  he 
represents,  Akanthus  and  Apollonia,  would  share  along 
with  the  rest  in  this  same  benefit.  But  the  Grecian  poli- 
tical instinct  was  nevertheless  predominant — "We  wish  to 
preserve  our  paternal  laws,  and  to  be  a  city  by  ourselves." 
Thus  nakedly  is  the  objection  stated;  when  the  question 
was,  not  whether  Akanthus  should  lose  its  freedom  and 
become  subject  to  an  imperial  city  like  Athens — but 
whether  it  should  become  a  free  and  equal  member  of  a 
larger  political  aggregate,  cemented  by  every  tie  which 
could  make  union  secure,  profitable,  and  dignified.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  perfectly  the  orator  is  conscious 
that  this  repugnance,  though  at  the  moment  preponderant, 
was  nevertheless  essentially  transitory,  and  would  give  place 
to  attachment  when  the  union  became  to  be  felt  as  a  reality ; 
and  how  eagerly  he  appeals  to  Sparta  to  lose  no  time  in  clen- 
ching the  repugnance,  while  it  lasted.  He  appeals  to  her,not 
for  any  beneficial  or  Pan-hellenic  objects,  but  in  the  inter- 
ests of  her  own  dominion,  which  required  that  the  Grecian 
world  should  be  as  it  were,  pulverised  into  minute,  self- 
acting,  atoms,  without  cohesion — so  that  each  city,  or  each 
village,  while  protected  against  subjection  to  any  other, 
should  farther  be  prevented  from  equal  political  union  or 
fusion  with  any  other ;  being  thus  more  completely  helpless 
and  dependent  in  reference  to  Sparta. 

It  was  not  merely  from  Akanthus  and  Apollonia, 
but  also  from  the  dispossessed  Macedonian  king  Amyntas, 
that  envoys  reached  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  Olyuthus. 
It  seems  that  Amyntas,  after  having  abandoned  the  king- 
dom and  made  his  cession  to  the  Olynthians,  had  obtained 
some  aid  from  Thessaly  and  tried  to  reinstate  himself  by 
force.  In  this  scheme  he  had  failed,  being  defeated  by  the 
Olynthians.  Indeed  we  find  another  person  named  Ar- 
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gaeus,  mentioned  as  competitor  for  the  Macedonian  sceptre, 
and  possessing  it  for  two  years. l 

After  hearing  these  petitioners,  the  Lacedaemonians 
first    declared   their  own  readiness  to  comply 
with  the  prayer,  and  to  put  down  Olynthus;   ^^caen"a 
next,  they  submitted  the  same  point  to  the  vote  and  their 
of  the  assembled  allies.2    Among  these  latter,  aid"toVthee 
there   was  no  genuine  antipathy   against  the   AkantMans 
Olynthians,  such  as  that  which  had  prevailed   olyJTthus 
against  Athens  before  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
in   the   synod   then   held  at  Sparta.     But  the  power  of 
Sparta  over  her  allies  was  now  far  greater  than  it  had 
been  then.    Most  of  their  cities  were  under  oligarchies, 
dependent  upon   her  support   for  authority   over   their 
fellow-citizens;  moreover  the  recent  events  in  Boeotia  and 
at  Mantineia  had   operated   as   a   serious    intimidation. 
Anxiety  to  keep  the  favour  of  Sparta   was   accordingly 
paramount,  so  that  most  of  the  speakers,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  votes,  declared  for  the  war,3  and  a  combined  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  was  voted  to  be  raised. 

To  make  up  such  a  total,  a  proportional  contingent 
was  assessed  upon  each  confederate;  combined  with  the 
proviso,  now  added  for  the  first  time,  that  each  might 
furnish  money  instead  of  men,  at  the  rate  of  three  .^Eginsean 
oboli  (half  an  ./Eginaean  drachma)  for  each  hoplite.  A 
cavalry-soldier,  to  those  cities  which  furnished  such,  was 
reckoned  as  equivalent  to  four  hoplites;  a  hoplite,  as 
equivalent  to  two  peltasts;  or  pecuniary  contribution  on 
the  same  scale.  All  cities  in  default  were  made  liable  to 
a  forfeit  of  one  stater  (four  drachmae)  per  day,  for  every 
soldier  not  sent;  the  forfeit  to  be  enforced  by  Sparta. * 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  92;  xv.  19.  •  Xcn.  Hellen.  v.2,  20.  "Ex  TOUTOU 
Demosthenes  speaks  of  Amyntas  fxivtoi,  itoXXol  (iiv  5o-iTj7<5ptuov  aTp»- 
»•  having  been  expelled  from  his  TIOV  rcoitiv,  (liXiSTa  6i  o«  pooX4u.tvoi 
kingdom  by  the  Thessalians  (cont.  Aaxt3ai|iovioic  xaP'*to"al>  *°- 
Ariitoknt.  c.  29.  p.  «57).  If  this  4  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  21,  22. 
be  historically  correct,  it  must  bo  Diodorus  (XT.  31)  mentions  the 
referred  to  some  subsequent  war  fact  that  an  hoplite  was  reckoned 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  equivalent  to  two  peltasts,  in  re- 
Tbenallani;  perhaps  to  the  time  ference  to  a Lacedtemonian  muster- 
when  Jason  of  Phene  acquired  roll  of  a  few  years  afterwards;  but 
dominion  over  Macedonia  (Xenoph.  it  must  have  been  equally  neces- 
Hellen.  vi.  1,  11).  sary  to  fix  the  proportion  on  the 

*  See  abore  in  this  History,  Ch.  present  occasion, 
xlviil. 
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Such  licensed  substitution  of  pecuniary  payment  for  per- 
sonal service,  is  the  same  as  1  have  already  described  to 
have  taken  place  nearly  a  century  before  in  the  confederacy 
of  Delos  under  the  presidency  of  Athens.1  It  was  a 
system  not  likely  to  be  extensively  acted  upon  among  the 
Spartan  allies,  who  were  at  once  poorer  and  more  warlike 
than  those  of  Athens.  But  in  both  cases  it  was  favourable 
to  the  ambition  of  the  leading  state;  and  the  tendency 
becomes  here  manifest,  to  sanction,  by  the  formality  of  a 
public  resolution,  that  increased  Lacedaemonian  ascendency 
which  had  already  grown  up  in  practice. 

The  Akanthian  envoys,  while  expressing  their  satis- 
Anxiety  of  faction  with  the  vote  just  passed,  intimated 
thfanskfor~  ^at  the  muster  of  these  numerous  contingents 
instant  in-  would  occupy  some  time,  and  again  insisted  on 
The  6s  *«"'  ^e  necessity  of  instant  intervention,  even  with 
tan  Euda-  a  small  force;  before  the  Olynthians  could  find 
™en*a  "  time  to  get  their  plans  actually  in  work  or  ap- 
against  predated  by  the  surrounding  cities.  A  moderate 
atljoncei8  Lacedaemonian  force  (they  said),  if  dispatched 
with  such  forthwith,  would  not  only  keep  those  who  had 
forc<- '  "•*  refused  to  join  Olynthus,  steady  to  their  refusal, 
pot  ready,  but  also  induce  others,  who  had  joined 
He  checks  reluctantly,  to  revolt.  Accordingly  the  Ephors 

the  career  .    .     -/  -}-,     ,        .  j  °  .J  ,  . 

of  the  appointed  Jiiudaimdas  at  once,  assigning  to  him 

Olynthians.  2000  hoplites — Neodamodes  (or  enfranchised 
Helots),  Perioeki,  and  Skiritae  or  Arcadian  borderers. 
Such  was  the  anxiety  of  the  Akanthians  for  haste,  that 
they  would  not  let  him  delay  even  to  get  together  the 
whole  of  this  moderate  force.  He  was  put  in  march 
immediately,  with  such  as  were  ready;  while  bis  brother 
Phcebidas  was  left  behind  to  collect  the  remainder  and 
follow  him.  And  it  seems  that  the  Akanthians  judged 
correctly.  For  Eudamidas,  arriving  in  Thrace  after  a 
rapid  march,  though  he  was  unable  to  contend  against  the 
Olynthians  in  the  field,  yet  induced  Potidaea  to  revolt  from 
them,  and  was  able  to  defend  thos$  cities,  such  as  Akanthus 
and  Apollonia,  which  resolutely  stood  aloof.2  Amyntas 
brought  a  force  to  co-operate  with  him. 

»  Sec  Ch.  xlv.  of  this  History. 

1  Xcn.  Hellcn.  v.  2,  24;   Diodor.  XT.  21. 
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The  delay  in  the  march  of  Phoebidas  was  productive 
of  consequences   no  less  momentous  than  un-   PhceMdas, 
expected.     The  direct  line  from  Peloponnesus   J^11^.?' 
to  Olynthus  lay  through  the  Theban  territory;   remains     ' 
a  passage  which  theThebans,whatever  might  have  ^1ind  *° 
been  their  wishes,  were  not  powerful  enough  to   fresh  force, 

refuse,  though  they  had  contracted  an  alliance   fn<?  ™ar°h 

.,,  x,     ,,  °          j   ,1  .  •  to  jom  his 

with  Olynthus, '  and  though  proclamation  was   brother  in 

made  that  no  Theban  citizens  should  join  the  Tasrsaecse'  He 
Lacedaemonian  force.  Eudamidas,  having  depart-  through  the 
ed  at  a  moment's  notice,  passed  through  Bceotia 
without  a  halt  in  his  way  to  Thrace.  But  it  was 
known  that  his  brother  Phcebidas  was  presently  Thebes. 
to  follow;  and  upon  this  fact  the  philo-Laconian  party  in 
Thebes  organised  a  conspiracy. 

They  obtained  from  the  Ephors,  and  from  the  miso- 
Theban  feelings  of  Agesilaus,  secret  orders  to  Conspiracy 
Phoebidas,  that  he  should  cooperate  with  them  in  °.f  f eon- 

i  .    i r  ,  i  .    i  ,      r-     i     tiadds  and 

any  party  movement  which   they  might   find   the  phiio- 
opportunity  of  executing;2  and  when  he  halted   Baconian 
with  his  detachment  near  the  gymnasium  a  little   Thebes"  to 
way  without  the  walls,  they  concerted  matters  betr»y  th« 
as  well  with  him  as  among  themselves.  Leon-  c?tade*nto 
tiades,  Hypates,  and  Archias,  were  the  chiefs  ^faabidas. 
of  the  party  in  Thebes   favourable  to  Sparta;  a  party 
decidedly  in  minority,   yet  still  powerful,  and  at   this 
moment  so  strengthened  by  the  unbounded  ascendency  of 
the  Spartan  name,  that  Leontiades  himself  was  one  of  the 
polemarchs  of  the  city.  Of  the  anti-Spartan,  or  predominant 
sentiment  in  Thebes, — which  included  most  of  the  wealthy 
and  active   citizens,  those  who   came  successively  into 
office  as  hipparchs  or  generals  of  the  cavalry3 — the  leaders 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  r.  2,  27-34.  behaviour  of  Agesilaus  and  of  the 

1  This   ii  the   statement  of  Dio-  Ephors  after  the  fact,  is  like  that 

dorus    (XT.  20),    and  substantially  of   persons    who    had    previously 

that    of  Plutarch    (Agosil.    o.  24),  contemplated  the  possibility  of  it. 

who  intimates  that  it  was  the  gen-  But  the  original   suggestion   must 

eral    belief   of  the   time.    And   it  have  come  from  the  Theban  faction 

appears  to  me  more  probable  than  themselves. 

the  representation  of  Xenophon—  '  Plutarch  (De  Oenio  Hocratis, 
that  the  first  idea  arose  when  Phoa-  c.  6,  p.  578  B.)  states  that  most  of 
bidas  wasunder  the  walls  of  Thebes,  these  generals  of  cavalry  (TU>V  iic- 
and  that  the  Spartan  leader  was  itapyTjxotcov  voixijio);)  were  after- 
persuaded  by  Leontiadfti  to  act  wards  in  ezilo  with  1'elopidas  at 
on  bis  own  responsibility.  The  Athens. 

VOL.  tt.  T 
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were  Ismenias  and  Androkleides.  The  former  especially, 
the  foremost  as  well  as  ablest  conductor  of  the  late  war 
against  Sparta,  was  now  in  office  as  Polemarch,  conjointly 
with  his  rival  Leontiades. 

While  Ismenias,  detesting  the  Spartans,  kept  aloof 
from  Phcebidas,  Leontiades  assiduously  courted 

The  oppo-     ,.  ,         •       j    i  •  r>j  rk_  A     j  r- 

sing  leaders  him  and  gamed  his  confidence.  Un  the  day  ot 
tiadesnand  *^e  Thesmophoria, »  a  religious  festival  cele- 
ismenias—  brated  by  the  women  apart  from  the  men,  during 
which  the  acropolis  or  Kadmeia  was  consecra- 
ted to  their  exclusive  use — Phcebidas,  affecting 
to  have  concluded  his  halt,  put  himself  in  march 
to  proceed  as  if  towards  Thrace;  seemingly 
rounding  the  walls  of  Thebes,  but  not  going 
into  it.  The  Senate  was  actually  assembled  in 
the  portico  of  the  agora,  and  the  heat  of  a 
summer's  noon  had  driven  every  one  out  of  the 
streets,  when  Leontiades,  stealing  away  from  the  Senate, 
hastened  on  horseback  to  overtake  Phcebidas,  caused 
him  to  face  about,  and  conducted  the  Lacedaemonians 
straight  up  to  the  Kadmeia;  the  gates  of  which  as  well 
as  those  of  the  town,  were  opened  to  his  order  as  Polemarch. 


were  both 
Pole- 
marchs. 
Leontiades 
contrives 
the  plot 
and  intro- 
duces 
Phcebidas 
into  the 
Kadmeia. 


We  have  little  or  no  information 
respecting  the  government  of  The- 
bes. It  would  seem  to  have  been 
at  this  moment  a  liberalised  oli- 
garchy. There  was  a  senate,  and 
two  Polemarcbs  (perhaps  the  Pole- 
marchs  may  have  been  more  than 
two  in  all,  though  the  words  of 
Xenophon  rather  lead  us  to  suppose 
only  two)— and  there  seems  also  to 
have  been  a  civil  magistrate,  chosen 
by  lot  (ft  xu9f|xiat6«  op-/ujv)  and 
renewed  annually,  whose  office 
was  marked  by  his  constantly 
having  in  his  possession  the  sacred 
spear  of  state  (TO  icpov  86pu)  and 
the  city-seal  (Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  31.  p.  697-B.— 0.). 

At  this  moment,  it  must  be  re- 
collected ,  there  were  no  such 
officers  as  Boeotarchs ;  since  the 
Lacedaemonians ,  enforcing  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  put  an 
end  to  the  Boeotian  federation. 


1  The  rhetor  Aristeides  (Or.  xiz. 
Kleusin.  p.  452  Cant. ;  p.  419  Bind.) 
states  that  the  Kadmeia  was  seized 
during  the  Pythian  festival.  This 
festival  would  take  place,  July  or 
August  382  B.C.  ;  near  the  beginning 
of  the  third  year  of  the  (99th) 
Olympiad.  See  above  in  this  His- 
tory, Ch.  liv.  Respecting  the  year 
and  month  in  which  the  Pythian 
festival  was  held,  there  is  a  differ- 
ence of  opinion  among  commen- 
tators. I  agree  with  those  who 
assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of 
the  third  Olympic  year.  And  the 
date  of  the  march  of  Phoabidas 
would  perfectly  harmonise  with 
this  supposition. 

Xenophon  mentions  nothing 
about  the  Pythian  festival  as  being 
in  course  of  celebration  when  Phos- 
bidas  was  encamped  near  Thebes; 
for  it  had  no  particular  reference 
to  Thebes. 
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There  were  not  only  no  citizens  in  the  streets,  but  none 
even  in  the  Kadmeia ;  no  male  person  being  permitted  to 
be  present  at  the  feminine  Thesmophoria;  so  that  Phoebidas 
and  his  army  became  possessed  of  the  Kadmeia  without  the 
smallest  opposition.  At  the  same  time  they  became 
possessed  of  an  acquisition  of  hardly  less  importance — the 
persons  of  all  the  assembled  Theban  women;  who  served 
as  hostages  for  the  quiet  submission,  however  reluctant, 
of  the  citizens  in  the  town  below.  Leontiades  handed  to 
Phcebidas  the  key  of  the  gates,  and  then  descended  into 
the  town,  giving  orders  that  no  man  should  go  up  without 
his  order. l 

The  assembled  senate  heard  with  consternation  the 
occupation  of  the  acropolis  by  Phoebidas.  Before  i,eont  jad6g 
any  deliberation  could  be  taken  among  the  overawes 
senators,  Leontiades  came  down  to  resume  his  ^  Senate, 
seat.    The  lochages  and  armed  citizens  of  his  Ismenias  •. 
party,  to  whom  he  had  previously  given  orders,  ^nV'the'18 
stood  close  at  hand.  "Senators  (said  he),  be  not  leading 
intimidated  by  the  news  that  the  Spartans  are  in  £riends  of 

,,     ,         .     J-       ,,  ,,    r  ,.        ,  Ismenias 

the  Kadmeia;  for  they  assure  us  that  they  have  no  go  into 
hostile  purpose  against  any  one  who  does  not  e*ile- 
court  war  against  them.  But  I,  as  Polemarch,  am  empower- 
ed by  law  to  seize  any  one  whose  behaviour  is  manifestly  and 
capitally  criminal.  Accordingly  I  seize  this  man  Ismenias, 
as  the  great  inflamer  of  war.  Come  forward,  captains  and 
soldiers,  lay  hold  of  him,  and  carry  him  off  where  your 
orders  direct."  Ismenias  was  accordingly  seized  and 
hurried  off  as  a  prisoner  to  the  Kadmeia;  while  the 
senators,thunderstruck  and  overawed,  offered  no  resistance. 
Such  of  them  as  were  partisans  of  the  arrested  polemarch, 
and  many  even  of  the  more  neutral  members,  left  the 
Senate  and  went  home,  thankful  to  escape  with  their  lives. 
Three  hundred  of  them,  including  Androkleidas,  Pelopidas, 
Mellon,  and  others,  sought  safety  by  voluntary  exile  to 
Athens:  after  which  the  remainder  of  the  Senate,  now 
composed  of  few  or  none  except  philo-Spartan  partisans, 
passed  a  vote  formally  dismissing  Ismenias,  and  appointing 
a  new  polemarch  in  his  place.1 

This  blow  of  high-handed  violence  against  Ismeniaa 
forms  a  worthy  counterpart  to  the  seizure  of  Theramene's 

1  Xcn.  Hcllea.  r.  9,  28,  99.  *  Xcn.  Hollcn.  v.  2,  80,  31. 
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by  Kritias, l  twenty-two  years  before,  in  the  Senate  of 
Phoebidas  Athens  under  the  Thirty.  Terror-striking  in  it- 
in  the  Kad-  self,  it  was  probably  accompaniedby  similar  deeds 
terro7and  °f  force  against  others  of  the  same  party.  The 
submission  sudden  explosion  and  complete  success  of  the 
at  Thebes,  conspiracy,  plotted  by  the  Executive  Chief 
himself,  the  most  irresistible  of  all  conspirators — the  pres- 
ence of  Phoebidas  in  the  Kadmeia,  and  of  a  compliant  Sen- 
ate in  the  town — the  seizure  or  flight  of  Ismenias  and  all 
his  leading  partisans — were  more  than  sufficient  to  crush 
all  spirit  of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  citizens;  whose  first 
anxiety  probably  was,  to  extricate  their  wives  and  daughters 
from  the  custody  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  Kadmeia. 
Having  such  a  price  to  offer,  Leontiades  would  extort  sub- 
mission the  more  easily,  and  would  probably  procure  a 
vote  of  the  people  ratifying  the  new  regime,  the  Spartan 
alliance,  and  the  continued  occupation  of  the  acropolis. 
Having  accomplished  the  first  settlement  of  his  authority, 
he  proceeded  without  delay  to  Sparta,  to  make  known  the 
fact  that  "order  reigned"  at  Thebes. 

The  news  of  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  of  the 
Mixed  feel-  revolution  at  Thebes  had  been  received  at 
ings  at  Sparta  with  the  greatest  surprise,  as  well  as 
great3!™-  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  shame  and  satisfaction, 
portance  of  Everywhere  throughout  Greece,  probably,  it 
tionatoUl81~  excited  a  greater  sensation  than  any  event  since 
Spartan  the  battle  of  ^jgospotami.  Tried  by  the  re- 
interests,  cognised  public  law  of  Greece,  it  was  a  flagitious 
iniquity,  for  which  Sparta  had  not  the  shadow  of  a  pre- 
tence. It  was  even  worse  than  the  surprise  of  Platsea  by 
the  Thebans  before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  which  admitted 
of  the  partial  excuse  that  war  was  at  any  rate  impending; 
whereas  in  this  case,  the  Thebans  had  neither  done  nor 
threatened  anything  to  violate  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
It  stood  condemned  by  the  indignant  sentiment  of  all 
Greece,  unwillingly  testified  even  by  the  philo-Laconian 
Xenophon2  himself.  But  it  was  at  the  same  time  an  im- 
mense accession  to  Spartan  power.  It  had  been  achieved 
with  pre-eminent  skill  and  success;  and  Phcebidas  might 
well  claim  to  have  struck  for  Sparta  the  most  important 
blow  since  ^Egospotami,  relieving  her  from  one  of  her  two 
really  formidable  enemies.3 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3.     See  above         -  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  1. 
in  this  History,  Ch.  IXT.  *  It   is  curious  that  Xenophon, 
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Nevertheless,  far  from  receiving  thanks  at  Sparta,  he 
became  the  object  of  wrath  and  condemnation,   D.    leasu 
both  with  the  Ephors  and  the  citizens  generally,   at  "sptrta™ 
Every  one  was  glad  to  throw  upon  him  the   mo*e  P«- 

•>  ,.  ,  .         tended  than 

odium  of  the  proceeding,  and  to  denounce  him  real, 
as  having  acted   without  orders.     Even   the  ||^^ag. 
Ephors,  who  had  secretly  authorized  him  before-   Agesiiaus 
hand  to  cooperate  generally  with  the  faction  at  defends 
Thebes,    having    doubtless    never  given  any 
specificinstructions,now  indignantly  disavowed  him.  Ages- 
iiaus alone  stood  forward  in  his  defence,  contending  that 
the  only  question  was,  whether  his  proceeding  at  Thebes 
had  been  injurious  or  beneficial  to  Sparta.    If  the  former, 
he  merited  punishment;  if  the  latter,  it  was  always  lawful 
to  render  service,  even  impromptu  and  without  previous 
orders. 

Tried  by  this  standard,  the  verdict  was  not  doubtful. 
For  every  man  at  Sparta  felt  how  advantageous  , 

.,  ,  •      -i     ir          i  e  ij.  -i.     i'-ii  i.          JJeontiadfis 

the  act  was  in  itself ;  and  felt  it  still  more,  when  at  Sparta— 
Leontiades  reached  the  city,  humble  in  solici-   his  humble 

,,  p  •  •  T     i  •       protesta- 

tation  as  well  as  profuse  in  promise.    In  his  tions  and 
speech  addressed  to  the  assembled  Ephors  and   assurances 
Senate,  he  first  reminded  them  how  hostile   Ephors  de- 
Thebes  had  hitherto  been  to  them,  under  Is-  c*de  that 
roenias  and  the  party  just  put  down — and  how  retaiiTthe 
constantly  they  had  been  in  jealous  alarm,  lest  Kadmeia, 
Thebes  should  reconstitute  by  force  the  Boeotian  g^me*  time 
federation.  "Now  (added  he)  your  fears  may  be  fipe  Phce- 
at  an  end:  only  take  as  good  care  to  uphold  our 
government,  as  we  shall  take  to  obey  your  orders.    For 
the  future,  you  will  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  send  us  a 
short  dispatch,  to  get  every  service  which  you  require."  > 

treating  Phnebidas  ai  a  man  more  Eadmeia— or  (in    the   pious   creed 

warm-hearted  than  wise,  speaks  of  of  Xenophon)  by   the  displeasure 

him  a*  if  he  had  rendered  no  real  of  the  gods,   which  such  iniquity 

service   to  Sparta  by  the  capture  drew  down  upon  her  (v.  4,  1).    In 

of   the    Kndmoia    (v.  2,   28).     The  this    way,    therefore,    it   is    made 

explanation  of  this  is,  that  Xeno-  out  that  Phoabidas  had    not   acted 

phon  wrote  his  history   at  a   later  with  true  wisdom,  and  that  he  had 

period,  after  the  defeat  at  Louktra  done  his  country  more   harm  than 

and  the  downfall  of  Sparta;  which  good;    a  criticism  which  we  may 

downfall    was   brought   about    by  be  sure  that  no  man  advanced,  at 

the  reaction  against  her  overween-  the  time  of  the  capture  itself,  or 

ing     and     oppressive     dominion,  during  the  three  years  after  it. 

especially  after  the  capture  of  the  '  Xen.  Hclleu.  v.  2,  84. 
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It  was  resolved  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  the  instance  of 
Agesilaus,  to  retain  their  garrison  now  in  the  Kadmeia,  to 
uphold  Leontiades  with  his  colleagues  in  the  government 
of  Thebes,  and  to  put  Ismenias  upon  his  trial.  Yet  they 
at  the  same  time,  as  a  sort  of  atonement  to  the  opinion  of 
Greece,  passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  Phoebidas,  dismissed 
him  from  his  command,  and  even  condemned  him  to  a  fine. 
The  fine,  however,  most  probably  was  never  exacted;  for 
we  shall  see  by  the  conduct  of  Sphodrias  afterwards  that 
the  displeasure  against  Phoebidas,  if  at  first  genuine,  was 
certainly  of  no  long  continuance. 

That  the  Lacedaemonians  should  at  the  same  time 
condemn  Phcebidas  and  retain  the  Kadmeia — 
dsemonians  has  been  noted  as  a  gross  contradiction.  Never- 
causa  is-  theless  we  ought  not  to  forget,  that  had  they 
berried  evacuated  the  Kadmeia,  the  party  ofLeontia- 
and  put  to  dgg  at  Thebes,  which  had  compromised  itself 
infquity  of  for  Sparta  as  well  as  for  its  own  aggrandize- 
this  pro-  ment,  would  have  been  irretrievably  sacrificed. 
The  like  excuse,  if  excuse  it  be,  cannot  be  urged 
in  respect  to  their  treatment  of  Ismenias;  whom  they  put 
upon  his  trial  at  Thebes,  before  a  court  consisting  of  three 
Lacedaemonian  commissioners,  and  one  from  each  allied 
city.  He  was  accused,  probably  by  Leontiades  and  his 
other  enemies,  of  having  entered  into  friendship  and  con- 
spiracy with  the  Persian  king  to  the  detriment  of  Greece1 
— of  having  partaken  in  the  Persian  funds  brought  into 
Greece  by  Timokrates  the  Rhodian — and  of  being  the 
real  author  of  that  war  which  had  disturbed  Greece  from 
395  B.C.  down  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  After  an  un- 
availing defence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed.  Had  this 
doom  been  inflicted. upon  him  by  his  political  antagonists 

Kai  ofisTi;  Y«  (says  Leontiades  to  tang   generally   against  Phoebidas 

the    Lacedsemonian    Ephors)    T6te  (yaXerux;  Iy_ovTai;  iu>  OotptSo),  but 

(tiv   del  icposel^tTE  TOV   vouv,    HOTS  not  the  fine,  which  is  certified  by 

ixouueoSi    jin^opievou;    OUTOU«    TTp  Diodorus    (xv.     20),     by    Plutarch 

BotcoTiav   6(p"   OOTOIC   eivif    vuv   8",  (Pelopidas,    c.    6,    and   De    Genio 

iitet  T<i6e  iteirpfcxtai,   ou8ev  6|ia<;  6zT  Socratis,  p.  576  A),   and  Cornelius 

6rj[)aiouc    cpopetaOai-     oXX'     dpxeost  Nopos  (Pelopid.  c.  1). 
6(xiv    (iixpi   axoidXir),    uJOTe    ixsiSsv         l  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2,  35  ;  Plutarch, 

icovta  itpaTTEjflai,  oacuv  ov  S^Ti^Qs —  De  Genio  Socratis,  p.  676  A.    Plu- 

EOV,    U),TT:EP  i)|xe<c   u|xu>v,    OUTUJ   xat  tarch    in    another    place  (PelopiU. 

bfiet;  ri|xu>v,  ETti(j.£/.r,oO£.  c.  5)  represents  Ismeuias  as  having 

Xenophon     mentions     the     dia-  been  conveyed  to  Sparta  and  tried 

»ZeasMreoftheEphorsand  the  Spar-  there. 
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as  a  consequence  of  their  intestine  victory,  it  would  have 
been  too  much  in  the  analogy  of  Grecian  party-warfare  to 
call  for  any  special  remark.  But  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly revolting  in  the  prostitution  of  judicial  solemnity 
and  Pan-hellenic  pretence,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  here 
committed.  They  could  have  no  possible  right  to  try  Is- 
menias  as  a  criminal  at  all;  still  less  to  try  him  as  a  crim- 
inal on  the  charge  of  confederacy  with  the  Persian  king 
— when  they  had  themselves,  only  five  years  before,  acted 
not  merely  as  allies,  but  even  as  instruments,  of  that 
monarch,  in  enforcing  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  If  Ismenias 
had  received  money  from  one  Persian  satrap,  the  Spartan 
Antalkidas  had  profited  in  like  manner  by  another — and 
for  the  like  purpose  too  of  carrying  on  Grecian  war.  The 
real  motive  of  the  Spartans  was  doubtless  to  revenge 
themselves  upon  this  distinguished  Theban  for  having 
raised  against  them  the  war  which  began  in  395  B.C.  But 
the  mockery  of  justice  by  which  that  revenge  was  masked, 
and  the  impudence  of  punishing  in  him  as  treason  that 
same  foreign  alliance  with  which  they  had  ostentatiously 
identified  themselves,  lends  a  deeper  enormity  to  the  whole 
proceeding. 

Leont iades  and  his  partisans  were  thus  established  as 
rulers  in  Thebes,  with  a  Lacedaemonian  garrison'  vigorous 
in  the  Kadmeia  to  sustain  them  and  execute  action  of 
their  orders.     The  once-haughty  Thebes  was  Jang8par" 
enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Lacedaemonian  con-  against 
federacy.  Sparta  was  now  enabled  to  prosecute  ^eutiasTs 
her  Olynthian  expedition  with  redoubled  vigour,   aent  there 
Eudamidas  and  Amyntas,  though  they  repressed  J0ir*0hea  |"go 
the  growth  of  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  eluding  a 
not  been  strong  enough  to  put  it  down ;  so  that  ££?e  ^"e- 
a  larger  force  was  necessary,  and  the  aggregate  ban  con- 
often  thousand  men,  which  had  been  previously  JJeSaV'c 
decreed,  was  put  into  instant  requisition,  to  be   operates 
commanded  by  Teleutias,  brother  of  Agesilaus.   with  hlm- 
The  new  general,  a  man  of  very  popular  manners,  was  soon- 
on  his  march  at  the  head  of  this  large  army,  which  com- 
prised many  Theban  hoplites  as  well  as  horsemen  furnished 
by  the  new  rulers  in  their  unqualified  devotion  to  Sparta. 
He  sent  forward  envoys  to  Amyntas  in  Macedonia,  urging 
upon  him  the  most  strenuous  efforts  for  the  purpose  of 
recovering  the  Macedonian  citiea  which  had  joined  the 
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Olynthians — and  also  to  Derdas,  prince  of  the  district  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  called  Elimeia,  inviting  his  cooperation 
against  that  insolent  city,  which  would  speedily  extend  her 
dominion  (he  contended)  from  the  maritime  region  to  the 
interior,  unless  she  were  put  down.  * 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  were  masters  everywhere 
B.C.  382.  and  had  their  hands  free — though  Teleutias  was 
Strenuous  a  competent  officer  with  powerful  forces — and 
ofStheance  though  Derdas  joined  with  400  excellent  Mace- 
oiynthians  donian  horse — yet  the  conquest  of  Olynthus  was 
ience6of  f°un<l  no  easy  enterprise.2  The  Olynthian  cav- 
their  alry>  *n  particular,  was  numerous  and  efficient, 

cavalry.  Unable  as  they  were  to  make  head  against  Te- 
leutias in  the  field  or  repress  his  advance,  nevertheless,  in 
a  desultory  engagement  which  took  place  near  the  city 
gates  they  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Theban  cavalry, 
threw  even  the  infantry  into  confusion,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  gaining  a  complete  victory,  had  not  Derdas  with 
his  cavalry  on  the  other  wing  made  a  diversion  which 
forced  them  to  come  back  for  the  protection  pf  the  city. 
Teleutias,  remaining  master  of  the  field,  continued  to  rav- 
age the  Olynthian  territory  during  the  summer,  for  which 
however  the  Olynthians  retaliated  by  frequent  marauding 
expeditions  against  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him.3 

In  the  ensuing  spring,  the  Olynthians  sustained  va- 
B.C.  38i.  rious  partial  defeats,  especially  one  near  Apol- 
Teieutias  Ionia  from  Derdas.  They  were  more  and  more 
firrt^uc*-  confined  to  their  walls;  insomuch  that  Teleutias 
cessful  and  became  confident  and  began  to  despise  them, 
having  Under  these  dispositions  on  his  part,  a  body  of 

become  „  .  r  r~  J 

overcon-  Olynthian  cavalry  showed  themselves  one  morn- 

ffcufuins  a  "*£'  Passe(l  the  river  near  their  city,  and   ad- 

terribie  de-  vanced  in  calm  array  towards  the  Lacedaemonian 

th^oi0™  camP-    Indignant  at   such  an  appearance  of 

thiansyn  daring,  Teleutias  directed  Tlemonidas  with  the 

wail? of16  Peltasts  to   disperse  them;    upon  which    the 

their"  c°ty.  Olynthians  slowly  retreated,  while  the  peltasts 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  2.  38.  leading  as  to  the  tenor  and  result 

1  Demosthen&s  (De  Fals.  Leg.  c.  of  the  war.     If  we   had   no   other 

75,  p.  425)  speaks  with  proper  com-  information   than    his,    we  should 

mendation  of  the  brave  resistance  be  led   to  imagine  that  the  Olyn- 

made  by   the   Olynthians   against  thians   had    been  victorious,    and 

the  great  force  of  Sparta.    But  his  the  Lacedaemonians  baffled, 
expressions    are    altogether    mis-        '  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v.  2,  40—43. 
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rushed  impatiently  to  pursue  them,  even  when  they 
recrossed  the  river.  No  sooner  did  the  Olynthians 
see  that  half  the  peltasts  had  crossed  it  than  they  sud- 
denly turned,  charged  them  vigorously,  and  put  them  to 
flight  with  the  loss  of  their  commander  Tlemonidas  and  a 
hundred  others.  All  this  passed  in  sight  of  Teleutias,  who 
completely  lost  his  temper.  Seizing  his  arms,  he  hurried 
forward  to  cover  the  fugitives  with  the  hoplites  around 
him,  sending  orders  to  all  his  troops,  hoplites,  peltasts,  and 
horsemen,  to  advance  also.  But  the  Olynthians,  again  re- 
treating, drew  him  on  towards  the  city,  with  such  incon- 
siderate forwardness,  that  many  of  his  soldiers,  ascending 
the  eminence  on  which  the  city  was  situated,  rushed  close 
up  to  the  walls. *  Here  however  they  were  received  by  a 
shower  of  missiles  which  forced  them  to  recede  in  disorder; 
upon  which  the  Olynthians  again  sallied  forth,  probably 
from  more  than  one  gate  at  once,  and  charged  them  first 
with  cavalry  and  peltasts,  next  with  hoplites.  The  Lace- 
daemonians and  their  allies,  disturbed  and  distressed  by 
the  first,  were  unable  to  stand  against  the  compact  charge 
of  the  last;  Teleutias  himself,  fighting  in  the  foremost 
ranks,  was  slain,  and  his  death  was  a  signal  for  the  flight 
of  all  around.  The  whole  besieging  force  dispersed  and 
fled  in  different  directions — to  Akanthus,  to  Spartolus,  to 
Fotidaea,  to  Apollonia.  So  vigorous  and  effective  was  the 
pursuit  by  the  Olynthians,  that  the  loss  of  the  fugitives 
was  immense.  The  whole  army  was  in  fact  ruined;2  for 
probably  many  of  the  allies  who  escaped  became  discour- 
aged and  went  home. 

At  another  time,  probably,  a  victory  so  decisive,  might 
have  deterred  the  Lacedaemonians  from  farther  B  0  sgo 
proceedings,  and  saved  Olynthus.    But  now,  A'ge«ipoHs 
they  were  so  completely  masters  everywhere  is  sent  to 
else,  that  they  thought  only  of  repairing  the   2L7»jtau 

j  •   i_  i_  1*11  •  •         ^i  iroiu  op  arm 

dishonour  by  a  still  more  imposing  demonstra-  with  a  rein- 
tion.    Their  king  Agesipolis  was  placed  at  the   nl^f**' 
head  of  an  expedition  on  the  largest  scale;  and   of  a 
his  name  called  forth  eager  cooperation,  both  in  fever> 
men  and  money,  from  the  allies.    He  marched  with  thirty 

1  Thucyd.  1.   63— with  the  Scho-     ?TI  wtp  8<pi).o<  ^v  tvrmu  too  «rp«- 

1'Mt.  TI'j(17T',?. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  y.  9,  4— fl.     rip-         Diodorus  (zv.  21)  states  the  lots 
n).r/m<    artx-tua-,    iv9pii>i:o'j«   xai     at  1200  men. 
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Spartan  counsellors,  as  Agesilaus  had  gone  to  Asia;  be- 
sides a  select  body  of  energetic  youth  as  volunteers,  from 
the  Perioeki,  from  the  illegitimate  sons  of  Spartans,  and 
from  strangers  or  citizens  who  had  lost  their  franchise 
through  poverty,  introduced  as  friends  of  richer  Spartan 
citizens  to  go  through  the  arduous  Lykurgean  training. l 
Amyntas  and  Derdas  also  were  instigated  to  greater 
exertions  than  before,  so  that  Agesipolis  was  enabled, 
after  receiving  their  reinforcements  in  his  march  through 
Macedonia,  to  present  himself  before  Olynthus  with  an 
overwhelming  force,  and  to  confine  the  citizens  within  their 
walls.  He  then  completed  the  ravage  of  their  territory, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Teleutias ;  and  even  took  Torone 
by  storm.  But  the  extreme  heat  of  the  summer  weather 
presently  brought  upon  him  a  fever,  which  proved  fatal  in 
a  week's  time;  although  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  car- 
ried for  repose  to  the  shady  grove,  and  clear  waters,  near 
the  temple  of  Dionysus  at  Aphytis.  His  body  was  im- 
mersed in  honey  and  transported  to  Sparta,  where  it  was 
buried  with  the  customary  solemnities.2 

Polybiades,  who  succeeded  Agesipolis  in  the  com- 
mand, prosecuted  the  war  with  undiminished  vigour;  and 
the  Olynthians,  debarred  from  their  home  produce  as  well 
as  from  importation,  were  speedily  reduced  to  such  straits 
as  to  be  compelled  to  solicit  peace.  They  were  obliged 
to  break  up  their  own  federation,  and  to  enrol  them- 
selves as  sworn  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.   3,  9.     IloXXot  and   thus   lost  their  qualification 

Si  auT(p  xai  TU>V  itspioixov  eQeXcmai  and  their  training;  bat  rich  citizens 

xaXol  xayafloi  TjxoXo'iOoov,    xal  £evoi  sometimes    paid    their    quota    for 

TU>V  -GO'fipitov  xaXoujAevujv,   xal  v69oi  them,   and   enabled  them  by  such 

T«i)v   SirapTia-nm,    (xdXa   euctSels  tt  aid  to   continue   their  training  as 

xai    Til)v    iv    tfl     itoXei    xaX<I>v    oux  Suvrpotpot,    Tpotpijioi,    (x69axei;,    &c., 

aitetpoi.  as  companions  of  their  own  sons. 

The  phrase— £«*oi   TU>V  Tpo9i(xu>v  The  two  sons   of  Xenophon   were 

— is  illustrated  by  a  passage  from  educated   at    Sparta   (Diog.  Laert. 

Fhylarchus    in    Athenaeus,    vi.    p.  ii.  64),   and   would    thus  be    £evoi 

271    (referred    to    by   Schneider  in  TU>V  Tpo<pi|iu>v  xaXou(x4v<ov.    If  either 

his    note   here).     I    have    already  of  them  was  now  old  enough,  he 

stated  that  the  political  franchise  might    probably    have    been    one 

of    a    Spartan     citizen    depended  among  the   volunteers  to   accom- 

upon    his    being    able    to    furnish  pany  Agesipolis. 

constantly  his  quota  to  the  public  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  18;  Pausau. 

mess-table.     Many     of    the    poor  iii.  6,  9. 
families  became  unable  to  do  this, 
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with   its  obligations  of  service   to  Sparta.1    The  Olyn- 
thian  union  being   dissolved,    the    component   BQ 
Grecian  cities  were  enrolled  severally  as  allies     '  ' 
of  Sparta,  while  the  maritime  cities  of  Mace-  succeeds 
donia    were   deprived   of   their   neighbouring  Agesipoiis 
Grecian  protector,  and  passed  again  under  the  mander— 
dominion  of  Amyntas.  |»«  reduces 

Both  the  dissolution  of  this  growing  confed-  submission* 
eracy,  and  the  reconstitution  of  maritime  Mace-  — extinc- 
donia,  were   signal  misfortunes  to  the  Grecian   oryuthian0 
world.    Never  were  the  arms  of  Sparta  more  federation. 
mischievously  or  more  unwarrantably  employed.   andntheS 
That  a  powerful  Grecian  confederacy  should  be   other  cities 
formed  in  the  Chalkidic  peninsula,  in  the  border   rolled  "as 
region  where  Hellas  joined  the  non-Hellenic  allies  of 
tribes — was  an  incident  of  signal  benefit  to  the     Parta- 
Hellenic  world  generally.    It  would  have  served  as  a  bul- 
wark to  Greece  against  the  neighbouring  Mace- 
donians and  Thracians,  at  whose  expense  its  ch^d'one 
conquests,   if  it  made  any,  would  have  been  by  Sparta 
achieved.      That    Olynthus    did    not    oppress  by^us" 
her   Grecian   neighbours — that  the    principles  crushing 
of  her  confederacy  were  of   the  most  equal,  O1ynthus- 
generous,  and   seducing  character — that  she   employed 
no  greater  compulsion  than  was  requisite   to   surmount 
an    unreflecting    instinct    of  town-autonomy — and    that 
the  very   towns    who   obeyed  this   instinct   would   have 
become  sensible  themselves,   in    a   very  short  time,    of 
the  benefits  conferred  by  the  confederacy  on  each  and 
every  one — these  are  facts  certified  by  the  urgency  of  the 
reluctant  Akanthians,  when  they  entreat  Sparta  to  leave 
no  interval  for  the  confederacy  to  make  its  working  felt. 
Nothing  but  the  intervention  of  Sparta  could  have  crushed 
this  liberal  and  beneficent  promise;  nothing  but  the  acci- 
dent, that  during  the  three  years  from  382  to  379  B.C.,  she 
was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power  and  had  her  hands  quite 
free,  with  Thebes  and  its  Kadineia  under  her  garrison. 
Such  prosperity  did  not  long  continue  unabated.     Only  a 
few  months  after  the  submission  of  Olynthus,  the  Kadraeia 
was  retaken  by  the  Theban  exiles,  who  raised  so  vigorous 
a  war  against  Sparta,  that  she  would  have  been  disabled 
from  meddling  with  Olynthus— as  we  shall  find  illustrated 

>  Zen.  Hollen.  v.  3,  26;   Diodor.  xv.  22,  23. 
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by  the  fact  (hereafter  to  be  recounted)  that  she  declined 
interfering  in  Thessaly  to  protect  the  Thessalian  cities 
against  Jason  of  Pherae.  Had  the  Olynthian  confederacy 
been  left  to  its  natural  working,  it  might  well  have  united 
all  the  Hellenic  cities  around  it  in  harmonious  action,  so 
as  to  keep  the  sea-coast  in  possession  of  a  confederacy  of 
free  and  self-determining  communities,  confining  the  Mace- 
donian princes  to  the  interior.  But  Sparta  threw  in  her 
extraneous  force,  alike  irresistible  and  inauspicious,  to 
defeat  these  tendencies;  and  to  frustrate  that  salutary 
change — from  fractional  autonomy  and  isolated  action  into 
integral  and  equal  autonomy  with  collective  action — which 
Olynthus  was  labouring  to  bring  about.  She  gave  the 
victory  to  Amyntas,  and  prepared  the  indispensable  basis 
upon  which  his  son  Philip  afterwards  rose,  to  reduce  not 
only  Olynthus,  but  Akanthus,  Apolloriia,  and  the  major 
part  of  the  Grecian  world,  to  one  common  level  of  sub- 
jection. Many  of  those  Akanthians,  who  spurned  the  boon 
of  equal  partnership  and  free  communion  with  Greeks  and 
neighbours,  lived  to  discover  how  impotent  were  their  own 
separate  walls  as  a  bulwark  against  Macedonian  neighbours; 
and  to  see  themselves  confounded  in  that  common  servitude 
which  the  imprudence  of  their  fathers  had  entailed  upon 
them.  By  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  Sparta  had  surrendered 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  to  Persia;  by  crushing  the  Olynthian 
confederacy,  she  virtually  surrendered  the  Thracian  Greeks 
to  the  Macedonian  princes.  Never  again  did  the  oppor- 
tunity occur  of  placing  Hellenism  on  a  firm,  consolidated, 
and  self-supporting  basis,  round  the  coast  of  the  Thermaic 
Gulf. 

"While  the  Olynthian  expedition  was  going  on,  the 
B.C.  880.  Lacedaemonians  were  carrying  on,  under  Agesi- 
tion'of  n"  *aus>  another  intervention  within  Peloponnesus, 
Sparta  against  the  city  of  Phlius.  It  has  already  been 

•  gov«nhment  mentioned  that  certain  exiles  of  this  city  had 
of  Phiins.  recently  been  recalled,  at  the  express  command 
Phfiasian  °*  Sparta.  The  ruling  party  in  Phlius  had  at 
.govern-  the  same  time  passed  a  vote  to  restore  the  con- 
toured by  fixated  property  of  these  exiles;  reimbursing 
Agesipolis,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  to  those  who  had 
berACes-ed  Purchased  it,  the  price  which  they  had  paid — 
riaus.8  and  reserving  all  disputed  points  for  judicial 
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decision. l  The  returned  exiles  now  again  came  to  Sparta, 
to  profer  complaint  that  they  could  obtain  no  just 
restitution  of  their  property;  that  the  tribunals  of  the 
city  were  in  the  hands  of  their  opponents,  many  of  them 
directly  interested  as  purchasers,  who  refused  them  the 
right  of  appealing  to  any  extraneous  and  impartial 
authority;  and  that  there  were  even  in  the  city  itself 
many  who  thought  them  wronged.  Such  allegations  were 
probably  more  or  less  founded  in  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  the  appeal  to  Sparta,  abrogating  the  independence 
of  Phlius,  so  incensed  the  ruling  Phliasians  that  they 
passed  a  sentence  of  fine  against  all  the  appellants.  The 
latter  insisted  on  this  sentence  as  a  fresh  count  for 
strengthening  their  complaints  at  Sparta;  and  as  a  farther 
proof  of  anti-Spartan  feeling,  as  well  as  of  high-handed 
injustice,  in  the  Phliasian  rulers. 2  Their  cause  was  warmly 
espoused  by  Agesilaus,  who  had  personal  relations  of 
hospitality  with  some  of  the  exiles;  while  it  appears  that 
his  colleague  king  Agesipolis  was  on  good  terms  with  the 
ruling  party  at  Phlius — had  received  from  them  zealous 
aid,  both  in  men  and  money,  for  his  Olynthian  expedition 
— and  had  publicly  thanked  them  for  their  devotion  to 
Sparta.3  The  Phliasian  government,  emboldened  by  the 
proclaimed  testimonial  of  Agesipolis,  certifying  their 
fidelity,  had  fancied  that  they  stood  upon  firm  ground,  and 
that  no  Spartan  coercion  would  be  enforced  against  them. 
But  the  marked  favour  of  Agesipolis,  now  absent  in  Thrace, 
told  rather  against  them  in  the  mind  of  Agesilaus;  pursuant 
to  that  jealousy  which  usually  prevailed  between  the  two 
Spartan  kings.  In  spite  of  much  remonstrance  at  Sparta, 
from  many  who  deprecated  hostilities  against  a  city  of 
5000  citizens,  for  the  profit  of  a  handful  of  exiles — he 
not  only  seconded  the  proclamation  of  war  against 
Phlius  by  the  Ephors,  but  also  took  the  command  of  the 
army.* 

The  army  being  mustered,  and  the  border  sacrifices 
favourable,  Agesilaus  marched  with  his  usual  rapidity 
towards  Phlius;  dismissing  those  Phliasian  envoys,  who 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  2,  10.  a&T<|>    y_p^|x«T«  *«   TTJV   atpiTiiv  £Zo- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  8,  10,  11.  oiv,  Ac. 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  3,  10.    <j  •).t«.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  3,  12,  13;   Plu- 

alu>-<  T.'.H-,  ir.ii. (Odai  |iiv  vr.ri  -.','>  tnrch,    Agoiil.   o.  21;    Diodor.   xv. 

IU);  20. 
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against 
Phlius— re- 
duces the 
town  by 
blockade, 
after  a  long 
resistance. 
The  Lace- 
dtcmonians 
occupy  the 
acropolis, 
naming  a 
Council  of 
One 


met  him  on  the  road  and  bribed  or  entreated  him  to  desist, 
with  the  harsh  reply  that  the  government  had  already 
A  esiiaus  deceived  Sparta  once,  and  that  he  would  be 
marches  an  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the  surrender 
of  the  acropolis.  This  being  refused,  he  marched 
to  the  city,  and  blocked  it  up  by  a  wall  of 
circumvallation.  The  besieged  defended  them- 
selves with  resolute  bravery  and  endurance, 
under  a  citizen  named  Delphion;  who,  with  a 
select  troop  of  300,  maintained  constant  guard 
at  every  point,  and  even  annoyed  the  besiegers 
by  .frequent  sallies.  By  public  decree,  every 
citizen  was  put  upon  half-allowance  of  bread, 
so  that  the  siege  was  prolonged  to  double  the 
Hundred  as  time  which  Agesilaus,  from  the  information  of 

governors.       .,  .,  ,,  •   .•  A      i         <• 

the  exiles  as  to  the  existing  stock  of  pro- 
visions, had  supposed  to  be  possible.  Gradually,  however, 
famine  made  itself  felt ;  desertions  from  within  increased, 
among  those  who  were  favourable,  or  not  decidedly  averse, 
to  the  exiles;  desertions,  which  Agesilaus  took  care  to 
encourage  by  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  by  enrolment 
as  Phliasian  emigrants  on  the  Spartan  side.  At  length, 
after  about  a  year's  blockade, » the  provisions  within  were 
exhausted,  so  that  the  besieged  were  forced  to  entreat  per- 
mission from  Agesilaus  to  despatch  envoys  to  Sparta  and 
beg  for  terms.  Agesilaus  granted  their  request.  But 
being  at  the  same  time  indignant  that  they  submitted  to 
Sparta  rather  than  to  him,  he  sent  to  ask  the  Ephors  that 
the  terms  might  be  referred  to  his  dictation.  Meanwhile 
he  redoubled  his  watch  over  the  city ;  in  spite  of  which, 
Delphion,  with  one  of  his  most  active  subordinates,  con- 
trived to  escape  at  this  last  hour.  Phlius  was  now  com- 
pelled to  surrender  at  discretion  to  Agesilaus,  who  named 
a  Council  of  One  Hundred  (half  from  the  exiles,  half  from 
those  within  the  city)  vested  with  absolute  powers  of  life 
and  death  over  all  the  citizens,  and  authorized  to  frame  a 
constitution  for  the  future  government  of  the  city.  Until 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  3,  25.  but  the  preliminary  treatment  and 

Kai   TO   |xtv   Tttpi  ftXiouvta   OUTUK     complaints  of  the  Phliasian  exiles, 
oil    ejt«TEt£XesTO   it   JXTUJ    (xTjai   xoi     One  year  therefore  will  be  as  much 

as  we  can  allow  for  the  blockade 
— perhaps  more  than  we  ought  to 


s  vi7'jT<j. 

This  general  expression  "the 
matters  relative  to  Phlius,  "  com- 
prises  nqt  merely  the  blockade, 


allow. 
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this  should  be  done,  he  left  a  garrison  in  the  acropolis, 
with  assured  pay  for  six  months. l 

Had  Agesipolis  been  alive,  perhaps  the  Fhliasians 
might  have  obtained  better  terms.  How  the  omnipotent 
Hekatontarchy  named  by  the  partisan  feelings  of  Agesilaus,  2 
conducted  themselves,  we  do  not  know.  But  the  pre- 
sumptions are  all  unfavourable,  seeing  that  their  situation 
as  well  as  their  power  was  analogous  to  that  of  the  Thirty 
at  Athens  and  the  Lysandrian  Dekarchies  elsewhere. 

The  surrender  of  Olynthus  to  Polybiades,  and  of 
Phlius  to  Agesilaus,  seem  to  have  taken  place  B.C.  879. 
nearly  at  the  same  time. 

1  Xeii.  Hellen.  v.  3,  17—26.  cpiXtTaiptlot  or  partisan-attachment 

*    The    panegyrist    of  Agesilaus  of  his   hero    (Xenoph.  Agesil.  ii. 

finds   little   to   commend  in  these  21). 

Phliasian  proceedings,  except  the- 
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FEOM  THE  SUBJUGATION  OF  OLYNTHUS  BY  THE 
LACEDEMONIANS  DOWN  TO  THE  CONGRESS  AT 
SPARTA,  AND  PARTIAL  PEACE,  IN  371  B.C. 

AT  the  beginning  of  379  B.C.,  the  empire  of  the  Lacedse- 
B.C.  379.  monians  on  land  had  reached  a  pitch  never 
Great  as-  before  paralleled.  On  the  sea,  their  fleet  was 
Iparfa  Con°f  ^ut  moderately  powerful,  and  they  seem  to  have 
land  in  held  divided  empire  with  Athens  over  the 
smaller  islands;  while  the  larger  islands  (so  far 
as  we  can  make  out)  were  independent  of  both.  But  the 
whole  of  inland  Greece,  both  within  and  without  Pelopon- 
nesus— except  Argos,  Attica,  and  perhaps  the  more 
powerful  Thessalian  cities — was  now  enrolled  in  the  con- 
federacy dependent  on  Sparta.  Her  occupation  of  Thebes, 
by  a  Spartan  garrison  and  an  oligarchy  of  local  partisans, 
appeared  to  place  her  empire  beyond  all  chance  of  success- 
ful attack;  while  the  victorious  close  of  the  war  against 
Olynthus  carried  everywhere  an  intimidating  sense  of  her 
far-reaching  power.  Her  allies  too — governed  as  they  were 
in  many  cases  by  Spartan  harmosts,  and  by  oligarchies 
whose  power  rested  on  Sparta — were  much  more  dependent 
upon  her  than  they  had  been  during  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

Such  a  position  of  affairs  rendered  Sparta  an  object 
8  arta  is  ^ne  same  mingled  fear  and  hatred  (the  first 

now  feared  preponderant)  as  had  been  felt  towards  imperial 
dSshotgrfat  Athens  fifty  years  before,  when  she  was  desig- 
Greece-  nated  as  the  "despot  city." J  And  this  sentiment 
her  con-  was  farther  aggravated  by  the  recent  peace  of 

federacy  A     A   11  •  i          •  J.i  i        c  o 

•with  the  Antalkmas,  in  every  sense  the  work  of  Sparta; 
Persian  which  she  had  first  procured,  and  afterwards 
wYth'Dio-  carried  into  execution.  That  peace  was  dis- 
nysius  of  graceful  enough  as  being  dictated  by  thp  king 
of  Persia,  enforced  in  his  name,  and  surrendering 

*  Thuoyd.  i-  144-     itoXiv  tupouvov. 
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to  him  all  the  Asiatic  Greeks.  But  it  became  yet  more 
disgraceful  when  the  universal  autonomy  which  it  promised 
was  seen  to  be  so  executed,  as  to  mean  nothing  better 
than  subjection  to  Sparta.  Of  all  the  acts  yet  committed 
by  Sparta,  not  only  in  perversion  of  the  autonomy  promised 
to  every  city,  but  in  violation  of  all  the  acknowledged  canons 
of  right  dealing  between  city  and  city  —  the  most  flagrant 
was,  her  recent  seizure  and  occupation  of  the  Kadmeia  at 
Thebes.  Her  subversion  (in  alliance  with,  and  partly  for 
the  benefit  of,  Amyntas  king  of  Macedonia)  of  the  free 
Olynthian  confederacy  was  hardly  less  offensive  to  every 
Greek  of  large  or  Pan-hellenic  patriotism.  She  appeared 
as  the  confederate  of  the  Persian  king  on  one  side,  of 
Amyntas  the  Macedonian  on  another,  of  the  Syracusan 
despot  Dionysius  on  a  third  —  as  betrayingtheindependence 
of  Greece  to  the  foreigner,  and  seeking  to  put  down 
everywhere  within  it,  that  free  spirit  which  stood  in  the 
way  of  her  own  harmosts  and  partisan  oligarchies.  ihdJ 
Unpopular  as  Sparta  was,  however,  she  stood  out 
incontestably  as  the  head  of  Greece.  No  man  strong  com- 
dared  to  call  in  question  her  headship,  or  to  plaint  of  r 

,  •      i  -j.       mt.  c  the  rhetor 

provoke  resistance  against  it.  The  tone  of  pa-  Lysiaa.  ex- 
triotic  and  free-spoken  Greeks  at  this  moment  P'e  "p  at 
is  manifested  in  two  eminent  residents  at  Athens  festivai'of  ° 
—  Lysias  and  Isokrates.  Of  these  two  rhetors,  M*  B-V 
the  former  composed  an  oration  which  he  publicly  read  at 
Olympia  during  the  celebration  of  the  99th  Olympiad, 
B.C.  384,  three  years  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  In  this 
oration  (of  which  unhappily  only  a  fragment  remains,  pre- 
served by  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus),  Lysias  raises  the 
cry  of  danger  to  Greece,  partly  from  the  Persian  king, 
partly  from  the  despot  Dionysius  of  Syracuse.  »  He  callf< 

1  LytiM,      Frag.     Oral,     xxxiii.  $    (Atv    «pj(T)    TU>V    xpato'lvTW*    T»jc 

(Olympic.)  ed.  Bekker  ap.  Dionys.  9»>.aaaT)<,    TU>V   8i   ypTjfiiTio*    fla»»- 

Hal.    Judic.    de    Lytia,    p.  620-526,  XtO;  T3(ila«-  T  a  8i  T'WV  'E  XXV)vo>v 

Keisk.  0u>|x7Ta,T<Lv  83itavaa6ai  8  u  v  fl- 

o5ta>s  alir)rpu>c  8ia-  p.ivcuv    vaus   8i   itoXXi«    adtoc  x<- 

x<il  itoXXa  (tiv  XTTjTOt,  «oXX4«    8'    6    fiswoc    ti« 


6x6  t'jp, 

it.  vouc  pit|xcia93t,  oi  Wjc  (ttv  f)«p|)apou< 

' 


«   sal 
naTT) 
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upon  all  Greeks  to  lay  aside  hostility  and  jealousies  one 
with  the  other,  and  to  unite  in  making  head  against  these 
two  really  formidable  enemies,  as  their  ancestors  had  pre- 
viously done,  with  equal  zeal  forputting  down  despots  and 
for  repelling  the  foreigner.  He  notes  the  number  of 
Greeks  (in  Asia)  handed  over  to  the  Persian  king,  whose 
great  wealth  would  enable  him  to  hire  an  indefinite  number 
of  Grecian  soldiers,  and  whose  naval  force  was  superior  to 
anything  which  the  Greeks  could  muster;  while  the 
strongest  naval  force  in  Greece  was  that  of  the  Syracusan 
Dionysius.  Recognising  the  Lacedaemonians  as  chiefs  of 
Greece,  Lysias  expresses  his  astonishment  that  they  should 
quietly  permit  the  fire  to  extend  itself  from  one  city  to 
another.  They  ought  to  look  upon  the  misfortunes  of 
those  cities  which  nad  been  destroyed,  both  by  the  Per- 
sians and  by  Dionysius,  as  coming  home  to  themselves ;  not 
to  wait  patiently,  until  the  two  hostile  powers  had  united 
their  forces  to  attack  the  centre  of  Greece,  which  yet 
remained  independent. 

Of  the  two  common  enemies — Artaxerxes  and  Diony- 
Demonatra-  sius — whom  Lysias  thus  denounces,  the  latter 
tion  against  ha(j  sent  t0  this  very  Olympic  festival  a  splen- 

the  Syra-          ,.,  m,     A  ,         , J.         *     *„.          ,  r.,, 

did  Theory,  or  legation  to  offer  solemn  sacrifice 
in  his  name;  together  with  several  chariots  to 
contend  in  the  race,  and  some  excellent  rhap- 
sodes to  recite  poems  composed  by  himself. 


cusan 
despot 
Dionysiug, 
at  that 
festival. 


Srcacri  TTJV  gXeuQgptav  xaTeatT)aav. 
Bctuaa^ci)  oi  AixeSat|xoviou;  icdvTiov 
(ta).tsTa,  TW  itoTS  f^M)  XP"Jlxs''ol> 
xaio(x£vT)vTT)v  'E  XX  68  a  icsio- 


puxjiv,    f)7e|i.ovei   OVTE;   TU>V 
iu>v,  Ac. 

......  O'J  Toivuv  6  eittuJv  xatpoi; 

TOO  KOpovTO?  3*Xtiu>v  oi  fop  iXXo- 
Tploc  Set  ra«  TOJV  <xitoX(uX6Tu>v  auji.- 
(fopo?  vo|a.i'eiv,  oXX"  olxelon;  068" 
avajieivat,  leu?  Sv  in  OUTOUC  ^[iac 
ai  Suv(i(xti«  a  (X9&T  epiov  (of  Arta- 
xerxes and  Diouysius)  IXStuoiv,  dXX' 
?u>«  ITI  !£e<m,  TTJV  TOOTUJV  ufiptv 
xcuXuoai. 

Ephorus  appears  to  have  affirmed 
that  there  was  a  plan  concerted  be- 
tween the  Persian  king  and  Dio- 
nysiug, for  attacking  Greece  in 


concert  and  dividing  it  between 
them  (see  Ephori  Fragm.  141,  ed. 
Didot).  The  assertion  is  made  by  the 
rhetor  Aristcides,  and  the  allusion 
to  Ephorus  is  here  preserved  by  the 
Scholiast  on  AristeidSs  (who  how- 
ever is  mistaken,  in  referring  it  to 
Dionysius  the  younger).  Aristeides 
ascribes  the  frustration  of  this 
attack  to  the  valour  of  two  Athe- 
nian generals,  IphikratSs  and  Timo- 
theus ;  the  former  of  whom  captured 
the  fleet  of  Dionysius,  while  the 
latter  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian 
fleet  at  Leukas.  But  these  events 
happened  in  373-372  B.C.,  when  the 
power  of  Dionysius  was  not  so 
formidable  or  aggressive  as  it  had 
been  between  387-382  B.C.  ;  moreover 
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The  Syracusan  legation,  headed  by  Thearides,  brother  of 
Dionysius,  were  clothed  with  rich  vestments  and  lodged  in 
a  tent  of  extraordinary  magnificence,  decorated  with  gold 
and  purple;  such  probably  as  had  not  been  seen  since  the 
ostentatious  display  made  by  Alkibiades l  in  the  ninetieth 
Olympiad  (B.C.  420).  While  instigating  the  spectators  pres- 
ent to  exert  themselves  as  Greeks  for  the  liberation  of 
their  fellow-Greeks  enslaved  by  Dionysius,  Lysias  exhorted 
them  to  begin  forthwith  their  hostile  demonstration  against 
the  latter,  by  plundering  the  splendid  tent  before  them, 
which  insulted  the  sacred  plain  of  Olympia  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  wealth  extorted  from  Grecian  sufferers.  It  appears 
that  this  exhortation  was  partially,  but  only  partially,  acted 
upon. 2  Some  persons  assailed  the  tent,  but  were  probably 
restrained  by  the  Eleian  superintendents  without  difficulty. 


the  ships  of  Dionysius  taken  by 
I  phikraU-s  were  only  ten  in  number, 
a  small  squadron.  AristeidOs  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  misconceived 
the  date  to  which  the  assertion  of 
Kphorus  really  referred. 

'  SeePseudo-Andokides  cont.  Al- 
kibiad.  a.  30;  and  Ch.  Iv.  of  this 
History. 

*  Dionys.  Hal.  Judic.  do  Lysia, 
p.  619;  Diodor.  xiv.  109.  ujrre  TIVB« 
To>.(i»jiat  SiapitdCtiv  TOS  axrjvdc. 

Dionysius  does  not  specify  the 
date  of  this  oration  of  Lysias  ;  but 
Diodorus  places  it  at  Olympiad  9? 
— B.C.  388— the  year  before  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas.  On  this  point  I 
venture  to  depart  from  him,  and 
assign  it  to  Olympiad  99,  or  384 
B.C.,  three  years  after  the  peace ; 
the  rather  as  his  Olympic  chrono- 
logy appears  not  clear,  as  may  be 
seen  by  comparing  rv.  7  with  xiv. 
109. 

1.  The  year  388  B.C.  was  a  year 
of  war,  in  which  Sparta  with  her 
allies  on  one  side— and  Thebes, 
Athens,  Corinth,  and  Argos,  on  the 
other— were  carrying  on  strenuous 
hostilities.  The  war  would  hinder 
the  four  last-mentioned  states  from 
sending  any  public  legation  to 
sacrifice  at  the  Olympic  festival. 


Lysias,  as  an  Athenian  metio,  could 
hardly  have  gone  there  at  all ;  but 
he  certainly  could  not  have  gone 
there  to  make  a  public  and  bold 
oratorical  demonstration. 

2.  The  language  of  Lysias  implies 
that  the  speech  was  delivered  after 
the    cession   of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
to   Persia — 6ptbv    itoXXd    JASV    autf,? 
("tXXdfioO  OVTO  Ono  tip  (Jappapqj,  &c. 
This   is   quite    pertinent  after  the 
peace   of  Antalkidas;    but  not  at 
all    admissible   before   that  peace. 
The  same   may   be  said   about  the 
phrase— oO    fop    dXXotpias    8ti    to< 
T«i>y  ditoXu>X6T<i>v   oojx'fopdn  voiittU", 
i ).).'  oixtiac  ;  which  must  be  referred 
to    the    recent    subjection    of   the 
Asiatic  Greeks   by  Persia,    and   of 
the  Italian  and  Sicilian  Greeks  by 
Dionysius. 

3.  In  388  B.C.— when  Athens   and 
so  large  a  portion   of  the    greater 
cities  of  Greece  were  at  war  with 
Sparta    and   therefore    contesting 
her  headship— Lysias  would  hardly 
have  publicly  talked   of  the  Spar- 
tans as  T)fe|x6v(c  TOJV  'EXX^vtov,  o6x 
d8ixu>;,    xal  3ia  TTJV  ififutov  dtpttT)v 
xal    8id   TT,'    «po«   tov   itiXtjiov   titt- 
3Tr((ir,v.    This  remark  is  made  also 
by  Bievers    (Geschich.   Griech.   bis 
zur  Schlacht  von  Mantineia,  p.  138). 

u  2 
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Yet  the  incident,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  speech 
of  Lysias,  helps  us  to  understand  the  apprehensions  and 
sympathies  which  agitated  the  Olympic  crowd  in  B.C.  384. 
This  was  the  first  Olympic  festival  after  the  peace  of  An- 
talkidas;  a  festival  memorable,  not  only  because  it  again 
brought  thither  Athenians,  Boeotians,  Corinthians,  and 
Argeians,  who  must  have  been  prevented  by  the  preceding 
war  from  coming  either  in  B.C.  388  or  in  B.C.  392 — but  also 
as  it  exhibited  the  visitors  and  Theories  from  the  Asiatic 
Greeks,  for  the  first  time  since  they  had  been  handed  over 
by  Sparta  to  the  Persians — and  the  like  also  from  those 
numerous  Italians  and  Sicilian  Greeks  whom  Dionysius 
had  enslaved.  All  these  sufferers,  especially  the  Asiatics, 
would  doubtless  be  full  of  complaints  respecting  the  hard- 
ship of  their  new  lot,  and  against  Sparta  as  having  be- 
trayed them;  complaints,  which  would  call  forth  genuine 
sympathy  in  the  Athenians,  Thebans,  and  all  others  who 
had  submitted  reluctantly  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
There  was  thus  a  large  body  of  sentiment  prepared  to 
respond  to  the  declamations  of  Lysias.  And  many  a 
Grecian  patriot,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  lay  hands  on 
the  Syracusan  tents  or  envoys,  would  yet  yield  a  mournful 
assent  to  the  orator's  remark,  that  the  free.  Grecian  world 
was  on  fire l  at  both  sides;  that  Asiatics,  Italians,  and  Si- 
cilians, had  already  passed  into  the  hands  of  Artaxerxes  and 
Dionysius;  and  that,  if  these  two  formidable  enemies  should 
coalesce,  the  liberties  even  of  central  Greece  would  be  in 
great  danger. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  such  feeling  of  grief  and 
Panegyrical  sname  would  tend  to  raise  antipathy  against 
oration  of  Sparta.  Lysias,  in  that  portion  of  his  speech 
isokrates.  which  we  possess,  disguises  his  censure  against 
her  under  the  forms  of  surprise.  But  Isokrates,  who  com- 
posed an  analogous  discourse  four  years  afterwards  (which 
may  perhaps  have  been  read  at  the  next  Olympic  festival 
of  B.C.  380),  speaks  out  more  plainly.  He  denounces  the 
Lacedaemonians  as  traitors  to  the  general  security  and 

Nor  would  he  have  declaimed  so  recount  the  history  of  Dionysius), 

ardently  against  the  Persian  king,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  oration 

at    a  time  when  Athens    was   still  of  Lysias  is  unsuitable  to  B.C.  388 

not  despairing  of  Persian  aid  against  — hut  perfectly  suitable  to  384  B.C. 

Sparta.  '    Lysias,    Orat.    Olymp.    Frag. 

On  these  grounds  (as  well  as  on  xatofxsvTjM  TTJV   'E),Xi5a   neptopuxriv, 

others  which  I  shall   state  when  I  &c. 
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freedom  of  Greece,  and  as  seconding  foreign  kings  as  well 
as  Grecian  despots  to  aggrandize  themselves  at  the  cost  of 
autonomous  Grecian  cities — all  in  the  interest  of  their  own 
selfish  ambition.  No  wonder  (he  says)  that  the  free  and 
self-acting  Hellenic  world  was  every  day  becoming  con- 
tracted into  a  narrower  space,  when  the  presiding  city 
Sparta  assisted  Artaxerxes,  Amyntas,  and  Dionysius  to 
absorb  it — and  herself  undertook  unjust  aggressions 
against  Thebes,  Olynthus,  Phlius,  and  Mantineia. 1 

The  preceding  citations,  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates, 
would  be  sufficient  to  show  the  measure  which  Cengure 
intelligent  contemporaries  took,  both  of  the  uponSparta 
state  of  Greece  and  of  the  conduct  of  Sparta,  b>r°thDeunced 
during  the  eight  years  succeeding  the  peace  of  phiio-eLaco- 
Antalkidas  (387—379  B.C.).  But  the  philp-  n|1a0nnXen0' 
Laconian  Xenophon  is  still  more  emphatic  in  p 
his  condemnation  of  Sparta.  Having  described  her  trium- 
phant and  seemingly  unassailable  position  after  the  sub- 
jugation of  Olynthus  andPhlius,  he  proceeds  to  say  2 — "I  could 
produce  numerous  other  incidents, bothinandout  ofGreece, 
to  prove  that  the  gods  take  careful  note  of  impious  men 
and  of  evil-doers ;  but  the  events  which  I  am  now  about  to 
relate  are  quite  sufficient.  The  Lacedaemonians,  who  had 
sworn  to  leave  each  city  autonomous,  having  violated  their 


1  Isokrates,  Or.  ir.  (Panegyr.)  s.  TS  TU>V  jtoXw 

146,   146:    compare    his    Orat.    viii.  dxponoXiv    O'JTOVK,    xai    Pou>.i]9eyra« 

(De  Pace)  s.  122 ;   and  Diodor.  zv.  AaxeSat|iovioi«  TIJV  «6Xiv  fiouXeusw, 

23.  liijTt  autoi    fjpavvstv tjjv 

Dionysius  of  Syracuse  had  sent  -r&utuw  dpyrrjv  iitTo  [xovov  TUIV  <pu- 
twenty  triremes  to  join  the  Lace-  70 /TUX  Tjpxinav  xataXuaat. 
dcmonians  at  the  Hellespont,  a  This  passage  is  properly  char- 
few  months  before  the  peace  of  acterized  by  Dr.  Peter  (in  his 
Antalkidas  (Xenophon,  Hellen.  v.  Commentatio  Critica  in  Xenophon- 
1,  26).  tis  Hellenica,  Hall.  1837,  p.  82)  as 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  1.      FloXXa  the  turning-point  in  the  history — 

(xi<  d'n  i<  tic  I//A  xai  aXXa  /.tyiiv,  "Hoc    igitur  in  loco    quasi    edi- 

xai  'EXXfjvtxd    xai    fSapJiapixd,    UK  tiore    operis    sui   Xenophon    sub- 

Bsoi  oOn  TU>-»  datffoOvTw*  O'JTI  til>v  sistit,     atque    uno    in    conspectu 

dvoaia  icotO'J«T«iiv   d|i*Xou9f    vuv  ft  Spartanos,    et   ad    sute    felicitatis 

(*T)»  ).«;u>   TO  xpoxti|i(va.     AaxtJai-  fastigium  ascendere  videt,   et  rur- 

povioi  tt  77^,  ot   cijioji (Tie  autcivo-  sua    ab    eo    delabi:    tanta   autem 

H'/j;    tdsif*    TOC     icoXti;,     rjjv    i-i  dirinte   justitiee  conscientia  tangi- 

67,331;   dxpOKoXiv   xataoyo'(Tt<,   6x'  tur    in    hao   Spartanorum    fortuna 

a'i-.uj-i   fiovov   T<L'(  d8ixr,8sv:(ov  ixo-  conspicuee,   at  viz  suum  indicium, 

XasOijsav,  cpuiTov  o<jS'  (if'  iv6c  tu>v  quanquam  id  solet  facere,  suppres- 

mo-oTt  d /'(in>ru)<  xp,iTr,'<t(Tn.    Toitc  serlt." 
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oaths  by  seizing  the  citadel  of  Thebes,  were  punished  by 
the  very  men  whom  they  had  wronged — though  no 
one  on  earth  had  ever  before  triumphed  over  them.  And 
the  Theban  faction  who  had  introduced  them  into  the 
citadel,  with  the  deliberate  purpose  that  their  city  should 
be  enslaved  to  Sparta  in  order  that  they  might  rule  des- 
potically themselves — were  put  down  by  no  more  than 
seven  assailants,  among  the  exiles  whom  they  had 
banished." 

What  must  have  been  the  hatred,  and  sense  of  abused 
ascendency,    entertained    towards   Sparta    by 

His  manner  i       **     «•      ai     P«  i_        -^  i_ 

of  marking  neutral  or  unfriendly  Greeks,  when  Xenophon, 
the  point  of  alike  conspicuous  for  his  partiality  to  her  and 

transition  in     ,.        ,  .       j.-S-i  ?  ml_    ,  u  i         AT. 

his  history  tor  his  dislike  of  Thebes,  could  employ  these 
—from  decisive  words  in  ushering  in  the  coming  phase 

Spartan  ,,  0  ,         .,.    ,.          °  ,.          v  r 

§iory  to        oi  Spartan  humiliation,  representing  it  as   a 
partan^        well-merited  judgement  from  the  gods?     The 
sentence  which  I  have  just  translated  marks,  in 
the  commonplace  manner  of  the  Xenophontic  Hellenica, 
the  same  moment  of  pointed  contrast  and  transition— past 
glory  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  darkened  by  supervening 
misfortune — which  is  foreshadowed   in  the   narrative  of 
Thucydides  by  the  dialogue  between  the  Athenian  envoys 
and  the  Melian1  council;  or  in  the  (Edipus  and  Antigone 
of  Sophokles,2  by  the  warnings  of  the  prophet  Teiresias. 

The  government  of  Thebes  had  now  been  for  three 

B  o  379         years  (since  the  blow  struck  by  Phoebidas)  in 

the  hands  of  Leontiades  and  his  oligarchical 

Thebes  .  ,     ,  .    ,          ,       0  °  . 

under  Le-  partisans,  upheld  by  the  Spartan  garrison  in 
ontiades  the  Kadmeia.  Respecting  the  details  of  its 

and  the  ,.  •   *  *• 

phiio-  proceedings  we  have  scarce  any  intormation. 

Spartan         Tjye  can  onjy  /as  a^ove  remarked)  judge  of  it 

oligarchy,       ,  .         *   >  ..        mL.    ,  i.        .     \  >\. 

with  the  by  analogy  of  the  Thirty  tyrants  at  Athens, 
Spartan  an(j  Of  ^e  Lysandrian  Dekarchies,  to  which  it 

garrison  ,.    •>    .     ..  .    .  ...  , 

in  the  was   exactly  similar  in  origin,  position,  and 

Kadmeia—     interests.    That  the  general  spirit  of  it  must 

oppressive      ,  i_  •  i  • 

and  tyran-  have  been  cruel,  oppressive,  and  rapacious — we 
nicai  gov-  cannot  doubt:  though  in  what  degree  we  have 

ernment.  „ , '          .    °      m,  ,.°          ,, 

no  means  of  knowing.  The  appetites  of  uncon- 
trolled rulers,  as  well  as  those  of  a  large  foreign  garrison, 
would  ensure  such  a  result:  besides  which,  those  rulers 

1   See   above   in    this   History—         *  Soph.  CEdip.  Tyr.  450;  Antigon. 
the  close  of  Chapter  Ivi.  1066. 
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must  have  been  in  constant  fear  of  risings  or  conspiracies 
amidst  a  body  of  high-spirited  citizens  who  saw  their  city 
degraded,  from  being  the  chief  of  the  Boeotian  federation, 
into  nothing  better  than  a  captive  dependency  of  Sparta. 
Such  fear  was  aggravated  by  the  vicinity  of  a  numerous 
body  of  Theban  exiles,  belonging  to  the  opposite  or  anti- 
Spartan  party;  three  or  four  hundred  of  whom  had  fled  to 
Athens  at  the  first  seizure  of  their  leader  Ismenias,  and 
had  been  doubtless  joined  subsequently  by  others.  So 
strongly  did  the  Theban  rulers  apprehend  mischief  from 
these  exiles,  that  they  hired  assassins  to  take  them  off  by 
private  murder  at  Athens;  and  actually  succeeded  in  thus 
killing  Androkleidas,  chief  of  the  band  and  chief  successor 
of  the  deceased  Ismenias — though  they  missed  their  blows 
at  the  rest. l  And  we  may  be  sure  that  they  made  the 
prison  in  Thebes  subservient  to  multiplied  enormities  and 
executions,  when  we  read  not  only  that  150  prisoners  were 
found  in  it  when  the  government  was  put  down,2  but  also 
that  in  the  fervour  of  that  revolutionary  movement,  the 
slain  gaoler  was  an  object  of  such  fierce  antipathy,  that  his 
corpse  was  trodden  and  spit  upon  by  a  crowd  of  Theban 
women.3  In  Thebes,  as  in  other  Grecian  cities,  the  women 
not  only  took  no  part  in  political  disputes,  but  rarely 
even  showed  themselves  in  public;*  so  that  this  furious 
demonstration  of  vindictive  sentiment  must  have  been 
generated  by  the  loss  or  maltreatment  of  sons,  husbands, 
and  brothers. 

The  Theban  exiles  found  at  Athens  not  only  secure 
shelter,  but  genuine  sympathy  with  their  com-   Discontent 
plaints  against  Lacedaemonian  injustice.    The  a*  Thebes, 
generous  countenance  which  had  been  shown  under  com- 
by  the  Thebans,  twenty-four  years  before,  to   S508£ion' 
Thrasybulus  and  the  other  Athenian  refugees,  exiles'^ 
during  the  omnipotence  of  the  Thirty — was   Athens. 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6:  com.  democratic  party,  named  Amphi- 

p»re  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  8ocr  c.  29.  theus.  He  was  about  to  be  shortly 

p.  ft>6  B.  executed,  and  the  conspirator!, 

*  Xenoph.  Hellen.  T.  4,  14.  personally  attached  to  him,    seem 

1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c  38.  to  have  accelerated  the  hour  of 

p.  698  B.  0.  ip  »»l  (MS'  fjjiipcr,  their  plot  partly  to  preserve  hi* 

«*t«s?Y)9ai»  xoi  KposiKtomv  oix  life  (Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p. 

6X»T*»  fuvaixts.  677  D.  p.  686  F.). 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  •  The  language  of  Plutarch  (De 

distinguished  Theban  of  the  Gen.  Socrat.  c.  33.  p.  198  0.)  is 
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now  gratefully  requited  under  this  reversal  of  fortune  to 
both  cities;1  and  requited  too  in  defiance  of  the  menaces 
of  Sparta,  who  demanded  that  the  exiles  should  be  expelled 
— as  she  had  on  the  earlier  occasion  demanded  that  the 
Athenian  refugees  should  be  dismissed  from  Thebes.  To 
protect  these  Theban  exiles,  however,  was  all  that  Athens 
could  do.  Their  restoration  was  a  task  beyond  her  power 
— and  seemingly  yet  more  beyond  their  own.  For  the 
existing  government  of  Thebes  was  firmly  seated,  and  had 
the  citizens  completely  under  control.  Administered  by  a 
small  faction,  Archias,  Philippus,  Hypates,  and  Leontiades 
(among  whom  the  two  first  were  at  this  moment  polemarchs, 
though  the  last  was  the  most  energetic  and  resolute) — it 
was  at  the  same  time  sustained  by  the  large  garrison  of 
1500  Lacedaemonians  and  allies,2  under  Lysanoridas  and 
two  other  harmosts,  in  the  Kadmeia — as  well  as  by  the 
Lacedaemonian  posts  in  the  other  Boeotian  cities  around — 
Orchomenus,  Thespiae,  Plataea,  Tanagra,  &c.  Though  the 
general  body  of  Theban  sentiment  in  the  city  was  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  government,  and  though  the  young  men 
while  exercising  in  the  palaestra  (gymnastic  exercises  being 
more  strenuously  prosecuted  at  Thebes  than  anywhere 
else  except  at  Sparta)  kept  up  by  private  communication 
the  ardour  of  an  earnest,  but  compressed,  patriotism — yet 


illustrated  by  the  description  given 
in  the  harangue  of  Lykurpus  cont. 
Leokrat.  (c.  si.  a.  40)— of  the  uni- 
versal alarm  prevalent  in  Athens 
after  the  battle  of  Chzeroneia, 
such  that  even  the  women  could 
not  stay  in  their  houses— <xva£iu>< 
auT(I>v  xat  tij<;  itoXsu)?  6pu>|ji^a<;, 
Ac.  Compare  also  the  words  of 
Makaria,  in  the  Herakleidic  of 
Euripides,  475;  and  Diodor.  ziii. 
55— in  his  description  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Selinus  in  Sicily. 

'  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  6. 

See  this  sentiment  of  gratitude 
on  the  part  of  Athenian  democrats, 
towards  those  Thebans  who  had 
sheltered  them  at  Thebes  during 
the  exile  along  with  Thrasybulus 
—strikingly  brought  out  in  an 
oration  of  Lysias,  of  which  unfor- 
tunately only  a  fragment  remains 


(Lyaias,  Frag.  46,  47,  Bekk.;  Dio- 
nys.  Hal.  Judic.  de  ISEEO,  p.  694). 
The  speaker  of  this  oration  had 
been  received  at  Thebes  by  Kephi- 
sodotus  the  father  of  Pherenikus  ; 
the  latter  was  now  in  exile  at 
Athens;  and  the  speaker  had  not 
only  welcomed  him  (Pherenikus) 
to  his  houso  with  brotherly  affec- 
tion, but  also  delivered  this  oration 
on  his  behalf  before  the  Dikas- 
tery ;  Pherenikus  having  rightful 
claims  on  the  property  left  behind 
by  the  assassinated  Androkleidas. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  25  ;  Plutarch,  Pe- 
lopidas, c.  12;  Plutarch,  De  Gen. 
Socr.  c.  17.  p.  686  E. 

In  another  passage  of  the  trea- 
tise (the  last  sentence  but  one)  he 
sets  down  the  numbers  in  the  Kad- 
meia at  5000;  but  the  smaller 
number  is  most  likely  to  be  true. 
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all  manifestation  or  assemblage  was  forcibly  kept  down, 
and  the  commanding  posts  of  the  lower  town,  as  well  as 
the  citadel,  were  held  in  vigilant  occupation  by  the  ruling 
minority. 1 

For  a  certain  time,  the  Theban  exiles  at  Athens 
waited  in  hopes  of  some  rising  at  home,  or  some  The  Theban 
positive  aid  from  the  Athenians.  At  length,  exiles  at 

in  the  third  winter  after  their  flight,  they  began   Athens, 

„  L  c          -J.T-  after  wait- 

to  despair  01  encouragement  from  either  quar-  ing  some 

ter,  and  resolved  to  take  the  initiative  upon  'ime  in  f 

themselves.      Among    them    were    numbered  risfng  at 

several  men  of  the  richest  and  highest  families  Thebe*»  r«- 

at  Thebes,  proprietors  of  chariots,  of  jockeys,  begin  a 

and  of  training  establishments  for  contending  movement 

~     ,.      ,         -n   i       -j  IT   11  themselves. 

at   the   various   festivals:    Pelopidas,   Mellon, 
Damokleidas,  Theopompus,  Pherenikus,  and  others. 2 

Of  these  the  most  forward  in  originating  aggressive 

measures,   though   almost   the  youngest,   was  p.    idag 

Pelopidas;  whose  daring  and  self-devotion,  in  ta'kefthe* 

an  enterprise  which  seemed  utterly  desperate,  head~^th 

soon  communicatedthemselvestoahandfulofhis  Mellon  and 

comrades.    The   exiles,  keeping   up   constant  j^iele(gther 

private  correspondence  with  their  friends  in  undertakes 

Thebes,  felt  assured  of  the  sympathy  of  the  £*££*- 

citizens  generally,  if  they  could  once  strike  a  the  rulers 

blow.   Yet  nothing  less  would  be  sufficient  than  «'  ^h®^8' 

the  destruction  of  the  four  rulers,  Leontiades  tion  Vof* 

and  his  colleagues — nor  would  any  one  within  Pnyiiidas 

B«.          if.  i          i*  3  the  secre- 

the  city  devote  himself  to  so  hopeless  a  danger,   tary,  and 
It  was  this  conspiracy  which  Pelopidas,  Mellon,  £talon  at 
and  five  or  ten  other  exiles  (the  entire  band  is 
differently  numbered,  by  some  as  seven,  by  others,  twelve3) 
undertook  to  execute.     Many  of  their  friends  in  Thebes 
came   in  as  auxiliaries   to  them,    who   would  not  have 

1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  4.  p.  v.  4,  1,  2) ;  Plutarch  and  Cornelius 

677  H ;  c.  17.  p.  587  B ;  c.  26.  p.  594  Nepos    say    twelve    (Plutarch,    De 

C;  c.  27.  p.  595  A.  Gen.  Socr.  c.  2.  p.  676  C. ;  Plutarch, 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopidai,  o.  7,  8.  Pelopidas,  c.  8—13;  Cornel.  Nepos, 

Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.   c.  17.  Pelopidas,  o.  2). 
p.  687  D.     Tiuv   McUiu/ot  6p|iccti)-         It  is  remarkable  that  Xenophon 

>.atu>v    txi9~3T7ic 'Ap'    o'i  never  mentions  the  name  of  Pelo- 

XXiSuxa  Xt^n;,  to-<  xiXT)Ti  to  'Hpatot  pidas  in  this  conspiracy  ;  nor  indeed 

»ixu)«T3  r.tpu9tv;  (with   one   exception)   throughout 

'  Xenophon  lays   itven  (Hellen.  his  Hellenica. 
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embarked  in  the  design  as  primary  actors.  Of  all  auxiliaries, 
the  most  effective  and  indispensable  was  Phyllidas,  the 
secretary  of  the  polemarchs;  next  to  him,  Charon,  an 
eminent  and  earnest  patriot.  Phyllidas,  having  been  dis- 
patched to  Athens  on  official  business,  entered  into  secret 
conference  with  the  conspirators,  concerted  with  them  the 
day  for  their  coming  to  Thebes,  and  even  engaged  to 
provide  for  them  access  to  the  persons  of  the  polemarchs. 
Charon  not  only  promised  them  concealment  in  his  house, 
from  their  first  coming  within  the  gates,  until  the  moment 
of  striking  their  blow  should  have  arrived — but  also 
entered  his  name  to  share  in  the  armed  attack.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  such  partial  encouragements,  the  plan 
still  appeared  desperate  to  many  who  wished  heartily  for 
its  success.  Epaminondas,  for  example — who  now  for  the 
first  time  comes  before  us — resident  at  Thebes,  and  not 
merely  sympathising  with  the  political  views  of  Pelopidas, 
but  also  bound  to  him  by  intimate  friendship — dissuaded 
others  from  the  attempt,  and  declined  participating  in  it. 
He  announced  distinctly  that  he  would  not  become  an 
accomplice  in  civil  bloodshed.  It  appears  that  there  were 
men  among  the  exiles  whose  violence  made  him  fear  that 
they  would  not,  like  Pelopidas,  draw  the  sword  exclusively 
against  Leontiades  and  his  colleagues,  but  would  avail 
themselves  of  success  to  perpetrate  unmeasured  violence 
against  other  political  enemies. l 

The  day  for  the  enterprise  was  determined  by  Phyl- 
lidas the  secretary,  who  had  prepared  an  evening 

B.C.  379.  ,  i.  jr        A       {.'  ^  T-»I  -i-  •  11 

Plans  of  banquet  tor  Archias  and  Jrhihppus,  in  celebra- 
Phyiiidas  tion  of  the  period  when  they  were  going  out  of 
tin  "the'*  office  as  polemarchs — and  who  had  promised  on 
conspira-  that  occasion  to  bring  into  their  company  some 
Tifebe'fand  women  remarkable  for  beauty,  as  well  as  of  the 
the  govern-  best  families  in  Thebes.2  In  concert  with  the 
-he'invites  genera^  body  °f  Thebau  exiles  at  Athens,  who 
the  pole-  held  themselves  ready  on  the  borders  of  Attica, 
"banquet  toge^er  with  some  Athenian  sympathisers,  to 
inarch  to  Thebes  the  instant  that  they  should 
receive  intimation — and  in  concert  also  with  two  out  of 

1  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  3.  p.  577  C. ;  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  9. 

676  E. ;  p.  677  A.  The  Theban  women  were  distin- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  4.   TB<  aifivo-  guished    for    majestic    figure     and 

-rita;  xai  xaXXisTot;    TU>V  it  6/,r)oii<:.  beauty  (Diksearchus,  Vit.  Grsec.  p. 

Plutarch,    De    Gen.    Socr.    c.   4.  p.  144,  ed.  Kuhr.). 
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the  ten  Strategi  of  Athens,  who  took  on  themselves  pri- 
vately to  countenance  the  enterprise,  without  any  public 
vote — Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  and  their  five  companions, l 
crossed  Kithaeron  from  Athens  to  Thebes.  It  was  wet 
weather,  about  December  B.C.  379  ;  they  were  disguised  as 
rustics  or  hunters,  with  no  other  arms  than  a  concealed 
dagger ;  and  they  got  within  the  gates  of  Thebes  one  by 
one  at  nightfall,  just  when  the  latest  farming-men  were 
coming  home  from  their  fields.  All  of  them  arrived  safe 
at  the  house  of  Charon,  the  appointed  rendezvous. 

It  was,  however,  by  mere  accident  that  they  had  not 
been  turned  back,  and  the  whole  scheme  frus-  „ 

•     i        T-I  mi     i  i  TT-  i>        •  i  The  scheme 

trated.     For  a  Theban  named  Hipposthemdas,  very  nearly 
friendly   to  the  conspiracy,   but  faint-hearted,   Accident 
who  had  been  let   into   the  secret  against  the    which  pre- 
will  of  Phyllidas — became  so  frightened  as  the  J^don 
moment  of  execution  approached,  that  he  took   from  de- 
upon  himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  rest,   Hvering  his 
to  dispatch  Chlidon,  a  faithful  slave  of  Mellon, 
ordering  him  to  go  forth  on  horseback  from  Thebes,  to 
meet  his  master  on  the  road,  and  to  desire  that  he  and  his 
comrades  would  go  back  to  Attica,  since  circumstances 
had  happened  to  render  the    project    for   the    moment 
impracticable.  Chlidon,  going  home  to  fetch  his  bridle,  but 
not  finding  it  in  its  usual  place,  asked  his  wife  where  it 
was.    The  woman,  at  first  pretending  to  look  for  it,  at  last 
confessed  that  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.     Chlidon 
became  so  irritated  with  this  delay,  that  he  got  into  loud 
altercation  with  his  wife,  who  on  her  part  wished  him  ill- 
luck  with  his  journey.     He  at  last  beat  her,  until  neigh- 
bours ran  in  to  interpose.    His  departure  was  thus  acci- 
dentally   frustrated,    so    that    the   intended   message   of 
countermand   never    reached    the   conspirators   on   their 
way.2 

In  the  house  of  Charon  they  remained  concealed  all  the 
ensuing  day,  on  the  evening  of  which  the  banquet  of  Ar- 
chias  and  Philippua  was  to  take  place.  Phyllidas  had  laid  his 
plan  for  introducing  them  at  that  banquet,  at  the  moment 

1   Plutarch    (Pelopid.    c.    25,    Do  c.  2. 

Gen.    Socr.    c.  36.  p.  694   D.)  men-  *  Plutarch,  Polopidag,  c.  8;  Plu- 

tiooi    Menekleiddi,    Damokleidai,  torch,    DC    Gen.    Socrat.    17.  p.  680 

ami     Theopompus     among     them.  li.  ,  c.  18.  p.  V7  D.-E. 
Compare  Cornel.    Nvpo«,  Pelopid- 
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yhen  the  twopolemarchs  had  become  fullof  wine,  in  female 
PI  -da  &ttire,  as  being  the  women  whose  visit  was  ex- 
and  Mellon  pected.  The  hour  had  nearly  arrived,  and  they 
get  secretly  were  preparing  to  play  their  parts,  when  an 
Thebes,  and  unexpected  messenger  knocked  at  the  door, 
conceal  summoning  Charon  instantly  into  the  presence 

themselves         />    ,1  i  «  n        -j.i  •  ii         ^ 

in  the  house  of  the  polemarchs.     All  within  were  thunder- 

°f  9dharon>  struck  with  the  summons,  which  seemed  to  imply 

summons  that  the  plot  had  been  divulged,  perhaps  by  the 

sent  by  the  timid  Hipposthenidas.     It  was   agreed  among 

polemarchs     ,,  .-,     f/^-i  XT 

to  Charon,  them  that  uharonmust  obey  at  once.  .Nevertne- 
Cnaron  }ess  ne  himself,  even  in  the  perilous  uncertainty 

places  his  i  •    i     i          ,    i  •  c     11  i          • 

son  in  the  which  beset  him,  was  most  ot  all  apprehensive 
hands  of  iest  the  friends  whom  he  had  sheltered  should 
asea°P1<  suspect  him  of  treachery  towards  themselves 
hostage—  an(}  their  cause.  Before  departing,  therefore, 
the'  poi^-t0  he  sent  for  his  only  son,  a  youth  of  fifteen  and 
marchs  of  conspicuous  promise  in  every  way.  This 
Athens-  youth  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Pelopidas,  as 
they  leave  a  hostage  for  his  own  fidelity.  But  Pelopidas 
and  the  rest,  vehemently  disclaiming  all 
suspicion,  entreated  Charon  to  put  his  son  away,  out  of  the 
reach  of  that  danger  in  which  all  were  now  involved. 
Charon,  however,  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  comply,  and 
left  his  son  among  them  to  share  the  fate  of  the  rest.  He 
went  into  the  presence  of  Archias  and  Philippus ;  whom 
he  found  already  half-intoxicated,  but  informed,  by  intel- 
ligence from  Athens,  that  some  plot,  they  knew  not  by 
whom,  was  afloat.  They  had  sent  for  him  to  question  him, 
as  a  known  friend  of  the  exiles ;  but  he  had  little  difficulty, 
aided  by  the  collusion  of  Phyllidas,  in  blinding  the  vague 
suspicions  of  drunken  men,  anxious  only  to  resume  their 
conviviality.1  He  was  allowed  to  retire  and  rejoin  his 
friends.  Nevertheless  soon  after  his  departure — so  many 
were  the  favourable  chances  which  befel  these  improvident 

1  Xenophon  does  not  mention  this  &c.  (v.  4,  3). 

separate  summons  and  visit  of  The  anecdote  is  mentioned  in 
Charon  to  the  polemarchs— nor  both  the  compositions  of  Plutarch 
anything  about  the  scene  with  his  (De  Gen.  Socr.  c.  28.  p.  595;  and 
son.  He  only  notices  Charon  as  Pelopidas,  c.  9),  and  is  too  interest- 
having  harboured  the  conspirators  ing  to  be  omitted,  being  perfectly 
in  his  house,  and  seems  even  to  consistent  with  what  we  read  in 
speak  of  him  as  a  person  of  little  Xenophon  ;  though  it  has  perhaps 
consequence — Jtapa  Xopwvi  TIVI,  somewhat  of  a  theatrical  air. 
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men — a  fresh  message  was  delivered  to  Archias  the  pole- 
march,  from  his  namesake  Archias  the  Athenian  Hierophant, 
giving  an  exact  account  of  the  names  and  scheme  of  the 
conspirators,  which  had  become  known  to  the  philo-Laco- 
nian  party  at  Athens.  The  messenger  who  bore  this 
dispatch  delivered  it  to  Archias  with  an  intimation,  that 
it  related  to  very  serious  matters.  "Serious  matters  for 
to-morrow,"  said  the  polemarch,  as  he  put  the  dispatch, 
unopened  and  unread,  under  the  pillow  of  the  couch  on 
which  he  was  reclining.1 

Returning  to  their  carousal,  Archias  and  Philippus 
impatiently  called  upon  Phyllidas  to  introduce   Phyiiidas 
the  women  according  to  his  promise.    Upon  this  bring8. the 
the  secretary  retired,  and  brought  the  conspira-  toM^rnfe- 
tors,  clothed  in  female  attire,  into  an  adjoining  male  attire, 
chamber;  then  going  back  to  the  polemarchs,  he  Joom  where 
informed  them  that  the  women  would  not  come  the  P°le- 
in  unless  all  the  domestics  were  first  dismissed,  banquet?" 
An  order  was  forthwith  given  that  these  latter  VngT 
should  depart,  while  Phyllidas  took  care  that  phnTppig, 
they  should  be  well  provided  with  wine  at  the  and  Ka- 
lodging  of  one  among  their  number.     The  pole-  are'assaa- 
marchs  were  thus  left  only  with  one  or  two   sinated. 
friends  at  table,  half-intoxicated  as  well  as  themselves; 
among  them  Kabeirichus,   the  archon  of  the  year,  who 
always  throughout  his  term  kept  the  consecrated  spear  of 
office  in  actual  possession,  and  had  it  at  that  moment  close 
to  his  person.    Phyllidas  now  conducted  the  pretended 
women  into  the  banqueting-room ;  three  of  them  attired  as 
ladies  of  distinction,  the  four  others  following  as  female 
attendants.     Their  long  veils,  and  ample  folds  of  clothing, 
were  quite  sufficient  as  disguise — even  had  the  guests  at 
table  been  sober — until  they  sat  down  by  the  side  of  the 
polemarchs;  and  the  instant  of  lifting  their  veils  was  the 
signal  for  using  their  daggers.   Archias  and  Philippus  were 
slain  at  once  and  with  little  resistance;  but  Kabeirichus 

1  Plutarch, Pelopldas,  c.  10;  Pin-  general  reference  to   the  omission 

tarcb,   De  Oen.   Socr.  c.  SO.  p.  696  of  immediate    opening    of   lettcrt 

F.  EU  iGpiov  ta  OKouSata.  arrived,     as     having     cauied    the 

This    occurrence    alto    finds    no  capture  of  the  Kadmeia ;  which  was 

place  in  the  narrative  of  Xenophon.  however    only    its    remote    conse- 

Cornelius  Nepoi,    Pelopidas,    c.  3.  quenoe. 
.ACneas    (Pollorcetic.    31)   makes  a 
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with  his  spear  tried  to  defend  himself,  and  thus  perished 
with  the  others,  though  the  conspirators  had  not  originally 
intended  to  take  his  life.  > 

Having  been  thus  far  successful,  Phyllidas  conducted 
three  of  the  conspirators — Pelopidas,  Kephiso- 
dorus,  and  Damokleidas — to  the  house  of  Leon- 
tiades,  into  which  he  obtained  admittance  by 
announcing  himself  as  the  bearer  of  an  order 
from  the  polemarchs.  Leontiades  was  reclining 
after  supper,  with  his  wife  sitting  spinning  wool  by  his 
side,  when  they  entered  his  chamber.  Being  a  brave  and 
powerful  man,  he  started  up,  seized  his  sword,  and  mortally 
wounded  Kephisodorus  in  the  throat;  a  desperate  struggle 
then  ensued  between  him  and  Pelopidas  in  the  narrow 
doorway,  where  there  was  no  room  for  a  third  to  approach. 
At  length,  however,  Pelopidas  overthrew  and  killed  him, 


and  Hy- 
pates  are 
slain  in 
their 
houses. 


'The  description  given  by  Xeno- 
phon,  of  this  assassination  of 
the  polemarchs  at  Thebes,  differs 
materially  from  that  of  Plutarch. 
I  follow  Xenophon  in  the  main; 
introducing  however  several  of 
the  details  found  in  Plutarch, 
which  are  interesting,  and  which 
have  the  air  of  being  authentic. 

Xenophon  himself  intimates  (Hel- 
len.  v.  4,  7),  that  besides  the  story 
given  in  the  text,  there  was  also 
another  story  told  by  some— that 
Mellon  and  his  companions  had 
got  access  to  the  polemarchs  in 
the  guise  of  drunken  revellers.  It 
is  this  latter  story  which  Plutarch 
has  adopted,  and  which  carries 
him  into  many  details  quite  in- 
consistent with  the  narrative  of 
Xenophon.  I  think  the  story,  of 
the  conspirators  having  been  intro- 
duced in  female  attire,  the  more 
probable  of  the  two.  It  is  borne 
out  by  the  exact  analogy  of  what 
Herodotus  tells  us  respecting 
Alexander  son  of  Amyntas,  prince 
of  Macedonia  (Herod,  v.  20). 

Compare  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c. 
10,  11 ;  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat. 
C.  31.  p.  597.  Polysenug  ( ii.  4, 


3)  gives  a  story  with  many 
different  circumstances,  yet  agree- 
ing in  the  fact  that  Pelopidas 
in  female  attire  killed  the  Spar- 
tan general.  The  story  alluded 
to  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  5,  10), 
though  he  names  both  Thebes  and 
Archias,  can  hardly  refer  to  this 
event. 

It  is  Plutarch  however  who  men- 
tions the  presence  of  Kabeirichus 
the  archon  at  the  banquet,  and  the 
curious  Theban  custom  that  the 
archon  during  his  year  of  office 
never  left  out  of  his  hand  the 
consecrated  spear.  As  a  Boeotian 
born,  Plutarch  was  doubtless  famil- 
iar with  these  old  customs. 

From  what  other  authors  Plutarch 
copied  the  abundant  detail;*  of  this 
revolution  at  Thebes,  which  he 
interweaves  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas 
and  in  the  treatise  called  De  Genio 
Socratis— we  do  not  know.  Some 
critics  suppose  him  to  have  borrow- 
ed from  Dionysoddrus  and  Auaxis 
—  Boeotian  historians  whose  work 
comprised  this  period,  but  of  whom 
not  a  single  fragment  is  preserved 
(see  Fragm.  Histor.  Grsec.  ed.  Didot, 
vol.  ii.  p.  84). 
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after  which  they  retired,  enjoining  the  wife  with  threats 
to  remain  silent,  and  closing  the  door  after  them  with 
peremptory  commands  that  it  should  not  be  again  opened. 
They  then  went  to  the  house  of  Hypates,  whom  they  slew 
while  he  attempted  to  escape  over  the  roof. ' 

The  four  great  rulers  of  the  philo-Laconian  party  in 
Thebes,  having  been  now  put  to  death,  Phyllidas  Phyllidas 

g-oceeded  with  the  conspirators  to  the  prison.   °P.ens  the  , 
V  j       ,-   i  .     •       ,1        prison,  and 

ere  the  gaoler,  a  confidential  agent  m  the  sets  free  the 

oppressions  of  the  deceased  governors,  hesitated  prisoners. 

*,.,,.          ,  *    .  °,  j  j         ,,          ,     Epaminon- 

to  admit  him;  but  was  slain  by  a  sudden  thrust  das  and 
with  his  spear,  so  as  to  ensure  free  admission  to  m.^°y  other 
all.  To  liberate  the  prisoners,  probably  for  the  appeaMn 
most  part  men  of  kindred  politics  with  the  con-  arms- 
spirators — to  furnish  them  with  arms  taken  from  the  battle- 
spoils  hanging  up  in  the  neighbouring  porticoes — and  to 
range  them  in  battle  order  near  the  temple  of  Amphion — 
were  the  next  proceedings ;  after  which  they  began  to  feel 
some  assurance  of  safety  and  triumph.2  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas,  apprised  of  what  had  occurred,  were  the  first  who 
appeared  in  arms  with  a  few  friends  to  sustain  the  cause; 
while  proclamation  was  everywhere  made  aloud,  through 
heralds,  that  the  despots  were  slain — that  Thebes  was 
free— and  that  all  Thebans  who  valued  freedom  should 
muster  in  arms  in  the  market-place.  There  were  at  that 
moment  in  Thebes  many  trumpeters  who  had  come  to 
contend  for  the  prize  at  the  approaching  festival  of  the 
Herakleia.  Hipposthenidas  engaged  these  men  to  blow 
their  trumpets  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  thus  every- 
where to  excite  the  citizens  to  arms.3 

1  Xen.  Hell.  v.  4,  9;  Plutarch,  a  defence  dangerous  to  assailants. 
Pelop.  c.  11,  12;  and  De  Gen.  Socr.  Plutarch,  in  another  place,  singles 
p.  697  D— F.  Here  again  Xenophon  out  the  death  of  Leontiadfig  as  the 
and  Plutarch  differ;  the  latter  marking  circumstance  of  the  whole 
repreienti  that  Pclopidas  got  into  glorious  enterprise,  and  the  most 
the  home  of  Leontiades  without  impressive  to  Pclopidas  (Plutarch 
Phyllidas — which  appears  to  me  — Non  posse  suaviter  vivisecundum 
altogether  improbable.  On  the  Kpicurum— p.  1099  A-E.). 
other  hand,  Xenophon  mentions  *  Xonoph.  Hellen.  v.  4,  8;  Flu- 
nothing  about  the  defence  of  Leon-  tarch,  Pelop.  c.  12  ;  De  Ocn.  Socr.  p. 
tiadci  and  hli  personal  conflict  698  B. 

with  Pelopldas,  which  I  copy  from  '  This  is  a  ctirioun  piece  of  detail, 

Plutarch.    So  breve  a  man  as  Loon-  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (De 

tlados,    awako    and    sober,    would  Oen.  Socr.  c.  34.  p.  698  D.). 

not    let    himself  be  slain  without  The    Orchomcnian     Inscriptions 
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Although  during  the  darkness  surprise  was  the  pre- 
Universai  valent  feeling,  and  no  one  knew  what  to  do — yet 
joy  among  so  soon  as  day  dawned,  and  the  truth  became 
on6  the1  en"8  known,  there  was  but  one  feeling  of  joy  and  pa- 
euingmorn-  triotic  enthusiasm  among  the  majority  of  the 
thf' event*  citizens.1  Both  horsemen  and  hoplites  hastened 
was  known,  in  arms  to  the  agora.  Here  for  the  first  time 
s^mbTy1!*8"  since  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas, 
the  market,  a  formal  assembly  of  theTheban  people  was  con- 
peiopTdas,  vene(l,  before  which  Pelopidas  and  his  fellow- 
Mellon,  and  conspirators  presented  themselves.  The  priests 
nameTthe6  of  the  city  crowned  them  with  wreaths,  and 
first  Boeo-  thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  local  gods ; 
tarehs.  while  the  assembly  hailed  them  with  acclama- 
tions of  delight  and  gratitude,  nominating  with  one  voice 
Pelopidas,  Mellon,  and  Charon  as  the  first  renewed 
Bceotarchs.2  The  revival  of  this  title,  which  had  been 
dropt  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  was  in  itself  an  event 
of  no  mean  significance;  implying  not  merely  that  Thebes 
had  waked  up  again  into  freedom,  but  that  the  Boeotian 
confederacy  also  had  been,  or  would  be,  restored. 

Messengers  had  been  forthwith  dispatched  by  the 
Aid  to  the  conspirators  to  Attica  to  communicate  their 
conspira-  success;  upon  which  all  the  remaining  exiles. 

tors  from  .,•.     ,1  A  ,,  .    °    ,       .,    ' 

private  with  the  two  Athenian  generals  privy  to  the 
sympa-  plot  and  a  body  of  Athenian  volunteers,  or  corps 

timers  in       \.  n     t      \.  ii_      i_      j 

Attica.  francs,  all  or  whom  were  ready  on  the  borders 
Alarm  of  awaiting  the  summons — flocked  to  Thebes  to 
tans  ufthe  complete  the  work.  The  Spartan  generals,  on 
Kadmeia—  their  side  also,  sent  to  Platsea  and  Thespise  for 
for^rein"  &id.  During  the  whole  night,  they  had  been 
forcements.  distracted  and  alarmed  by  the  disturbance  in 
the  city;  lights  showing  themselves  here  and  there  with 
trumpets  sounding  and  shouts  for  the  recent  success.3 
Apprised  speedily  of  the  slaughter  of  the  polemarchs,  from 

in  Boeckh's  Collection    record    the  is  attested  by  Xenophon,  no  very 

prizes    given   to   these  SaXitiYXTcti  willing     witness — Hellen.     v.    4, 

or  trumpeters  (see  Boeckh,  Corp.  9.    eirei  8'  ^[xepa   TJV   xal  9avepov  »jv 

Inscr.  No.  1584,  1686,  Ac.).  to  f^f^i^iio-i,  Ta)rv>  8rj  *at  ot  67tXiToi 

1  The  unanimous  joy  with  which  xai  ot  iicitsti;  oov  TOI?  2itXot<;  e^spo^- 

the  consummation  of  the  revolution  floov. 

was  welcomed  in  Thebes — and  the        *  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  12. 
ardour  with  which  the  citizens  turn-         '  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  693 

ed  out  to  support  it  by  armed  force—  E;  Pelop.  c.  12. 
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whom  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  orders,  they 
knew  not  whom  to  trust  or  to  consult,  while  they  were 
doubtless  beset  by  affrighted  fugitives  of  the  now  defeated 
party,  who  would  hurry  up  to  the  Kadmeia  for  safety. 
They  reckoned  at  first  on  a  diversion  in  their  favour  from 
the  forces  at  Plataea  and  Thespiae.  But  these  forces  were 
not  permitted  even  to  approach  the  city-gate ;  beingvigor' 
ously  charged,as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight,  by  the  newly- 
mustered  Theban  cavalry,  and  forced  to  retreat  with  loss. 
The  Lacedaemonians  in  the  citadel  were  thus  not  only  left 
without  support,  but  saw  their  enemies  in  the  city  rein- 
forced by  the  other  exiles,  and  by  the  auxiliary  volunteers. l 
Meanwhile  Pelopidas  and  the  other  new  Bceotarchs 
found  themselves  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  armed  Pelopidas 
citizens,  full  of  devoted  patriotism  and  un- 
animous  in  hailing  the  recent  revolution.  They 
availed  themselves  of  this  first  burst  of  fervour  ^™  *.^_ 
to  prepare  for  storming  the  Kadmeia  without  the  Lace- 
delay,  knowing  the  importance  of  forestalling  daemonian 

11       •  j    f  !.•  *      j    AI.          -A.'  garrison 

all  aid  from   bparta.    And  the  citizens  were  Eapituiate 
already  rushing  up  to  the  assault — proclamation  and  ar«  di8- 

i_    •  j          e   i  j       A       j.i_  i-       missed — 

being  made   of  large   rewards  to  those  who  several  of 
should  first  force  their  way  in — when  the  Lace-  the  oiigar- 

•  j.  i       f  cliical  The- 

daemoman  commander  sent  proposals  for  a  ca-  bans  are 

pitulation.2    Undisturbed  egress  from   Thebes,  patto  death 

with  the  honours  of  war,  being  readily  guaran-  gVaway  *° 

teed  to  him  by  oath,  the  Kadmeia  was  then  ^ong  with 

surrendered.    As  the  Spartans  were  marching  harm'ost he 

out  of  the  gates,  many  Thebans  of  the  defeated  ^ho  sun-en- 

party  went  forth  also.    But  against  these  latter  KYdmeiVis 

the  exasperation  of  the  victors  was  so  ungovern-  pit  to 

able,    that    several    of   the  most  odious  were  uje*h  by 

seized  as  they  passed,  and  put  to  death;  in  some  Spartans. 

1  Xenophon   expressly  mentions  9,  10). 

that   the  Athenians   who  were  in-  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  10,  11.     itpoa- 

vited  to   come,  and  who    actually  i$i\<ri  «po«  trjv  dxp6no).iv—  tjjv  rpo- 

did  come,  to  Thebei,  were  the  two  Sujjiia'*     ~u>v     itpooiovtiov     ondtv7u>v 

generals  and  the  volunteers;  all  of  iu>po>v,  ic. 

whom    were    before    privy    to    the  Diodorug,  xv.  26.    I uti-rot  TOOC  ito- 

plot  and  were  in  readiness  on  the  Xita«   tret  TTJV  iXtuQsplotv    napaxaXt- 

borders  of  Attica— to-j;  itpbs  TOJC  aavTt?  (the  successful  Theban  con- 

6pioi<  'A^T)va(u»   xil  TCU;  ?0o  -,u>i  spitators,   Felopidas,   Ac.)    auvep- 

aTpsTijTuVi— oi   'A8T,vaiot    4*6    TU>V  70^4    io/«v    Sitavto;   Tov»«6rj- 

6ptu>v    ijii)    itap/,37*  (Hellen.  v.  4,  ^ai«u<. 
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cases,  even  their  children  along  with  them.  And  more  of 
them  would  have  been  thus  dispatched,  had  not  the 
Athenian  auxiliaries,  with  generous  anxiety,  exerted  every 
effort  to  get  them  out  of  sight  and  put  them  into  safety. l 
We  are  not  told — nor  is  it  certain — that  these  Thebans 
were  protected  under  the  capitulation.  Even  had  they 
been  so,  however,  the  wrathful  impulse  might  still  have 
prevailed  against  them. 

Of  the  three  harmosts  who  thus  evacuated  the  Kad- 
meia  without  a  blow,  two  were  put  to  death,  the  third 
was  heavily  fined  and  banished  by  the  authorities  at 
Sparta.2  We  do  not  know  what  the  fortifications  of  the 
Kadmeia  were,  nor  how  far  it  was  provisioned.  But  we 
can  hardly  wonder  that  these  officers  were  considered  to 
have  dishonoured  the  Lacedaemonian  arms,  by  making  no 
attempt  to  defend  it;  when  we  recollect  that  hardly  more 
than  four  or  five  days  would  be  required  to  procure  ade- 
quate relief  from  home — and  that  forty-three  years  after- 
wards, the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the  same  place  main- 
tained itself  against  the  Thebans  in  the  city  for  more  than 
fourteen  days,  until  the  return  of  Alexander  from  Illyria. 3 
The  first  messenger  who  brought  news  to  Sparta  of  the 
conspiracy  and  revolution  at  Thebes,  appears  to  have 
communicated  at  the  same  time  that  the  garrison  had 
evacuated  the  Kadmeia  and  was  in  full  retreat,  with  a 
train  of  Theban  exiles  from  the  defeated  party.* 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  12.  4  In  recounting   this   revolution 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13;    Diodor.  at  Thebes,  and  the  proceedings  of 

xv.  27.  the  Athenians    in   regard   to  it,    I 

Plutarch    (Pelopid.    c.  13)    aug-  have    followed    Xenophon    almost 

ments  the  theatrical  effect  by  saying  entirely. 

that  the  Lacedaemonian  garrison  on  Diodorus  (xv.  25,  26)  concurs  with 
its  retreat,  actually  met  at  Megara  Xenophon  in  stating  that  the  The- 
the  reinforcements  under  King  ban  exiles  got  back  from  Attica 
Kleombrotus,  which  had  advanced  to  Thebes  by  night,  partly  through 
thus  far,  on  their  march  to  relieve  the  concurrence  of  the  Athenians 
the  Kadmeia.  But  this  is  highly  (otoveniXapo(i4va)v  TWV  'ASrjvaUov)— 
improbable.  The  account  of  Xeno-  slew  the  rulers — called  the  citizens 
phon  intimates  clearly  that  the  to  freedom  next  morning,  finding 
Kadmeia  was  surrendered  on  the  all  hearty  in  the  cause— and  then 
next  morning  after  the  nocturnal  proceeded  to  besiege  the  1500  Lace- 
movement.  The  commanders  capit-  daemonians  and  Peloponneaians  in 
ulated  in  the  first  moment  of  the  Kadmeia. 

distraction  and  despair,  without  But  after  thus  much  of  agree- 
even  standing  an  assault.  ment,  Diodorus  states  what  follow- 

'  Arrian,  i.  6.  ed,  in  a  manner  quite  inconsistent 
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This  revolution  at  Thebes  came  like  an  electric  shock 
upon   the   Grecian  world.     With  a  modern  reader,  the 


with  Xenophon ;  thus  (he  tells  us)— 
The  Lacedaemonian  commander 
sent  instant  intelligence  to  Sparta 
of  what  had  happened,  with  request 
for  a  reinforcement.  The  Thebans 
at  once  attempted  to  storm  the 
Kadmeia,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  loss,  both  of  killed  and 
wounded.  Fearing  that  they  might 
not  be  able  to  take  the  fort  before 
reinforcement  should  come  from 
Sparta,  they  sent  envoys  to  Athens 
to  ask  for  aid,  reminding  the  Athe- 
nians that  they  (the  Thebans)  had 
helped  to  emancipate  Athens  from 
the  Thirty,  and  to  restore  the 
democracy  (Oit&|Aij».v^axovT*(;  (ijv  ?ti 
xai  autoi  a»Tnatyn<ifot  TOV 
of,  (AC  <  TU>V 'A6i]vaiu>v  xa9'  ov  xaipoy 
0*6  TU>V  tpiixovTo  xaTtiouXiufiTjoav). 
The  Athenians,  partly  from  desire 
to  requite  this  favour,  partly  from 
a  wish  to  secure  the  Thebans  as 
allies  against  Sparta,  passed  a 
public  vote  to  assist  them  forth- 
with. Demophon  the  general  got 
together  6000  hoplites  and  500 
horsemen,  with  whom  he  hastened 
to  Thebes  on  the  next  day;  and  all 
the  remaining  population  were 
prepared  to  follow,  if  necessary 
(Kav8i)|iii)-  All  the  other  cities  in 
Boeotia  also  sent  aid  to  Thebes, 
too— so  that  there  was  assembled 
t!»ere  a  large  force  of  12,000  hoplites 
and  2000  horsemen.  This  united 
force,  the  Athenians  being  among 
them,  assaulted  the  Kadmeia  day 
and  night,  relieving  each  other; 
but  were  repelled  with  great  loss 
of  killed  and  wounded.  At  length 
the  garrison  found  themselves 
without  provisions  ;  the  Spartans 
were  tardy  in  sending  reinforce- 
ment; and  sedition  broke  out 
among  the  Peloponnesian  allies 
who  formed  the  far  larger  part  of 
the  garrison.  These  Pcloponne- 


sians,  refusing  to  fight  longer,  in- 
sisted upon  capitulating;  which 
the  Lacedaemonian  governor  was 
obliged  perforce  to  do,  though  both 
he  and  the  Spartans  along  with 
him  desired  to  hold  out  to  the 
death.  The  Kadmeia  was  accord- 
ingly surrendered,  and  the  garrison 
went  back  to  Peloponnesus.  The 
Lacedaemonian  reinforcement  from 
Sparta  arrived  only  a  little  too 
late. 

All  these  circumstances  stated  by 
Diodorus  are  not  only  completely 
different  from  Xenophon,  but 
irreconcileable  with  his  conception 
of  the  event.  We  must  reject  either 
the  one  or  the  other. 

Now,  Xenophon  is  not  merely 
the  better  witness  of  the  two,  but 
is  in  this  case  sustained  by  all  the 
collateral  probabilities  of  the  case. 

1.  Diodorus  represents  the  Athe- 
nians   as    having     dispatched    by 
public  vote,  assistance  to  Thebes, 
in  order  to  requite  the  assistance 
which  the  Thebans  had  before  sent 
to  restore  the  Athenian  democracy 
against   the  Thirty.     Now   this   is 
incorrect    in    point    of  fact.     The 
Thebans  bad    never  sent   any   as- 
sistance, positive  or  ostensible,  to 
Tbrasybulus     and     the    Athenian 
democrats      against      the    Thirty. 
They     had     assisted     Thrasybulus 
underhand,  and  without  any  public 
government-act;  and  they  had  re- 
fused to  servo  along  with  the  Spar- 
tans against  him.    But  they  never 
sent  any  force  to  help  him  against 
the  Thirty.  Consequently,  the  Athe- 
nians could  not  now  have  sent  any 
public  force  to  Thebes,  in  requital 
for  a  similar  favour   done  before 
by  the  Thebans  to  them. 

2.  Had   the  Athenians    passed   a 
formal  vote,    sent   a  Urge   public 
army,   and  taken  vigorous  part  in 
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assassination  of  the  four  leaders,  in  their  houses  and  at 

Powerful  the  banquet,  raises  a  sentiment  of  repugnance 

sensation  which  withdraws  his  attention  from  the  other 

by°tM86  features    of  this    memorable   deed.     Now   an 

incident  ancient  Greek  not  only  had  no  such  repugnance. 

throughout  ,  ,,  .      j       •<!_   .1  ii  e 

the  Grecian  but  sympathised  with  the  complete  revenge  for 

world.  the  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  and  the  death  of 


several  bloody  assaults  on  the 
Lacedemonian  garrison  in  the 
Kadmeia — this  would  have  beeu 
the  most  flagrant  and  unequiv- 
ocal commencement  of  hostilities 
against  Sparta.  No  Spartan  envoys 
could,  after  that,  have  gone  to 
Athens,  and  stayed  safely  in  the 
house  of  the  Proxenus— as  we  know 
from  Xenophon  that  they  did.  Be- 
sides— the  story  of  Sphodrias  (pres- 
ently to  be  recounted)  proves 
distinctly  that  Athens  was  at  peace 
with  Sparta,  and  had  committed 
no  act  of  hostility  against  her,  for 
three  or  four  months  at  least  after 
the  revolution  at  Thebes.  It  there- 
fore refutes  the  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus  about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  public  Athe- 
nian force  under  Demophon,  aiding 
in  the  attack  of  the  Kadmeia. 
Strange  to  say— Diodorus  himself, 
three  chapters  afterwards  (xv.  29) 
relates  this  story  about  Sphodrias, 
just  in  the  same  manner  (with  little 
difference)  as  Xenophon;  ushering 
in  the  story  with  a  declaration, 
that  the  Athenians  were  still  at 
peace  with  Sparta,  and  forgetting 
that  he  bad  himself  recounted  a 
distinct  rupture  of  that  peace  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenians. 

3.  The  news  of  the  revolution  at 
Thebes  must  necessarily  have  taken 
the  Athenian  public  completely  by 
surprise  (though  some  few  Athe- 
nians were  privy 'to  the  scheme), 
because  it  was  a  scheme  which  had 
no  chance  of  succeeding  except  by 
profound  secresy.  Now,  that  the 
Athenian  public,  hearing  the  news 


for  the  first  time— having  no  posi- 
tive act  to  complain  of  on  the  part 
of  Sparta,  and  much  reason  to  fear 
her  power— having  had  no  previous 
circumstances  to  work  them  up, 
or  prepare  them  for  any  dangerous 
resolve— should  identify  themselves 
at  once  with  Thebes,  and  provoke 
war  with  Sparta  in  the  impetuous 
manner  stated  by  Diodorus— this 
is,  in  my  judgement,  eminently 
improbable,  requiring  good  evi- 
dence to  induce  us  to  believe  it. 

4.  Assume  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus to  be  true — what  reasonable 
explanation  can  be  given  of  the 
erroneous  version  which  we  read 
in  Xenophon?  The  facts  as  he 
recounts  them  conflict  most  point- 
edly with  his  Philo-Laconian  par- 
tialities ;  first,  the  overthrow  of 
the  Lacedeemonian  power  at  The- 
bes, by  a  handful  of  exiles ;  still 
more,  the  whole  story  of  Sphodrias 
and  his  acquittal. 

But  assume  the  statement  of 
Xenophon  to  be  true— and  we  can 
give  a  very  plausible  explanation 
how  the  erroneous  version  in  Dio- 
dorus arose.  A  few  months  later, 
after  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  at 
Sparta,  the  Athenians  really  did 
enter  heartily  into  the  alliance  of 
Thebes,  and  sent  a  large  public 
force  (indeed  5000  boplites,  the 
same  number  as  those  of  Demo- 
phon, according  to  Diodorus,  c.  32) 
to  assist  her  in  repelling  Agcsilaus 
with  the  Spartan  army.  It  is  by 
no  means  unnatural  that  their 
public  vote  and  expedition  under- 
taken about  July  378  B.C.— should 
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Isnrenias;  while  he  admired,  besides,  the  extraordinary 
personal  daring  of  Pelopidas  and  Mellon — the  skilful 
forecast  of  the  plot,  and  the  sudden  overthrow,  by  a  force 
so  contemptibly  small,  of  a  government  which  the  day 
before  seemed  unassailable.1  It  deserves  note  that  we 
here  see  the  richest  men  in  Thebes  undertaking  a  risk, 
single-handed  and  with  their  own  persons,  which  must 
have  appeared  on  a  reasonable  estimate  little  less  than 
desperate.  From  the  Homeric  Odysseus  and  Achilles 
down  to  the  end  of  frefe  Hellenism,  the  rich  Greek  strips 
in  the  palaestra,2  and  exposes  his  person  in  the  ranks  as  a 
soldier  like  the  poorest  citizens;  being  generally  superior 
to  them  in  strength  and  bodily  efficiency. 


have  been  erroneously  thrown  back 
to  December  379  B.C.  The  Athe- 
nian orators  were  fond  of  boasting 
that  Athens  had  saved  theTbebans 
from  Sparta ;  and  this  might  be 
said  with  some  truth,  in  reference 
to  the  aid  which  she  really  rendered 
afterwards.  Isokrates  (Or.  xiv. 
Plataic.  a.  31)  makes  this  boast  in 
general  terms ;  but  Deinarchus 
(cont.  Demostben.  a.  40)  is  more 
distinct,  and  gives  in  a  few  words 
a  version  the  same  as  that  which 
we  find  in  Diodorus ;  so  also  does 
Aristeidfis,  in  two  very  brief  allu- 
sions (Panathen.  p.  172,  and  Or. 
xxxviii.  Social  is,  p.  486— 498).  Pos- 
sibly Aristeides  as  well  as  Dio- 
dorus may  have  copied  from  Epho- 
rus;  but  however  this  may  be,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  the  mistake 
out  of  which  their  version  grew. 

5.  Lastly,  Pint,  mentions  nothing 
about  the  public  vote  of  the 
Athenians,  and  the  regnlardivision 
of  troops  under  Demophon  which 
Diodorns  asserts  to  have  aided  In 
the  storming  of  the  Kadmela.  See 
Plutarch  (De  Oen.  Socrat.  ad  fin. 
Agesil.  o.  33;  Pelopid.  IS,  IS).  He 
intimates  only,  as  Xenophou  does, 
that  there  were  some  Athenian 
volunteers  who  assisted  the  exiles. 

M.  Rehdants  (VU«e  Iphicratis, 
Chabri*,  Ao.  p.  38-43)  discusses 


this  discrepancy  at  considerable 
length,  and  cites  the  opinion  of 
various  German  authors  in  respect 
to  it,  with  none  of  whom  I  alto- 
gether concur. 

In  my  judgement,  the  proper 
solution  is,  to  reject  altogether  (as 
belonging  to  a  later  time)  the 
statement  of  Diodorus,  respecting 
the  public  vote  at  Athens,  and  the 
army  said  to  have  been  sent  to 
Thebes  under  Demophon ;  and  to 
accept  the  more  credible  narrative 
of  Xenophon ;  which  ascribes  to 
Athens  a  reasonable  prudence,  and 
great  fear  of  Sparta— qualities  such 
as  Athenian  orators  would  not  be 
disposed  to  boast  of.  According 
to  that  narrative,  the  question 
about  sending  Athenians  to  aid  in 
storming  the  Kadmeia  could  hardly 
have  been  submitted  for  public 
discussion,  since  that  citadel  was 
surrendered  at  once  by  the  intimi- 
dated garrison. 

1  The  daring  coup  de  main  of 
Pelopidas  and  Mellon,  against  the 
government  of  Thebes,  bears  a 
remarkable  analogy  to  that  by 
which  Evagorai  got  into  Salamis 
and  overthrew  the  previous  despot 
(Isokrates,  Or.  ix,  Evagor.  s.  34). 

1  See,  in  illustration  of  Greek 
sentiment  on  this  point,  Xeno- 
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As  the  revolution  in  Thebes  acted  forcibly  on  the 
it  alters  the  Grecian  mind  from  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
balance  of  accomplished,  so  by  its  positive  effects  it  altered 
E?SJ2f  forthwith  the  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  The 

the  tenure  .  /•  «  •        •*         *    « 

of  Spartan  empire  of  Sparta,  far  from  being  undisputed 
empire.  an(j  neariv  universal  over  Greece,  is  from  hence- 
forward only  maintained  by  more  or  less  of  effort,  until  at 
length  it  is  completely  overthrown. l 

The  exiles  from  Thebes,  arriving  at  Sparta,  inflamed 
indignation  both  theEphors,  andthemiso-ThebanAgesilaus, 
in  Sparta  to  the  highest  pitch.  Though  it  was  then  the 
volution*  f  depth  °f  winter,2  an  expedition  was  decreed 
Thebes— a  forthwith  against  Thebes,  and  the  allied  con- 
armrt!se  t  tingents  were  summoned.  Agesilaus  declined 
forth  at  to  take  the  command  of  it,  on  the  ground  that 
Kin"' inder  ^e  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  therefore 
omt>?otus.  no  longer  liable  to  compulsory  foreign  service. 
He  retires  gut  this  (says  Xenophon3)  was  not  his  real 

from  Boeo-  TT  r     •  -i     ±1     *    i_  • 

tia  without  reason.  He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  at 
achieving  Sparta  would  say — "Here  is  Agesilaus  again 

anything.  r . .-  J 

putting  us  to  expense,  in  order  that  he  may 
uphold  despots  in  other  cities" — as  he  had  just  done,  and 
had  been  reproached  with  doing,  at  Phlius ;  a  second  proof 
that  the  reproaches  against  Sparta  (which  I  have  cited  a 
few  pages  above  from  Lysias  and  Isokrates)  of  allying 

phon,  Hellen.  iii.  4, 19;  and  Xeno-  highly  improbable  that  they  made 

phon,  Enc.  Ages.  i.  28.  any   such  promises    as  those   here 

1  If  indeed  we  could  believe Iso-  mentioned;   and  it  is  certain  that 

krates,  speaking  through  the  mouth  they    speedily    began    to    prepare 

of  a  Plateean,   it  would  seem  that  vigorously  for  that  hostility  which 

the    Thebans,    immediately    after  they  saw  to  be  approaching, 

their  revolution,    sent   an  humble  See  Isokrates,  Or.  ziv.  (Plataic.) 

embassy     to    Sparta     deprecating  s.  31. 

hostility,  entreating  to  be  admitted  This  oration  is  put  into  the  mouth 

as    allies,    and    promising    service  of  a  Plattean,   and  seems  to  be  an 

even  against  their  benefactors  the  assemblage  of  nearly  all  the  topics 

Athenians,  just  as  devoted  as  the  which  could  possibly  be  enforced, 

deposed  government  had  rendered;  truly  or  falsely,  against  Thebes, 

an    embassy    which   the    Spartans  *  Xen.  Hellen.    v.  4,    14.      jxiXo 

haughtily    answered    by    desiring  xei|Au>vot  OVTO?. 

them  to  receive  back  their  exiles,  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  13.    to  tlSux; 

and  to  cast  out  the  assassins Pelo-  Stt,  el  uTpatTjYotT],  ).e;siav  ot  noXTtai, 

pidas    and    his    comrades.      It   is  ii>«  'AYTjoiXao?,   5nu>?  florjS^oete  TO!<; 

possible    that   the    Thebans    may  tupdvvon,  ^pa^iiaTo  r^  riXeinaps/oi. 

have  sent  to  try  the  possibility  of  Plntarch,  Agesil.  c.  24. 
escaping  Spartan  enmity ;  but  it  is 
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herself  with  Greek  despots  as  well  as  with  foreigners  to 
put  down  Grecian  freedom,  found  an  echo  even  in  Sparta 
herself.  Accordingly  Kleombrotus  the  other  king  of 
Sparta  took  the  command.  He  had  recently  succeeded 
his  brother  Agesipolis,  and  had  never  commanded  before. 

Kleombrotus  conducted  his  army  along  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth  through  Megara  to  Platgea,  cutting  B 
to  pieces   an  outpost  of  Thebans,  composed  xieombro- 
chiefly  of  the  prisoners  set  free  by  the  recent  tus  passes 
revolution,  who  had  been  placed  for  the  defence  Athenian 
of  the  intervening  mountain  pass.  From  Plataea  frontier- 
he  went  forward  to  Thespise,  and  from  thence  ^fn a_l 
to  Kynoskephalae  in  the  Theban  territory,  where  condemna- 
he  lay  encamped  for  sixteen  days;  after  which  J^^d^6 
he  retreated  to  Thespiae.    It  appears  that  he  niangener- 
did  nothing,  and  that  his  inaction  was  the  sub-  fa^r°£ad 
ject  of  much  wonder  in  his  army,  who  are  said  the  on- 
to have  even  doubted  whether  he  was  really  and  perjpri?£a°f 
earnestly  hostile  to  Thebes.  Perhaps  the  exiles, 
with  customary  exaggeration,  may  have  led  him  to  hope 
that  they  could  provoke  a  rising  in  Thebes,  if  he  would 
only  come  near.    At  any  rate  the  bad  weather  must  have 
been  a  serious  impediment  to  action;  since  in  his  march 
back  to  Peloponnesus  through  Kreusis  and  ^Egosthenae 
the  wind  blew  a  hurricane,  so  that  his  soldiers  could  not 
proceed  without  leaving  their  shields  and  coming  back 
afterwards  to  fetch  them,  Kleombrotus  did  not  quitBoeotia, 
however,  without  leaving  Sphodrias  as  harmost  at  Thespiee, 
with  one-third  of  the  entire  army,  and  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  to  employ  in  hiring  mercenaries  and  acting 
vigorously  against  the  Thebans. ' 

The  army  of  Kleombrotus,  in  its  march  from  Megara  to 
Platsea,  had  passed  by  the  skirts  of  Attica;  causing  so 
much  alarm  to  the  Athenians,  that  they  placed  Chabrias 
with  a  body  of  peltasts,  to  guard  their  frontier  and  the 
neighbouring  road  through  Eleutherae  into  Boeotia.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  Lacedaemonian  army  had  touched 
Attica  (now  no  longer  guarded  by  the  lines  of  Corinth,  as 
in  the  war  between  394  and  389  B.C.)  since  the  retirement 
of  King  Pausanias  in  404  B.C.;  furnishing  a  proof  of  the 
exposure  of  the  country,  such  as  to  revive  in  the  Athenian 
mind  all  the  terrible  recollections  of  Dekeleia  and  the 

>  Xen.  Hftllen.  v.  4,  16-18 
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Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  during  the  first  prevalence  of 
this  alarm — and  seemingly  while  Kleombrotus  was  still 
with  his  army  at  Thespiae  or  Kynoskephalse,  close  on  the 
Athenian  frontier — that  three  Lacedaemonian  envoys, 
Etymokles  and  two  others,  arrived  at  Athens  to  demand 
satisfaction  for  the  part  taken  by  the  two  Athenian 
generals  and  the  Athenian  volunteers,  in  concerting  and 
aiding  the  enterprise  of  Pelopidas  and  his  comrades. 
So  overpowering  was  the  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  to 
avoid  giving  offence  to  Sparta,  that  these  two  generals 
were  both  of  them  accused  before  the  Dikastery.  The  first 
of  them  was  condemned  and  executed;  the  second,  pro- 
fiting by  this  warning  (since,  pursuant  to  the  psephism  of 
Kannonus,  *  the  two  would  be  put  on  trial  separately), 
escaped,  and  a  sentence  of  banishment  was  passed  against 
him.2  These  two  generals  had  been  unquestionably  guilty 
of  a  grave  abuse  of  their  official  functions.  They  had 
brought  the  state  into  public  hazard,  not  merely  without 
consulting  the  senate  or  assembly,  but  even  without  taking 
the  sense  of  their  own  board  of  Ten.  Nevertheless  the 
severity  of  the  sentence  pronounced  indicates  the  alarm, 
as  well  as  the  displeasure,  of  the  general  body  of  Athenians; 
while  it  served  as  a  disclaimer  in  fact,  if  not  in  form,  of  all 
political  connection  with  Thebes.3 

1  See  above  in  this  History,  Ch.  horror,  or  abomination— ein  Greul- 
Ixiv.  about  the  pgephism  of  Kan-  gericht."  Rehdantz  (Vitae  Iphi- 
nonng.  Gratis,  Chabriie,  Ac.  p.  44,  45)  says 

»Xen.Hellen.v.  4,  19;  Plutarch,  -"Quid?    quia    invasionem  Lace- 

T>  i  •  i  n  dsemoniorum  vlderant  in  Boeotiam 
Jreiopid.  c.  14. 

factam  esse,  non  puduit  eoa,  dam- 

Xenophon    mention,    the    Lace-  nftre  imperatoreg  quorum  facta  suia 

damoman  envoys  at  Athens,    but     decretis  COmProbaverant?» 

does  not  expressly   say  that  they  UJ            hanc   <H<M>   facinoris    ex. 

were   sent   to   demand    reparation  cusationem  habebimtl8:  Eebug  qn!e 

for  the  conduct   of  these  two  gen-  a  Thebanig  agebantur  (i.  e.  by  the 

erals    or    of     the    volunteers.     I  propogition8  oftheThebans  seeking 

cannot  doubt  however  that  the  fact  e  ftom  g              and   trying  to 

was  so;    for  ,n  those  times  there  enrolled  as  her  allies-alleged 

were  no  resident  envoys-none  but  by  Isokrat6     whlch  t  have  noticed 

envoys  sent  on  special  missions.  above  &g  being>  fn  my  jadgement) 

*  The  trial  and  condemnation  of  very    inaccurately    recorded)    co- 

these  two  generals    has   served   as  gnitis,   Athenienses,     quo    enixitts 

the  ground-work  for  harsh  reproach  subvenerant,  eo  majore  pcenitentia 

against   the  Athenian    democracy,  perculsi   sunt Bed    tantum 

Wachsmuth    (Hellen.    Alterth.    i.  abfuit  ut  sibimet  irascerentur,  ut, 

p.  654)  denounces  it  as  "a  judicial  e  more  Atheniensium,   punirentur 
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Even  before  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  had  quitted 
Athens,  however,  an  incident,  alike  sudden  and  memorable, 


gut  perfererant  id  quod  turn  populus 
ezoptaverat." 

The  censures  of  Wachsmutb,  Beh- 
dantz,  Ac.  assume  as  a  matter  of 
fact,— 1.  That  the  Athenians  had 
passed  a  formal  vote  in  the  public 
assembly  to  send  assistance  to 
Thebes,  under  two  generals,  who 
accordingly  went  out  in  command 
of  the  army  and  performed  their 
instructions.  2.  That  the  Athenians, 
becoming  afterwards  repentant  or 
terrified,  tried  and  condemned  these 
two  generals  for  having  executed 
the' commission  entrusted  to  them. 

I  h«ve  already  shown  grounds 
(in  a  previous  note)  for  believing 
that  the  first  of  these  affirmations 
is  incorrect ;  the  second,  as  depend- 
ent on  it,  will  therefore  be  in- 
correct also. 

These  authors  here  appear  to  me 
to  single  out  a  portion  of  each  of 
the  two  inconsistent  narratives  of 
Xenophon  and  Uiodorus,  and  blend 
them  together  in  a  way  which 
contradicts  both. 

Thus,  they  take  from  Diodorus 
the  allegation,  that  the  Athenians 
sent  to  Thebes  by  public  vote  a 
large  army,  which  fought  along 
with  the  Thebans  against  the  Kad- 
meia— an  allegation,  which  not 
only  is  not  to  be  found  in  Xeno- 
phon,  but  which  bis  narrative 
plainly,  though  indirectly,  ex- 
cludes. 

Next,  they  take  from  Xenophon 
the  allegation,  that  the  Athenians 
tried  and  condemned  the  two  gen- 
erals who  were  accomplices  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Mellon  against  the 
Tbeban  rulers— t«i»  Juo  ctpaTTjfu), 
ot  j'j.r.rijris^/-,*  irti  tou  Mt>./u>v'>« 
•*i  TOO<  Ktpi  AcovttdSip  tr.avdrra  31  * 
(v.  4,  19).  Now  the  mention  of 
these  two  generals  follows  natu- 
rally and  consistently  in  Xenophon. 


He  had  before  told  us  that  there 
were  two  out  of  the  Athenian 
generals,  who  both  assisted  under- 
hand in  organizing  the  plot,  and 
afterwards  went  with  the  volun- 
teers to  Thebes.  But  it  cannot  be 
fitted  on  to  the  narrative  of  Dio- 
dorus, who  never  says  a  word  about 
this  condemnation  ly  the  Athenians 
—nor  ever  mentions  any  two  Athe- 
nian generals,  at  all.  He  tells  us 
that  the  Athenian  army  which  went 
to  Thebes  was  commanded  by 
Demophon ;  he  notices  no  colleague 
whatever.  He  says  in  general 
words,  that  the  conspiracy  was 
organized  "with  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians"  (a'JVEiciXaf)o|jitvu>v 
'ASrjyaitov);  not  saying  a  word  about 
any  two  generals  as  especially 
active. 

"\Vachsmuth  and  Behdantz  take 
it  for  granted,  most  gratuitously, 
that  these  two  condemned  generals 
(mentioned  by  Xenophon  and  not 
by  Diodorus)  are  identical  with 
Demophon  and  another  colleague, 
commanders  of  an  army  which  went 
out  by  public  vote  (mentioned  by 
Diodorus  and  not  by  Xenophon). 

The  narratives  of  Xenophon  and 
Diodorus  (as  I  have  before  observed) 
are  distinct  and  inconsistent  with 
each  other.  We  have  to  make  our 
option  between  them.  I  adhere  to 
that  of  Xenophon,  for  reasons  pre- 
viously given.  Butif  any  one  prefers 
that  of  Diodorus,  he  ought  then  to 
reject  altogether  the  story  of  the 
condemnation  of  the  two  Athenian 
generals  (who  nowhere  appear  in 
Diodorvs),  and  to  suppose  that 
Xeiiophon  was  misinformed  upon 
that  point,  as  upon  the  other  facts 
of  the  cate. 

That  the  two  Athenian  generals 
(assuming  the  Xenophontic  nar- 
rative as  true)  should  be  tried  and 
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completely  altered  the  Athenian  temper.  The  Lace- 
B.C.  378.  dsemonian  harmostSphodrias  (whomKleombro- 
Attempt  of  tus  had  left  at  Thespise  to  prosecute  the  war 
fram'rbes  aga*nst  Thebes),  being  informed  that  Peiraeus 
pis  to  sur-  on  its  land-side  was  without  gates  or  night- 
prise  the  watch — since  there  was  no  suspicion  of  attack — 
by  alight-  conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  it  by  a  night- 
march.  He  march  from  Thespiae.  and  thus  of  mastering  at 

fails.  ,       ,,  ,=>, 

one  stroke  the  commerce,  the  wealth,  and  the 
naval  resources  of  Athens.  Putting  his  troops  under 
march  one  evening  after  an  early  supper,  he  calculated  on 
reaching  the  Peiraeus  the  next  morning  before  day-light. 
But  his  reckoning  proved  erroneous.  Morning  overtook 
him  when  he  had  advanced  no  farther  than  the  Thriasian 
plain  near  Eleusis;  from  whence,  as  it  was  useless  to  pro- 
ceed farther,  he  turned  back  and  retreated  to  Thespiae; 
not,  however,  without  committing  various  acts  of  plunder 
against  the  neighbouring  Athenian  residents. 

This  plan  against  Peiraeus  appears  to  have  been  not 
Different  ill-conceived.  Had  Sphodrias  been  a  man  com- 
cpnstruc-  petent  to  organise  and  execute  movements  as 
upcm  tMs  rapid  as  those  of  Brasidas,  there  is  no  reason 
attempt  why  it  might  not  have  succeeded;  in  which  case 
The1  char?  *he  whole  face  of  the  war  would  have  been 
acter  of  changed,  since  the  Lacedaemonians,  if  once 
ias'  masters  of  Peiraeus,  both  could  and  would  have 
maintained  the  place.  But  it  was  one  of  those  injustices, 

punished,  when  the  consequences  exceedingly   cruel.     According  to 

of  their  unauthorised   proceeding  Diodorus,   these  officers  had  done 

were   threatening    to    come    with  everything  which  brave  men  could 

severity  upon  Athens— appears  to  do;  they  had  resisted  a  longtime, 

me    neither   improbable    nor    un-  repelled   many  attacks,   and  were 

reasonable.  Those  who  are  shocked  only  prevented  from  farther  holding 

by   the   severity   of  the  sentence,  out    by    a    mutiny    among    their 

will  do  well  to  read  the  remarks  garrison. 

which  the  Lacedaemonian  envoys  Here  again,  we  see  the  superiority 
make  (Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  23)  on  of  the  narrative  ofXenophon  over 
the  conduct  of  Sphodrias.  that  of  Diodorus.  According  to  the 
To  turn  from  one  severe  sentence  former,  these  Lacedemonian  corn- 
to  another— whoever  believes  the  manders  surrendered  the  Kadmeia 
narrative  of  Diodorus  in  preference  without  any  resistance  at  all.  Their 
to  that  ofXenophon,  ought  to  re-  condemnation,  like  that  of  the  two 
gard  the  execution  of  those  two  Athenian  generals,  becomes  a 
Lacedaemonian  commanders  who  matter  easy  to  understand  and 
surrendered  the  Kadmeia  as  explain. 
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which  no  one  ever  commends  until  it  has  been  success- 
fully consummated — "consilium — quod  non  potest  laudari 
nisi  peractum." l  As  it  failed,  it  has  been  considered,  by 
critics  as  well  as  by  contemporaries,  not  merely  as  a  crime 
but  as  a  fault,  and  its  author  Sphodrias  as  a  brave  man, 
but  singularly  weak  and  hot-headed.2  Without  admitting 
the  full  extent  of  this  censure,  we  may  see  that  his  present 
aggression  grew  out  of  an  untoward  emulation  of  the 
glory  which  Phrebidas,  in  spite  of  the  simulated  or  transient 
displeasure  of  his  countrymen,  had  acquired  by  seizing 
the  Kadmeia.  That  Sphodrias  received  private  instructions 
from  Kleombrotus  (as  Diodorus  states)  is  not  sufficiently 
proved;  while  the  suspicion,  intimated  by  Xenophon  as 
being  abroad,  that  he  was  wrought  upon  by  secret  emis- 
saries and  bribes  from  his  enemies  the  Thebans,  for  the 
purpose  of  plunging  Athens  into  war  with  Sparta,  is 
altogether  improbable  :3  and  seems  merely  an  hypothesis 


«  Tacit.  Higtor.  i.  38. 

Compare  (in  Plutarch,  Anton. 
c.  32)  the  remark  of  Sextns  Pompey 
to  his  captain  Menas,  when  the 
latter  asked  hia  permission  to  cut 
the  cables  of  the  ship,  while  Octa- 
viui  and  Antony  were  dining  on 
board,  and  to  seize  their  persons 
—"I  cannot  permit  any  such  thing; 
but  yon  ought  to  have  done  it 
without  asking  my  permission." 
A  reply  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Khakspeare's  Antony  andCleopatra. 

*  Kallistbenes,  Frag.  2,  ed.  Didot, 
apud  Harpokration.  v.  2?o!piz<; 
Diodor.  xv.  29  ;  Plutarch,  Pelopidas, 
c.  14;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24.  The 
miscalculation  of  Spbodrias  as  to 
the  time  necessary  for  his  march 
to  Peirteus  is  not  worse  than  other 
mistakes  which  Polybius  (in  a  very 
instructive  discourse,  ix.  12,  20, 
seemingly  extracted  from  his  lost 
commentaries  on  Tactics)  recounts 
as  having  been  committed  by 
various  other  able  commanders. 

•  rUi9o'J9i    tov    r»    T»U    6»onta!< 


u>t  unu>*TtutTo  —  Xenoph.  Hellen.  v. 
4,  20  ;  Diodor.  xv.  29  ;  Plutarch,  Pelo- 


pid.  c.  14;  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  24,  25. 

Diodorus  affirms  private  orders 
from  Kleombrotus  to  Sphodrias. 

In  rejecting  the  suspicion  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon — that  it  was 
the  Theban  leaders  who  instigated 
and  bribed  Sphodrias— we  may  re- 
mark—I. That  the  plan  might 
very  possibly  have  succeeded;  and 
its  success  would  have  been  ruinous 
to  the  Thobans.  Had  they  been 
the  instigators,  they  would  not 
have  failed  to  give  notice  of  it  at 
Athens  at  the  same  time ;  which 
they  certainly  did  not  do.  2.  That 
if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  punished 
Sphodrias,  no  war  would  have 
ensued.  Now  every  man  would  have 
predicted,  that  assuming  the  scheme 
to  fail,  they  certainly  would  punish 
him.  3.  The  strong  interest  taken 
by  Agestlaus  afterwards  in  the 
fate  of  Sphodrias,  and  the  high 
encomium  which  he  passed  on  the 
general  character  of  the  latter— are 
quite  consistent  with  a  belief  on 
his  part  that  Sphodrias  (like  Phce- 
bidas)  may  have  done  wrong 
towards  a  foreign  city  from  over 
ambition  in  the  service  of  bis 
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suggested  by  the  consequences  of  the  act — which  were 
such,  that  if  his  enemies  had  bribed  him,  he  could  not  have 
served  them  better. 

The  presence  of  Sphodrias  and  his  army  in  the 
Thriasian  plain  was  communicated  shortly  after 
daybreak  at  Athens,  where  it  excited  no  less 
terror  than  surprise.  Every  man  instantly  put 


Alarm  and 
wrath  pro- 
duced at 

the  attempt   himself  under  arms  for  defence;  but  news  soon 
of  Spho-       arrived  that  the  invader  had  retired.     When 

drias.     The 
Lacedae- 
monian 
envoys  at 
Athens 
seized,  but 
dismissed. 


thus  reassured,  the  Athenians  passed  from  fear 
to  indignation.  The  Lacedaemonian  envoys, 
who  were  lodging  at  the  house  of  Kallias  the 
proxenus  of  Sparta,  were  immediately  put  under 
arrest  and  interrogated.  But  all  three  affirmed 
that  they  were  not  less  astonished,  and  not  less  exasperated, 
by  the  march  of  Sphodrias  than  the  Athenians  themselves; 
adding,  by  way  of  confirmation,  that  had  they  been  really 
privy  to  any  design  of  seizing  the  Peirseus,  they  would 
have  taken  care  not  to  let  themselves  be  found  in  the  city, 
and  in  their  ordinary  lodging  at  the  house  of  the  proxenus, 
where  of  course  their  persons  would  be  at  once  seized. 
They  concluded  by  assuring  the  Athenians,  that  Sphodrias 
would  not  only  be  indignantly  disavowed,  but  punished 
capitally,  at  Sparta.  And  their  reply  was  deemed  so  satis- 
factory, that  they  were  allowed  to  depart;  while  an 
Athenian  embassy  was  sent  toSparta  to  demand  the  punish- 
ment of  the  offending  general. l 

The  Ephors  immediately  summoned  Sphodrias  home 
to  Sparta,  to  take  his  trial  on  a  capital  charge. 
So  much  did  he  himself  despair  of  his  case,  that 
he  durst  not  make  his  appearance;  while  the 
general  impression  was,  both  at  Sparta  and 
elsewhere,  that  he  would  certainly  be  con- 
demned. Nevertheless,  though  thus  absent  and 
undefended,  he  was  acquitted,  purely  through 
private  favour  and  esteem  for  his  general 
character.  He  was  of  the  party  ofKleombrotus, 


Trial  of 
Spbodrias 
at  Sparta. 
He  is 
acquitted, 
greatly 
through 
the  private 
favour  and 
sympathies 
of  Agesi- 
laus. 


country.  But  if  Agesilaus  (who 
detested  the  Thebans  beyond  mea- 
sure) had  believed  that  Sphodrias 
was  acting  under  the  influence  of 
bribes  from  them,  he  would  not 
merely  have  been  disposed  to  let 
justice  take  its  course,  but  would 
have  approved  and  promoted  the 


condemnation. 

On  a  previous  occasion  (Hellen. 
iii.  5,  3)  Xenophon  had  imputed  to 
the  Thebans  a  similar  refinement 
of  stratagem;  seemingly  with  just 
as  little  cause. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22;  Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  24. 
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so  that  all  the  friends  of  that  prince  espoused  his  cause  as 
a  matter  of  course.  But  as  he  was  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Agesilaus,  his  friends  dreaded  that  the  latter  would 
declare  against  him,  and  bring  ahout  his  condemnation. 
Nothing  saved  Sphodrias  except  the  peculiar  intimacy 
between  his  son  Kleonymus  and  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus.  The  mournful  importunity  of  Archidamus 
induced  Agesilaus,  when  this  important  cause  was  brought 
before  the  senate  of  Sparta,  to  put  aside  his  judicial  con- 
viction and  give  his  vote  in  the  following  manner — "To  be 
sure,  Sphodrias  is  guilty;  upon  that  there  cannot  be  two 
opinions.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  put  to  death  a  man 
like  him,  who,  as  boy,  youth,  and  man,  has  stood  un- 
blemished in  all  Spartan  honour.  Sparta  cannot  part  with 
soldiers  like  Sphodrias."1  The  friends  of  Agesilaus, 
following  this  opinion  and  coinciding  with  those  of  Kleom- 
brotus,  ensured  a  favourable  verdict.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that  Etymokles  himself,  who  as  envoy  at  Athens  had 
announced  as  a  certainty  that  Sphodrias  would  be  put  to 
death — as  senator  and  friend  of  Agesilaus  voted  for  his 
acquittal.2 

This  remarkable  incident  (which  comes  to  us  from  a 
witness  not  merely  philo-Laconian,  but  also   comparison 
personally  intimate  with  Agesilaus)  shows  how   °f  Spartan 
powerfully  the  course  of  justice  at  Sparta  was   Athenian 
overruled    by  private  sympathy  and  interests —   procedure, 
especially  those  of  the  two  kings.    It  especially  illustrates 
what  has  been  stated  in  a  former  chapter  respecting  the 
oppressions  exercised  by  the  Spartan  harmosts  and  the 
dekadarchies,  for  which  no  redress  was  attainable  at  Sparta. 
Here  was  a  case  where  not  only  the  guilt  of  Sphodrias 
stood  confessed,  but  in  which  also  his  acquittal  was  sure 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   v.  4.  32.    'Exewoc  tions     between     Kleonymus     and 

71    CAfTiaiXao;)    itpoc    navrac    £aoi<  Archidamus,     and    the    appeal     of 

SvtUixtoti,  taut*  ).<TII-     M/)  icixztv  Archidamug    to    his    father.      The 

ttii    2?o$pta-«    d?'Jv3Tov  tltii-   ?3Tt;  statement  bag  all  the  air  of  bein« 

(it/Tot,  r.aU  Tt  <!>v  xai  noiSiixoc  *»i  derived  from  personal  knowledge, 

7|P«iw»  iti-rta  TaxaXa  TIOKJUV  SuttXtat,  and    nothing   but  the  fear  of    pro- 

•/i'>.i-<,i  ttcji  -','.',~i-.',t  4-<Spa  dvoxttv-  lixity  hinders  me  from  giving  it  in 

•»6vaf     TT)-*    Top    2*aptT)v    TOio'inov  full. 

8«io4n  9Tp3Tiu>Tu>v.  Compare  Plutarch,   Agesilaus,  o. 

Xenophon      explains     at     some  25;  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

length    (v.  4,  26-33)  and  in   a  very  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  22-32. 
interesting  manner,  both  the  rcla- 
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to  be  followed  by  a  war  with  Athens.  If,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, the  Athenian  demand  for  redress  was  over- 
ruled by  the  favour  of  the  two  kings,  what  chance  was  there 
of  any  justice  to  the  complaint  of  a  dependent  city  or  an 
injured  individual  against  the  harmost?  The  contrast  between 
Spartan  and  Athenian  proceeding  is  also  instructive.  Only 
a  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  condemned,  at  the 
instance  of  Sparta,  their  two  generals  who  had  without 
authority  lent  aid  to  the  Theban  exiles.  In  so  doing,  the 
Athenian  dikastery  enforced  the  law  against  clear  official 
misconduct — and  that,  too,  in  a  case  where  their  sym- 
pathies went  along  with  the  act,  though  their  fear  of  a 
war  with  Sparta  was  stronger.  But  the  most  important 
circumstance  to  note  is,  that  at  Athens  there  is  neither 
private  influence,  nor  kingly  influence,  capable  of  over- 
ruling the  sincere  judicial  conscience  of  a  numerous  and 
independent  dikastery. 

The  result  of  the  acquittal  of  Sphodrias  must  have 
B.C.  378.  been  well  known  beforehand  to  all  parties  at 
The  Athe-  Sparta.  Even  by  the  general  voice  of  Greece, 
mans  de-  the  sentence  was  denounced  as  iniquitous. l  But 
agaainsTar  the  Athenians,  who  had  so  recently  given 
Sparta  and  strenuous  effect  to  the  remonstrances  of  Sparta 
alliance  against  their  own  generals,  were  stung  by  it  to 
with  the  quick;  and  only  the  more  stung,  in  conse- 

quence of  the  extraordinary  compliments  to 
Sphodrias  on  which  the  acquittal  was  made  to  turn.  They 
immediately  contracted  hearty  alliance  with  Thebes,  and 
made  vigorous  preparations  for  war  against  Sparta  both 
by  land  and  sea.  After  completing  the  fortifications  of 
Peiraeus,  so  as  to  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  any  future 
attempt,  they  applied  themselves  to  the  building  of  new 
ships  of  war  and  to  the  extension  of  their  naval  ascend- 
ency at  the  expense  of  Sparta.2 

From  this  moment,  a  new  combination  began  in 
Grecian  politics.  The  Athenians  thought  the  moment 
favourable  to  attempt  the  construction  of  a  new  confeder- 
acy, analogous  to  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  formed  a 
century  before;  the  basis  on  which  had  been  ultimately 
reared  the  formidable  Athenian  empire,  lost  at  the  close 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Towards  such  construction 
there  was  so  far  a  tendency,  that  Athens  had  already  a 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  24.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4.  34-63. 
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small  body  of  maritime  allies;    while    rhetors   like    Iso- 
krates  (in  his  Panegyrical  Discourse,  published 
two  years  before)  had  been  familiarising   the   0fXAthens 
public  mind  with  larger  ideas.    But  the  enter-  to  form  a 
prise  was  now  pressed  with  the  determination  and   ^^  "**'" 
vehemence  of  men  smarting  under  recent  insult,   federacy, 
The  Athenians  had  good  ground  to  build  upon ;  confed- 
since,  while  the  discontent  against  the  ascendency  eracy  of 
of  Sparta  was  widely  spread,  the  late  revolution  x^ebes 
in  Thebes  had  done  much  to  lessen  that  senti-  enrolls  hei- 
ment   of    fear    upon  which    such    ascendency 
chiefly  rested.     To  Thebes,  the  junction  with 
Athens  was  pre-eminently  welcome,  and  her  leaders  gladly 
enrolled  their  city  as  a  constituent  member  of  the  new 
confederacy.  >  They  cheerfully  acknowledged  the  presidency 
of  Athens — reserving  however,  tacitly  or  expressly,  their 
own  rights  as  presidents  of  the  Boeotian  federation,  as  soon 
as  that  could  be  reconstituted;  which  reconstitution  was 
at  this  moment  desirable  even  for  Athens,  seeing  that  the 
Boeotian  towns  were  now  dependent  allies  of  Sparta  under 
harmosts  and  oligarchies. 

The  Athenians  next  sent  envoys   round  to  the  prin- 
cipal islands  and  maritime  cities  in  the  JDgean,  Athens 
inviting  all  of  them  to  an  alliance  on  equal  and  sends 
honourable  terms.     The  principles  were  in  the   envoys  to 
main  the  same  as  those  upon  which  the  Con-   the  islands 
federacy  of  Delos  had  been  formed  against  the  ^getm. 
Persians,  almost  a  century  before.     It  was  pro-  Liberal 
posed  that  a  congress  of  deputies  should  meet  at  ^^j^eii* 
Athens,  one  from  each  city,  small  as  well  as  great,  the  new 
each  with  one  vote;  that  Athens  should  be  pre-  erac'y^s 
sident, yet  each  individual    city   autonomous;   formed. 
that  a  common  fund  should  be  raised,  with  a  ^ans^ror- 
common  naval  force,  through  assessment  imposed  many  re- 
by  this  congress  upon  each,  and  applied  as  the   pj^entiomi 
same  authority  might  prescribe;  the  general  to  their  lost 
purpose  being  defined  to  be,  maintenance  of  £utPof tle" 
freedom  and  security  from  foreign  aggression,  to  Attica,  and 
each  confederate,  by  the  common  force  of  all.  ^fta^n  *° 
Care  was  taken  to  banish  as  much  as  possible  from  future 
those  associations   of  tribute    and  subjection  Kleruchie» 

1  Xen.  Hellon.  T.  4,  34;  Xen.  Do    (Plataic.)  i.  20,  23,  37;  Diodor.  xv. 
Vectigal.  r.  7,    Iiokrat6»,  Or.  xiv.    29. 
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which  rendered  the  recollection  of  the  former  Athenian 
empire  unpopular.1  And  as  there  were  many  Athenian 
citizens,  who,  during  those  times  of  supremacy,  had  been 
planted  out  as  kleruchs  or  outsettlers  in  various  dependen- 
cies, but  had  been  deprived  of  their  properties  at  the  close 
of  the  war — it  was  thought  necessary  to  pass  a  formal 
decree,2  renouncing  and  barring  all  revival  of  these 


1  The  contribution  was  now  called 

ouvTaJi?,  not  oopo?:  see  Isokrates, 
De  Pace,  s.  37-46;  Plutarch,  Pho- 
kion,  c.  7 ;  Harpokration  v.  2uvTa£i<. 
Plutarch,  De  Fortunfk  Athen.  p. 
351.  loo'Jirjtpov  auTOi?  TYJV  'EXXdSa 

1  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  s. 
47.  Kai  T<I)v  (lev  XTV)(xdTu>v  TU)V 
u|xETepu)v  auTiJuv  diceoTTjTe, 

OTTJV  itoiTJaat,  <Sc. 

Diodor.  xv.  2%  29.  'E'^Tjtpijjarro 
8s  xai  Td<;  Ye*°Mva<:  xXrjpou- 
^iac  d  it  oxaTaoT^  jat  TOI«  Ttpo- 
Ttpov  xuptoti;  YSTOVOJI>  lta* 
v6[j.ov  IQsvTO  |xyj8sva  Ttbv  'A8r]-jaiujv 

YEUOpYSlV   EXTOC   T7^4   'ATTIX^.     Aid  8s 

[xsvot  TTJV  itapd  TOI?  EXXrjaiv  euvoiav, 
ioXuPOT£Pav     enoiTjaavTO     TTJV     i8iav 

Isokrates  and  Diodorus  speak 
loosely  of  this  vote,  in  language 
which  might  make  us  imagine  that 
it  was  one  of  distinct  restitution, 
giving  back  property  actually  en- 
joyed. But  the  Athenians  had  never 
actually  regained  the  outlying 
private  property  lost  at  the  close 
of  the  war,  though  they  had  much 
desired  it,  and  had  cherished  hopes 
that  a  favourable  turn  of  circum- 
stances might  enable  them  to  effect 
the  recovery.  As  the  recovery,  if 
effected,  would  be  at  the  cost  of 
those  whom  they  were  now  solicit- 
ing as  allies,  the  public  and  formal 
renunciation  of  such  rights  was  a 
measure  of  much  policy,  and  con- 
tributed greatly  to  appease  un- 
easiness in  the  islands  ;  though  in 


point  of  fact  nothing  was  given 
up  except  rights  to  property  not 
really  enjoyed. 

An  Inscription  has  recently  been 
discovered  at  Athens,  recording 
the  original  Athenian  decree,  of 
which  the  main  provisions  are 
mentioned  in  my  text.  It  bears 
date  in  the  archonship  of  Nausini- 
kus.  It  stands  with  the  restorations 
of  M.  Boeckh  (fortunately  a  por- 
tion of  it  has  been  found  in  toler- 
ably good  preservation),  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  new  edition  of 
his  work  —  "Ueber  die  Staatshaus- 
haltung  der  Athener  —  Verbesse- 
rungen  und  Nachtrage  zu  den  drei 
Banden  der  Staatshaushaltung  der 
Athener,  "  p.  xx. 

'Aito  8s  Nauaivtxc/'J  ap^ovro?  (ii) 
e£eivai  (A^TS  iSia  (XT^TE  6r,[Aoaio  'A97)- 


[isviu,  (jn^Te  aXXip  tpojtfp  fx7)8evt.  'Eav 
8e  tn  uiv^tai  7)  xTa-cat  ij  Tt9ir)Tai 
•tpo7!(jj  6T«)Jouv,  tjelvat  T<J>  3ooXo|jisvi(j 
TUJV  aufifia^tuv  9^vat  itpo;  too?  ouve- 
8pou?  T(I)v  o'jfijjia/tuv.  Oi  8s  o'iveSpoi 
ano-  -(xevoi  aKoSovTiov  [TO  jxev  ^](iiau  • 
iu>  (p^vavTi,  TO  8s  a[XXo  xotv]6v 
eoTto  T(bv  au|A(iaxu>v.  'Eav  8g  TI<;  [ITQ] 
eurl  7toXe|ji<u  eitl  TOO?  notTjuotfisvouc 
Tj)v  uufijAayiotv,  TJ  xaTa  7^v  7)  xaTa 
flaXaaaav,  porj9Eiv  'A8v)vaiou<;  xat  TOU? 
aujifiayoui;  TOOTOI?  xai  xaTa  Y^v  xai 
xaTa  SdXaotjav  navtl  aSsvsi  xaTa  TO 
OUVBTOV.  'Eav  8s  Tt?  SITCT)  i]  S7tt'|ir)- 
91015,  •>]  ap)ru)v  r)  ISitoTTi?,  jiapa  To8s 
TO  (j/rjtpi!j(j.a,  (bi;  XOEIV  ti  Sei  TUJV  ev 
TcpSs  T^J  '{ir((pl(j[AaTt  sipTijjiEvuJv,  6i:ap- 
XETIO  |j.£v  auTip  aTi|Ji';j  sivai,  xai  T<X 
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suspended  rights.  It  was  farther  decreed  that  hence- 
forward no  Athenian  should  on  any  preteace  hold  property, 
either  in  house  or  land,  in  the  territory  of  any  one  of  the 
confederates;  neither  by  purchase,  nor  as  security  for 
money  lent,  nor  by  any  other  mode  of  acquisition.  Any 
Athenian  infringing  this  law  was  rendered  liable  to  be 
informed  against  before  the  synod;  who,  on  proof  of  the 
fact,  were  to  deprive  him  of  the  property  —  half  of  it  going 
to  the  informer,  half  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  con- 
federacy. 

Such  were  the  liberal  principles  of  confederacy  now 
proposed  by  Athens  —  who,  as  a  candidate  for  _ 

J    i      •    i  ie  j         j    •      L     vi       xi_       Envoys 

power,  was  straightforward  and  just,  like  the   sent  round 
Herodotean  Deiokes  '  —  and  formally  ratified,  as   J^cbVbrias 
well  by  the  Athenians  as  by  the  general  voice   Timotheus' 
of  the  confederate  deputies  assembled  within  Kaiiistra- 
their  walls.     The  formal  decree  and  compact 
of  alliance  was  inscribed  on  a  stone  column  and  placed  by 
the  side  of  the  statue  of  ZeusEleutherius  or  the  Liberator  ; 
a  symbol,   of  enfranchisement  from  Sparta  accomplished, 
as  well  as  of  freedom  to  be  maintained  against  Persia  and 
other  enemies.2     Periodical  meetings  of  the  confederate 


a&TOu  5r(aoats  &3TU>  mi  Tijc  The  Inscription  itself  directs  such 

Otou  TO  (TtiStxatov    xal   xpivio9u>  iv  list  to  be  recorded  —  etc  82  TTJV  OTT,- 

'A97jvatoi«    xai     toi«    ouji.u.'iyoit    <bt  Xr)v  TOIUTTJV  dviYpa9£tv  TU>-(  TE  ouaiov 

itaXuux  TTJV  ou(i(j.3y_iiv.    Zrj|it«-j'JvTu>v  noXeiuv  oy(x(xoyi8ujv  TO  6v6(i3Ta,   xai 

8i  OUTOV   QavoTt})  fj  90713    Zr.rj'j  'A9T)-  ^TH  5v  aXXrj  a6pp.3/oc  Y'T'"l'tai' 

vaioi  xal  ot  oujxix7-/oi  xpaToOai.    'Edv  Unfortunately  M.  Boeokli  has  not 

8t    8i,iT'|)    Ti|Mq9g,    («.r)    Ti<p^TU>    iv  annexed  this  list,  which  moreover 

T^  'ATTIX^   |f»)8i  i<  TTQ   TU>V  oujipid-  phe  states   to  have  been  preserved 

/iuv.  only    in    a  very  partial    and    frag- 

Then    follows    a  direction,    that  mentary    condition.      He    notices 

the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  of  Five  only,  as  contained  in  it,  the  towns 

Hundred  shall  inscribe   the  decree  of  Poieessa    and    Korft-us    in    tin- 

on  a  column   of  stone,   and   place  island    of  Keos  —  and   Antissa   and 

it  by   the   side    of   the    statue    of  Eresns    in    Lesbos;    all    four    a* 

Zens  Eleutherius;    with   orders  to  autonomous  communities. 

the  Treasurers,    of  the  Goddess   to  '  Herodot.  i.  OR.      '0   6t,    ota    5/j 

disburse    sixty   drachmas    for  'the  |xvfu>|A.tvo«  ip/v'i  M«  "•  xa>  Sixaioc 

cost  of  so  doing.  ^v. 

It  appears  that  there  Is  annexed  *  This  is  the  sentiment  connected 

to  this  Inscription   a  list   of  such  with    Zi-j<  'Drj'Jtptoc—  Pamanias, 

cities    as   had    already   joined   the  the  victor  of  Plattca,  offers  to  Zens 

confederacy,  together  with  certain  Eleutherius  a  solemn  sacrifice  and 

other  names  added  afterwards,    of  thanksgiving  immediately  after  the 

cities   which  joined  subsequently,  battle,    in  the   agora   of  the  town 

VOL.  IX.  T 
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deputies  were  provided  to  be  held  (how  often  we  do  not 
know)  at  Athens,  and  the  synod  was  recognised  as  com- 
petent judge  of  all  persons,  even  Athenian  citizens,  charged 
with  treason  against  the  confederacy.  To  give  fuller 
security  to  the  confederates  generally,  it  was  provided  in 
the  original  compact,  that  if  any  Athenian  citizen  should 
either  speak,  or  put  any  question  to  the  vote,  in  the  Athe- 
nian assembly,  contrary  to  the  tenor  of  that  document — 
he  should  be  tried  before  the  synod  for  treason  ;  and  that, 
if  found  guilty,  he  might  be  condemned  by  them  to  the 
severest  punishment. 

Three  Athenian  leaders  stood  prominent  as  com- 
missioners in  the  first  organisation  of  the  confederacy,  and 
in  the  dealings  with  those  numerous  cities  whose  junction 
was  to  be  won  by  amicable  inducement — Chabrias,  Tirno- 
theus  son  of  Konon,  and  Kallistratus. »  The  first  of  the 
three  is  already  known  to  the  reader.  He  and  Iphikrates 
were  the  most  distinguished  warriors  whom  Athens  num- 
bered among  her  citizens.  But  not  having  been  engaged 
in  any  war,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.,  she 
had  had  no  need  of  their  services ;  hence  both  of  them  had 
been  absent  from  the  city  during  much  of  the  last  nine 
years,  and  Iphikrates  seems  still  to  have  been  absent.  At 
the  time  when  that  peace  was  concluded,  Iphikrates  was 
serving  in  the  Hellespont  and  Thrace,  Chabrias  with  Eva- 
goras  in  Cyprus ;  each  having  been  sent  thither  by  Athens 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  mercenary  peltasts.  Instead  of 
dismissing  their  troops,  and  returning  to  Athens  as  peaceful 
citizens,  it  was  not  less  agreeable  to  the  military  tastes  of 
these  generals  than  conducive  to  their  importance  and  their 
profit,  to  keep  together  their  bands,  and  to  take  foreign 
service.  Accordingly  Chabrias  had  continued  in  service 
first  in  Cyprus,  next  with  the  native  Egyptian  king  Akoris. 
The  Persians,  against  whom  he  served,  found  his  hostility 
so  inconvenient,  that  Pharnabazus  demanded  of  the  Athe- 
nians to  recall  him,  on  pain  of  the  Great  King's  dis- 
pleasure ;  and  requested  at  the  s'ame  time  that  Iphikrates 
might  be  sent  to  aid  the  Persian  satraps  in  organizing  a 
great  expedition  against  Egypt.  The  Athenians,  to  whom 
the  goodwill  of  Persia  was  now  of  peculiar  importance, 

(Thucyd.  ii.  71).    So  the  Syracusans     xi.  72)    and   Mseandrius   at  Samoa 
immediately  after  the  expulsion  of     (Herodot.  iii.  142). 
the    Geloniau    dynasty     (Diodor-  Diodor.  xv.  2J- 
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complied  on  both  points ;  recalled  Chabrias,  who  thus  be- 
came disposable  for  the  Athenian  service,  1  and  dispatched 
Iphikrates  to  take  command  along  with  the  Persians. 

Iphikrates,  since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  had  employed 
his  peltasts  in  the  service  of  the  kings  of  Thrace :    Service  of 
first  of  Seuthes,  near  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,   ipMkratas 

i.         •  j    j    •      J.T-  c         j.    •      i      i     ln  Thrace 

whom  he  aided  in  the  recovery  of  certain  lost   after  the 
dominions — next   of  Kotys,   whose   favour   he   peace  of 

j  ,       ,  Antalkidas. 

acquired,  and  whose  daughter  he  presently  mar-  He  marries 
ried.2  Not  only  did  he  enioy  great  scope  for  tha 

vi  j     i       j  J.T      U-L    j       daughter  of 

warlike  operations  and  plunder,  among  the  "but-  the  Thra- 
ter-eating  Thracians"3 — but  he  also  acquired,as   cian  prince 
dowry,  a  large  stock  of  such  produce  as  Thracian   acquires*11 

Erinces  had  at  their  disposal,  together  with  a   possession 
oon  even  more  important — a  seaport  village   °ifa*  8ear.a" 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus,  called  port,  Drys. 
Drys,  where  he  established  a  fortified  post,  and  got  together 
a  Grecian  colony  dependent  on  himself.4     Miltiades,  Alki- 
biades,  and  other  eminent  Athenians  had  done  the  same 
thing  before  him ;  though  Xenophon  had  refused  a  similar 


1  Diodor.  xv.  29. 

1  Cornel.  Nepos,  Iphicrates,  0.3; 
Chabrias,  c.  2,  3. 

•  Pee  an  interesting  Fragment 
(preserved  by  Athenaeus,  iv.  p.  131) 
of  the  eomedy  called  Protesilaus— 
by  the  Athenian  poet  Anazandrides 
(Meineke,  Comic.  Graec.  Frag.  iii. 
p.  182).  It  contains  a  curious  de- 
scription of  the  wedding  of  Iphi- 
krates with  the  daughter  of  Kotys 
in  Thrace;  enlivened  by  an  abun- 
dant banquet  and  copious  draughts 
of  wine  given  to  crowds  of  Thra- 
cians  in  the  market-place  — 

Stiitvttv   J'    dv8pa(    pooxupo- 


brazen  vessel*  as  large  ai  wine 
vats,  fall  of  broth—  Kotys  himself 
girt  round,  and  serving  the  broth 
in  a  golden  basin,  then  going  about 
to  taste  all  the  bowls  of  wine  and 
water  ready  mixed,  until  he  was 
himself  the  first  man  intoxicated. 
Iphik  rates  1  .-ought  from  Athens 


several  of  the  best  players  on  the 
harp  and  flute. 

The  distinction  between  the  butter 
eaten,  or  rubbed  on  the  skin,  by 
the  Thracians ,  and  the  olive-oil 
habitually  consumed  in  Greece, 
deserves  notice.  The  word  ayyjAtj- 
poxou-n  seems  to  indicate  the  ab- 
sence of  those  scented  unguents 
which,  at  the  banquet  of  Greeks, 
would  have  been  applied  to  the 
hair  of  the  guests,  giving  to  it  a 
shining  gloss  and  moisture.  It 
appears  that  the  Lacedaemonian 
women, however,  sometimes  anoint- 
ed themselves  with  butter,  and  not 
with  oil :  see  Plutarch,  adv.  Koloten, 
p.  1109  B. 

The  number  of  warlike  strata- 
gems in  Thrace,  ascribed  to  Iphi- 
krates by  I'nlyirmis  and  other 
Tactic  writers,  indicates  that  his 
exploits  there  were  renowned  as 
well  as  long-continued. 

4  Theopomp.  Fragm.  175,  ed. 
Didot;  Demosth.  cont.  Aristokrat. 
p.  CG4. 
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proposition  when  made  to  him  by  the  earlier  Seuthes.1 
Iphikrates  thus  became  a  great  man  in  Thrace,  yet  by  no 
means  abandoning  his  connection  with  Athens,  but  making 
his  position  in  each  subservient  to  his  importance  in  the 
other.  While  he  was  in  a  situation  to  favour  the  projects 
of  Athenian  citizens  for  mercantile  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tions in  the  Chersonese  and  other  parts  of  Thrace — he 
could  also  lend  the  aid  of  Athenian  naval  and  military  art, 
not  merely  to  princes  in  Thrace,  but  to  others  even  beyond 
those  limits — since  we  learn  that  Amyntas  king  of  Mace- 
donia became  so  attached  or  indebted  to  him  as  to  adopt 
him  for  his  son.2  When  sent  by  the  Athenians  to  Persia, 
at  the  request  of  Pharnabazus  (about  378  B.C.  apparently), 
Iphikrates  had  fair  ground  for  anticipating  that  a  career 
yet  more  lucrative  was  opening  before  him.3 


«  Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  2,  38;  vii. 
6,  8;  vii.  6,  43.  Xen.  Hellen.  i.  6, 
17;  Plutarch,  Alkibiad.  c.  36. 

See  also  a  striking  passage  (in 
Lysias,  Orat.  xxviii.  cont.  Ergokl. 
8.  5)  about  the  advice  given  to 
Thrasybulus  by  a  discontented 
fellow-citizen,  to  seize  Byzantium, 
marry  the  daughter  of  SeuthSs,  and 
defy  Athens. 

*  JEschines ,  Fals.  Leg.  c.  IS. 
p.  249. 

As  analogy  for  the  adoption  of 
Iphikrates,  we  find  Ada  queen  of 
Karia  adopting  Al  exander  the  Great 
as  her  son.  He  did  not  decline  the 
adoption.  Arrian,  i.  23,  12.  -ai5ct 
ol  Ti6£|xg^T)  'AXe£av8pov.  Kal  'AXi- 
£av8po%  TO  ovCijjLoi  tou  1:0186?  oux 
ditr,;iiuae.  At  what  time  Amyntas 
took  this  step,  we  cannot  distinctly 
make  out:  Amyntas  died  in  370 B.C., 
while  from  378-371  B.C.,  IphikratSs 
seems  to  have  been  partly  on  ser- 
vice with  the  Persian  satraps,  partly 
in  command  of  the  Athenian  fleet 
in  the  Ionian  Sea  (see  Rehdantz, 
Vitse  Iphicratis,  Ac.  ch.  4).  There- 
fore the  adoption  took  place  at 
some  time  between  387-378  B.C.; 
perhaps  after  the  restoration  of 
Amyntas  to  his  maritime  dominions 


by  the  Lacedaemonian  expedition 
against  Olynthus  —  382-380  B.C. 
Amyntas  was  so  weak  and  inse- 
cure,from  the  Thessalians  and  other 
land-neighbours  (see  Demosth.  cont. 
Aristokrat.  p.  657.  s.  112),  that  it 
was  much  to  his  advantage  to 
cultivate  the  favour  of  a  warlike 
Athenian  established  on  the  Thra- 
cian  coast,  like  Iphikrates. 

1  From  these  absences  of  men 
like  Iphikrates  and  Chabries,  a 
conclusion  has  been  drawn  severely 
condemning  the  Athenian  people. 
They  were  so  envious  and  ill- 
tempered  (it  has  been  said),  that 
none  of  their  generals  could  live 
with  comfort  at  Athens;  all  lived 
abroad  as  much  as  they  could. 
Cornelius  Kepos  (Chabrias,  c.  3) 
makes  the  remark,  borrowed  orig- 
inally from  Theopompus  (Fr.  117, 
ed.  Didot),  and  transcribed  by 
many  modern  commentators  as  if 
it  were  exact  and  literal  truth — 
"Hoc  Chabrias  nuntio  (t.  e.  on 
being  recalled  from  Egypt,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  remonstrance  of 
Pharnabazus)  Athenas  rediit  neque 
ibi  diutius  est  moratus  quam  fuit 
necesse.  Non  enira  libenter  erat 
ante  oculos  civium  suorum,  quod 
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Iphikrates  being  thus  abroad,  the  Athenians  joined 

with  Chabrias,  in  the  mission  and  measures  for  organizing 

ctvivebat  laute,  et  indulgebat  sibi  city  in  Greece  where  the  means  of 
liberalius,  quam  ut  invidiara  vulgi  luxurious  and  comfortable  living 
posset  effugere.  Est  enim  hoc  were  more  abundantly  exhibited 
commune  vitium  in  magnis  liberis-  for  sale,  nor  where  a  rich  man  was 
que  civitatibus,  at  invidia  gloriae  more  perfectly  at  liberty  to  pur- 
comes  sit,  et  libenter  de  his  de-  chase  them.  Of  this  the  proofs  are 
trahant,  quos  eminere  videant  everywhere  to  be  found.  Even  the 
altius;  neque  animo  zequo  pauperes  son  of  this  very  Chabrias — Ktesip- 
alienam  opulentium  intuentur  for-  pus— who  inherited  the  appetite 
tunam.  Itaque  Chabrias,  quoad  ei  for  enjoyment,  without  the  greater 
licebat,  plurimum  aberat.  Neque  qualities  of  his  father — found  the 
vero  solus  ille  aberat  Athenisliben-  means  of  gratifying  his  appetite 
ter,  sed  omnes  fere  principes  fece-  so  unfortunately  easy  at  Athens, 
runt  idem,  quod  tantum  se  ab  invidia  that  he  wasted  his  whole  substance 
putabant  abfuturos,  quantum  a  iu  such  expenses  (Plutarch,  Pho- 
conspectu  suorum  recessissent.  kion,  c.  7;  Athentcus,  iv.  p.  165). 
Itaque  Conon  plurimnm  Cypri  And  Chares  was  even  better  liked 
vixit,  Iphicrates  in  Thracia,  Ti- 
motheus  Lesbi,  Chares  in  Sigeo. 


at  Athens    in   consequence   of  his 
love  of  enjoyment   and  licence — if 
That  the  people  of  Athens,  among     we   are    to   believe   another  Frag- 
other    human    frailties,    had    their 
fair  share  of  envy  and  jealousy,  is 


not  to  be  denied;    but   that  these 


merit   (238)    of  the  same  Theopom- 

pus. 

The  allegation  of  Theopompus 
attributes  belonged  to  them  in  a  and  Nepos,  therefore,  is  neither 
marked  or  peculiar  manner,  cannot  true  as  matter  of  fact,  nor  sufficient, 
(in  my  judgement)  be  shown  by  if  it  had  been  true,  to  sustain  the 
the  evidence  here  alluded  to.  hypothesis  of  a  raalignant  Athenian 

"Chabrias  was  fond  of  a  life  of  public,  with  which  they  connect  it. 
enjoyment  and  luxurious  indul-  Iphikrates  and  Chabrias  did  not 
gen.ce."  If  instead  of  being  an  stay  away  from  Athens  because 
Athenian,  he  had  been  a  Spartan,  they  loved  enjoyments  or  feared 
he  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  envy  of  their  countrymen;  but 
compelled  to  expatriate  in  order  because  both  of  them  were  large 
to  gratify  this  taste;  for  it  was  the  gainers  by  doing  so,  in  importance, 
express  drift  and  purpose  of  the  in  profit,  and  in  tastes.  Both  of 
Spartan  discipline,  not  to  equalise  them  wore  men  -c/U[iixol  xat  <pi/.o- 
property,  but  to  equalise  the  habits,  roXjjxoi  isyiTtu-  (to  use  an  ex- 


enjoyments,  and  personal  toils,  of 
the  rich  and  poor.  This  is  a  point 
which  the  admirers  of  Lyknrgus— 
Xenophon  and  Plutarch— attest  not 


pression  ofXenophonregpectingthe 
Lacedaemonian  Klearchus — Anab. 
il.  6,  1);  both  of  them  loved  war 
and  bad  great  abilities  for  war- 


less  clearly  than  Thucydides, Plato,     qualities   quite   compatible  with 


Aristotle,  and  others.  If  then  it 
were  considered  a  proof  of  envy 
and  ill-temper,  to  debar  ricli  men 


strong  appetite  for  enjoyment; 
while  neither  of  them  had  either 
taste  or  talent  for  the  civil  routine 


from  spending  their  money  in  pro-     and  debate  of  Athens  when  at  peace. 


curing  enjoyments,  we  might  fairly 
consider  the  reproach  as  made  out 
against  Lykurgus  and  Sparta.  Not 
•o  against  Athens.  There  was  no 


Besides,  each  of  them  was  com- 
mander of  a  body  of  peltasts, 
through  whose  means  he  could 
obtain  lucrative  service  at  well  as 
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their  new  confederacy,  two  other  colleagues,  of  whom  we 
now  hear  for  the  first  time — Timotheus  son  of 
Konon,  and  Kallistratus  the  most  celebrated 
orator  of  his  time. l  The  abilities  of  Kallistratus 
were  not  military  at  all ;  while  Timotheus  and 
Chabrias  were  men  of  distinguished  military 
merit.  But  in  acquiring  new  allies  and  attract- 
ing deputies  to  her  proposed  congress,  Athens 
stood  in  need  of  persuasive  appeal,  conciliatory 
dealing,  and  substantial  fairness  in  all  her 


B.C.  37f. 
Timotheua 
and  Kallis- 
tratus— 
their  great 
success  in 
winning  tne 
islanders 
into  con- 
federacy 
with 
Athens. 


foreign  distinction;  so  that  we  can 
assign  a  sufficient  reason  why  both 
of  them  preferred  to  be  absent 
from  Athens  during  most  part  of 
the  nine  years  that  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  continued.  Afterwards, 
Iphikrates  was  abroad  three  or  four 
years,  in  service  with  the  Persian 
satraps,  by  order  of  the  Athenians ; 
Chabrias  also  went  a  long  time 
afterwards,  again  on  foreign  service, 
to  Egypt,  at  the  same  time  when 
the  Spartan  king  Agesilaus  was 
there  (yet  without  staying  long 
away,  since  we  find  him  going  out 
on  command  from  Athens  to  the 
Chersonese  in  359-358B.C.— Demostb. 
cont.  Aristokr.  p.  677.  s.  204);  but 
neither  he,  nor  Agesilaus,  went 
there  to  escape  the  mischief  of 
envious  countrymen.  Demosthenes 
does  not  talk  of  Iphikrates  as  being 
uncomfortablein  Athens,  oranxious 
to  get  out  of  it:  see  Orat.  cont. 
Meidiam.  p.  635,  s.  83. 

Again,  as  to  the  case  of  Konon 
and  his  residence  in  Cyprus:  it  is 
truly  surprising  to  see  this  fact 
cited  as  an  illustration  of  Athenian 
jealousy  or  ill-temper.  Konon  went 
to  Cyprus  immediately  after  the 
disaster  of  JEgospotami,  and  re- 
mained there,  or  remained  away 
from  Athens,  for  eleven  years 
(405-393  B.C.)  until  the  year  after 
bis  victory  at  Knidus.  It  will  be 
recollected  that  he  was  one  of  the 
six  Athenian  generals  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  at  ./Egospotami. 
That  disaster,  while  it  brought 


irretrievable  ruin  upon  Athens, 
was  at  the  same  time  such  as  to 
brand  with  well-merited  infamy  the 
generals  commanding.  Konon  was 
so  far  less  guilty  than  his  colleagues, 
as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  escape 
with  eight  ships  when  the  rest  were 
captured.  But  he  could  not  expect, 
and  plainly  did  not  expect,  to  be 
able  to  show  his  face  again  in 
Athens,  unless  he  could  redeem 
the  disgrace  by  some  signal  fresh 
service.  He  nobly  paid  this  debt 
to  his  country,  by  the  victory  of 
Knidus  in  394  B.C.;  and  then  camo 
back  the  year  afterwards,  to  a 
grateful  and  honourable  welcome 
at  Athens.  About  a  year  or  more 
after  this,  he  went  out  again  as 
envoy  to  Persia  in  the  service  of 
his  country.  He  was  there  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  the  satrap  Tiri- 
bazus,  but  contrived  to  make  his  es- 
cape, and  diedat  Cyprus,  as  it  would 
appear,  about  390  B.C.  Nothing 
therefore  can  be  more  unfounded 
than  the  allegation  of  Theopompus, 
"that  Konon  lived  abroad  at  Cyprus, 
because  he  was  afraid  of  undeserved 
ill-temper  from  the  public  at 
Athens."  For  what  time  Timotheus 
may  have  lived  at  Lesbos,  we  have 
no  means  of  saying.  But  from  the 
year  370  B.C.  down  to  his  death,  wo 
hear  of  him  so  frequently  elsewhere, 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  that 
his  residence  cannot  have  been 
long. 

1  .ffi  cbinfis,  Fals.  Log.  c.  40.  p. 
283. 
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propositions,  not  less  than  of  generalship.  We  are  told 
that  Timotheus,  doubtless  popular  as  son  of  the  liberator 
Konon,  from  the  recollections  of  the  battle  of  Knidus — 
was  especially  successful  in  procuring  new  adhesions  ;  and 
probably  Kallistratus, J  going  round  with  him  to  the  differ- 
ent islands,  contributed  by  his  eloquence  not  a  little  to 
the  same  result.  On  their  invitation,  many  cities  entered 
as  confederates.2  At  this  time  (as  in  the  earlier  confeder- 
acy of  Delos)  all  who  joined  must  have  been  unconstrained 
members.  And  we  may  understand  the  motives  of  their 
junction,  when  we  read  the  picture  drawn  by  Isokrates 
(in  380  B.C.)  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Persians  on  the  Asiatic 
mainland,  threatening  to  absorb  the  neighbouring  islands. 
Not  only  was  there  now  a  new  basis  of  imposing  force, 
presented  by  Athens  and  Thebes  in  union — but  there  was 
also  a  wide-spread  hatred  of  imperial  Sparta,  aggravated 
since  her  perversion  of  the  pretended  boon  of  autonomy, 
promised  by  the  peace  of  Antalkidas ;  and  the  conjunction 
of  these  sentiments  caused  the  Athenian  mission  of  invita- 
tion to  be  extremely  successful.  All  the  cities  in  Eubo3a 
(except  Histiaea,  at  the  north  of  the  island) — as  well  as 
Chios,  Mitylene,  Byzantium,  and  Rhodes — the  three  former 
of  whom  had  continued  favourably  inclined  to  Athens  ever 
since  the  peace  of  Antalkidas3 — all  entered  into  the  con- 
federacy. An  Athenian  fleet  under  Chabrias,  sailing  among 
the  Cyclades  and  the  other  islands  of  the  ./Egean,  aided  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Lacedaemonian  harmosts,4  together 

1  The    employment    of  the    new  were.    For  Isokrates,  so  far  as  he 

word  auv-«£ti;,  instead  of  the  an-  particularises ,      includes     Samoa, 

popular  term  <pofou;,    is   expressly  Sestos,    and  Krithotg,   which  were 

ascribed     to    Kallistratus— Harpp-  not    acquired    until    many    years 

kration  in  Voce.  afterwards  — in  366-365  B.C. 

1  Isokratts  gives  the  number  24  Neither  of  these    orators   distin- 

citiei  (Or.  xv.  Permut.  s.  120).    So  guigh  ee  between  those  cities  which 

also  Deinarchus    cont.  Demosthen.  Timotheus    brought    or  persuaded 

».  16;    cont.   Philokl.    ».   17.      The  to  come  into  the  confederacy,  when 

•tatement  of^schines,  that  Timo-  it  was  first  formed   (among   which 

then*    brought    75  cities    into    the  we    may   reckon  Eubcea,    or   most 

confederacy,    appears    large,    and  part  of  it — Plutarch,  DeGlor.  Athen. 

must  probably  include  all  that  that  p.  351  A.)— from  those  others  which 

general  either  acquired  or  captured  he  afterwards  took  by  siege,    like 

</Ksch.    Fals.    Leg.   c.  24.    p.  263).  Samos. 

Though  I  think  the  numbertwenty-  '  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  Plataic.  s.  30. 

four   probable    enough,    yet  it   is  «  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  20. 

difficult  to  identify  what  towns  they  Oi  p.tv  fop    u?'    OJAUJV   xati  xpitot 
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with  their  devoted  local  oligarchies,  wherever  they  still 
subsisted;  and  all  the  cities  thus  liberated  became  epual 
members  of  the  newly-constituted  congress  at  Athens. 
After  a  certain  interval  there  came  to  be  not  less  than 
seventy  cities,  many  of  them  separately  powerful,  which 
sent  deputies  to  it ; '  an  aggregate  sufficient  to  intimidate 
Sparta,  and  even  to  flatter  Athens  with  the  hope  of  resto- 
ration to  something  like  her  former  lustre. 

The  first  votes  both  of  Athens  herself,  and  of  the 
Synod  of  newly-assembled  congress,  threatened  war  upon 
the  new  the  largest  scale.  A  resolution  was  passed  to 
atensfease-r~  e(luiP  20,000  hoplites,  500  horsemen,  and  200 
sembied  at  triremes.2  Probably  the  insular  and  Ionic 
voteftoi  deputies  promised  each  a  certain  contribution 
•war  on  a  of  money,  but  nothing  beyond.  We  do  not, 
large  scale,  however,  know  how  much — nor  how  far  the 
engagements,  large  or  small,  were  realized — nor  whether 
Athens  was  authorised  to  enforce  execution  against  default- 
ers— or  was  in  circumstances  to  act  upon  such  authority, 
if  granted  to  her  by  the  congress.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
Athens  had  first  rendered  herself  unpopular  in  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos — by  enforcing  the  resolutions  of  the 
confederate  synod  against  evasive  or  seceding  members. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  what  was  at  first  a  voluntary  asso- 
ciation had  ultimately  slid  into  an  empire  by  constraint. 
Under  the  new  circumstances  of  378  B.C.,  we  may  presume 
that  the  confederates,  though  ardent  and  full  of  promises 
on  first  assembling  at  Athens,  were  even  at  the  outset  not 
exact,  and  became  afterwards  still  less  exact,  in  perform- 
ance ;  yet  that  Athens  was  forced  to  be  reserved  in  claim- 
ing, or  in  exercising,  the  right  of  enforcement.  To  obtain 
a  vote  of  contribution  by  the  majority  of  deputies  present, 
was  only  the  first  step  in  the  process  ;  to  obtain  punctual 
payment,  when  the  Athenian  fleet  was  sent  round  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting — yet  without  incurring  dangerous 

dX6vte<;  eu9i)«  (jtev  apfxooTou   xat  Sou-  Polybius  (ii.  62)   states   that  the- 

Xeictc  arcTjXXtxYTjOav,  vuv  8s  TOO  ouv-  Athenians    sent    out   (not    merely, 

eSploo    xcti  Trj<;   eXs'jOspiac   (ASte/ou-  voted  to  send  out)  10,000  hoplites, 

<m,  &c.  and  manned  100  triremes. 

The   adverb    of   time    here   used  Both  these   authors  treat  the  re- 
indicates    about    372  B.C.,    about   a  solution  as  if  it  were  taken  by  the 
ye/<r  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  Athenians    alone;    but    we    must 
1  Diodor.  xv.  30.  regard  it  in  conjunction   with  tho 
1  Diodor.  xv.  29.  newly-assembled   synod   of  allies. 
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unpopularity — was  the  second  step,  but  by  far  the  most 
doubtful  and  difficult. 

It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  this  moment, 
when  the  confederacy  was  first  formed,   both   B  c  378 
Athens  and  the  other  cities  came  together  from   Members 
a  spontaneous  impulse  of  hearty  mutuality  and   ?f,the  con' 

A    e-  Pi  v    n     federacy 

co-operation.     A  few  years  afterwards,  we  shall   were  at  first 
find  this  changed ;  Athens  selfish,  and  the  con-   Billing  and 

-    ,  harmonious 

federates  reluctant.  *  —a  fleet  is 

Inflamed  as  well  by  their  position  of  reno-  equipped, 
vated  headship,  as  by  fresh  animosity  against  Sparta,  the 
Athenians  made  important  efforts  of  their  own,  both  finan- 
cial and  military.  Equipping  a  fleet,  which  for  the  time 
was  superior  in  the  ^Egean,  they  ravaged  the  hostile  terri- 
tory of  Histiaea  in  Eubcea,  and  annexed  to  their  confederacy 
the  islands  of  Peparethus  and  Skiathus.  They  imposed 
upon  themselves  also  a  direct  property-tax;  to  what  amount, 
however,  we  do  not  know. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  tax  that  they  introduced 
a  great   change  in  the  financial  arrangements  N 
and  constitution  of  the  city ;  a  change  conferring  erty  tax°P 
note  upon  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  (B.C.  impost  at 
378 — 377).     The  great  body  of  substantial  Athe-   The  n 
nian  citizens  as  well  as  metics  were  now  classified  Soionian 
anew  for  purposes  of  taxation.     It  will  be  re- 
membered that  even  from  the  time  of  Solon2  the  citizens 
of  Athens  had  been  distributed  into  four  classes — Pentako- 
siomedimni,  Hippeis,  Zeugitse,  Thetes — distinguished  from 
each  other  by  the  amount  of  their  respective  properties. 
Of  these  Soionian  classes,  the  fourth,  or  poorest,  paid  no 
direct  taxes ;  while  the  three  former  were  taxed  according 
to  assessments  representing  a  certain  proportion  of  their 
actual  property.     The  taxable  property  of  the  richest  (or 
Pentakosiomedimni,  including  all  at  or  above  the  minimum 

1  Xen.  Do  Vectigal.  v.  0.    o5xouv  body  of  allies.     These  crowns  were 

xai  TOT',  irti  toO  aiixti-;  irctsyo|At9a,  still  to  be  seen  thirty  years  after- 

ri/w  UKO   tiitv  •<  T)3  i  u>7<uv  sxov-  wards  at  Athens,    with  commemo- 

TW»  *  foot  STat  TOu  vauTixoO  ift-  rative      inscriptions     (Demosthen. 

•<6|it4?;  cont.  Androtion.  c.  21.  p.61G;  cont. 

In  the  early    years    of  this  con-  Tlmokrat.  c.  41.  p.  766.) 
federacy,  votive  offerings  of  wreaths  *  For  the  description   of  the  Bo- 
or crowns,    in   token   of  gratitude  Ionian  census,    see  Ch.  XI.  of  this 

History. 
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income  of  500  medimni  of  corn  per  annum)  was  entered  in 
the  tax-book  at  a  sum  equal  to  twelve  times  their  income ; 
that  of  the  Hippeis  (comprising  all  who  possessed  between 
300  and  500  medimni  of  annual  income)  at  ten  times  their 
income ;  that  of  the  Zeugitse  (or  possessors  of  an  annual 
income  between  200  and  300  medimni)  at  five  times  their 
income.  A  medimnus  of  corn  was  counted  as  equivalent 
to  a  drachma ;  which  permitted  the  application  of  this  same 
class-system  to  moveable  property  as  well  as  to  land.  So 
that,  when  an  actual  property-tax  (or  eisphora)  was  im- 
posed, it  operated  as  (an  equal  or  proportional  tax,  'so  far 
as  regarded  all  the  members  of  the  same  class ;  but  as  a 
graduated  or  progressive  tax,  upon  all  the  members  of 
the  richer  class  as  compared  with  those  of  the  poorer. 

The  three  Solonian   property-classes   above   named 
The  appear   to   have   lasted,  though  probably  not 

Solonian  without  modifications,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
tained  in  Peloponnesian  Avar  ;  and  to  have  been  in  great 
the  main,  parfc  preserved,  after  the  renovation  of  the  de- 
•with8modi-  mocracy  in  B.C.  403,  during  the  archonship  of 
fixations,  at  Eukleides. »  Though  eligibility  to  the  great 

the  restora-       /v>  <?    j.   i.     i      i  P   /•         ^ij^-  i  r     -L 

tion  under  omces  of  state  had  before  that  time  ceased  to  be 
the  archon-  dependent  on  pecuniary  qualification,  it  was 
Eukleides  still  necessary  to  possess  some  means  of  dis- 
in  403  B.C.  tinguishing  the  wealthier  citizens,  not  merely  in 
case  of  direct  taxation  being  imposed,  but  also  because  the 
liability  to  serve  in  liturgies  or  burdensome  offices  was  con- 
sequent on  a  man's  enrolment  as  possessor  of  more  than 
a  given  minimum  of  property.  It  seems,  therefore,  that 
the  Solonian  census,  in  its  main  principles  of  classification 
and  graduation,  was  retained.  Each  man's  property  being 
valued,  he  was  ranged  in  one  of  three  or  more  classes 
according  to  its  amount.  For  each  of  the  classes,  a  fixed 
proportion  of  taxable  capital  to  each  man's  property  was 
assumed,  and  each  was  entered  in  the  schedule,  not  for  his 
whole  property,  but  for  the  sum  of  taxable  capital  corre- 
sponding to  his  property,  according  to  the  proportion 
assumed.  In  the  first  or  richest  class,  the  taxable  capital 
bore  a  greater  ratio  to  the  actual  property  than  in  the  less 
rich;  in  the  second,  a  greater  ratio  than  in  the  third.  The 

1  This    is   M.  Boeckh's    opinion,      imperfectly   known   (Public  Econ- 
eeemingly  correct,    as   far    as   can      omy  of  Athens,  B.  iv.  cb.  6). 
be   made    out   on    a   subject   very 
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sum  of  all  these  items  of  taxable  capital,  in  all  the  different 
classes,  set  opposite  to  each  man's  name  in  the  schedule, 
constituted  the  aggregate  census  of  Attica;  upon  which  all 
direct  property-tax  was  imposed,  in  equal  proportion  upon 
every  man. 

Respecting  the  previous  modifications  in  the  register 
of  taxable  property,  or  the  particulars  of  its   Archonship 
distribution  into  classes,  which  had  been  intro-   j^f™^'" 
duced  in  403  B.C.  at  the  archonship  of  Eukleides,   B.C.— New 
we  have  no  information.    Nor  can  we  make  out   g*£|£*1(fnd 
how  large  or  how  numerous  were  the  assess-   then  intro- 
ments  of  direct  property-tax,  imposed  at  Athens  an^cttizens 
between  that  archonship  and  the  archonship  of  worth  25 
Nausinikus  in  378  B.C.    But  at  this  latter  epoch  ™i^r^d 
the  register  was  again  considerably  modified,  at   attributed 
the  moment  when  Athens  was  bracing  herself  intf  classes 

,.  .  i       .-          and  entered 

up  for  increased  exertions.    A  new  valuation  f0r  a 
was  made  of  the  property  of  every  man  possess-  f™?*1?11  °f 

J   .      f  n.  J  •  ,-.    their  total 

ing  property  to  the  amount  of  2o  mmae  (or  2o<)0   property ; 
drachmae)  and  upwards.     Proceeding  upon  this   ®acl>  class 

j  •     j  u    j    i       for  a 

valuation,  every  one  was  entered  in  the  schedule  different 
for  a  sum  of  taxable  capital  equal  to  a  given  fraction, 
fraction  of  what  he  possessed.  But  this  fraction  was 
different  in  each  of  the  different  classes.  How  many 
•classes  there  were,  we  do  not  certainly  know;  nor  can  we 
tell,  except  in  reference  to  the  lowest  class  taxed,  what  sum 
was  taken  as  the  minimum  for  any  one  of  them.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  less,  however,  than  three  classes, 
and  there  may  probably  have  been  four.  But  respecting 
the  first  or  richest  class,  we  know  that  each  man  was 
entered  in  the  schedule  for  a  taxable  capital  equal  to  one- 
fifth  of  his  estimated  property;  and  that  possessors  of 
1 5  talents  were  included  in  it.  The  father  of  Demosthenes 
died  in  this  year,  and  the  boy  Demosthenes  was  returned 
by  his  guardians  to  the  first  class,  as  possessor  of  1 5  talents ; 
upon  which  his  name  was  entered  on  the  schedule  with  a 
taxable  capital  of  three  talents  set  against  him;  being  one- 
fifth  of  his  actual  property.  The  taxable  capital  of  the 
second  class  was  entered  at  a  fraction  less  than  one-fifth  of 
their  actual  property  (probably  enough,  one-sixth,  the  same 
as  all  the  registered  metics);  that  of  the  third,  at  a  fraction 
still  smaller;  of  the  fourth  (if  there  was  a  fourth)  even 
smaller  than  the  third.  This  last  class  descended  down  to 
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the  minimum  of  25  minae,  or  2500  drachmae;  below  which 
no  account  was  taken.1 

Besides  the  taxable  capitals  of  the  citizens,  thus 
graduated,  the  schedule  also  included  those  of 
wwtrinore  *ne  me^cs  or  resident  aliens;  who  were  each 
than  25  enrolled  (without  any  difference  of  greater  or 
re^st'ered16  sma^er  property,  above  25  minae)  at  a  taxable 
inthesched-  capital  equal  to  one-sixth  of  his  actual  property;2 
uie ;  ail  being  a  proportion  less  than  the  richest  class  of 

in  one  class,  &      r      r 

each  man  citizens,  and  probably  equal  to  the  second  class 
s?xthDof  *n  01>der  of  wealth.  All  these  items  summed  up, 
his  proper-  amounted  to  5750  or  6000  talents,3  forming  the 
Ag~  aggregate  schedule  of  taxable  property;  that  is, 
something  near  about  6000  talents.  A  property- 
tax  was  no  part  of  the  regular  ways  and  means 
of  the  state.  It  was  imposed  only  on  special  occasions; 
and  whenever  it  was  imposed,  it  was  assessed  upon  this 
schedule — every  man,  rich  or  poor,  being  rated  equally 
according  to  his  taxable  capital  as  there  entered.  A  prop- 
erty-tax of  1  per  cent,  would  thus  produce  60  talents; 
2  per  cent.,  120  talents,  &c.  It  is  highly  probable  that 


gregate 
schedule. 


1  Demosthen.  cont.  Aphob.i.p.815, 
816;  cont.  Aphob.  ii.  p.  836;  cont. 
Aphob.  de  Perjur.  p.  862.  Compare 
Boeckh,  Publ.  Econ.  Ath.  iv.  7. 

In  the  exposition  which  M.Boeckh 
gives  of  the  new  property-schedule 
introduced  under  the  archonship 
of  Kausinikus,  he  inclines  to  the 
hypothesis  of  four  distinct  Classes, 
thus  distributed  (p.  671  of  the  new 
edition  of  his  Staatshaushaltung 
der  Athener): — 

1.  The    first    class    included    all 
persons  who  possessed  property  to 
the  value  of  12  talents  and  upwards. 
They  were  entered  on  the  schedule, 
each  for  one-fifth,    or  20  per  cent, 
of  his  property. 

2.  The    second    class    comprised 
all  who  possessed  property  to  the 
amount   of   6  talents,    but    below 
12  talents.    Each   was    enrolled  in 

'the  schedule,    for   the    amount  of 
16  per  cent,  upon  his  property. 

3.  The  third    class    included    all 


whose  possessions  amounted  to  the 
value  of  2  talents,  but  did  not  reach 
6  talents.  Each  was  entered  in  the 
schedule  at  the  figure  of  12  per 
cent,  upon  his  property. 

4.  The  fourth  class  comprised  all 
from  the  minimum  of  25  miuse,  but 
below  the  maximum  of  2  talents. 
Each  was  entered  in  the  schedule 
for  the  amount  of  8  per  cent,  upon 
his  property. 

This  detail  rests  upon  no  positive 
proof;  but  it  serves  to  illustrate 
the  principle  of  distribution,  and 
of  graduation,  then  adopted. 

*  Demosthen.  cont.  Androtion. 
p.  612.  c.  17.  TO  4xTov  (x£po;  slotpspsiv 

JJ-ITV.    TtI>V    (XiTOlXtJOV. 

1  Polybius  states  the  former  sum 
(ii.  62),  Demosthenes  the  latter 
(DeSymmoriis,  p.  183.  c.  6).  Boeckh 
however  has  shown,  that  Polybius 
did  not  correctly  conceive  what 
the  sum  which  he  stated  really 
meant. 
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the  exertions  of  Athens  during  the  archonship  of  Nausini- 
kus, when  this  new  schedule  was  first  prepared,  may  have 

caused  a  property-tax  to  be  then  imposed,  but  we  do  not 
know  to  wnat  amount.1 

Along  with  this  new  schedule  of  taxable  capital,  a 

new  distribution  of  the  citizens  now  took  place  The  Sym- 

into  certain  bodies  called  Symmories.    As  far  as  ™or^Y 

we  can  make  out,  on  a  very  obscure  subject,  it  th"i2oong 

seems  that  these  Symmories  were  twenty   in  wealthiest 

number,  two  to  each  tribe;  that  each  contained  the  aoo 

sixty  citizens,  thus  making  1 200  in  all ;  that  these  ^^ethieSf ' 

1200  were  the  wealthiest  citizens  on  the  schedule  the  Sym- 

— containing,  perhaps,  the  two  first  out  of  the  mories. 


1 1  am  obliged  again  upon  this 
point  to  dissent  from  M.  Boeckh, 
who  sets  it  down  as  positive  matter 
of  fact  that  a  property-tax  of  5  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  300  talents,  was 
imposed  and  levied  in  the  archon- 
abip  of  Nausinikus  (Fubl.  Econ. 
Ath.  iv.  7, 8.  p.  617-521,  Eng.  Transl.). 
The  evidence  upon  which  this  is 
asserted,  is,  a  passage  of  Demos- 
thenes cont.  Androtion.  (p.  606. 
o.  14).  *T|Aiv  itap  a  T&C  e!s?ooi? 
TO«  a  it  6  Naooivixou,  -7p'  IOUK 
TaXarra  Tpiaxoaia  rj  |iixpij>  itXtiiu, 
IXXttfifxi  ttTT7pa  xai  otxa  eotl  Ta- 
).a»T«'  <I>v  ixTa  GOTO?  (Androtion) 
eia*irpi£tv.  Now  these  words  imply 
—not  that  a  property-tax  of  about 
300  talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  during  the  archonship  of  Nau- 
sinikus,  but — that  a  total  sum  of 
300  talents,  or  thereabouts,  had 
been  levied  (or  called  for)  by  all 
the  various  property-taxes  imposed 
from  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus 
down  to  the  date  of  the  speech.  The 
oration  was  spoken  about  365  B.C.  ; 
the  archonship  of  Nausinikus  was 
in  378  n.c.  What  the  speaker  affirm* 
therefore,  is,  that  a  sum  of  300 
talents  had  been  levied  or  called 
for  by  all  the  various  property, 
taxes  imposed  between  these  two 
dates;  and  that  the  aggregate  sum 
of  arrears  due  upon  all  of  them, 


at  the  time  when  Androtion  en- 
tered upon  his  office,  was  14  talents. 
Taylor,  indeed,  in  bis  note,  think- 
ing that  the  sum  of  300  talents  is 
very  small,  as  the  aggregate  of  all 
property-taxes  imposed  for23  years, 
suggests  that  it  might  be  proper 
to  read  eitl  Nauotvixoo  instead  of 
a-'j  Nauimlxou;  and  I  presume  that 
M.  Boeckh  adopts  that  reading. 
But  it  would  be  unsafe  to  found 
an  historical  assertion  upon  such 
a  change  of  text,  even  if  the  ex- 
isting text  were  more  indefensible 
than  it  actually  is.  And  surely 
the  plural  number  TCI;  ciayopo? 
proves  that  the  orator  has  in  view, 
not  the  single  property-tax  im- 
posed in  the  arcbonship  of  Nausini- 
kus, but  two  or  more  property- 
taxes,  imposed  at  different  times. 
Besides,  Androtion  devoted  him- 
self to  the  collection  of  outstanding 
arrears  generally,  in  whatever  year 
they  might  have  accrued.  He  would 
have  no  motive  to  single  out  those 
which  had  accrued  in  the  year  378 
B.C.;  moreover  those  arrears  would 
probably  have  become  confounded 
with  others,  long  before  365  B.C. 
Demosthenes  selects  the  year  of 
Nausinikus  as  his  initial  period, 
because  it  was  then  that  the  new 
schedule,  and  a  new  reckoning, 
began. 
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four  classes  enrolled.  Among  these  1200,  however,  the 
300  wealthiest  stood  out  as  a  separate  body;  thirty  from 
each  tribe.  These  300  were  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 
city,  and  were  called  "the  leaders  or  chiefs  of  the  Sym- 
mories.'' The  300,  and  the  1200,  corresponded,  speaking 
roughly,  to  the  old  Solonian  classes  of  Pentakosiomedimni 
and  Hippeis;  of  which  latter  class  there  had  also  been 
1200,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. '  The 
liturgies,  or  burdensome  and  costly  offices,  were  discharged 
principally  by  the  Three  Hundred,  but  partly  also  by  the 
Twelve  Hundred.  It  would  seem  that  the  former  was  a 
body  essentially  fluctuating,  and  that  after  a  man  had  been 
in  it  for  some  time,  discharging  the  burdens  belonging  to 
it,  the  Strategi  or  Generals  suffered  him  to  be  mingled 
with  the  Twelve  Hundred,  and  promoted  one  of  the  latter 
body  to  take  his  place  in  the  Three  Hundred.  As  between 
man  and  man,  too,  the  Attic  law  always  admitted  the  pro- 
cess called  Antidosis  or  Exchange  of  Property.  Any 
citizen  who  believed  himself  to  have  been  overcharged 
with  costly  liturgies,  and  that  another  citizen,  as  rich  or 
richer  than  himself,  had  not  borne  his  fair  share — might, 
if  saddled  with  a  new  liturgy,  require  the  other  to  under- 
take it  in  his  place ;  and  in  case  of  refusal,  might  tender 
to  him  an  exchange  of  properties ,  under  an  engagement 
that  he  would  undertake  the  new  charge,  if  the  property 
of  the  other  were  made  over  to  him. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  besides  the  1200  wealthiest 
C'tizen  t  c^zens  wno  composed  the  Symmories,  there 
wealthy  were  a  more  considerable  number  of  less  wealthy 
enough  to  citizens  not  included  in  them,  yet  still  liable  to 

be  included    .,  .'  J 

in  the  Sym-  the  property-tax ;  persons  who  possessed  prop- 
rnpnes,  yet  erty,  from  the  minimum  of  25  minse,  up  to  some 

still  entered          •".  ,  ,  ,  V  ,          .    , 

in  the  maximum  that  we  do  not  know,  at  which  point 

schedule       t,ne  Symmories  began — and  who  corresponded, 

and  liable  ,J.         ,  ,       p     ,,       ,,  .    ,     ,  £        ..~ 

to  property-  speaking  loosely,  to  the  third  class  or  Zeugitae 

tax.   Pur-  of  the  Solonian  census.    The  two  Symmories  of 

Bymmories  each  tribe  (comprising  its  120  richest  members) 

—extension  superintended    the   property-register   of  each 

cipieM)"11"  tribe,  and  collected  the  contributions  due  from 

the  trier-  jts  less  wealthy  registered  members.    Occasion- 
ally, when  the  state  required  immediate  pay- 

1  Respecting  the  Symmories,  com-  Antiq.  Jur.  Publ.  Grsecor.  8.  78; 
pare  Boeckh,  Staatshaushaltung  Parreidt,  De  Symmoriis,  p.  18  seq. 
der  Athener,  iv.  9,  10;  Schumann, 
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ment,  the  thirty  richest  men  in  each  tribe  (making  up 
altogether  the  300)  advanced  the  whole  sum  of  tax  charge- 
able upon  the  tribe,  having  their  legal  remedy  of  enforcement 
against  the  other  members  for  the  recovery  of  the  sum  charge- 
able upon  each.  The  richest  citizens  were  thus  both  armed 
with  rights  and  charged  with  duties,  such  as  had  not  be- 
longed to  them  before  the  archonship  of  Nausinikus.  By 
their  intervention  (it  was  supposed)  the  schedule  would  be 
kept  nearer  to  the  truth  as  respects  the  assessment  on  each 
individual,  while  the  sums  actually  imposed  would  be  more 
immediately  forthcoming,  than  if  the  state  directly  inter- 
fered by  officers  of  its  own.  Soon  after,  the  system  of 
Symmories  was  extended  to  the  trierarchy;  a  change  which 
had  not  at  first  been  contemplated.  Each  Symmory  had 
its  chiefs,  its  curators,  its  assessors,  acting  under  the  gen- 
eral presidency  of  the  Strategi.  Twenty-five  years  after- 
wards, we  also  find  Demosthenes  (then  about  thirty  years 
of  age)  recommending  a  still  more  comprehensive  applica- 
tion of  the  same  principle,  so  that  men,  money,  ships,  and 
all  the  means  and  forces  of  the  state,  might  thus  be  parcelled 
into  distinct  fractions,  and  consigned  to  distinct  Symmories, 
each  with  known  duties  of  limited  extent  for  the  component 
persons  to  perform,  and  each  exposed  not  merely  to  legal 
process,  but  also  to  loss  of  esteem,  in  the  event  of  non-per- 
formance. It  will  rather  appear,  however,  that,  in  practice, 
the  system  of  Symmories  came  to  be  greatly  abused,  and 
to  produce  pernicious  effects  never  anticipated. 

At  present,  however,  I  only  notice  this  new  financial 
and  political  classification  introduced  in  378  B.C.,   Enthusiasm 
as  one  evidence  of  the  ardour  with  which  Athens    at  Thebes 
embarked  in  her  projected  war  against  Sparta.   l°{  f^'new 
The  feeling  among  her  allies  the  Thebans  was    govern- 
no  less  determined.    The  government  of  Leon-  ™Keaain*tnd 
tiades  and  the  Spartan  garrison  had  left  behind   Sparta. 
it  so  strong  an  antipathy,  that  the  large  majority  JJ^J^'f 
of  citizens,  embarking  heartily  in  the  revolution   the  Sacred 
against  them,  lent  themselves  to  all  the  orders   Band- 
ot  Pelopidas  and  his  colleagues;  who,  on  their  part,  had  no 
other  thought  but  to  repel  the  common  enemy.  The  Theban 
government  now  became  probably  democratical  in  form; 
and  still  more  democratical  in  spirit,  from  the  unanimous 
ardour  pervading  the  whole  mass.     Its  military  force  was 
put  under  the  best  training;  the  most  fertile  portion  of  the 
plain  north  of  Thebes,  from  which  the  chief  subsistence  of 
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the  city  came,  was  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  a  palisade,1 
to  repel  the  expected  Spartan  invasion;  and  the  memorable 
Sacred  Band  was  now  for  the  first  time  organized.  This 
was  a  brigade  of  300  hoplites,  called  the  Lochus  or  regi- 
ment of  the  city,  as  being  consecrated  to  the  defence  of 
the  Kadmeia  or  acropolis.2  It  was  put  under  constant 
arms  and  training  at  the  public  expense,  like  the  Thousand 
at  Argos,  of  whom  mention  was  made  in  my  fifty-fifth 
chapter.  It  consisted  of  youthful  citizens  from  the  best 
families,  distinguished  for  their  strength  and  courage  amidst 
the  severe  trials  of  the  palaestra  in  Thebes,  and  it  was 
marshalled  in  such  manner  that  each  pair  of  neighbouring 
soldiers  were  at  the  same  time  intimate  friends;  so  that  the 
whole  band  were  thus  kept  together  by  ties  which  no 
dangers  could  sever.  At  first  its  destination, under  Gorgidas 
its  commander  (as  we  see  by  the  select  Three  Hundred 
who  fought  in  424  B.C.  at  the  battle  of  Delium3),  was  to 
serve  as  front  rank  men  for  the  general  body  of  hoplites 
to  follow.  But  from  a  circumstance  to  be  mentioned  pres- 
ently, it  came  to  be  employed  by  Pelopidas  andEpaminondas 
as  a  regiment  by  itself,  and  in  a  charge  was  then  found 
irresistible.4 

We  must  remark  that  the  Thebans  had  always  been 
Epaminon-  good  soldiers,  both  as  hoplites  and  as  cavalry, 
das.  The  existing  enthusiasm  therefore,  with  the 

more  sustained  training,  only  raised  good  soldiers  into 
much  better.  But  Thebes  was  now  blest  with  another 
good  fortune,  such  as  had  never  yet  befallen  her.  She 
found  among  her  citizens  a  leader  of  the  rarest  excellence. 
It  is  now  for  the  first  time  that  Epaminondas  the  son  of 
Polymnis  begins  to  stand  out  in  the  public  life  of  Greece. 
His  family,  poor  rather  than  rich,  was  among  the  most 
ancient  in  Thebes,  belonging  to  those  Gentes  called  Sparti, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  38.  with   other   duties-DiomSdes   and 

1  Plutarch,  Pelopid.  c.  18,  19.  Sthenelus,    Pandarus  and   Xne&a, 

*  Diodor.  xii.  70.  Patroklus  and  Automedon,  Ac. 

These   pairs   of  neighbours  who  4  Plutarch,    Pelopidas,    c.  18,  19. 

fought  side  hy  side  at  Delium,  were  '0    ouvTayflst?    OTCO    'ETtsjjuvtbvSo'j 

called    Heniochi    and    Parabatse —  tepo?  >.oyoe;(Hieronyraus  apud  Athe- 

Charioteers  and  Side-companions;  iiseum,  xiii.  p.  602  A.).     There  was 

a  name  borrowed  from  the  analogy  a    Carthaginian    military    division 

of  chariot-fighting,  as  described  in  which   bore   the  same   title,    com* 

the  Iliad  and  probably  in  many  of  posed     of     chosen     and    wealthy 

the  lost  epic  poems;  the  charioteer  citizens,  2500  in   number  (Diodor. 

being  himself  an  excellent  warrior,  xvi.  80). 
though  occupied   for  the   moment 
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whose  heroic  progenitors  were  said  to  have  sprung  from 
the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Kadmus. '  He  seems  to  have 
been  now  of  middle  age;  Pelopidas  was  younger,  and  of  a 
very  rich  family;  yet  the  relations  between  the  two  were 
those  of  equal  and  intimate  friendship,  tested  in  a  day  of 
battle  wherein  the  two  were  ranged  side  by  side  as 
hoplites,  and  where  Epaminondas  had  saved  the  life  of  his 
wounded  friend,  at  the  cost  of  several  wounds,  and  the 
greatest  possible  danger,  to  himself.2 

Epaminondas  had  discharged,  with  punctuality,  those 
military  and  gymnastic  duties  which  were  in-   „. 

,      J ,  OJ         rf,,     •,  ...  T,    ,  His  previ- 

cumbent  on  every  Theban  citizen.     But  we  are  Ous  char- 
told  that  in  the  gymnasia  he  studied  to  acquire  *ct.er.  an^ 
the  maximum  of  activity  rather  than  of  strength;  mug's  caf  and 
the  nimble  movements  of  a  runner  and  wrestler  inteiiec- 
— not  the  heavy  muscularity,  purchased  in  part  weii  as 
by  excessive  nutriment,  of  the  Boeotian  pugilist.3  gymnastic. 

TT        i        i  .  i          j   •  1.1      Conversa- 

He  also  learned  music,  vocal  and  instrumental,  tion  with 
and  dancing  ;  by  which  in  those  days  was  meant,   phiioso- 

iiL  rj.-1-iT-       i  phers,  So- 

not  simply  the  power  of  striking  the  lyre  or   kratic  as 
blowing  the  flute,  but  all  that  belonged  to  the   wel1  as  py- 

01  •  i  i      M  •  i     thazorean. 

graceful,  expressive,  and  emphatic,  management 


'  Pausan.  viii.  11,  6. 

Dikxarchus,  only  one  generation 
Afterwards,  complained  that  he 
could  not  find  out  the  name  of  the 
mother  of  Epaminondas  (Plutarch, 
Agesil.  c.  19). 

1  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  4  ;  Pausan.  ix. 
13, 1.  According  to  Plutarch,  Epami- 
nondai  bad  attained  the  age  of  forty 
years,  before  he  became  publicly 
known  (De  Occ.  Vivendo,  p.ll29C.). 

Plutarch  affirms  that  the  battle 
(in  whlchPelopidaa  was  desperately 
wounded  and  saved  by  Epaminon- 
dai)  took  place  at  Mantineia,  when 
they  were  fighting  on  the  side  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  under  King 
Agesipolis,  against  the  Arcadians; 
tho  Tbebans  being  at  that  time 
friends  of  Sparta,  and  haying  sent 
•  contingent  to  her  aid. 

I  do  not  understand  what  battle 

Plutarch    can     here     mean.     The 

Thebans  were  never  so  united  with 

Sparta,  a*  to  send  any  contingent 

VOL.  IX. 


to  her  aid,  after  the  capture  of 
Athena  (in  404  B.C.).  Most  critics 
think  that  the  war  referred  to  by 
Plutarch  is,  the  expedition  con- 
ducted by  Agesipolia  against  Man- 
tineia, whereby  the  city  was  broken 
up  into  villages— in  385  B.C.:  see 
Mr.  Clinton's  Fasti  Hellenic!  ad 
385  B.C.  But,  in  tho  first  place, 
there  cannot  have  been  any  Theban 
contingent  then  assisting  Ag.-si- 
polis;  for  Thebes  was  on  terms  un- 
friendly with  Sparta— and  certainly 
was  not  her  ally.  In  the  next 
place,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  battle,  according  to  Xo- 
nophon's  account. 

I  therefore  am  disposed  to  ques- 
tion Plutarch's  account,  as  to  this 
alleged  battle  of  Mantineia;  though 
I  think  it  probable  that  Epaminon- 
das may  have  saved  the  life  of 
Pelopidas  at  some  earlier  conflict, 
before  the  peace  of  AnialkMas. 

*  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamiu.  c.  3: 
Z 
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either  of  the  voice  or  of  the  body;  rhythmical  pronun- 
ciation, exercised  by  repetition  of  the  poets — and  disci- 
plined movements,  for  taking  part  in  a  choric  festival  with 
becoming  consonance  amidst  a  crowd  of  citizen  performers. 
Of  such  gymnastic  and  musical  training,  the  combination 
of  which  constituted  an  accomplished  Grecian  citizen,  the 
former  predominated  at  Thebes,  the  latter  at  Athens. 
Moreover  at  Thebes,  the  musical  training  was  based  more 
upon  the  flute  (for  the  construction  of  which,  excellent 
reeds  grew  near  the  Lake  Kopa'is);  at  Athens  more  upon 
the  lyre,  which  admitted  of  vocal  accompaniment  by  the 
player.  The  Athenian  Alkibiades l  was  heard  to  remark, 
when  he  threw  away  his  flute  in  disgust,  that  flute-playing 
was  a  fit  occupation  for  the  Thebans,  since  they  did  not 
know  how  to  speak;  and  in  regard  to  the  countrymen  of 
Pindar2  generally,  the  remark  was  hardly  less  true  than 
contemptuous.  On  this  capital  point,  Epaminondas 
formed  a  splendid  exception.  Not  only  had  he  learnt  the 
lyre3  as  well  as  the  flute  from  the  best  masters,  but  also, 
dissenting  from  his  brother  Kapheisias  and  his  friend 
Pelopidas,  he  manifested  from  his  earliest  years  an  ardent 
intellectual  impulse  which  would  have  been  remarkable 
even  in  an  Athenian.  He  sought  with  eagerness  the  conver- 
sation of  the  philosophers  within  his  reach,  among  whom 
were  the  Theban  Simmias  and  the  Tarentine  Spintharus, 
both  of  them  once  companions  of  Sokrates;  so  that  the 
stirring  influence  of  the  Sokratic  method  would  thus  find 
its  way,  partially  and  at  second-hand,  to  the  bosom  of 
Epaminondas.  As  the  relations  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  ever  since  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
had  become  more  and  more  friendly,  growing  at  length 
into  alliance  and  joint  war  against  the  Spartans — we  may 
reasonably  presume  that  he  profited  by  teachers  at  the 
latter  city  as  well  as  at  the  former.  But  the  person  to 
whom  he  particularly  devoted  himself,  and  whom  he  not 

Plutarch,  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  192  D.;         *  Pindar,  Olymp.  vi.  90. 

Aristophan.  Acharn.  872.  dp^oiov  ovsiSo?— Boitimov  Ov,  Ac. 

Compare   the   citations  in  Athe-         J  Aristoxenus  mentions  the  flute, 

nseus,  x.  p.  417.    The  perfection  of  Cicero  and  Cornelius  Nepos  the  lyre 

form   required  in   the  runner  was  (Aristoxen.  Fr.    60  ed.   Didot.  ap. 

also  different  from  that  required  in  Athenae.   iv.   p.  184;    Cicero,  Tusc. 

the  wrestler   (Xenoph.  Memor.  iii.  Disp.  i.  2,  4;  Cornel.  Nepos,     Epa- 

8,  4;  iii.  10,  6).  min.  c.  2). 

1  Plutarch,  Alkib.  c.  2. 
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only  heard  as  a  pupil,  but  tended  almost  as  a  son,  during 
the  close  of  an  aged  life — was,  a  Tarentine  exile  named 
Lysis;  a  member  of  the  Pythagorean  brotherhood,  who, 
from  causes  which  we  cannot  make  out,  had  sought  shelter 
at  Thebes  and  dwelt  there  until  his  death. J  With  him,  as 
well  as  with  other  philosophers,  Epaminondas  discussed 
all  the  subjects  of  study  and  inquiry  then  afloat.  By  per- 
severance in  this  course  for  some  years,  he  not  only 
acquired  considerable  positive  instruction,  but  also  became 
practised  in  new  and  enlarged  intellectual  combinations; 
and  was,  like  Perikles,2  emancipated  from  that  timorous 
interpretation  of  nature  which  rendered  so  many  Grecian 
commanders  the  slaves  of  signs  and  omens.  His  patience 
as  a  listener,  and  his  indifference  to  showy  talk  on  his  own 
account,  were  so  remarkable,  that  Spintharus  (the  father 
of  Aristoxenus),  after  numerous  conversations,  with  him, 
affirmed  that  he  had  never  met  with  any  one  who  under- 
stood more  or  talked  less.3 


1  Aristoxenus,  Frag.  11,  ed.Didot ; 
Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583; 
Cicero,  De  Offic.  i.  44, 155;  Pausan. 
I*.  13,  1;  .Elian,  V.  H.  ill.  17. 

The  statement  (said  to  have  been 
given  by  Aristoxenus,  and  copied 
by  I  lutarch  as  well  as  by  Jam- 
Michus)  that  Lysis,  who  taught 
Epaminondas,  Lad  been  one  of  the 
persons  actually  present  in  the 
tynod  of  Pythagoreans  at  Kroton 
when  Kylnn  burnt  down  the  house, 
and  that  he  with  another  had  been 
the  only  person*  who  escaped — 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  chrono- 
logy. 

*  Compare  Diodor.  zv.  62  with 
Plutarch,  Perikles,  c.  6,  and  Plu- 
tarch, Demosthenes,  c.  20. 

'  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socrat.  p.  576 
D.  pcttUr/pt  ftai8iia<  iiacpopcu  xai 
riptTTTJi;  —  (p.  686  D.)  TIJV  <>pi3TT]v 
rpofV  it  <f iVosotpia  —  (p.  692  F.) 
i-i.'npo;  6  Tapa.Ti.o«  oix  oXiyon 
ofctui  (Kpaminondas)  oo»8i«tpi'J/a< 


Compare  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin. 
c.  3 — and  Plutarch,  De  Audiend.  c. 
8.  p.  39  P. 

We  may  fairly  presume  that  this 
judgement  of  Spintharus  was  com- 
municated by  him  to  his  son  Aris- 
toxenus, from  whom  Plutarch 
copied  it ;  and  we  know  that  Aris- 
toxenus in  his  writings  mentioned 
other  particulars  respecting  Epn- 
minondas(Athenteus,  iv.  p.  184). 
We  see  thus  that  Plutarch  had 
access  to  good  sources  of  informa- 
tion respecting  the  latter.  And  as 
he  had  composed  a  life  of  Epami- 
nondas (Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28), 
though  unfortunately  it  has  not 
reached  us,  we  may  be  confident 
that  he  bad  taken  some  pains  to 
collect  materials  for  the  purpose, 
which  materials  would  naturally  be 
employed  in  his  dramatic  dialogue, 
"De  Genio  Socratis."  This  strength- 
ens our  confidence  in  the  interest- 
ing statements  which  that  dialogue 
furnishes  respecting  the  character 
of  Epaminondas  ;  at  well  as  in  the 
incidental  allusions  interspersed 
among  Plutarch's  other  writings. 

z  2 
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Nor  did  such  reserve  proceed  from  any  want  of  ready 
His  elo-  powers  of  expression.  On  the  contrary,  the 
quence—  eloquence  of  Epaminondas,  when  he  entered 
bltiouf'dis-  uPon  hi8  public  career,  was  shown  to  be  not 
position—  merely  pre-eminent  among  Thebans,  but  effec- 
of  hVe^oHt-  ^ve  even  against  the  best  Athenian  oppo- 
icai  resent-  nents. l  But  his  disposition  was  essentially 
ments.  modest  and  unambitious,  combined  with  a 
strong  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  great  capacity;  a  rare 
combination  amidst  a  race  usually  erring  on  the  side  of  for- 
wardness and  self-esteem.  Little  moved  by  personal 
ambition,  and  never  cultivating  popularity  by  unworthy 
means,  Epaminondas  was  still  more  indifferent  on  the 
score  of  money.  He  remained  in  contented  poverty  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  not  leaving  enough  to  pay  his  funeral 
expenses,  yet  repudiating  not  merely  the  corrupting 
propositions  of  foreigners,  but  also  the  solicitous  tenders 
of  .personal  friends;2  though  we  are  told  that,  when  once 
serving  the  costly  office  of  choregus,  he  permitted  his 
friend  Pelopidas  to  bear  a  portion  of  the  expense.3  As 
he  thus  stood  exempt  from  two  of  the  besetting  infirmities 
which  most  frequently  misguided  eminent  Greek  states- 
men, so  there  was  a  third  characteristic  not  less  estimable 
in  his  moral  character;  the  gentleness  of  his  political 
antipathies — his  repugnance  to  harsh  treatment  of  con- 
quered enemies — and  hisrefusaltomingleinintestineblood- 
shed.  If  ever  there  were  men  whose  conduct  seemed  to 
justify  unmeasured  retaliation,  it  was  Leontiades  and  his 
fellow-traitors.  They  had  opened  the  doors  of  the  Kadmeia 
to  the  Spartan  Phoabidas,  and  had  put  to  death  the  Theban 
leader  Ismenias.  Yet  Epaminondas  disapproved  of  the 
scheme  of  Pelopidas  and  the  other  exiles  to  assassinate 
them,  and  declined  to  take  part  in  it;  partly  on  pruden- 
tial grounds,  but  partly  also  on  conscientious  scruples.* 

1  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epaminond.c.  5;  Cornel.  Nepos,  Epamin.  c.  4. 

Plutarch,   Pracept.   Reip.  Gerend.  *  Plutarch,  Aristeid£s,c.  1;  Justin, 

p.  819  C.    Cicero  notices  him  as  the  vi.  8. 

only  man  with  any  pretensions  to  4  Plutarch,   De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  678 

oratorical  talents,   -whom  Thebes,  F.   'En7(jL£tvtb<8a;  5$,   (ITJ  irel6<uv  d>s 

Corinth,   or  Argos   had   ever   pro-  OISTOI  psXriov  EIMOI  Tauia  (irj  zpao- 

duced  (Brutus,  c.  13,  50).  OMV  tixoTun   (ivTCTStvsi.    npoc   4  p.V) 

7  Plutarch  (De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  583,  ritpoxt,   |nj8i  £oxi|xa^ei,   itotpaxaXou- 

684;  Pelopid.  c.  3;  Fab.  Max.  c.  27  ;  (xevo?. 

Compar.  Alcibiad.  and  Coriol.  c.  4) ;  ......  'End   ok   ou    itciOet   tox 
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None  of  his  virtues  was  found  so  difficult  to  imitate  by  his 
subsequent  admirers,  as  this  mastery  over  the  resentful 
and  vindictive  passions.1 

Before  Epaminondas  could  have  full  credit  for  these 
virtues,  however,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should   conduct  of 
give  proof  of  the  extraordinary  capacities  for  Epaminon- 
action  with  which  they  were  combined,  and  that  Thebanthe 
he  should  achieve  something  to  earn  that  ex-  revolution 
clamation  of  praise  which  we  shall  find  his  enemy   2.  he  ac*'°* 
Agesilaus  afterwards  pronouncing,  on  seeing  quires  in- 
him  at  the  head  of  the  invading  Theban  army   Slough 
near  Sparta — "Oh!  thou  man  of  great  deeds!"2   Pelopidas, 
In  the  year  B.C.  379,  when  the  Kadmeia  was   J^^jSl 
emancipated,  he  was  as  yet  undistinguished  in   zation  of 
public  life,  and  known  only  to  Pelopidas  with   the  city- 
his  other  friends;  among  whom,  too,  his  unambitious  and 
inquisitive   disposition    was   a   subject   of  complaint   as 
keeping  him  unduly  in  the  background.3  But  the  unparal- 
leled phenomena  of  that  year  supplied  a  spur  which  over- 
ruled all  backwardness,  and  smothered  all  rival  inclinations. 
The   Thebans,   having  just   recovered  their   city   by  an 
incredible  turn  of  fortune,  found  themselves  exposed  single- 
handed  to  the  full  attack  of  Sparta  and  her  extensive  con- 
federacy.     Not   even  Athens  had  yet  declared  in  their 
favour,  nor  had  they  a  single  other  ally.     Under   such 

T.oXXo-jc,  a).Xa  -ra'JTj)v  (up[Ar,x7u:v  Philopoeraen— xaiirep  'EttaptiviuvSou 
l»)»  6?6»,  tiv  i'j->fi  xtXtuti  «povO'j  po'j).4u.tvoc  tlvai  [xsXioTa  CqXtoTT)?, 

*»1s60l»   OVta    X»i    OVslTlOv   t9- STa-*7t       TO   8p»3T^plOV     Xai    O'JvtTOV   auTC/O  xal 

TOI<   xaipoic,    (ttTa    TOU   Jixaioo   T<p  Ono  ypr((x«TU)v   iritis  loyjpu)?  {JJLI- 

o«(t?ipo»Ti  rpo9oi80|xtvov.  (ttito,    tt}>    8e    upaqj    xal    (Mil   xal 

Compare  the  same  dialogue,   p.  (ptXav9pu>n^>  napa  -rac  xoXiTixa;  St7- 

694  B.,  »nd  Cornelius  Nepos,  Pelo-  (pops;    tmxtvttv    ou    Suvdfifvo;,    Si' 

pfdas,  c.  4.  *PT*T'  1tai  9'Xovtixiav,  ftaXXov  «86xtt 

Isokr*tes  makes  a  remark  upon  oTpsttumxT)?    ^    itoXiTixrj?     optT^i; 

Eragoras   of  Salamis,   which   may  olxtloi;  ttvai.    To  the  like  purpose 

be  welt  applied   to  Epaminondas;  Pausanfas,    viii.    49,    2;    Plutarch, 

that  the  objectionable  means,  with-  Pelopidas,   c.   25;    Cornel.  Kepos, 

out   which   the   former  could   not  Epamin.  c.  3 — "patiena  admirandum 

bare  got  possession  of  the  sceptre,  in  modum." 

were  performed  by  others  and  not  »  Plutarch,    Agesilaus,  c.  32.   *tt 

by  him;  while  all  the  meritorious  TOO  (xtyaXoTrpaf pivot  dvQpcuitoyl 

and  admirable   function*  of  com-  '  Plutarch,  De  Gen.  Socr.  p.  676  E. 

mand  were   reserved  for  Evagoras  'E?ta(A«ivu)v?7«  ?i,  Boiunwv  4ravTu>v 

(Isokrates,  Or.  ix.  (Evag.)  s.  28).  T<J>  ittnatStuaSai    Jtpot  iptTVjv  aEtuiv 

1  See  the   striking  statements  of  Sia^tptiv,  a|i[lX6«  SJTI  xai  drpiQyuoc. 
Plutarch     and     Pausanias     about 
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circumstances,  Thebes  could  only  be  saved  by  the  energy  of  all 
her  citizens — the  unambitious  and  philosophical  as  well  as 
the  rest.  As  the  necessities  of  the  case  requiredsuch  simul- 
taneous devotion,  so  the  electric  shock  of  the  recent  re- 
volution was  sufficient  to  awaken  enthusiasm  in  minds  much 
less  patriotic  than  that  of  Epaminondas.  He  was  among  the 
first  to  join  the  victorious  exiles  in  arms,  after  the  contest 
had  been  transferred  from  the  houses  of  Archias  and 
Leontiades  to  the  open  market-place;  and  he  would  prob- 
ably have  been  among  the  first  to  mount  the  walls  of  the 
Kadmeia,  had  the  Spartan  harmost  awaited  an  assault. 
Pelopidas  being  named  Bceotarch,  his  friend  Epaminondas 
was  naturally  placed  among  the  earliest  and  most  forward 
organizers  of  the  necessary  military  resistance  against  the 
common  enemy;  in  which  employment  his  capacities 
speedily  became  manifest.  Though  at  this  moment  almost 
an  unknown  man,  he  had  acquired,  in  B.C.  371,  seven  years 
afterwards,  so  much  reputation  both  as  speaker  and  as 
general,  that  he  was  chosen  as  the  expositor  of  Theban 
policy  at  Sparta,  and  trusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  upon  which  the  fate  of  Thebes  hinged.  Hence 
we  may  fairly  conclude,  that  the  well-planned  and  success- 
ful system  of  defence,  together  with  the  steady  advance  of 
Thebes  against  Sparta,  during  the  intermediate  years,  was 
felt  to  have  been  in  the  main  his  work. J 

The  turn  of  politics  at  Athens  which  followed  the 
acquittal  of  SphodriaS  was  an  unspeakable  benefit  to  the 
Thebans,  in  seconding  as  well  as  encouraging  their  defence. 
The  Spartans,  not  unmoved  at  the  new  enemies  raised  up 
by  their  treatment  of  Sphodrias,  thought  it  necessary  to 

1  Bauch,  in  his  instructive  bio-  ceedings  of  371  B.C.  prove  that  in 
graphy  of  Epaminondas  (Epami-  that  year  he  actually  possessed  a 
nondaSjUndThebensKampf  urn  die  great  and  established  reputation, 
Hegemonie:  Breslau,  1834,  p.  26),  which  must  have  been  acquired  by 
seems  toconceive  that  Epaminondas  previous  acts  in  a  conspicuous 
was  never  employed  in  any  public  position;  and  as  he  had  no  great 
official  post  by  his  countrymen,  family  position  to  start  from,  his 
until  the  period  immediately  pre-  reputation  was  probably  acquired 
ceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  I  only  by  slow  degrees, 
cannot  concur  in  this  opinion.  It  The  silence  of  Xenophon  proves 
appears  to  me  that  he  must  have  nothing  in  contradiction  of  this 
been  previously  employed  in  such  supposition;  for  he  does  not  men- 
posts  as  enabled  him  to  show  his  tion  Epaminondas  even  at  Leuktra. 
military  worth.  For  all  the  pro- 
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make  some  efforts  on  their  side.   They  organized  on  a  more 

systematic   scale    the   military    force   of  their  B  c  378 

confederacy,  and  even  took  some   conciliatory  Agesiiaus 

steps  with  the  view  of  effacing  the  odium  of  ^*™£e8  to 

their  past   misrule.1      The  full  force  of  their  Thebes 

confederacy — including,  as  a  striking  mark   of  ^j^/^g 

present  Spartan  power,  even  the  distant  Olyn-  Of  the  Spar- 

thians2 — was  placed  in  motion  against  Thebes  *a?  con- 

r  .1  A          -i  federacy— 

in  the  course  ot  the  summer  under  Agesiiaus ;   g0od 
who  contrived,  hy  putting  in  sudden  requisition   system  of 

'     J  r.  °.  l     .  -   defence 

a  body  ot  mercenaries  acting  in  the  service  ot  adopted  by 
the  Arcadian  town  Kleitor  against  its  neigh-  Thebes— 
bour  the  Arcadian  Orchomenus,  to  make  himself  Athens"1 
master  of  the  passes  of  Kithseron,  before  {he  The-  under  Ch»- 
bans  and  Athenians  could  have  notice  of  his  passing 
the  Lacedaemonian  border.3  Then  crossing  Kithaeron  into 
Boeotia,  he  established  his  head-quarters  at  Thespiae,  a  post 
already  under  Spartan  occupation.  From  thence  he  com- 
menced his  attacks  upon  the  Theban  territory,  which  he 
found  defended  partly  by  a  considerable  length  of  ditch 
and  palisade — partly  by  the  main  force  of  Thebes,  assisted 
by  a  division  of  mixed  Athenians  and  mercenaries,  sent 
from  Athens  under  Chabrias.  Keeping  on  their  own  side 
ol'the  palisade,  the  Thebans  suddenly  sent  out  their  cavalry, 
and  attacked  Agesiiaus  by  surprise,  occasioning  some  loss. 
Such  sallies  were  frequently  repeated,  until,  by  a  rapid 
march  at  break  of  day,  he  forced  his  way  through  an 
opening  in  the  breastwork  into  the  inner  country,  which 
he  laid  waste  nearly  to  the  city  walls.4  The  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  though  not  offering  him  battle  on  equal  terms, 
nevertheless  kept  the  field  against  him,  taking  care  to  hold 
positions  advantageous  for  defence.  Agesiiaus  on  his  side 
did  not  feel  confident  enough  to  attack  them  against  such 
odds.  Yet  on  one  occasion  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  do 
so:  and  was  marching  up  to  the  charge,  when  he  was 
daunted  by  the  firm  attitude  and  excellent  array  of  the 
troops  of  Chabrias.  They  had  received  orders  to  await 
his  approach,  on  a  high  and  advantageous  ground,  without 
moving  until  signal  should  be  given;  with  their  shields 
resting  on  the  knee,  and  their  spears  protended.  So  im- 

1  Dlodor.  xv.  31.  >  Xen.  H,  I'm.  y.  4,  36-33. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64;    Diodor.         4  Xen.  Hcllen.  v.  4,  41. 
zv.  31. 
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posing  was  their  appearance  that  Agesilaus  called  off  his 
troops  without  daring  to  complete  the  charge.  1  After  a 
month  or  more  of  devastations  oil  the  lands  of  Thebes,  and 
a  string  of  desultory  skirmishes  in  which  he  seems  to  have 
lost  rather  than  gained,  Agesilaus  withdrew  to  Thespise; 
the  fortifications  of  which  he  strengthened,  leaving  Phoe- 
bidas  with  a  considerable  force  in  occupation,  and  then 
leading  back  his  army  to  Peloponnesus. 

Phcebidas — the  former  captor  of  the  Kadmeia — thus 
Agesilaus  stationed  at  Thespiae,  carried  on  vigorous  war- 
retires,  fare  against  Thebes;  partly  with  his  own  Spar- 
Ptebifas  in  tan  division,  partly  with  the  Thespian  hoplites, 
command  who  promised  him  unshrinking  support.  His 
—desultory  incursions  soon  brought  on  reprisals  from  the 
warfare  of  Thebans;  who  invaded  Thespise,  but  were  re- 
aga1nstas  pulsed  by  Phcebidas  with  the  loss  of  all  their 
Thebes— he  plunder.  In  the  pursuit,  however,  hurrying 
and^faVn.'1  incautiously  forward,  he  was  slain  by  a  sudden 
increase  of  turn  of  the  Theban  cavalry;2  upon  which  all  his 
stKng'th'tn  troops  fled,  chased  by  the  Thebans  to  the  very 
Bceotia,  gates  of  Thespiae.  Though  the  Spartans,  in 
phUo-'  *  6  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  despatched  by 
Spartan  sea  another  general  and  division  to  replace 
oligarch!  ,  phojbidas,  the  cause  of  the  Thebans  was  greatly 
Boeotian  strengthened  by  their  recent  victory.  They 
ies-  pushed  their  success  not  only  against  Thespise, 

but  against  the  other  Boeotian  cities,  still  held  by  local 
oligarchies  in  dependence  on  Sparta.  At  the  same  time 
these  oligarchies  were  threatened  by  the  growing  strength 
of  their  own  popular  or  philo-Theban  citizens,  who  crowded 
in  considerable  numbers  as  exiles  to  Thebes.? 


1  Diodor.  xv.  32;  Polysen.  ii.  I,  2;  »  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46.  'Ex  84 

Cornel.  Nepos,  Chabrias,  c.  1. —  TOUTOU  itiXiv  ou  TO  TIOV  9r)3aiu>v 

"obnixo  genu  scuto"— Demosthen.  dveCwitypEtto,  xal  £aTpaT£'Jo-jTO  at« 

cont.  Leptinem,  p. .479.  6eo7ua;,xal  etc  TO;  aXXa?  i-i;  itspioi- 

The  Athenian  public  having  after-  xi8a<;  rc6Xei<.  '0  (xivtoi  Sijfxo^  e£ 

•wards  voted  a  statue  to  the  honour  a&T<I>i  el?  •can  Qrfivs  OLns^iapti.'  it 

of  Chatrias,  he  made  choice  of  this  naoai?  fitp  Tat?  ir6Xsai  SuvaoTeToi 

attitude  for  the  design  (Diodor.  xa9ei3T^x£oav,  uunsp  sv  9iipai?-  "JOT* 

xv.  33).  xa'i  oi  sv  taitai?  Tai;  noXeai  91X01 

1  Xen.  Hellea.  v.4,  42-45;  Diodor.  7(Juv  Aaxi5ai|jic-(:u)v  30i)f)*tac  cfisovto. 
xv.  33. 
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A  second  expedition  against  Thebes,  undertaken  by 
Agesilaus  in  the  ensuing  summer  with  the  main  B>  0-  377 
army  of  the  confederacy,  was  neither  more  de-  Second  ex- 
cisive  nor  more  profitable  than  the  preceding,  peditjon  of 
Though  he  contrived,  by  a  well-planned  strat-  in?o  BceoUa 
agem,  to  surprise  the  Theban  palisade  and  lay  — ne_  8*ins 

f  .       ,  ,         *       .  .    ,        "     no  decisive 

waste  the  plain,  he  gained  no  serious  victory;  advantage, 
and  even  showed,  more  clearly  than  before,  his  £he  The- 
reluctance  to  engage  except  upon  perfectly  equal  qukV*5 
terms. 1     It  became  evident  that  the  Thebans  greater  and 
were  not  only  strengthening  their  position  in  ftreiigth. 
Boeotia,  but  also  acquiring  practice  in  warfare  Agesilaus 
and  confidence  against  the  Spartans;  insomuch  *8  disabled 
that  Antalkidas  and   some  other  companions  by  »  hurt 
remonstrated  with  Agesilaus,  against  carrying 
on  the  war  so  as  only  to  give  improving  lessons  to  his 
enemies  in  military  practice — and  called  upon  him  to  strike 
some  decisive  blow.     He  quitted  Boeotia,  however,  after 
the  summer's  campaign,  without  any  such  step.2     In  his 
way  he  appeased  an  intestine  conflict  which  was  about  to 
break  out  in  Thespiee.   Afterwards,  on  passing  to  Megara, 
he  experienced  a  strain  or  hurt,  which  grievously  injured 
his  sound  leg  (it  has  been  mentioned  already  that  he  was 
lame  of  one  leg),  and  induced   his  surgeon  to   B  a  376 
open  a  vein  in  the  limb  for  reducing  the  in-  Kieombro- 
fiammation.     When    this  was   done,  nowever,  V13  con- 
the  blood  could  not  be  stoppeduntil  he  swooned.   SparuV0 
Having  been  conveyed  home  to  Sparta  in  great  forc«  to 
suffering,  he  was  confined  to  his  couch  for  several  BaotiV— Jw 
months;  and  he  remained  during  a  much  longer  is  stopped 

Vi  f  i  ,  by  Mount 

time  unfit  for  active  command.3  Khbaron, 

The  functions  of  general  now  devolved  upon  the  being  un- 
other  king  Kleombrotus,  who  in  the  next  spring   over  the86 
conducted  the  army  of  the  confederacy  to  invade   passes— he 
Bo3otia  anew.     But  on  this  occasion,  the  Athe-   without 
mans  and  Thebans  had  occupied  the  passes  of  ranching 
Kithaeron,  so  that  he  was  unable  even  to  enter  E 
the  country,  and  was  obliged  to  dismiss  his  troops  without 
achieving  anything.4 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  4,  47,  61.  (certainly  in  part)  to  this  campaign. 

The  anecdotes  in  Polytenus  (il.  1,  »  Diodor.    xy.  83,    34  ;    Plutarch, 

18-20),     mentioning    faint-hearted-  Agegil.  c.  26. 

net*   and   alarm   among  the   allies  '  Xen.  Hellen.  r.  4,  63. 

of  Agusilaui,    are  likely  to  apply  *  Xen.  liollou.  v.  4,  69. 
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His  inglorious  retreat  excited  such  murmurs  among  the 
allies  when  theymet  at  Sparta,  that  they  resolved 

Resolution      ,      ~,  ,  J  {  .    j 

of  Sparta      to  fit  out  a  large  naval  force,  sufficient  both  to 
to  equip  a     intercept  the    supplies   of  imported   corn    to 

large  fleet.      A  , ,         r         •,    ,       »rr         ,          .     r  ,.  , 

under  the      Athens,  and  to  forward  an  invading   army  by 
admiral         sea   against  Thebes,   to   the   Boeotian  port   of 

Pollis.  The    T^         <?      .         ,        ,,   /  ~    ...        m,      ff 

Athenians     Kreusis  in  the   Krisseean   (julr.     The   former 
send  out  a     object  was  attempted  first.     Towards  midsum- 

fleet  under  „  c     . r  ,      ,    .  ,,,,  , 

Chabrias—  mer,  a  fleet  ot  sixty  triremes,  fitted  out  under 
victory  of  the  Spartan  admiral  Pollis,  was  cruising  in  the 
sea  near  *  ^Egean;  especially  round  the  coast  of  Attica, 
Naxos.  Re-  near  -^Egina,  Keos,  and  Andros.  The  Athenians, 
of  the 10  who,  since  their  recently  renewed  confederacy, 
battle  of  had  been  undisturbed  by  any  enemies  at  sea, 
found  themselves  thus  threatened,  not  merely 
with  loss  of  power,  but  also  with  loss  of  trade  and  even 
famine;  since  their  corn- ships,  from  the  Euxine,  though 
safely  reaching  Gersestus  (the  southern  extremity  of  Eu- 
bcea),  were  prevented  from  doubling  Cape  Sunium.  Feel- 
ing severely  this  interruption,  they  fitted  out  at  Peirseus 
a  fleet  of  80  triremes, '  with  crews  mainly  composed 
of  citizens;  who,  under  the  admiral  Chabrias,  in  a 
sharply  contested  action  near  Naxos,  completely  defeated 
the  fleet  of  Pollis,  and  regained  for  Athens  the  mastery  of 
the  sea.  Forty-nine  Lacedaemonian  triremes  were  disabled 
or  captured,  eight  with  their  entire  crews.2  Moreover, 
Chabrias  might  have  destroyed  all  or  most  of  the  rest,  had 
he  not  suspended  his  attack,  having  eighteen  of  his  own 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  61.    Ive'rjjav  occasion    of  the   transit   of  hostile 

ouToi  eU  TOC?  vauc,  &c.    Boeckh  (fol-  ships  along  the  Hellespont,  which 

lowed  by  Dr.  Thirlwall,   Hist.  Gr.  a  native    of  Parium   would   he  the 

ch.  38.  vol.  v.  p.  58)  connects  with  likely  person  first  to  discover  and 

this    maritime    expedition    an    In-  communicate. 

scription  (Corp.  Insc.  No.  84.  p.  124)  *  Diodor.  xv.  35 ;  Demosthen.  cont. 

recording  a  vote  of  gratitude,  passed  Leptin.  c.  17.  p.  480. 

by  the,Athenian  assembly  in  favour  I  give  the  number  of  prize-ships 

of  Phanokritus,  a  native  of  Parium  taken  in  this  action,    as  stated  by 

in  the  Propontis.    But  I  think  that  Demosthenes;     in     preference     to 

the  vote  can  hardly  belong  to  the  Diodorus,  who  mentions  a  smaller 

present  expedition.    The  Athenians  number.    The  orator,   in  enumera- 

could  not  need  to  be  informed  by  ting   the   exploits    of   Chabrias    i:i 

a  native  of  Parium  about  the  move-  this  oration,  not  only  speaks  froni 

ments  of  a  hostile  fleet  near  JEgina  a  written  memorandum  in  his  hand, 

and  Keos.     The  information  given  which  he  afterwards  causes   to  be 

by  Phanokritus  must  have  related  read  by  the  clerk— but  also  seems 

more  probably,    I  think,    to  some  exact  and  special   as  to  numbers, 
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ships  disabled,  to  pick  up  both  the  living  men  and  the  dead 
bodies  on  board,  as  well  as  all  Athenians  who  were  swim- 
ming for  their  lives.  He  did  this  (we  are  told1)  from 
distinct  recollection  of  the  fierce  displeasure  of  the  people 
against  the  victorious  generals  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae. 
And  we  may  thus  see,  that  though  the  proceedings  on  that 
memorable  occasion  were  stained  both  by  illegality  and  by 
violence,  they  produced  a  salutary  effect  upon  the  public 
conduct  of  subsequent  commanders.  Many  a  brave  Athe- 
nian (the  crews  consisting  principally  of  citizens)  owed  his 
life,  after  the  battle  of  Naxos,  to  the  terrible  lesson  ad- 
ministered by  the  people  to  their  generals  in  406  B.C.,  thirty 
years  before. 

This  was  the  first  great  victory  (in  September,  376  B.C.  2) 
which  the  Athenians  had  gained  at  sea  since  the 
Peloponnesian  war ;  and  while  it  thus  filled  them   °'°' 
with  joy  and  confidence,  it  led  to  a  material   0fth°S1° 
enlargement  of  their  maritime  confederacy.  The   Athenian 
fleet  of  Chabrias  —  of  which  a  squadron  was   ^nf'eder- 
detached  under  the  orders  of  Phokion,  a  young    a°y,  in 
Athenian  now  distinguishing  himself  for  the  first   qu"nce  of 
time  and  often  hereafter  to  be  mentioned — sailed  the  victory 
victorious  round  the  ^Egean,   made  prize  of  of  Naxos- 


•o  as  to  inspire  greater  confidence 
than  usual. 
1  Diodor.   XT.  36.    Chabrias    ar.i- 


ntfitflaXti,    ait  i  a  a  a  |icv  DC    oti 

T  0  '!>  C    TtTtXtOTTjXOTCtt   X  «  T  O  T  T)  V 

va'jjx'ayii.  oux  t  Oa-Jiav  tuXaft^'ij) 
GUI  (tee  Wesieling  and  Stephens's 
note)  |if,  icott  T)jt  zspijTiatd)?  6|xoi7< 
ft.'/jii.r,;  x'.-d'jif'tzq  KaQttv  «7pa- 
m).r,3n.  Atoicip  in  oat  d(  TOU  3iti>- 
*dv,  dvtXt7(to  -  w  i  xoX(Tu>v 
To6<  J  i  3»r)  '^0(1  i  vo  Ui;  ,  xai  TO>J« 

|1  i  <  tTl  '(L.TI;  JltOlOUl,  TOUC 
t(  TITtX(UT7)x6TOIC  (9a>{flV.  El 
4l  f»7)  K«fl  Ta'JTTjV  tYJ.ITO  TTjt  tr.l- 

|xi/:i7>,  paiiux:  «•«  ina-»ta  to/ttoXt- 

|iilO<    9TaXo->   3if'f9tlp». 

This  passage  illustrate!  what  I 
remarked  in  my  preceding  fh.  Ixiv. 
respecting  the  battle  of  Arginutto 


and  the  proceedings  at  Athens 
afterwards.  I  noticed thatDiodorug 
incorrectly  represented  the  excite- 
ment at  Athens  against  the  generals 
as  arising  from  their  having  neg- 
lected to  pick  up  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  warriors  for  burial  — and 
that  he  omitted  the  more  important 
fact,  that  they  left  many  living 
and  wounded  warriors  to  perish. 

It  is  curious,  that  in  the  first  of 
the  two  sentences  above  cited, 
Diodorus  repeats  his  erroneous 
affirmation  about  the  battle  of 
Arginusae;  while  in  the  second 
sentence  he  corrects  the  error, 
telling  us  that  Chabrias,  profiting 
by  the  warning,  took  care  to  pick 
up  the  living  men  on  the  wrecks 
and  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the 
dead  bodies. 

1  Plutarch,  I'hoklon,  o.  6;  Plu- 
tarch, Camillus,  c.  18. 
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twenty  other  triremes  in  single  ships,  brought  in  3000 
prisoners  with  1 1 0  talents  in  money,  and  annexed  seven- 
teen new  cities  to  the  confederacy,  as  sending  deputies 
to  the  synod  and  furnishing  contributions.  The  discreet  and 
conciliatory  behaviour  of  Phokion,  especially,  obtained 
much  favour  among  the  islanders  and  determined  several 
new  adhesions  to  Athens. l  To  the  inhabitants  of  Abdera 
in  Thrace,  Chabrias  rendered  an  inestimable  service,  by 
aiding  them  to  repulse  a  barbarous  horde  of  Triballi,  who 
quitting  their  abode  from  famine,  had  poured  upon  the 
sea-coast,  defeating  the  Abderites  and  plundering  their 
territory.  The  citizens,  grateful  for  a  force  left  to  defend 
their  town,  willingly  allied  themselves  with  Athens,  whose 
confederacy  thus  extended  itself  to  the  coast  of  Thrace.2 
Having  prosperously  enlarged  their  confederacy  to  the 

east  of  Peloponnesus,  the  Athenians  began  to 
B.C.  37o.          .  .  .  .'         ,,  „.       P    ,, 

aim    at    the   acquisition  of  new  allies  m  the 

igation  of"  west.  The  fleet  of  60  triremes,  which  had 
Peiopon-  recently  served  under  Chabrias,  was  sent,  under 
Tinuftheus  the  command  of  Timotheus,  the  son  of  Konon, 
with  an  t0  circumnavigate  Peloponnesus  and  alarm  the 
Beet— hit  coast  of  Laconia;  partly  at  the  instance  of  the 
VhCt<Ly°ver  Thebans,  who  were  eager  to  keep  the  naval 
damoniaa  force  of  Sparta  occupied,  so  as  to  prevent  her 
fleet— his  from  conveying  troops  across  the  Krisssean 
extending  Gulf  from  Corinth  to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreu- 
the  Athe-  sis.3  This  Periplus  of  Peloponnesus — the  first 
fe'deraoy0"  which  the  fleet  of  Athens  had  attempted  since 
—his  just  her  humiliation  at  ^Egospotami — coupled  with 
ing"  the  ensuing  successes,  was  long  remembered  by 
the  countrymen  of  Timotheus.  His  large  force,  just  dealing, 
and  conciliatory  professions,  won  new  and  valuable  allies. 
Not  only  Kephallenia,  but  the  still  more  important  island 
of  Korkyra,  voluntarily  accepted  his  propositions;  and 
as  he  took  care  to  avoid  all  violence  or  interference  with 
the  political  constitution,  his  popularity  all  around  aug- 
mented every  day.  Alketas,  prince  of  the  Molossi — the 
Chaonians  with  other  Epirotic  tribes — and  the  Akarna- 
nians  on  the  coast — all  embraced  his  alliance.4  While  near 

1  Demosthen.  cont.  Leptin.  p. 480;  wards  assassinated  at  AbdSra, 

Plutarch,  Phokion,  c.  7.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  62. 

*  Biodor.    xv.  36.    He  states,   by  «  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  64;   Diodor. 

mistake,    that  Chabrias  was  after-  xv.  38. 
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Alyzia  and  Leukas  on  this  coast,  he  was  assailed  by  the 
Peloponnesian  ships  under  Nikolochus,  rather  inferior  in 
number  to  his  fleet.  He  defeated  them,  and  being  shortly 
afterwards  reinforced  by  other  triremes  from  Korkyra,  he 
became  so  superior  in  those  waters,  that  the  hostile  fleet 
did  not  dare  to  show  itself.  Having  received  only  13  talents 
on  quitting  Athens,  we  are  told  that  he  had  great  difficulty 
in  paying  his  fleet;  that  he  procured  an  advance  of  money, 
from  each  of  the  sixty  trierarchs  in  his  fleet,  of  seven  minse 
towards  the  pay  of  their  respective  ships;  and  that  he  also 
sent  home  requests  for  large  remittances  from  the  public 
treasury;1  measures  which  go  to  bear  out  that  honourable 
repugnance  to  the  plunder  of  friends  or  neutrals,  and  care 
to  avoid  even  the  suspicion  of  plunder,  which  his  panegyrist 
Isokrates  ascribes  to  him.  2  This  was  a  feature  unhappily 
rare  among  the  Grecian  generals  on  both  sides,  and  tending 
to  become  still  rarer,  from  the  increased  employment  of 
mercenary  bands. 

The  demands  of  Timotheus  on  the  treasury  of  Athens 
were  not  favourably  received.  Though  her  naval  B>a  374_ 
position  was  now  more  brilliant  and  commanding  pinancial 
than  it  had  been  since  the  battle  of  JEgospotami   difficulties 
— though  no  Lacedaemonian  fleet  showed  itself  of  Athen8- 
to  disturb   her  in  the  JSgean3 — yet  the  cost  of  the  war 
began  to  be  seriously  felt.   Privateers  from  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  -<Egina  annoyed  her  commerce,  requiring  a 
perpetual  coast-guard;  while  the  contributions  from  the 
deputies  to  the  confederate  synod  were  not  sufficient  to 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  a  heavy  direct  property-tax 
at  home.4 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  4,  66;  Isokrates,  and    others    would   refer  it    (Vitce 

D«     Permutat.    *.     116;    Cornelius  Iphicratis,  4c.  p.  89).     In  the  second 

Xepos,  Timotheus,  c.  2.  expedition,  it  does  not  appear  that 

The  advance    of  seven   minoe  re-  he  ever  had  really  sixty  triremes, 

spectlTcly,  obtained  by  Timotheus  or  sixty  trierarchs,  under  him.  Xen- 

frora  the  sixty  trierarchs  under  his  option   (Hellen.   v.  4,  63)    tells   us 

command,    is    mentioned    by    De-  that  the  fleet  sent  with  Timothous 

mosthenes  cont.  Timotheum  (o.  3.  to  Korkyra  consisted  of  sixty  ships  ; 

p.  1167).     I  agree  with  M.  Boeckh  which  is  the  exact  number  of  trier- 

(Public  Economy  of  Athens,  ii.  24.  archs  named  by  Demosthenes. 

p.  294)    in    referring   this   advance  *  Isokrates,   Orat.   De  Fermutat. 

to  his  expedition   to  Korkyra  and  s.  128,  131,  135. 

other  places  in   the  Ionian  Sea  in  '  Isokrates,  De  Permutat.  s.  117; 

876-374  B.C.;  not  to  his  subsequent  Cornel.  Nepos,  Timoth.  c.  2. 

expedition    of   873  B.C.,    to    which  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vl.  3,  1. 
Rehdants,    Lachmann,    Schlosser, 
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In  this  synod  the  Thebans,  as  members  of  the  con- 
She  be-  federacy,  were  represented.  l  Application  was 
comes  made  to  them  to  contribute  towards  the  cost  of 

th^grow^  the  navftl  ^'ar;  the  rather,  as  it  was  partly  at 
ingstrength  their  instance  that  the  fleet  had  been  sent  round 
>ofRtaP»Hves  to  the  Ionian  Sea.  But  the  Thebans  declined 

—  steauy  . 

and  vie-  compliance,2  nor  were  they  probably  in  any  con- 
i°rres°suof  r°~  dition  to  furnish  pecuniary  aid.  Their  refusal 
Thebes  in  occasioned  much  displeasure  at  Athens,  embit- 
Boeotia.  tered  by  jealousy  at  the  strides  which  they  had 
been  making  during  the  last  two  years,  partly  through  the 
indirect  effect  of  the  naval  successes  of  Athens.  At  the  end 
of  the  year  377  B.C.,  after  the  two  successive  invasions  of 
Agesilaus,  the  ruin  of  two  home-crops  had  so  straitened  the 
Thebans,  that  they  were  forced  to  import  corn  from  Pagasae 
in  Thessaly;  in  which  enterprise  their  ships  and  seamen 
were  at  first  captured  by  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  at 
Oreus  in  Euboea,  Alketas.  His  negligence  however  soon  led 
not  only  to  an  outbreak  of  their  seamen  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners,  but  also  to  the  revolt  of  the  town  from  Sparta, 
so  that  the  communication  of  Thebes  with  Pagasse  became 
quite  unimpeded.  For  the  two  succeeding  years,  there  had 
been  no  Spartan  invasion  of  Boeotia;  since  in  376  B.C.,  Kle- 
ombrotus  could  not  surmount  the  heights  of  Kithaeron  — 
while  in  375  B.C.,  the  attention  of  Sparta  had  been  occupied 
by  the  naval  operations  of  Timotheus  in  the  Ionian  Sea. 
During  these  two  years,  the  Thebans  had  exerted  them- 
selves vigorously  against  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Bceotia, 
in  most  of  which  a  strong  party,  if  not  the  majority  of  the 
population,  was  favourable  to  them,  though  the  government 
•was  in  the  hands  of  the  philo-Spartan  oligarchy,  seconded 
by  Spartan  harmosts  and  garrison.3  We  hear  of 
one  victory  gained  by  the  Theban  cavalry  near  Plataea, 
under  Charon;  and  of  another  near  Tanagra,  in  which 
Panthoides,  the  Lacedaemonian  harmost  in  that  town,  was 
slain.4 


1  See  IsokratSs,  Or.  xiv.  (Plataic.)  8'  oitoxvairSjAevot  xal  )r  pTjfxa-riuv  el»(po- 

s.  21,  23,  37.  pai«    *al    >T)<mtaii;   £?  A'^^r^,    xai 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  J.    Oi  6'  'A9»]-  cpuXaxalq  TTJ?  )(ibpas,  ins!)'!>(A7)<jav  rcau- 

vaioi,  au£avo|XEvo'->;   |A£V   optuvte;  Std  oss'Jai  TOU   noXe|xOu. 
atpa?   TOO?   Srjpstoos,   yf^itvi  8'  ou         *  Xen.  Hellen.  v.  4,  46-55. 

(;  e'nTO  vauiixov,  a'JTOt         4  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  15-25. 
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But  the  most  important  of  all  their  successes  was  that 
of  Pelopidas  near  Tegyra.  That  commander,  victory  of 
hearing  that  the  Spartan  harmost,  with  his  two  Pelopidas 
(morae  or)  divisions  in  garrison  at  Orchomenus,  j^6^1* 
had  gone  away  on  an  excursion  into  the  Lokrian  Lacedoe- 
territory,  made  a  dash  from  Thebes  with  the  monian8- 
Sacred  Band  and  a  few  cavalry,  to  surprise  the  place.  It 
was  the  season  in  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake  Kopais 
were  at  the  fullest,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  take  a  wide 
circuit  to  the  north-west,  and  to  pass  by  Tegyra,  on  the 
road  between  Orchomenus  and  the  Opuntian  Lokris.  On 
arriving  near  Orchomenus,  he  ascertained  that  there  were 
still  some  Lacedaemonians  in  the  town,  and  that  no  surprise 
could  be  effected  ;  upon  which  he  retraced  his  steps.  But 
on  reaching  Tegyra,  he  fell  in  with  the  Lacedaemonian 
commanders,  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  returning  with 
their  troops  from  the  Lokrian  excursion.  As  his  numbers 
were  inferior  to  theirs  by  half,  they  rejoiced  in  the  encoun- 
ter ;  while  the  troops  of  Pelopidas  were  at  first  dismayed, 
and  required  all  his  encouragement  to  work  them  up.  But 
in  the  fight  that  ensued,  closely  and  obstinately  contested 
in  a  narrow  pass,  the  strength,  valour,  and  compact  charge 
of  the  Sacred  Band  proved  irresistible.  The  two  Lacedae- 
monian commanders  were  both  slain ;  their  troops  opened, 
to  allow  the  Thebans  an  undisturbed  retreat ;  but  Pelopi- 
das, disdaining  this  opportunity,  persisted  in  the  combat 
until  all  his  enemies  dispersed  and  fled.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Orchomenus  forbade  any  long  pursuit,  so  that  Pelopidas 
could  only  erect  his  trophy,  and  strip  the  dead,  before 
returning  to  Thebes. » 

This  combat,  in  which  the  Lacedaemonians  were  for 
the  first  time  beaten  in  fair  field  by  numbers   The  The_ 
inferior  to  their  own,  produced  a  strong  sensa-  bans  expel 
tion  in  the  minds  of  both  the  contending  parties.  tj?'n^an8da:" 
The  confidence  of  the  Thebans,  as  well  as  their  out  of  ail 
exertion,  was  redoubled ;  so  that  by  the  year  f^o*'- ex~ 
374  B.C.,  they  had  cleared  Bceotia  of  the  Lacedse-   chomenuB— 
monians,  as  well  as  of  the  local  oligarchies  which   ^^tbe 
sustained  them  ;  persuading  or  constraining  the   Boeotian 
cities  again  to  come  into  union  with  Thebes,  and   federat»°n 

'  Plutarch,  Pclopidai,  c.  17;  Dio-      combat  at  Tegyra.     Diodorus  men- 
dor.  XT.  37.  tlons,  what  is  evidently  this  battle, 
Xcnopbon  doe*  not  mention  the     near  Orchomonus,  but  be  does  not 
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reviving  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Haliartus,  Koroneia, 
Lebadeia,  Tanagra,  Thespiae,  Platsea  and  the  rest,  thus 
became  again  Boeotian ; '  leaving  out  Orchomenus  alone 
(with  its  dependency  Chseroneia),  which  was  on  the  borders 
of  Phokis,  and  still  continued  under  Lacedaemonian  occu- 
pation. In  most  of  these  cities  the  party  friendly  to  Thebes 
was  numerous,  and  the  change,  on  the  whole,  popular; 
though  in  some  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  such,  that 
adherence  was  only  obtained  by  intimidation.  The  change 
here  made  by  Thebes,  was,  not  to  absorb  these  cities  into 
herself,  but  to  bring  them  back  to  the  old  federative  system 
of  Boeotia ;  a  policy,  which  she  had  publicly  proclaimed  on 
surprising  Plataea  in  431  B.C.2  While  resuming  her  own 
ancient  rights  and  privileges  as  head  of  the  Boeotian  feder- 
ation, she  at  the  same  time  guaranteed  to  the  other  cities 
— by  convention,  probably  express,  but  certainly  implied — 
their  ancient  rights,  their  security,  and  their  qualified 
autonomy,  as  members  ;  the  system  which  had  existed  down 
to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 

The  position  of  the  Thebans  was  materially  improved 
by  this  re-conquest  or  re-confederation  of  Boeotia.  Becom- 
ing masters  of  Kreusis,  the  port  of  Thespiae,3  they  for- 
tified it,  and  built  some  triremes  to  repel  any  invasion 
from  Peloponnesus  by  sea  across  the  Krissaean  Gulf.  Peel- 
ing thus  secure  against  invasion,  they  began  to  retaliate 
upon  their  neighbours  and  enemies  the  Phokians ;  allies 
of  Sparta,  and  auxiliaries  in  the  recent  attacks  on  The- 
bes— yet  also,  from  ancient  times,  on  friendly  terms  with 


name  Tegyra. 

Kallisthenes  seems  to  have  de- 
scribed the  battle  of  Tegyra,  and  to 
have  given  various  particulars  re- 
specting the  religious  legends  con- 
nected with  that  spot  (Kallisthenes, 
Fragm.  3,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Stephan. 
Byz.  v.  Tsfupoc). 

1  That  the  Thebans  thus  became 
again  presidents  of  all  Boeotia,  and 
revived  the  Boeotian  confederacy- 
is  clearly  stated  by  Xenophon, 
Hellen.  v.  4,  63 ;  vi.  1,  1. 

*  Thucyd.  ii.  2.  'Avsiitsv  6  XT)py£ 
(the  Theban  herald  after  the  Theban 
troops  had  penetrated  by  night  into 
tho  middle  ofPlatcea)  SITU  pouXsTcu 


XCtTO     TO     IttXTplCC     T«I)V     It  O  V  T  U)  V 

BoiU)Tu>v  5u[x|AOt£Siv,  TiSsoOat,  nap' 
auTOU?  Ta  onXot,  vO|xillovT£<;  09101 
pa8icu<;  TOUTU)  Tu>Tp6it(jj  npoo);(opT)0£iv 
tr)v  Ti'JXiv. 

Compare  the  language  of  the 
Thebans  about  TO  itdnpis  td>v 
BoiujTtbv  (iii.  61,  65,  66).  The  de- 
scription which  the  Thebans  give 
of  their  own  professions  and  views, 
when  they  attacked  Platsea  in  431 
B.C.,  may  be  taken  as  fair  analogy 
to  judge  of  their  professions  and 
views  towards  the  recovered  Boeo- 
tian towns  in  376-375  u.o. 

3  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  3:  compare 
Diodor.  xv.  63, 
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Athens.1    So  hard  pressed  were  the  Phokians — especially 
as  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly  was  at  the  same   B  0  374 
time  their  bitter  enemy2 — that  unless  assisted,  Thgy  in. 
they  would  have  been  compelled  to  submit  to  the   vade 
Thebans,  and  along  with  them  Orchomenus,  in-   lieombro- 

tag  is  sent 
Q    thither 
8    with  an 
16-    army  for 

bans  should  think  fit  to  seize  them.  Intima-  Athens5" 
tion  being  given  by  the  Phokians  to  Sparta,  makes  a 
King  Kleombrotus  was  sent  to  their  aid,  by  sea  ptace&with 
across  the  Gulf,  with  four  Lacedaemonian  di-  the  Lace- 
visions  of  troops,  and  an  auxiliary  body  of  allies.3  dsemonians- 
This  reinforcement,  compelling  the  Thebans  to  retire,  placed 
both  Phokis  and  Orchomenus  in  safety.  "While  Sparta  thus 
sustained  them,  even  Athens  looked  upon  the  Phokian 
cause  with  sympathy.  When  she  saw  that  the  Thebans 
had  passed  from  the  defensive  to  the  offensive — partly  by 
her  help,  yet  nevertheless  refusing  to  contribute  to  the 
cost  of  her  navy — her  ancient  jealousy  of  them  became 
again  so  powerful,  that  she  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  pro- 
pose terms  of  peace.  What  these  terms  were,  we  are 
not  told ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  the  Thebans  even  received 
notice  of  the  proceeding.  But  the  peace  was  accepted  at 

1  Oiodor.   XT.    31 ;    Xen.    Hellcn.  forming  his  exploits  near  Korkyra, 

vi.  3,  1 ;  iii.  6,  21.  Leukas,    and    the    neighbourhood 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  4,  21-27.  generally.  The 'Periplus',  for  which 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  1;  vi.  21.  Timotheus  was  afterwards  honoured 

This  expedition  of  Kleombrotus  at    Athens    (see    JBschines    cont. 

to  Phokis  is  placed  by  Mr.  Fynes  Ktesiphont.  c.  90  p.  458)  meant  the 

Clinton  in  375  B.C.    (Fast.  Hel.  ad  exploits  performed  by  him  during 

375  B.C.).   To  me  it  seems  to  belong  the  year  and  with  the  fleet  of  the 

rather  to  374  B.C.   It  was  not  under-  'Periplns'. 

taken   until    the  Thebans   had   re-  It  is  worth  notice  that  thoPythian 

conquered   all   the  Boeotian    cities  games  were  celebrated  in  this  year 

(Xtn.  Hell.  vl.  1,  1);  and  this  oper-  374  B.C.  — tni  2<uxpaTt?oo   Sp)rovTO<; 

ation  seems  to  have  occupied  them  that  is,  in  the  first  quarter  of  that 

•11  the  two  years— 376  and  375  B.C.  archon,  or  the  third  Olympic  year; 

See  r.  4,  63,  where  the  words  out'  about   the    beginning    of   August. 

—  »v  ip  Tt|io9to<  KtpiiitXtu»»  must  be  Chabrias  won  a  prize  at  these  games 

understood  to  Include,  not  simply  with  a  chariot  and  four;    in    cele- 

the  time  which  Timotheni  took  in  bration  of  which,  he  afterwards  gave 

actually  circumnavigating  Pelopon-  a  splendid    banquet    at  the  point 

nesus,  but  the  year  which  he  spent  of  seashore    called   Kolias,    near 

afterwards  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  Athens  (Demosthon.  cont.  Noaeram, 

the  time  which  he  occupied  in  per-  o.  11.  p.  1366). 

VOL.  IX.  2  A 
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Sparta,  and  two  of  the  Athenian  envoys  were  despatched 
at  once  from  thence,  without  even  going  home,  to  Korkyra ; 
for  the  purpose  of  notifying  the  peace  to  Timotheus,  and 
ordering  him  forthwith  to  conduct  his  fleet  back  to 
Athens. 4 

This  proposition  of  the  Athenians,  made  seemingly  in 
B.C.  874.  a  moment  of  impetuous  dissatisfaction,  was 
Demand  much  to  the  advantage  of  Sparta,  and  served 
made  upon  somewhat  to  countervail  a  mortifying  revelation 
dafmonUns  which  had  reached  the  Spartans  a  little  before 
from  Thes-  from  a  different  quarter. 

ailytof°r  Polydamas,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Pharsalus 

Pharsalus.     in  Thessaly,  came  to  Sparta  to  ask  for  aid.    He 

had  long  been  on  terms  of  hospitality  with  the 
of'phar^*'  Lacedaemonians:  while  Pharsalus  had  not  merely 
saius  been  in  alliance  with  them,  but  was  for  some 

Sparta3 for  time  occupied  by  one  of  their  garrisons.2  In  the 
aid  against  usual  state  of  Thessaly,  the  great  cities  Larissa, 

Pherae,  Pharsalus,  and  others,  each  holding  some 
smaller  cities  in  a  state  of  dependent  alliance,  were  in 
disagreement  with  each  other,  often  even  in  actual  war. 
It  was  rare  that  they  could  be  brought  to  concur  in  a 
common  vote  for  the  election  of  a  supreme  chief  or  Tagus. 
At  his  own  city  of  Pharsalus,  Polydamas  was  now  in  the 
ascendent,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  great  family 
factions  who  usually  contended  for  predominance;  to  such 
a  degree,  indeed,  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  custody 
of  the  citadel  and  the  entire  management  of  the  revenues, 
receipts  as  well  as  disbursements.  Being  a  wealthy  man, 
"hospitable  and  ostentatious  in  the  Thessalian  fashion",  he  ad- 
vanced money  from  his  own  purse  to  the  treasury  whenever 
it  was  low,  and  repaid  himself  when  public  funds  came  in.3 

1  Xcn.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  1,  2.  salians  with  their  public  revenues 

Kallias  seems  to  have  been  one  helps  us  to  understand  how  Philip 

of     the    Athenian    envoys     (Xen.  of  Macedon  afterwards  got  into  his 

Helien.  vi.  3,  4).  hands    the    management     of   their 

*  Diodor.  xiv.  82.  harbours   and    customs-duties  (De- 

1  Xen.  Helien.  vi.  1,  3.     Kal  HZOTZ  must  hen.  Olyntb.  i.  p.  16;  ii.  p.  20). 

(isv  evBe-f)?  eii),  nap'  iau~ou  KpoajTiQsf  It  forms    a  striking  contrast  with 

5rOTS  8e  rceptYsvoiTO    trjs  itpoaoSou,  the     exactness     of    the    Athenian 

dusXajjLpovev  T)v  8s  xoi  oXX.uK?iX6£i-  people  about  their  public  receipts 

voc  TS  xal  |X£YaXonpzitT)i;   TOV  0jT-a-  and  disbursements,   as  testified  in 

Xixov  Tpoitov.  the  inscriptions  yet  remaining. 

Such  loose  dealing  of  the  Thus- 
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But  a  greater  man  than  Polydamas  had  now  arisen  in 
Thessaly — Jason,  despot  of  Pherae;  whose  for-  Jason  of 
raidable  power,  threatening  the  independence  of  enerTelic1* 
Pharsalus,  he  now  came  to  Sparta  to  denounce,  character 
Though  the  force  of  Jason  can  hardly  have  %$*££ 
been  very  considerable  when  the  Spartans  passed  power, 
through  Thessaly,  six  years  before,  in  their  repeated  ex- 
peditions against  Olynthus,  he  was  now  not  only  despot  of 
Pherae,  but  master  of  nearly  all  the  Thessalian  cities  (as 
Lykophron  of  Pherae  had  partially  succeeded  in  becoming 
thirty  years  before, ')  as  well  as  of  a  large  area  of  tributary 
circumjacent  territory.  The  great  instrument  of  his 
dominion  was,  a  standing  and  well-appointed  force  of  6000 
mercenary  troops,  from  all  parts  of  Greece.  He  possessed 
all  the  personal  qualities  requisite  for  conducting  soldiers 
with  the  greatest  effect.  His  bodily  strength  was  great; 
his  activity  indefatigable;  his  self-command,  both  as  to 
hardship  and  as  to  temptation,  alike  conspicuous.  Always 
•  personally  sharing  both  in  the  drill  and  in  the  gymnastics 
of  the  soldiers,  and  encouraging  military  merits  with  the 
utmost  munificence,  he  had  not  only  disciplined  them,  but 
inspired  them  with  extreme  warlike  ardour  and  devotion 
to  his  person.  Several  of  the  neighbouring  tribes,  together 
with  Alketas  prince  of  the  Molossi  in  Epirus,  had  been 
reduced  to  the  footing  of  his  dependent  allies.  Moreover 
he  had  already  defeated  the  Pharsalians,  and  stripped  them 
of  many  of  the  towns  which  had  once  been  connected  with 
them,  so  that  it  only  remained  for  him  now  to  carry  his 
arms  against  their  city.  But  Jason  was  prudent  as  well 
as  daring.  Though  certain  of  success,  he  wished  to  avoid 
the  odium  of  employing  force,  and  the  danger  of  having 
malcontents  for  subjects.  He  therefore  proposed  to  Poly- 
damas in  a  private  interview,  that  he  (Polydamas)  should 
bring  Pharsalus  under  Jason's  dominion,  accepting  for 
himself  the  second  place  in  Thessaly,  under  Jason  installed 
as  Tagus  or  president.  The  whole  force  of  Thessaly  thus 

i  Xen.  Hellen.  ii.  3,  4.  credit.    Before  that   time,  Epami- 

The  story  (told  in  Plutarch,  Do  nondas  was  too  little  known  to  be 

Gen.  Socrat.    p.  683   F.)    of   Jason  worth  corrupting:  moreover,  Jason 

•ending  a  large  sum  of  money  to  did   not  become  taijut  of  Thessaly 

Thebes,  at  some  period  anterior  to  until   long  after  the   recapture   of 

the  recapture  of  the  Kadmeia,  for  the  Kadmeia  (Xen.   Hellen.   yi.  1, 

the  purpose  of  corrupting  Epami-  18,  19). 
nondas — appears    not   entitled    to 

2  A  2 
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united,  with  its  array  of  tributary  nations  around,  would 
be  decidedly  the  first  power  in  Greece,  superior  on  land 
either  to  Sparta  or  Thebes,  and  at  sea  to  Athens.  And  as 
to  the  Persian  king,  with  his  multitudes  of  unwarlike  slaves, 
Jason  regarded  him  as  an  enemy  yet  easier  to  overthrow; 
considering  what  had  been  achieved  first  by  the  Cyreians, 
and  afterwards  by  Agesilaus. 

Such  were  the  propositions,  and  such  the  ambitious 
.    hopes,  which  the  energetic  despot  of  Pherse  had 

His  prudent    •    *•*•«•.  -r»ii  i      r       »•    a     j.1.   A    t 

4eaiiug  laid  before  Polydamas;  who  replied,  that  he 
with  Poly-  himself  had  long  been  allied  with  Sparta,  and 
that  he  could  take  no  resolution  hostile  to  her 
interests.  "Go  to  Sparta,  then  (rejoined  Jason),  and  give 
notice  there,  that  I  intend  to  attack  Pharsalus,  and  that  it 
is  for  them  to  afford  you  protection.  If  they  cannot  comply 
with  the  demand,  you  will  be  unfaithful  to  the  interests  of 
your  city  if  you  do  not  embrace  my  offers."  It  was  on  this 
mission  that  Polydamas  was  now  come  to  Sparta,  to 
announce  that  unless  aid  could  be  sent  to  him,  he  should 
be  compelled  unwillingly  to  sever  himself  from  her.  "Re- 
collect (he  concluded)  that  the  enemy  against  whom  you 
will  have  to  contend  is  formidable  in  every  way,  both  from 
personal  qualities  and  from  power;  so  that  nothing  short 
of  a  first-rate  force  and  commander  will  suffice.  Consider 
and  tell  me  what  you  can  do." 

The  Spartans,  having  deliberated  on  the  point,  re- 
The  Lace-  turned  a  reply  ifl  the  negative.  Already  a  large 
dcemoniCaens  force  had  been  sent  under  Kleombrotus  as 
*civeshu™"  essential  to  the  defence  of  Phokis;  moreover 
able  to"n"  the  Athenians  were  now  the  stronger  power  at 
afd7orany  sea"  lastly,  Jason  had  hitherto  lent  no  active 
Thessaiy—  assistance  to  Thebes  and  Athens — which  he 
miss  Pol  -  Wou^  assuredly  be  provoked  to  do,  if  a  Spartan 
damas  with  army  interfered  against  him  in  Thessaiy.  Accord- 
a  refusal,  ingly  the  Ephors  told  Polydamas  plainly,  that 

He  comes        .,°  J  r    ,,  ,  •    r    i  •      i  i 

to  terms  they  were  unable  to  satisfy  his  demands,  recom- 

with  Jason,  mending  him  to  make  the  best  terms  that  he 

becomes  could  both  for  Pharsalus  and  for  himself.     Re- 

Tagus  of  turning  to  Thessaiy,  he  resumed  his  negotiation 

Thessaly.  -,i     T  n        J      •       i       -,     ,       ,•    i       °     v 

with  J  ason,  and  promised  substantial  compliance 
with  what  was  required.  But  he  entreated  to  be  spared 
the  dishonour  of  admitting  a  foreign  garrison  into  the 
citadel  which  had  been  confidentially  entrusted  to  his  care; 
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engaging  at  the  same  time  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens  into 
voluntary  union  with  Jason,  and  tendering  his  two  sons  as 
hostages  for  faithful  performance.  All  this  was  actually 
brought  to  pass.  The  politics  of  the  Pharsalians  were 
gently  brought  round,  so  that  Jason,  by  their  votes  as  well 
as  the  rest,  was  unanimously  elected  Tagus  of  Thessaly. ' 

The  dismissal  of  Polydamas  implied  a  mortifying  con- 
fession of  weakness  on  the  part  of  Sparta.     It  Evidence 
marks  too  an  important  stage  in  the  real  decline   ?f  V?8 

e    v.  tv    i-i  i-    c  xi-       decline  of 

of  her  power.      Eight    years   before,    at  the  Spartan 
instance  of  the  Akanthian  envoys  backed  by  the  power 

-.,,..  i_      i_    j          j.  j.i_  during  the 

Macedonian  Amyntas,  she  had  sent  three  power-  ia8t  eight 
ful  armies  in  succession  to  crush  the  liberal  and  years- 
promising  confederacy  of  Olynthus,  and  to  re-transfer  the 
Grecian  cities  on  the  sea-coast  to  the  Macedonian  crown. 
The  region  to  which  her  armies  had  been  then  sent,  was 
the  extreme  verge  of  Hellas.  The  parties  in  whose  favour 
she  acted,  had  scarcely  the  shadow  of  a  claim,  as  friends  or 
allies;  while  those  against  whom  she  acted,  had  neither 
done  nor  threatened  any  wrong  to  her:  moreover  the  main 
ground  on  which  her  interference  was  invoked,  was  to 
hinder  the  free  and  equal  confederation  of  Grecian  cities. 
Now,  a  claim,  and  a  strong  claim,  is  made  upon  her  by 
Polydamas  of  Pharsalus,  an  old  friend  and  ally.  It  comes 
from  a  region  much  less  distant;  lastly,  her  political  interest 
would  naturally  bid  her  arrest  the  menacing  increase  of 
an  aggressive  power  already  so  formidable  as  that  of  Jason. 
Yet  so  seriously  has  the  position  of  Sparta  altered  in  the 
last  eight  years  (392-374  B.C.)  that  she  is  now  compelled 
to  decline  a  demand  which  justice,  sympathy,  and  political 
policy  alike  prompted  her  to  grant.  So  unfortunate  was 
it  for  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  that  their  honourable  and 
well-combined  aspirations  fell  exactly  during  those  few 
years  in  which  Sparta  was  at  her  maximum  of  power! 
So  unfortunate  was  such  coincidence  of  time  not  only  for 
Olynthus,  but  for  Greece  generally:  —  since  nothing  but 
Spartan  interference  restored  the  Macedonian  kings  to  the 
sea-coast,  while  the  Olynthian  confederacy,  had  it  been 
allowed  to  expand,  might  probably  have  confined  them  to 

1  See  the  interesting  account  of     compellPd   greatly  to  abridge  (in 
this   mission,    and   the    speech   of     Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  4-18). 
Polydamas,    which    I    have     been 
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the  interior,  and  averted  the  death-blow  which  came  upon 
Grecian  freedom  in  the  next  generation  from  their  hands. 
The  Lacedaemonians  found  some  compensation  for 
their  reluctant  abandonment  of  Polydamas,  in 
the  pacific  propositions  from  Athens  which 
tween  *  liberated  them  from  one  of  their  chief  enemies. 
Athens  and  But  the  peace  thus  concluded  was  scarcely  even 
broke  n~off  brought  to  execution.  Timotheus  being  ordered 
almost  im-  home  from  Korkyra,  obeyed  and  set  sail  with 
The'Lacf-  h's  fleet.  He  had  serving  along  with  him  some 
daemonians  exiles  from  Zakynthus;  and  as  he  passed  by 
again^and1  ^ia^  istand  in  his  homeward  voyage,  he  disem- 
resum'e  barked  these  exiles  upon  it,  aiding  them  in 
up™  PU'  '  establishing  a  fortified  post.  Against  this  pro- 
Zakynthus  ceeding  the  Zakynthian  government  laid  com- 
kyraK°r  plaints  at  Sparta,  where  it  was  so  deeply  resented, 
that  redress  having  been  in  vain  demanded  at 
Athens,  the  peace  was  at  once  broken  off,  and  war  again 
declared.  A  Lacedaemonian  squadron  of  25  sail  was  des- 
patched to  assist  the  Zakynthians, '  while  plans  were  formed 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,   3  ;  Diodor.  of  Leuktra. 

xv.  45.  Diodorus  also  seems  to  have  made 

The   statements   of  Diodorus  are  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Athe- 

not    clear   in   themselves;    besides  nians   sent   Etesikles   as   auxiliary 

that  on   some   points,   though  not  commander  to  Zakynthus  (xv.  46); 

in  the  main,  they  contradict  Xeno-  whereas    this    very    commander  is 

phon.    Diodorus   states  that  those  announced  by  himself  in  the  next 

exiles    •whom    Timotheus    brought  chapter  (as  well  as  by  Xenophon, 

back  to  Zakynthus,  were  the  philo-  who   calls   him   Stesikles)    as   sent 

Spartan    leaders,    who    had    been  to  Korkyra  (Hellen.  v.  2,  10). 

recently  expelled  for  their  misrule  I  conceive  Diodorus  to  have  in- 

under  the   empire   of  Sparta.    The  advertently   mentioned   this  Athe- 

statement  must  doubtless  be  incor-  nian  expedition  under  Stesikles  or 

rect.    The  exiles  whom  Timotheus  Ktesikles,  twice  over;  once  as  sent 

restored  must  have  belonged  to  the  to  Zakynthus— then  again,  as  sent 

anti-Spartan  party  in  the  island.  to  Korkyra.    The  latter  is  the  truth. 

But  Diodorus   appears  to  me  to  No    Athenian    expedition    at    all 

have  got  into  confusion  by  repre-  appears    on  this   occasion  to  have 

senting  that  universal   and  turbu-  gone  to  Zakynthus  ;  for  Xenophon 

lent   reaction    against    the    philo-  enumerates  the  Zakynthians  among 

Spartan   oligarchies,    which  really  those   who    helped   to    fit   out  the 

did  not  take   place  until  after  the  fleet  of  Mnasippus  (v.  2,  3). 

battle    of   Leuktra — as    if    it    had  On    the    other   hand,   I    see    no 

taken  place  some  three  years  ear-  reason  for  calling  in  question  the 

lier.      The     events     recounted    in  reality  of  the  two  Lacedaemonian- 

Diodor.  xv.  40,    seem  to  me  to  be-  expeditions,  in  the  last  half  of  374 

long   to   a  period   after  the  battle  B.C.  —  one    under   Aristokrates    to 
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for  the  acquisition  of  the  more  important  island  of  Kor- 
kyra.  The  fleet  of  Timotheus  having  now  been  removed 
home,  a  malcontent  Korkyraean  party  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  introduce  the  Lacedaemonians  as  friends,  and  betray  the 
island  to  them.  A  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  22  triremes 
accordingly  sailed  thither,  under  colour  of  a  voyage  toSici- 
ly.  But  the  Korkyraean  government,  having  detected  the 
plot,  refused  to  receive  them,  took  precautions  for  defence, 
and  sent  envoys  to  Athens  to  entreat  assistance. 

The  Lacedaemonians  now  resolved  to  attack  Korkyra 
openly,  with  the  full  naval  force  of  their  confed- 
eracy.    By  the  ioint  efforts  of  Sparta,  Corinth,   *'°'  '' 

T       i  i-iV-        T-ii-        n  i  A    i     •        Lacedtemo- 

Leukas,  Ambrakia,  Jiihs,  Zakyntnus,  Achaia,  nian  arma- 
Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and  Halieis —  ment  under 

,     e  ,1  Mnasippus, 

strengthened  by  pecuniary  payments  from  other  collected 
confederates,  who  preferred  commuting  their  from  a11  the 

,  ,.       ,.  i  a  e    •    j.       confeder- 

obligation  to  serve  beyond  sea — a  fleet  of  sixty   ates, 
triremes  and  a  body  of  1 500  mercenary  hoplites,  jnvades 
were  assembled ;  besides  some  Lacedaemonians, 
probably  Helots  or  Neodamodes.1     At  the  same  time, 
application  was  sent  to  Pionysius  the  Syracusan  despot, 
for  his  cooperation  against  Korkyra,  on  the  ground  that 
the  connection  of  that  island  with  Athens  had  proved  once, 
and  might  prove  again,  dangerous  to  his  city. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  373  B.C.  that  this  force  proceeded 
against  Korkyra,   under  the   command  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  Mnasippus ;  w.ho,  having  driven  besieges"* 
in  the  Korkyraean  fleet  with  the  loss  of  four  ^ehcl  \fj7j 
triremes,  landed  on  the  island,  gained  a  victory,   Ta1ion"of" 
and  confined  the  inhabitants  within  the  walls   the  adjoin- 
of  the  city.    He  next  carried  his  ravages  round    ng 
the  adjacent  lands,  which  were  found  in  the  highest  state 
of  cultivation  and  full  of  the  richest  produce ;  fields  admi- 
rably tilled — vineyards  in  surpassing  condition — with  splen- 
did farm-buildings,  well-appointed  wine-cellars,  and  abund- 

ZaVynthot,  the  other  under  Alkidai  compare  r.  2,  21— about  the  corn- 
to  Korkyra— which  Diodorui  men-  mutation  of  personal  service  for 
tions  (Died.  XT.  45,  46).  It  is  true  money. 

that    Xenophon    does    not    notice  Diodorus    (XT.    47)    agrees    with 

either  of  them;  but  they  are  noway  Xenophon  in  the   main   about  the 

inconsistent  with   the    facts  which  expedition    of  Mnnsippus,   though 

be  does  state.  differing' on  several  other  content- 

>  Xen.    Hellen.    Ti.    2,   3,   6,   1C:  porary  points. 
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ance  of  cattle  as  well  as  labouring-slaves.  The  invading 
soldiers,  while  enriching  themselves  by  depredations  on 
cattle  and  slaves,  became  so  pampered  with  the  plentiful 
stock  around,  that  they  refused  to  drink  any  wine  that  was 
not  of  the  first  quality.1  Such  is  the  picture  given  by 
Xenophon,  an  unfriendly  witness,  of  the  democratical  Kor- 
kyra,  in  respect  of  its  landed  economy,  at  the  time  when 
it  was  invaded  by  Mnasippus  ;  a  picture  not  less  memorable 
than  that  presented  by  Thucydides  (in  the  speech  of  Archi- 
damus),  of  the  flourishing  agriculture  surrounding  demo- 
cratical Athens,  at  the  moment  when  the  hand  of  the 
Peloponnesian  devastator  was  first  felt  there  in  431  B.C.2 
With  such  plentiful  quarters  for  his  soldiers,  JVInasip- 
pus  encamped  on  a  hill  near  the  city  walls, 

The  Kor-        r    ...  „>  f,  .,,.      e  •>.          J,      «,,    ' 

kyr»ans  cutting  on  those  within  trom  supplies  out  or  the 
"°tbe  tit*5  coun^ry'  while  he  at  the  same  time  blocked  up 
— suppHesy  the  harbour  with  his  fleet.  The  Korkyrseans 
intercepted  Soon  began  to  be  in  want.  Yet  they  seemed 
to  have  no  chance  of  safety  except  through  aid 
from  the  Athenians;  to  whom  they  had  sent 
envoys  with  pressing  entreaties,3  and  who  had 
now  reason  to  regret  their  hasty  consent  (in  the 
preceding  year)  to  summon  home  the  fleet  of 
Tiraotheus  from  the  island.  However,  Timo- 
theus  was  again  appointed  admiral  of  a  new 
large  Athe-  fleet  to  be  sent  thither;  while  a  division  of  600 
preparing  peltasts,  under  Siesikles,  was  directed  to  be 
under  Ti-  despatched  by  the  quickest  route,  to  meet  the 
iu8'  immediate  necessities  o  f  the  Korkyraeans,  during 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  6.  'EreiSr) 
8i  dre-Jr)  (when  Mnasippus  landed), 
expd-m  Tt  TJ);  frji;  xai  eoijou  e;etp- 
faafievnjv  (*.£•<  itayxaXu>«  xat  ite^uTeu- 
fxevTjv  ti)v  ^lupav,  (iSYaXoitpiJteit  6z 
olx^agicxai  olviiiva?  MT(ffx*uaa|i4voo; 
tXou'sv  eni  TIJUV  oYp«I)V  toa~'  e^a^av 

TO'!);     OTpOtTllbTOE^     £tC     TOUTO     TpUOTl^ 

tX9ttv,  toot"  oux  eQtXeiv  icivetv,  el  (irj 
d-i6os(j.ist  sir,.  Kal  dvOpdnc3(i  Se  xat 
f)ooxr)|xata  icajxicoXXa  TjXiaxtTO  sx  TU>V 
dfpibv. 

Otvov,  implied  in  the  antecedent 
word  O'IVUXOK;,  is  understood  after 
nivet-i. 

*  Thucyd.  i.  82.  (Speech  of  Archi- 
damus)  p-rj  7 dp  dXXo  TI  vc>|xt3r,T£  TTJV 


begins — no 
hope  of 
safety  ex- 
cept in  aid 
from 
Athens. 
Reinforce- 
ment ar- 
rives from 
Athens — 


fijv  auT(I)v  (of  the  Athenians)  r) 
J|AT]pov  syt.it,  xat  O'j)r  jjoraov  5a<}> 
dfiEivov  sUipfaaTat. 

Compare  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  same  speech  (c.  80),  and  the 
second  speech  of  the  same  Archi- 
damus  (ii.  11). 

To  the  same  purpose  Thucydidgg 
speaks,  respecting  the  properties 
of  the  wealthy  men  established 
throughout  the  area  of  Attica— ot 
8e  SuvaTol  xaXd  XTf,|A3T!x  xard  TT,-* 
y_u>pav  oixoSo(iiai<  Te  x«i  noXuteXeot 
•xataaxeoai?  dnoXioXtxoTec  (i.  e.  by 
the  invasion)— Thucyd.  ii.  65. 

1  The  envoys  from  Korkyra  to 
Athens  (mentioned  by  Xenophonj 
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the  delays  unavoidable  in  the  preparation  of  the  main  fleet 
and  its  circumnavigation  of  Peloponnesus.  The  peltasts 
were  conveyed  by  land  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  to  the 
coast  opposite  Korkyra ;  upon  which  island  they  were 
enabled  to  land  through  the  intervention  of  Alketas 
solicited  by  the  Athenians.  They  were  fortunate  enough 
to  get  into  the  town;  where  they  not  only  brought  the  news 
that  a  large  Athenian  fleet  might  be  speedily  expected,  but 
also  contributed  much  to  the  defence.  Without  such 
encouragement  and  aid,  the  Korkyraeans  would  hardly  have 
held  out;  for  the  famine  within  the  walls  increased  daily; 
and  at  length  became  so  severe,  that  many  of  the  citizens 
deserted,  and  numbers  of  slaves  were  thrust  out.  Mnasippus 
refused  to  receive  them,  making  public  proclamation  that 
every  one  who  deserted  should  be  sold  into  slavery;  and 
since  deserters  nevertheless  continued  to  come,  he  caused 
them  to  be  scourged  back  to  the  city-gates.  As  for  the 
unfortunate  slaves,  being  neither  received  by  him  nor  re- 
admitted within,  many  perished  outside  of  the  gates  from 
sheer  hunger. > 

Such  spectacles  of  misery  portended  so  visibly  the 
approaching  hour  of  surrender,  that  the  besieging  Mnasippus 
army  became  careless,  and  the  general  insolent,   becomes 
Though  his  military  chest  was  well-filled,  through  £*"  inVo- 
the  numerous  pecuniary  payments  which  he  had   lent  from 
received  from  allies  in  commutation  of  personal  ££** "c^-he 
service — yet  he  had  dismissed  several  of   his   offends  his 
mercenaries  without  pay,  and  had  kept  all  of  ™tueeKor-* 
them  unpaid  for  the  last  two  months.    His  pres-  kyncans 
ent  temper  made  him  not  only  more  harsh  to-  g^^ssful 
wards  his  own  soldiers,2  but  also  less  vigilant   sally— 
in  the  conduct  of  the  siege.     Accordingly  the   Mnasippu s 

v-          jji.1-         p  C    •  iiii  ls  defeated 

besieged,  detecting  from  their  watch-towers  the   and  slain— 
negligence  of  the  guards,  chose  a  favourable  *lje  c^d 
opportunity  and  made  a  vigorous  sally.  Mnasip-  with  pro- 
pus,  on  seeing  his  outposts  driven  in,  armed   vliiont« 

T.  2,  9)  would  probably  cross  Epirus  '  Xou.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16. 

and  Thcssaly,   through   the  aid  of  *  Xeu.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  16. 

Alketas.    This  would   be    a   much  '0   8'    a'j  M<iautiro«    6pu>v    tiiita, 

quicker  way    for   them    than    the  t-/<S|xi£s   «  ?sov  oux   ffii\   iytiv   TTJV 

ciroumnarigation  of  Peloponnesus;  *6Uv,    xal    ittpt    TV'J;    pia'Joipopouc 

and  it  would  suggest  the  same  way  ixonvo-ipyti,  xal  TO-JC  |ii»  ti  ,«<  auTii)v 

for    the    detachment    of    Stesiklis  o-ojjib'JO'j;    iiurot^xti,   toi<    £'  oust 

presently  to  be  mentioned.  xat    iuow    T'V,    HVM-/    <L-;ii/.t  TOY 
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himself  and  hastened  forward  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
around  him  to  sustain  them;  giving  orders  to  the  officers 
of  the  mercenaries  to  bring  their  men  forward  also.  But 
these  officers  replied,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  the 
obedience  of  soldiers  without  pay;  upon  which  Mnasippus 
was  so  incensed,  that  he  struck  them  with  his  stick  and  with 
the  shaft  of  his  spear.  Such  an  insult  inflamed  still  farther 
the  existing  discontent.  Both  officers  and  soldiers  came  to 
the  combat  discouraged  and  heartless,  while  the  Athenian 
peltasts  and  the  Korkyraean  hoplites,  rushing  out  of  several 
gates  at  once,  pressed  their  attack  with  desperate  energy. 
Mnasippus,  after  displaying  great  personal  valour,  was  at 
length  slain,  and  all  his  troops,  being  completely  routed, 
fled  back  to  the  fortified  camp  in  which  their  stores  were 
preserved.  Even  this  too  might  have  been  taken,  and  the 
whole  armament  destroyed,  had  the  besieged  attacked  it  at 
once.  But  they  were  astonished  at  their  own  success. 
Mistaking  the  numerous  camp-followers  for  soldiers  in  re- 
serve, they  retired  back  to  the  city. 

Their  victory  was  however  so  complete,  as  to  re-open 
easy  communication  with  the  country,  to  procure  sufficient 
temporary  supplies,  and  to  afford  a  certainty  of  holding  out 
until  reinforcement  from  Athens  should  arrive.  Such  rein- 
forcement, indeed,  was  already  on  its  way,  and  had  been 
announced  as  approaching  to  Hypermenes  (second  under 
A  roach  ^ie  deceased  Mnasippus),  who  had  nowsucceed- 
oftheAthe-  ed  to  the  command.  Terrified  at  the  news,  he 
?i<cement"  hastened  to  sail  round  from  his  station — which 
—Hyper-  he  had  occupied  with  the  fleet  to  block  up  the 
menes,  sue-  harbour — to  the  fortified  camp.  Here  he  first 
Mnasippus,  put  the  slaves,  as  well  as  the  property,  aboard 
conveys  of  his  transports,  and  sent  them  away ;  remaining 

away  the         ,  .         , ,.  ,      5    .     ',  ,,  .,,    ,,    J  '  ,  ,. 

armament,  himself  to  defend  the  camp  with  the  soldiers  and 
leaving  hi«  marines — but  remaining  only  a  short  time,  and 
much  prop-  then  taking  these  latter  also  aboard  the  triremes, 
erty  be-  jje  thus  completely  evacuated  the  island,  making 
off  for  Leukas.  But  such  had  been  the  hurry — 
and  so  great  the  terror  lest  the  Athenian  fleet  should  arrive 
— that  -much  corn  and  wine,  many  slaves,  and  even  many 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  were  left  behind.  To  the 
victorious  Korkyraeans,  these  acquisitions  were  not  needed 
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to  enhance  the  value  of  a  triumph  which  rescued  them  from 
capture,  slavery,  or  starvation.  1 

The  Athenian  fleet  had  not  only  been  tardy  in  arriving, 
so  as  to  incur  much  risk  of  finding  the  island  B 
already  taken — but  when  it  did  come,  it  was     '  ' 
commanded  by  Iphikrates,  Chabrias,   and  the  rivai7of'"he 
orator  Kallistratus2 — not  by  Timotheus,  whom  Athenian 
the  original  vote  of  the  people  had  nominated,   commanded 
It  appears   that   Timotheus — who    (in   April   not  by 
373  B.C.),  when  the  Athenians  first  learnt  that  b^byVpM- 
the  formidable  Lacedaemonian  fleet  had  begun   kratds— 
to  attack  Korkyra,  had  been  directed  to  proceed  the  "delay— 
thither  forthwith  with  a  fleet  of  60  triremes —   preliminary 
found  a  difficulty  in  manning  his  ships  at  Athens,  TUnlnheus, 
and  therefore  undertook  a  preliminary  cruise   very  long 
to  procure  both  seamen  and  contributory  funds,   Protracted- 
from  the  maritime  allies.     His  first  act  was  to  transport 
the  600  peltasts  under  Stesikles  to  Thessaly,  where  he 
entered  into  relations  with  Jason  ofPherse.  He  persuaded 
the  latter  to  become  the  ally  of  Athens,  and  to  further  the 
inarch    of  Stesikles    with   his   division    by    land   across 
Thessaly,  over  the  passes 'of  Pindus,  to  Epirus;  where 
Alketas,  who  was  at  once  the  ally  of  Athens,   and  the 
dependent  of  Jason,  conveyed  them  by  night  across  the 
strait  from  Epirus  to  Korkyra.    Having  thus  opened  im- 
portant connection  with  the  powerful  Thessalian  despot, 
and  obtained  from  him  a  very  seasonable  service,  together 
(perhaps)  with  some  seamen  from  Pagasae  to  man  his  fleet 
— Timotheus  proceeded  onward  to  the  ports  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  also  entered  into  relations  with  Amyntas,  re- 
ceiving from   him   signal  marks   of  private  favour — and 
then  to  Thrace  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands.     His 
voyage  procured  for  him  valuable  subsidies  in  money  and 
supplies  of  seamen,  besides  some  new  adhesions  and    de- 
puties to  the  Athenian  confederacy. 

This  preliminary   cruise  of  Timotheus,    undertaken 
with  the  general  purpose  of  collecting  means   BC  373 
for  the   expedition  to  Korkyra,  began  in  the 
month  of  April  or  commencement  of  May  373  B.C.'    On 

1  Xen.Htllen.Yl.2,18-26;  Dlodor.  Timotheus,  will  bo  found  (I  think) 

**•  47.  the  only  way  of  uniting  into  ono 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  9,  89.  continent   narrative  the  scattered 

'  The   manner    in   which  I  hare  fragment!    of    information    which 

described  the  preliminary  cruise  of  we  possess  respecting  his  proceed- 
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departing,  it  appears,  he  had  given  orders  to  such  of  the 

Discontent  allies  as  were  intended  to  form  part  of  the  ex- 

at  Athens,  pedition,  to  assemble  at  Kalauria  (an  island  oif 

quenceSeof  Troezen,    consecrated   to  Poseidon),  where   he 

tlieT*bsence  would  himself  come  and  take  them  up  to  proceed 

theus— °~  onward.   Pursuant  to  such  order,  several  contin- 

distress  of  gents  mustered  at  this  island;  among  them  the 

mentras-~  Boeotians,  who  sent  several  triremes,  though  in 

sembied  at  the  preceding  year  it  had  been  alleged  against 

Kalauria —  Tp   "          .    •,      ,     i          ,1  •  °   •    • 

iphikrates  them  that  they  contributed  nothing  to  sustain 

and  Kaiiis-  the  naval  exertions  of  Athens.     But  Timotheus 

cuse^Timo-  stayed  out  a  long  time.   Reliance  was  placed 

theus.  upon  him,  and  upon  the  money  which  he  was  to 

name™*  bring  home,  for  the  pay  of  the  fleet;  and  the 

admiral  in  unpaid  triremes  accordingly  fell  into  distress  and 

ings  in  this  year.  Now  these  troops  could  not  have 

The  date  of  his  setting  out  from  got    to    Epirus    without    crossing 

Athens    is  exactly   determined    by  Thessaly ;    nor    could    they    have 

Demosthenes,  adv.  Timotli.  p.  1186  crossed  Thessaly  without  the  per- 

— the    month    Munychion,    in    the  mission  and  escort  of  Jason.  More- 

archonship      of    Sokratides — April  over,  Alketas  himself  was  the  de- 

373    B.C.      Diodorus    says    that    he  pendent  of  Jason,  whose  goodwill 

proceeded  to  Thrace,   and  that  he  was    therefore    doubly    necessary 

acquired  several  new  members  for  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  7). 
the  confederacy  (xv.  47) ;  Xenophon         We  farther  know  that  in  the  year 

states    that  he  sailed   towards  the  preceding  (374  B.C.),  Jason  was  not 

islands    (Hellen.    vi.   2,    12);    two  yet  in   alliance  with  Athens,    nor 

statements   not  directly  the  same,  even  inclined  to  become  so,  though 

yet    not    incompatible    with    each  the  Athenians    were  very   anxious 

other.    In  his   way   to  Thrace,    he  for  it  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  1,  10).    But 

would     naturally     pass      up     the  in   November   373  B.C.,    Jason    (as 

Kubican  strait  and  along  the  coast  well    as  Alketas)    appears    as   the 

of  Thessaly.  established  ally  of  Athens ;  not  as 

We  know  that  Stesikles  and  his  then    becoming    her   ally    for    the 

peltasts  must  have  got  to  Korkyra,  first  time,  but  as  so  completely  au 

not  by  sea  circumnavigating  Pelo-  established  ally,  that  he  comes  to 

ponnesus,  but  by  land  across  Thes-  Athens  for  the  express  purpose  of 

saly  and  Epirus;    a  much   quicker  being  present  at  the  trial  of  Timo- 

way.    Xenophon   tells  us  that  the  theus  and  of  deposing  in  his  favour 

Athenians  "asked  Alketas  to  help  —  'AtpixcjAsvoo  fop  'AXxs-ou  xai  'laso- 

them  to  cross  over  from  the  main-  -,o«   we    TGUTOV    (Timotheus)    ev  tut 

land  of  Epirus  to  the  opposite  is-  Mai|xaxT7]pitim  (XT)vt  T(j»  in'  'AoTEiov 

land    of  Korkyra;    and    that    they  apyovtos,    eiti    TOV     aywvot     TOV 

were  in  consequence  carried  across  TOOTOU,  poi)97)<JovTu>v  auTij>  xai 

by    night" — 'AXxstou    8e     eSsr^rjiiv  xaTafojiivoov    si;   TTJ;    oixiov    trjv    £•» 

auvSiapifJiaai  To-JTO!)?- xai  OUTOI  rUtpaie!,     Ac.     (Demosthen.     adv. 

(xev  VUXTO?  6  tax  O[xiofl  SVTE?  rou  Timoth.    c.  5.     p.   1190).      Again — 

tijs  xu>pa?i  sisyjMov  ti?  TTJV  «6Xiv.  A'JTOV  8s  TOOTOV  (Timotheus)  i£cti- 
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disorganization  at  Kalauria,  awaiting  his  return.1  In 
the  mean  time,  fresh  news  reached  Athens  that  Korkyra 
was  much  pressed;  so  that  great  indignation  was  felt  against 
the  absent  admiral,  for  employing  in  his  present  cruise  a 
precious  interval  essential  to  enable  him  to  reach  the  island 
in  time.  Iphikrates  (who  had  recently  come  back  from 
serving  with  Pharnabazus,  in  an  unavailing  attempt  to 
reconquer  Egypt  for  the  Persian  king)  and  the  orator 
Kallistratus,  were  especially  loud  in  their  accusations  against 
him.  And  as  the  very  salvation  of  Korkyra  required 
pressing  haste,  the  Athenians  cancelled  the  appointment 
of  Timotheus  even  during  his  absence — naming  Iphikrates, 
Kallistratus,  and  Chabrias,  to  equip  a  fleet  and  go  round 
to  Korkyra  without  delay.2 

Before  they  could  get  ready,  Timotheus  returned; 
bringing  several  new  adhesions  to  the  confederacy,  with 
a  flourishing  account  of  general  success.3  He  went  down 


Toufnivcuv  (xtv  TU>V  itctTY)?tiujw  xal 
oixiitov  aut(j>  duavTcov,  iti  8i  xal 
*A).  xiTO'Jxai'IauovcK,  au|X|xi- 
Jia-i  ovTtov  (ljJ.iv,  |AO).I;  |itv  iirti- 
c')T)Tt  atptivai  (Demosthen.  ib.  e.  8. 
j).  1187).  We  see  from  hence  there- 
fore that  the  first  alliance  between 
Jason  and  Athens  had  been  con- 
tracted in  the  early  part  of  373  B.C. ; 
we  see  farther  that  it  had  been 
contracted  by  Timotheus  in  his 
preliminary  cruise,  which  is  the 
only  reasonable  way  of  explaining 
the  strong  interest  felt  by  Jason 
as  well  as  by  Alketas  in  the  fate 
of  Timotheus,  inducing  them  to 
take  the  remarkable  step  of  coming 
to  Athens  to  promote  his  acquittal. 
It  was  Timothens  who  had  first 
made  the  alliance  of  Athens  with 
Alketas  (Diodor.  xv.  30;  Cornel. 
Nepos,  Timoth.  o.  2),  a  year  or 
two  before. 

Combining  all  the  circumstances 
liere  stated,  I  infer  with  confidence, 
that  Timotheus,  in  his  preliminary 
cruise,  visited  Jason,  contracted 
alliance  between  him  and  Athens, 
and  prevailed  upon  him  to  forward 
the  division  of  Stesikles  across 


Thessaly  to  Epirus   and  Korkyra. 

In  this  oration  of  Demosthenes, 
there  are  three  or  four  exact  dates 
mentioned,  which  are  a  great  aid 
to  the  understanding  of  the  histori- 
cal events  of  the  time.  That  oration 
is  spoken  by  Apollodorus,  claiming 
from  Timotheus  the  repayment  of 
money  lent  to  him  by  Pasion  the 
banker,  father  of  Apollodorus ;  and 
the  dates  specified  are  copied  from 
entries  made  by  Fasion  at  the  time 
in  his  commercial  books  (c.  1.  p. 
1186;  c.  9.  p.  1197). 

1  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  o.  8. 
p.  1188  au.i7(Jov  (Atv  TO  <»TpaT«ou.a 
x«TaX«).6a&3i  tv  KaXaupta,  Ac. — ibid, 
c.  10.  p.  1199.  itpoSTJxs  yap  TIJ)  (Xtv 
Bouotiiii  opjrovTi  itapa  -o'itou  (Timo- 
theus) TIJV  Tpo<pr)v  TOK  tv  T«i«  vaual 
Kip>Xa|A3£vtir  ix  fap  TU>V  xoi* 
•twi  ouvTa£su>v  T)  (it  aO  090  pla 
rjv  T<j>  OTpaTtujxaTi'  TO  8i  /P'l" 
p«Ta  <:•>  (Timothous)  5-ivTa 
t;s>.  t£a;  ex  TUUV  oufifxd/u>y 
xai  at  c5it  7«lT«uv  Xoyov  droioOvai. 

1  Zenopb.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  12,  13, 
39;  Deraostben.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3. 
p.  1188. 

•  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
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to  Kalauria  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  funds,  and  make  up 
for  the  embarrassments  which  his  absence  had  occasioned. 
Return  of  But  he  could  not  pay  the  Boeotian  trierarchs 
Timotheus  without  borrowing  money  for  the  purpose  on  his 

—an  accu-  ....      ,        ,»          ,    J  , 

•ation  is  own  credit;  for  though  the  sum  brought  home 
entered  from  his  voyage  was  considerable,  it  would 
hfm^but  appear  that  the  demands  upon  him  had  been 
t"f1  oned  greater  still-  At  fi^  an  accusation,  called  for 
untii"the  in  consequence  of  the  pronounced  displeasure 
iet,u.™  °t  of  the  public,  was  entered  against  him  by  Iphi- 
frPom  ra  krates  and  Kallistratus.  But  as  these  two  had 
Korkyra.  been  named  joint  admirals  for  the  expedition 
to  Korkyra,  which  admitted  of  no  delay — his  trial 
was  postponed  until  the  autumn;  a  postponement  ad- 
vantageous to  the  accused,  and  doubtless  seconded  by  his 
friends. l 

Meanwhile  Iphikrates  adopted  the  most  strenuous 
Rapid  and  measures  for  accelerating  the  equipment  of  his 
energetic  fleet.  In  the  present  temper  of  the  public,  and 

movements  ,      ,  f  p-rr      -\  i  11  j 

of  ipw-  in  the  known  danger  of  Korkyra,  he  was  allowed 

wards  K"  (though  perhaps  Timotheus,  a  few  weeks  earlier, 

kyra— his  would  not  have  been  allowed)  not  only  to  impress 

e3a°ea1ent  seamen   in  the  port,   but   even   to  coerce  the 

mentgof  the  trierarchs  with  severity,2  and  to  employ  all  the 

Ve&ch-e'  °n  triremes  reserved  for  the  coast-guard  of  Attica, 

Kephaig  as  well  as  the  two  sacred  triremes  called  Paralus 

lenia,  he  an(j  galaminia.     He  thus  completed  a  fleet  of 

learns  the  .,  .   .          ,  j    i_      i  i 

flight  of  seventy  sail,  promising  to  send  back  a  large 
the  Lace-  portion  of  it  directly,  if  matters  took  a  favour- 

daemonians         i  i      ,  ,  -rr      i  m  L-  e.     j  AI 

from  Kor-  able  turn  at  Korkyra.  Jiixpectmg  to  find  on  the 
kyra.  watch  for  him  a  Lacedaemonian  fleet  fully  equal 

to  his  own,  he  arranged  his  voyage  so  as  to  combine  the 
maximum  of  speed  with  training  to  his  seamen,  and  with 
preparatioft  for  naval  combat.  The  larger  sails  of  an 
ancient  trireme  were  habitually  taken  out  of  the  ship 

1  I   collect  what   is    here    stated  been  postponed,  in  consequence  of 

from  Demosthen.  adv.  Timoth.  c.  3.  the   necessity    for   Iphikratfis   and 

p.  1188;    c.  10.  p.  1199.    It  is  there  Kallistratus  going  away  at  once  lo 

aaid  that  Timotheus  was  about  to  preserve  Korkyra. 

sail    home   from  Kalauria   to  take  *  Xen.   Hellen.   vi.   2,   14.     '0   6i 

his  trial;  yet  it  is  certain  that  his  (Iphikrates)  eitet  xaisaTT)  OTpaTijfo?, 

trial  did  not  take  place    until  the  (xtiXa  6£;ux  Ta;  vau;  inXTjpouTO,  xat 

month  Msemakterion  or  November.  TOO?  Tpir)papj(oui;  Tjvafxs^e. 
Accordingly   the    trial   must  have 
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previous  to  a  battle,  as  being  inconvenient  aboard:  Iphi- 
krates left  such  sails  at  Athens, — employed  even  the 
smaller  sails  sparingly — and  kept  his  seamen  constantly  at 
the  oar;  which  greatly  accelerated  his  progress,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  kept  the  men  in  excellent  training.  Every 
day  he  had  to  stop,  for  meals  and  rest,  on  an  enemy's  shore; 
and  these  halts  were  conducted  with  such  extreme  dexterity 
as  well  as  precision,  that  the  least  possible  time  was  con- 
sumed, not  enough  for  any  local  hostile  force  to  get 
together.  On  reaching  Sphakteria,  Iphikrates  learnt  for 
the  first  time  the  defeat  and  death  of  Mnasippus.  Yet  not 
fully  trusting  the  correctness  of  his  information,  he  still 
persevered  both  in  his  celerity  and  his  precautions,  until 
he  reached  Kephallenia,  where  he  first  fully  satisfied 
himself  that  the  danger  of  Korkyra  was  past.  The  excel- 
lent management  of  Iphikrates  throughout  this  expedition 
is  spoken  of  in  terms  of  admiration  by  Xenophon. l 

Having  no  longer  any  fear  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet, 
the  Athenian  commander  probably  now  sent  He  goes  on 
back  the  home-squadron  of  Attica  which  he  had   to  Korkyra, 
been  allowed  to  take,  but  which  could  ill  be    ^g0^" 
spared  from  the  defence  of  the  coast.2     After   surprise  the 
making  himself  master  of  some  of  the  Kephal-   cuJa^tA- 
lenian    cities,   he   then   proceeded   onward   to  remes  sent 
Korkyra;  where  the  squadron  of  ten  triremes   gfus^to'Yhe 
from  Syracuse  was  now  on  the  point  of  arriving;   aid  of 
sent  by  Dionysius  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians,   sParta- 
but  as  yet  uninformed  of  their  flight.     Iphikrates,  posting 
scouts  on  the  hills  to  give  notice  of  their  approach,  set 
apart  twenty  triremes  to  be  ready  for  moving  at  the  first 
signal.     So  excellent  was  his  discipline  (says  Xenophon), 
that  "the  moment  the  signal  was  made,  the  ardour  of  all 
the  crews  was  a  fine  thing  to  see;  there  was  not  a  man 
who  did  not  hasten  at  a  run  to  take  his  place  aboard."3 
The  ten  Syracusan  triremes,  after  their  voyage  across  from 
the  Japygian  cape,  had  halted  to  rest  their  men  on  one  of 
the  northern  points  of  Korkyra;  where  they  were  found  by 
Iphikrates  and  captured,  with  all  their  crews  and  the  ad- 
miral Anippus;  one  alone  escaping,  through  the  strenuous 
efforts  of  her  captain,  the  Rhodian  Melanopus.     Iphikrates 
returned  in  triumph,  towing  his  nine  prizes  into  the  har- 

'  Xen.  Uollen.  vi.  2,  27,  32.  •  Compare  vi.  2,  14— with  vi.  2,  39. 

'  X«n.  Uctleu.  vi.  2,  34. 
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bour  of  Korkyra.  The  crews,  being  sold  or  ransomed, yield- 
ed to  him  a  sum  of  60  talents;  the  admiral  Anippus  was 
retained  in  expectation  of  a  higher  ransom,  but  slew  him- 
self shortly  afterwards  from  mortification. 1 

Though  the  sum  thus  realised  enabled  Iphikrates  for 
the  time  to  pay  his  men,  yet  the  suicide  of 
in  wa'ift^of  Anippus  was  a  pecuniary  disappointment  to 
money—  him,  and  he  soon  began  to  need  money.  This 
home"^!-  consideration  induced  him  to  consent  to  the 
listratus  to  return  of  his  colleague  Kallistratus;  who — 
£ebflncu"  an  orator  by  profession,  and  not  on  friendly 
•work  for  terms  with  Iphikrates — had  come  out  against 
at"  Kcn^y ra  his  own  consent.  Iphikrates  had  himself  singled 
—he  ob-  out  both  Kallistratus  and  Chabrias  as  his 
by^ervfct8  colleagues.  He  was  not  indifferent  to  the  value 
in  Akar-  of  their  advice,  nor  did  he  fear  the  criticisms, 
nama.  even  of  rivals,  on  what  they  really  saw  in  his 

proceedings.  But  he  had  accepted  the  command  under 
hazardous  circumstances;  not  only  from  the  insulting  dis- 
placement of  Timotheus,  and  the  provocation  consequently 
given  to  a  powerful  party  attached  to  the  son  of  Konon — 
but  also  under  great  doubts  whether  he  could  succeed  in 
relieving  Korkyra,  in  spite  of  the  rigorous  coercion  which 
he  applied  to  man  his  fleet.  Had  the  island  been  taken 
and  had  Iphikrates  failed,  he  would  have  found  himself 
exposed  to  severe  crimination,  and  multiplied  enemies,  at 
Athens.  Perhaps  Kallistratus  and  Chabrias,  if  left  at 
home,  might  in  that  case  have  been  among  his  assailants — 
so  that  it  was  important  to  him  to  identify  both  of  them 
with  his  good  or  ill  success,  and  to  profit  by  the  military 
ability  of  the  latter  as  well  as  by  the  oratorical  talent  of 
the  former.2  As  the  result  of  the  expedition,  however, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  35,  38;  Dio-  other  triremes  than  those  under 

dor.  XT.  47.  Anippus.  Yet  Xenophon  would 

We  find  a  story  recounted  hy  probably  have  mentioned  the  story, 

Diodorus  (xvi.  57),  that  the  Athe-  if  he  had  heard  it;  since  it  pre- 

nians  under  Iphikrates  captured,  sents  the  enemies  of  Sparta  as 

off  Korkyra,  some  triremes  of  Dio-  committing  sacrilege.  And  whether 

nysius,  carrying  sacred  ornaments  the  triremes  were  carrying  sacred 

to  Delphi  and  Olympia.  They  ornaments  or  not,  it  is  certain  that 

detained  and  appropriated  the  they  were  coming  to  take  part  in 

valuable  cargo,  of  which  Dionysius  the  war,  and  were  therefore  legit- 

afterwards  loudly  complained.  imatc  prizes. 

This  story  (if  there  be  any  truth  »  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2,  39.  The 

in  it)  can  hardly  allude  to  any  meaning  of  Xenophon  here  is  not 
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was  altogether  favourable,  all  such  anxieties  were  removed. 
Iphikrates  could  well  afford  to  part  with  both  his  col- 
leagues; and  Kallistratus  engaged,  that  if  permitted  to  go 
home,  he  would  employ  all  his  efforts  to  keep  the  fleet  well- 
paid  from  the  public  treasury;  or  if  this  were  impracticable, 
that  he  would  labour  to  procure  peace.  l  So  terrible  are 
the  difficulties  which  the  Grecian  generals  now  experience 
in  procuring  money  from  Athens  (or  from  other  cities 
in  whose  service  they  are  acting),  for  payment  of  their 
troops!  Iphikrates  suffered  the  same  embarrassment 
which  Timotheus  had  experienced  the  year  before  —  and 
which  will  be  found  yet  more  painfully  felt  as  we  advance 
forward  in  the  history.  For  the  present  he  subsisted 
his  seamen  by  finding  work  for  them  on  the  farms  of  the 
Korkyraeans,  where  there  must  doubtless  have  been  ample 
necessity  for  repairs  after  the  devastations  of  Mnasippus; 
while  he  crossed  over  to  Akarnania  with  his  peltasts  and 
hoplites,  and  there  obtained  service  with  the  townships. 
friendly  to  Athens  against  such  others  as  were  friendly  to 
Sparta;  especially  against  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  the 
strong  town  called  Thyrieis.2 

The  happy  result  of  the  Korkyrsean  expedition,  im- 
parting universal  satisfaction  at  Athens,  was  not  less 
beneficial  to  Timotheus  than  to  Iphikrates.  It  was  in 
November  373  B.C.,  that  the  former,  as  well  as  his  quaestor 
or  military  treasurer  Antimachus,  underwent  each  his  trial. 
Kallistratus,  having  returned  home,  pleaded  against  the 
quaestor,  perhaps  against  Timotheus  also,  as  one  of  the 


very  clear,    nor   Is    even  the  tozt  bo  wanting)  .....  nf,te  xocraj^qt- 

porfect.  'rj'i.'ui    pt/rJTt    x«T3fie).cI>v     <p7ivEo8«i 

'Ef«o  (itv  8^j  TauTTjv  TT)-(  oTpaTTjTisv  (AT^EV,    |AtY"^?pO'">OvTO«    i<p'    totOTiu 

•tuiv  'l!piipaTou«   G'JX  rjxierta  iitaivu)-  TOUTO  |xot  Joxsi  <iv5p6«  ttvav. 

IriitaxaiTO  KpootXiaSai  xt  X«o-  I  follow  Dr.  Thirlwall'g  tranula- 

oai  tau-rq>  (thi»  shows  that  Ipht-  tlon  of  oi  jxaXa   iitiTr^tiov,    which 

kratet   himself   singled   them  out)  appears  to  me  decidedly  preferable. 

Ka).)!sTp»Tiy<   tt    TOV  8Tj|AT(Yopov,   oi  The  word  T)?iu  (vi.  3,  3)  shows  that 

jii).7   tittrf/ittov   ',r.t,   xal  Xifiplav,  Kallistratus  was  an  unwilling  col- 

(xoiXa  OTp?T7)Yix6v  v4|iiO>|Mvov.    EiTi  league. 

Yip?povi(tou«  a-JTog«7)TO'j(Uvo<  tltvi,  •  Xen.  Hcllen.   vi.  3,  3.     (moj^o- 

OO|»P«6Xoo<  XofJtw  ipo6).tTO,  oiiu^pov  (x»»o«   Yap   M^ixpiTtt  (Kalligtratus) 

JJLOI  Soxti  8iarpi;7o9ai-    tTT*dvTi-  1  1  a  *JT  6  -  f;  9  1  1  1,  ^  ypr((iit»  iti(i'|»ti» 

iriXooc   '•ojxiCwv,   o'jTcu   9paaiu>(  Tip  vvvittxtj),    >\  tlpr,vi)v  itoirjosiv,  Ac. 

(somo  words  in  the   text  teem  to  *  Xun.  Hcllon.  ir.  2,  :;7,  38. 
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accusers;1  though  probably  in  a  spirit  of  greater  gentleness 
and  moderation,  in  consequence  of  his  recent  joint  success 
BO  373  an(^  of  the  general  good  temper  prevalent  in  the 
Favourable  city.  And  while  the  edge  of  the  accusation 
tone  °f  against  Timotheus  was  thus  blunted,  the  de- 
opinion  at  fence  was  strengthened  not  merely  by  numerous 
Athens,  in  citizen  friends  speaking  in  his  favour  with  in- 
qu'ence  of  creased  confidence,  but  also  by  the  unusual 
tneK8U?ce88  Pn8enomenon  of  twopowerful  foreign  supporters. 
— the°triaia  At  the  request  of  Timotheus,  both  Alketas  of 
of  Timo-  Epirus,  and  Jason  of  Pherse,  came  to  Athens 
off  Easily—  a  little  before  the  trial,  to  appear  as  witnesses 
Jason  and  jn  h;g  favour.  They  were  received  and  lodged 
come  to  by  him  in  his  house  in  the  Hippodamian  Agora, 
support  the  principal  square  of  the  Peiraeus.  And  as  he 
qu8e7tor8ls  was  then  in  some  embarrassment  for  want  of 
condemned  money,  he  found  it  necessary  to  borrow  various 
11  '  articles  of  finery  in  order  to  do  them  honour 
— clothes,  bedding,  and  two  silver  drinking-bowls — 
from  Pasion,  a  wealthy  banker  near  at  hand.  These  two 
important  witnesses  would  depose  to  the  zealous  service 
and  estimable  qualities  of  Timotheus;  who  had  inspired 
them  with  warm  interest,  and  had  been  the  means  of 
bringing  them  into  alliance  with  Athens;  an  alliance, 
which  they  had  sealed  at  once  by  conveying  Stesikles  and 
his  division  across  Thessaly  and  Epirus  to  Korkyra.  The 
minds  of  the  Dikastery  would  be  powerfully  affected  by 
seeing  before  them  such  a  man  as  Jason  of  Pherae,  at  that 
moment  the  most  powerful  individual  in  Greece ;  and  we 
are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  Timotheus  was  acquitted. 
His  treasurer  Antimachus,  not  tried  by  the  same  Dikastery, 
and  doubtless  not  so  powerfully  befriended,  was  less  for^ 
tunate.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  his  property 
confiscated;  the  Dikastery  doubtless  believing,  on  what 
evidence  we  do  not  know,  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  fraud 
in  dealing  with  the  public  money,  which  had  caused  serious 
injury  at  a  most  important  crisis.  Under  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  he  was  held  responsible  as  treasurer,  for  the 
pecuniary  department  of  the  money-levying  command  con- 
fided to  Timotheus  by  the  people. 

«  Demosthen.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  9.  p.  1107,  1198. 
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As  to  the  military  conduct,  for  which 
himself  would  be  personally  accountable,  we  can 
only  remark  that  having  been  invested  with  the 
command  for  the  special  purpose  of  relieving  the 
besieged  Korkyra,  he  appears  to  have  devoted  an 
unreasonable  length  of  time  to  his  own  self-orig- 
inated cruise  elsewhere;  though  such  cruise  was 
in  itself  beneficial  to  Athens;  insomuch  that  ifKor- 
kyra  had  really  been  taken,  the  people  would  have 
had  good  reason  for  imputing  the  misfortune  to  his 
delay. l  And  although  he  was  now  acquitted,  his 
reputation  suffered  so  much  by  the  whole  affair, 
that  in  the  ensuing  spring  he  was  glad  to  accept  an 


Timotheus 

Timotheus 
had  been 
guilty  of 
delay,  not 
justifiable 
under  the 
circum- 
stances— 
though  ac- 
quitted, his 
reputation 
suffered — 
he  accepts 
command 
under 
Persia. 


•  The  narrative  here  given  of  the 
events  of  373  B.C.,  so  far  as  they 
concern  Timotheus  and  Iphikratfis, 
appears  to  ma  the  only  way  of 
satisfying  the  exigences  of  the  case, 
and  following  the  statements  of 
Xenophon  and  Demosthenes. 

Schneider  in  his  note,  indeed, 
implies,  and  Rchdantz  (Vita;  Iphi- 
cratig,  Ac.  p.  8G)  contends,  that 
Iphikratds  did  not  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet,  nor  depart  from 
Athens,  until  after  the  trial  of 
Timotheus.  There  are  some  ex- 
pressions in  the  oration  of  Demos- 
thenes, which  might  seem  to 
countenance  this  supposition;  but 
it  will  bo  found  hardly  admissible, 
if  we  attentively  study  the  series 
of  facts. 

1.  Mnasippus    arrived    with   his 
armament  at  Korkyra,  and  began 
the  siege,  either  before  April,   or 
at  the  first  opening   of  April,  373 
B.C.  For  his  arrival  there,  and  the 
good  condition  of  his  fleet,    was 
known  at  Athens  before  Timotheus 
received   his  appointment   as   ad- 
miral of  the  fleet  for  the  relief  of  the 
island  (Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  2, 10,  11, 12). 

2.  Timotheus  sailed  from  Pefrreus 
on  this  appointed  voyage,  in  April, 
873  B.C. 

3.  Timotheus  was  tried  at  Athens 
in  November  873  B.C.  ;  Alketas  and 


Jason  being  then  present,  as  allies 
of  Athens  and  witnesses  in  his 
favour. 

Now,  if  the  truth  were,  that 
Iphikratfis  did  not  depart  from 
Athens  with  his  fleet  until  after 
the  trial  of  Timotheus  in  Novem- 
ber, wo  must  suppose  that  the  siege 
of  Korkyra  by  Mnasippus  lasted 
seven  months,  and  the  cruise  of 
Timotheus  nearly  five  months.  Both 
the  one  and  the  other  are  alto- 
gether improbable.  The  Athenians 
would  never  have  permitted  Kor 
kyra  to  incur  so  terrible  a  chanco 
of  capture,  simply  in  order  to  wail 
for  the  trial  of  Timotheus.  Xeno- 
phon does  not  expressly  say  how 
long  the  singo  of  Korkyra  lasted; 
but  from  his  expressions  about  the 
mercenaries  of  Mnasippus  (thnt 
already  pay  was  owing  to  them 
for  as  much  as  two  months— xal 

8UOIV     ^6l)     [ATJvOlV— Vl.    2,      16),     WO 

should  infer  that  it  could  hardly 
have  lasted  more  than  three  months 
in  all.  Let  us  say,  that  it  lasted 
four  months;  the  siege  would  then 
bo  over  in  August;  and  we  know 
that  the  fleet  of  Iphikrates  arrived 
just  after  the  siege  was  concluded^ 
Besides,  is  it  credible,  that  Timo-' 
theus— named  as  admiral  for  the 
express  purpose  of  relieving  Kor- 
kyra, and  knowing  that  Mnasippus 
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invitation  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  offered  him  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  mercenaries  in  their  service  for  the 


•was  already  besieging  the  place 
with  a  formidable  fleet  —  would 
have  spent  so  long  a  time  as  five 
months  in  his  preliminary  cruise  ? 
I  presume  Timotheus  to  have 
stayed  out  in  this  cruise  about  two 
months;  and  even  this  length  of 
time  would  be  quite  sufficient  to 
raise  strong  displeasure  against  him 
at  Athens,  when  the  danger  and 
privations  of  Korkyra  were  made 
known  as  hourly  increasing.  At 
the  time  when  Timotheus  came 
back  to  Athens,  he  found  all  this 
displeasure  actually  afloat  against 
him,  excited  in  part  by  the  strong 
censures  of  Iphikrates  and  Kallis- 
tratns  (Dem.  cont.  Timoth.  p.  1187. 
c.  8).  The  adverse  orations  in  the 
public  assembly,  besides  inflaming 
the  wrath  of  the  Athenians  against 
him,  caused  a  vote  to  be  passed 
deposing  him  from  his  command 
to  Korkyra,  and  nominating  in  his 
place  Iphikrates,  with  Chabrias  and 
Kallistratus.  Probably  those  who 
proposed  this  vote  would  at  the 
same  time  give  notice  that  they 
intended  to  prefer  a  judicial  ac- 
cusation against  Timotheus  for 
breach  or  neglect  of  duty.  But  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  all  parties 
to  postpone  actual  trial  until  the 
fate  of  Korkyra  should  be  deter- 
mined, for  which  purpose  the  saving 
of  time  would  be  precious.  Already 
too  much  time  had  been  lost,  and 
Iphikrates  was  well  aware  that  his 
•whole  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  celerity;  while  Timotheus 
and  his  friends  would  look  upon 
postponement  as  an  additional 
chance  of  softening  the  public  dis- 
pleasure, besides  enabling  them  to 
obtain  the  attendance  of  Jason  and 
Alketas.  Still,  though  trial  wag 
postponed,  Timotheus  was  from 
this  moment  under  impeachment. 


The  oration  composed  by  Demos- 
thenes therefore  (delivered  by  Apol- 
lodorus  as  plaintiff,  several  years 
afterwards)  —  though  speaking 
loosely,  and  not  distinguishing  the 
angry  speeches  against  Timotheus 
in  the  public  assembly  (in  June 
373  B.C.,  or  thereabouts,  whereby 
his  deposition  was  obtained),  from 
the  accusing  speeches  against  him 
at  his  actual  trial  in  November 
373  B.C.,  before  the  dikastery  —  ia 
nevertheless  not  incorrect  in  saying 
— ercstSrj  8'  aiteystpoTov»j9T)  JXEV  0<f>* 
ujjuiv  STpaTT)YQ«  8i6c  to  (ill)  itspntXsooai 
IIeXoit6vvT)aov,  STrlxpiaei  Se  nape- 
8sSoTO  ei«  TOV  Srjfxov,  olTia;  fijs 
u.sYi"'")?  Tuyduv  (c.  3.  p.  1187)— and 
again  respecting  his  coming  from 
Kalauria  to  Athens — |ieXXu>v  TOIVOV 
xaTctnXsiv  eni  -rjv  xplaiv,  ev  KaXau- 
pia  SavsiCetai,  Ac.  (p.  1188-1189). 
That  Timotheus  had  been  handed 
over  to  the  people  for  trial  — that 
he  was  sailing  back  from  Kalauria 
for  his  trial — might  well  be  asserted 
respecting  his  position  in  the  month 
of  June,  though  his  trial  did  not 
actually  take  place  until  November. 
I  think  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  triremes  at  Kalauria  would 
iorm  a  part  of  that  fleet  which 
actually  went  to  Korkyra  under 
Iphikrates ;  not  waiting  to  go 
thither  until  after  the  trial  of  Ti- 
raotheus  in  November,  but  depart- 
ing as  soon  as  Iphikrates  could 
get  ready,  probably  about  July 
373  B.C. 

Behdantz  argues  that  if  Iphikrates 
departed  with  the  fleet  in  July,  he 
must  have  returned  to  Athens  in 
Novemberto  the  trial  of  Timotheus, 
which  is  contrary  to  Xenophon's 
affirmation  that  he  remained  in  the 
Ionian  sea  until  371  B.C.  But  if 
we  look  attentively  at  the  oration 
of  Demosthenes,  we  shall  see  that 
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Egyptian  war;  the  same  command  from  which  Iphikrates 
had  retired  a  little  time  before.1 

That  admiral,  whose  naval  force  had  been  reinforced 
by  a  large  number  of  Korkyrsean  triremes,  was  committing 
without  opposition  incursions  against  Akarnania,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Peloponnesus;  insomuch  that  the  expelled 
Messenians,  in  their  distant  exile  at  Hesperides  in  Libya, 
began  to  conceive  hopes  of  being  restored  by  Athens  to 
Naupaktus,  which  they  had  occupied  under  her  protection 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war.2  And  while  the  Athenians 


there  is  no  certain  ground  for  affirm- 
ing IphikratSs  to  have  heen  present 
iu  Athens  in  November,  during  the 
actual  trial  of  Timotheus.  The 
phrases  in  p.  1187—  E-? SIST^XSI  8*  CCJTOJ 
KaXKatpatoc  xal  'I;pixpaTJ)« 

O'JTU)    8g   8lgOt31<  U(Xa;  XaTTJOpoOvTS? 

TOUTOO  a-jioi  Tt  xal  oi  aovafope'Jovrtc 
a'jTOtc,  Ac.,  maybe  well  explained, 
so  far  as  Iphikrates  is  concerned, 
by  supposing  them  to  allude  to 
those  pronounced  censures  in  the 
public  assembly  whereby  the  vote 
of  deposition  against  Timotheus 
was  obtained,  and  whereby  the 
general  indignation  against  him 
was  first  excited.  I  therefore  see 
no  reason  for  affirming  that  Iphi- 
krates  was  actually  present  at  the 
trial  of  Timotheus  in  November. 
But  Kallistratus  was  really  present 
at  the  trial  (see  c.  9.  p.  1197, 1198)  ; 
which  consists  well  enough  with 
the  statement  of  Xenopbon,  that 
this  oratorobtained  permission  from 
Iphikrates  to  leave  him  at  Korkyra 
and  come  back  to  Athens  (vi.  3,  3). 
Kallistratus  directed  bis  accusation 
mainly  against  Antimachus,  the 
treasurer  of  Timotheus.  And  it 
appears  to  me  that  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  IphikratAs, 
having  carried  his  point  of  super- 
seding Timothens  in  the  command 
and  gaining  an  important  success 
at  Korkyra— might  be  well-pleased 
to  bo  dispensed  from  the  obligation 
of  formally  accusing  him  before 


the  Dikastery,  in  opposition  to 
Jason  and  Alketas,  as  well  as  to  a 
powerful  body  of  Athenian  friends. 

Diodorus  txv.  47)  makes  a  state- 
ment quite  different  from  Xeno- 
phon.  He  says  that  Timotheus  was 
at  first  deposed  from  his  command, 
but  afterwards  forgiven  and  re- 
appointed  by  the  people  (jointly 
with  Iphikratfis)  in  consequence 
of  the  great  accession  of  force  which 
he  had  procured  in  his  preliminary 
cruise.  Accordingly  the  fleet,  130 
triremes  in  number,  was  despatched 
to  Korkyra  under  the  joint  com- 
mand of  Iphikrates  and  Timotheus. 
Diodorus  makes  no  mention  of  the 
trial  of  Timotheus.  This  account 
is  evidently  quite  distinct  from 
that  of  Xenophon;  which  latter  is 
on  all  grounds  to  be  preferred, 
especially  as  its  main  points  are 
in  conformity  with  the  Demosthenic 
oration. 

1  Demosth.  cont.  Timoth.  c.  6.  p. 
1191 ;  c.  8.  p.  1194. 

We  see  from  another  passage  of 
the  same  oration  that  the  creditors 
of  Timotheus  reckoned  upon  his 
making  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
the  Persian  service  (c.  1.  p.  1185). 
This  farther  illustrates  what  I  hava 
said  in  a  previous  note,  about  th« 
motives  of  the  distinguished  Athe- 
nian officers  to  take  service  in 
foreign  parts  away  from  Athens. 

*  X  n n .  Hellen.  vi. 2, 38 ;  Pausan ias, 
iT.  26,  3. 
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were  thus  masters  at  sea  both  east  and  west  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, l  Sparta  and  her  confederates,  discouraged  by  the  ruin- 
B.C.  372.  ous  failure  of  their  expedition  against  Korkyra  in 
Discourage-  the  preceding  year,  appear  to  have  remained 
8parta°in  inactive.  With  such  mental  predispositions, 
conse-  they  were  powerfully  affected  by  religious 
he^^iefeat  alarm  arising  from  certain  frightful  earthquakes 
at  Korkyra,  and  inundations  with  which  Peloponnesus  was 
triumphant  visaed  during  this  year,  and  which  were  regarded 
position  of  as  marks  of  the  wrath  of  the  god  Poseidon.  More 
T'hey  r*re S<  °f these  formidable  visitations  occurred  this  year 
farther  dig-  inPeloponnesusthanhadeverbeforebeenknown; 
eartti^  **  especially  one,  the  worst  of  all,  whereby  the  two 
quakes  and  towns  of  Helike  and  Bura  in  Achaia  were  de- 
°ihns— ivlne  stroyed>  together  with  a  large  portion  of  their 
Helike  and  population.  Ten  Lacedaemonian  triremes,  which 
destro^d  happened  to  be  moored  on  this  shore  on  the 
by  an  night  when  the  calamity  occurred,  were  de- 
earthquake.  stroyed  by  the  rush  of  the  waters. 2 

Under    these    depressing   circumstances,    the    Lace- 

The  Spar-  daemonians  had  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre 

tans  again  which  had  so  well  served  their  purpose  fifteen 

keidasAtotal~  vears  befo.re>  in  388-387  B.C.     They  sent  Antal- 

Persia,  to  kidas  again  as  envoy  to  Persia,  to  entreat  both 

freBh°int  r  Pecuniary  aid,3  and  a  fresh  Persian  intervention 

vention—  enforcing  anew  the  peace  which  bore  his  name; 

latrrT8'*11  wnicn  peace  had  now  been  infringed  (according 

send  down  to  Lacedaemonian  construction)  by  the  recon- 

f?  ?r,ter  stitution    of  the  Boeotian   confederacy    under 

that  the  m,     ,  .,  .      ,    .,  J  , .          . 

Grecian  Thebes  as  president.     And  it  appears  that  in 

gerents  *he  course  of  the  autumn  or  winter,   Persian 

shall  make  envoys  actually  did  come  to  Greece,  requiring 

up  their  that  the  belligerents  should  all  desist  from  war. 

differences.  ,       .     ,  °,     .      ,.  .  .    , 

and  wind  up  their  dissensions  on  the  principles 
of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.4     The  Persian  satraps,  at  this 

1  See  a  curious  testimony  to  this  about   this    time     (see   Kallisthen. 

fact   in  Demosthen.  cont.  Neaeram.  Fragm.  8,  ed.  Didot). 
c.  12.  p.  1357.  *  This  second   mission  of  Antal- 

1  Diodor.  xi.  48,  49;  Pausan.  vii.  kidas  is  sufficiently  verified  by  an 

25;  TKlian.  Hist.  Animal,  xi.  19.  indirect  allusion  of  Xenophon  (vi. 

Kallisthenes  seems  to  have  de-  3, 12).    His  known  philo-Laconian 

scribed  at  large,  with  appropriate  sentiments  sufficiently  explain  why 

religious      comments,      numerous  be  avoids  directly  mentioning  it. 
physical   portents   which  occurred         «  Diodor.  XT.  60. 
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time  renewing  their  efforts  against  Egypt,  were  anxious 
for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Greece,  as  a  means  of 
enlarging  their  numbers  of  Grecian  mercenaries;  of  which 
troops  Timotheus  had  left  Athens  a  few  months  before  to 
take  the  command. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  prospect  of  Persian  inter- 
vention, which  doubtless  was  not  without  effect    . 
— Athens  herself  was  becoming  more  and  more   posed* ' 
disposed  towards  peace.   That  common  fear  and  towards 
hatred  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  which  had  brought  p 
her  into  alliance  with  Thebes  in  378  B.C.,  was  now  no  longer 
predominant.     She  was  actually  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able maritime  confederacy;  and  this  she  could  hardly  hope 
to  increase  by  continuing  the  war,  since  the  Lacedaemonian 
naval  power  had  already  been  humbled.     Moreover  she 
found  the  expense  of  warlike  operations  very  burdensome, 
nowise  defrayed  either  by  the  contributions  of  her  allies 
or  by  the  results  of  victory.   The  orator  Kallistratus — who 
had  promised  either  to  procure  remittances  from  Athens 
to  Iphikrates,  or  to  recommend  the  conclusion  of  peace — 
was  obliged  to  confine  himself  to  the  latter  alternative,  and 
contributed  much  to  promote  the  pacific  dispositions  of 
his  countrymen.1 

Moreover,  the  Athenians  had  become  more  and  more 
alienated  from  Thebes.    The  ancient  antipathy,  Athens  had 
between  these  two  neighbours,  had  for  a  time  ceased  to 
been  overlaid  by  common  fear  of  Sparta.  But  as  Sparta,'  and 
soon  as  Thebes  had  re-established  her  authority  had  become 
in  Boeotia,  the  jealousies  of  Athens  again  began  ous'oV  e*  " 
to  arise.   In  374  B.C.,  she  had  concluded  a  peace  Thebes, 
with  the  Spartans,  without  the  concurrence  of  Thebes; 
which  peace  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  made,  by  the 

Dlodorus  had  stated  (a  few  chap-  bears    much  more  suitably   on  the 

tert   before,    xv.   38)    that  Persian  period   immediately  preceding  the 

enToys  had  also  come  into  Greece  peace  of  371  B.C.,    than  upon   that 

a  little  before  the  peace  of  374  B.C.,  which   preceded   the   peace   of  874 

and  had  been  the  originators  of  that  B.C.— when,    in   point    of  fact,    no 

previous  peace.    But   this   appears  peace  was  ever  fully  executed. 

to  me  one  of  the  casos  (not  a  few  Dionysius  of  Halikarnassus  alto 

altogether  in  hit  history)  in  which  (Judic.  de  Lysia,  p.  479)  represent! 

he  repeats    himself,    or    gives   the  the  king   of  Persia    as    a  party    to 

game  event  twice  over  under  anal-  the   peace    sworn   by    Athens    and 

ogous   circumstances.      The  inter-  Sparta  in  871  n.c. 

vention    of    the     Persian    envoys  <  Xnn.  Hellen.  vi.  8,  8. 
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Spartans  themselves,  in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 
Timotheus  at  Zakynthus.  The  Phokians — against  whom, 
as  having  been  active  allies  of  Sparta  in  her  invasions  of 
Boaotia,  Thebes  was  now  making  war — had  also  been  ancient 
friends  of  Athens,  who  sympathised  with  their  sufferings.  * 
Moreover  the  Thebans  on  their  side  probably  resented  the 
unpaid  and  destitute  condition  in  which  their  seamen  had 
been  left  by  Timotheus  at  Kalauria,  during  the  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  Korkyra,  in  the  preceding  year;1  an  ex- 
pedition, of  which  Athens  alone  reaped  both  the  glory  and 
the  advantage.  Though  they  remained  members  of  the 
confederacy,  sending  deputies  to  the  congress  at  Athens, 
the  unfriendly  spirit  on  both  sides  continued  on  the  increase, 
and  was  farther  exasperated  by  their  violent  proceeding 
against  Platsea  in  the  first  half  of  372  B.C. 

During  the  last  three  or  four  years,  Plataea,  like  the 
Equivocal  other  towns  of  BcEotia,  had  been  again  brought 
position  of  jnto  the  confederacy  under  Thebes.  Re- 
Flat^01  established  by  Sparta  after  the  peace  of  Antal- 
now  that  kidas  as  a  so-called  autonomous  town,  it  had 
d»mon°ian8  been  garrisoned  by  her  as  a  post  againstThebes, 
had  been  and  was  no  longer  able  to  maintain  a  real  auto- 
from1  BOB-  nomy  after  the  Spartans  had  been  excluded  from 
otia.  The  Boeotia  in  370  B.C.  "While  other  Boeotian  cities 
Phuseans  were  g]a(j  to  find  themselves  emancipated  from 
persuade  their  philo-Laconian  oligarchies  and  rejoined  to 
incorporate  the  federation  under  Thebes,  Plataea— as  well 
them  with  as  Thespise — submitted  to  the  union  only  by 
constraint;  awaiting  any  favourable  opportunity 
for  breaking  off,  either  by  means  of  Sparta  or  of  Athens. 
Aware  probably  of  the  growing  coldness  between  the 
Athenians  and  Thebans,  the  Plataeans  were  secretly  trying 
to  persuade  Athens  to  accept  and  occupy  their  town, 
annexing  Platsea  to  Attica:3  a  project  hazardous  both  to 
Thebes  and  Athens,  since  it  would  place  them  at  open  war 
with  each  other,  while  neither  was  yet  at  peace  with 
Sparta. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1.  from    whom  Diodorus    copied   this 

*  Dernosth.  cont.  Timoth.  p.  1188,  statement;  but  it  seems  extremely 
a.  17.  reasonable. 

*  Diodor.  xv.  46.    I  do  not  know 
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This  intrigue,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Thebans, 
determined  them  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  Their  The  The. 
presidency,  over  more  than  one  of  the  minor  bans  fore- 
Boeotian  cities,  had  always  been  ungentle,  suitable   nVgotultion 
to  the  roughness  of  their  dispositions.    Towards   by  seizing 
Plataea,  especially,  they  not  only  bore  an  ancient   JxpeTiai'ngnd 
antipathy,  but  regarded  the  re-established  town   the  inhab- 
as  little  better  than  a  Lacedaemonian  encroach-  ^o^a'ffain 
ment,  abstracting  from  themselves  a  portion  of  take  refuge 
territory  which   had  become  Theban,  by  pre-   at  Athens- 
scriptive    enjoyment    lasting    for   forty  years   from    the 
surrender  of  Plataea  in  427  B.C.    As  it  would  have  been  to 
them  a  loss  as  well  as  embarrassment,  if  Athens  should 
resolve  to  close  with  the  tender  of  Plataea — they  forestalled 
the  contingency  by  seizing  the  town  for  themselves.    Since 
the  re-conquest  of  Boaotia  by  Thebes,  the  Platgeans  had 
come  again,  though  reluctantly,   under  the  ancient  con- 
stitution ofBoeotia:  they  were  living  at  peace  with  Thebes, 
acknowledging  her  rights  as  president  of  the  federation, 
and  having  their  own  rights  as  members  guaranteed  in 
return  by  her,  probably  under  positive  engagement — that 
is,  their  security,  their  territory,  and  their  qualified  auto- 
nomy, subject  to  the  federal  restrictions  and  obligations. 
But  though  thus  at  peace  with  Thebes,1  the  Plataeans 

1  This  seems  to  me  what  ia  meant  BO  much  of  autonomy  as  was  con- 
by  the  Vlata-an  speaker  in  Kokratfis,  sistent  with  the  obligations  of  a 
when  he  complains  more  than  once  member  of  the  Bujotian  federation, 
that  Plataea  had  been  taken  by  the  When  the  Platiean  speaker  accuses 
Thebans  in  time  of  peace— eip^vT)-  the  Thebans  of  having  violated 
o&n);.  The  speaker,  in  protesting  "the  oaths  and  the  agreement" 
•gainst  the  injustice  of  the  Thebans,  ('p/oy?  xat  ;'j/J/,x?;),  he  means  the 
appeals  to  two  guarantees  which  terms  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
they  have  violated;  for  the  purpose  subject  to  the  limits  afterwards 
of  his  argument,  however,  the  two  imposed  by  the  submission  of 
•re  not  clearly  distinguished,  but  l'lat:i,a  to  the  federal  system  of 
run  together  into  one.  The  first  Boeotia.  He  calls  for  the  tutelary 
guarantee  was,  the  peace  of  Antal-  interference  of  Athens,  as  a  party 
kidas,  under  which  I'lat.i  a  had  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas. 
been  restored,  and  to  which  Thebes,  Dr.  Thirlwall  thinks  (Hist.  Or. 
Sparta,  and  Athens  were  all  parties,  vol.  v.  ch.  88.  p.  70-72)  that  the 
The  second  guarantee  was,  that  Thebans  were  parties  to  the  peace 
Riven  by  Thebes  when  she  con-  of  374  B.C.  between  Sparta  and 
quered  the  Boeotian  cities  in  377-370  Athens;  that  they  accepted  it, 
n.o.,  and  reconstituted  the  feder-  intending  deliberately  to  break  it; 
ation ;  whereby  she  ensured  to  the  and  that  under  that  peace,  the 
1'lata-ans  existence  as  a  city,  with  liacedicmoiiian  harmosts  and  garri- 
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knew  well  what  was  her  real  sentiment  towards  them,  and 
their  own  towards  her.  If  we  are  to  believe,  what  seems 
very  probable,  that  they  were  secretly  negotiating  with 
Athens  to  help  them  in  breaking  off  from  the  federation— 
the  consciousness  of  such  an  intrigue  tended  still  farther 
to  keep  them  in  anxiety  and  suspicion.  Accordingly  being 
apprehensive  of  some  aggression  from  Thebes,  they  kept 
themselves  habitually  on  their  guard.  But  their  vigilance 
was  somewhat  relaxed,  and  most  of  them  went  out  of  the 
city  to  their  farms  in  the  country,  on  the  days,  well  known 
beforehand,  when  the  public  assemblies  in  Thebes  were 
held.  Of  this  relaxation  the  Bceotarch  Neokles  took  ad- 
vantage. !  He  conducted  aThebanarmed  force,  immediately 
from  the  assembly,  by  a  circuitous  .route  through  Hysiae  to 
Plataea;  which  town  he  found  deserted  by  most  of  its  male 
adults  and  unable  to  make  resistance.  The  Platseans — 
dispersed  in  the  fields,  finding  their  walls,  their  wives,  and 
their  families,  all  in  possession  of  the  victor — were  under 
the  necessity  of  accepting  the  terms  proposed  to  them. 
They  were  allowed  to  depart  in  safety  and  to  carry  away 
all  their  moveable  property;  but  their  town  was  destroyed 
and  its  territory  again  annexed  to  Thebes.  The  unhappy 
fugitives  were  constrained  for  the  second  time  to  seek  re- 
fuge at  Athens,  where  they  were  again  kindly  received, 
and  restored  to  the  same  qualified  right  of  citizenship  as 
they  had  enjoyed  prior  to  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.3 

sons  were  withdrawn  from  Thespite  The  reasoning  in  the  Plataio  dis- 
and  other  places  in  Bceotia.  I  am  course  of  IsokratSs  is  not  very 
unable  to  acquiesce  in  this  view;  clear  or  discriminating;  nor  have 
which  appears  to  me  negatived  by  we  any  right  to  expect  that  it 
Xenophon,  and  neither  affirmed  should  be,  in  the  pleading  of  a 
nor  implied  in  the  Plataic  discourse  suffering  and  passionate  man.  But 
oflsokrates.  In  my  opinion,  there  the  expression  cip^vqc  outjyjs  and 
were  no  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  eip^vT]  may  always  (in  my  judge- 
in  Bieotia  (except  at  Orchomenus  ment)  be  explained,  without  re- 
in the  north)  in  374  B.C.  Xenophon  ferring  it,  as  Dr.  Thirl  wall  does, 
tells  us  (Hellen.  v.  4,  63;  vi.  1,  1)  to  the  peace  of  374  B.C.,  or  sup- 
that  the  Thebans  "were  recovering  posing  Thebes  to  have  been  a  party 
the  Boeotian  cities — had  subdued  to  that  peace, 
the  Boeotian  cities" — in  or  before  *  Fausanias,  ix.  1,  3. 
375  B.C.,  so  that  they  were  able  to  *  Diodor.  xv.  47. 
march  out  of  Bceotia  and  invade  Pausanias  (ix.  1,  3)  places  this 
Phokis;  which  implies  the  expulsion  capture  of  Plat  a  a  in  the  third  year 
or  retirement  of  all  the  Lacedsemo-  (counting  the  years  from  midsum- 
nian  forces  from  the  southern  part  mer  to  midsummer)  before  the 
of  Bceotia.  1  attic  of  Leuktra;  or  in  the  year 
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It  was  not  merely  with  Plataea,  but  also  with  Thespiae, 
that  Thebes  was  now   meddling.     Mistrusting   strong  feel- 
the   dispositions   of   the   Thespians,   she   con-  ing  excited 
strained  them  to  demolish  the  fortifications  of  against  "the 
their  town;1  as  she  had  caused  to  be  done  fifty-   Thebans, 
two  years  before,  after  the  victory  of  Delium,2  of'thelr""1 
on  suspicion  of  leanings  favourable  to  Athens,  dealings 

j.  ,1  /.  ,1       mi          with  Plattea 

Such  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  The-    and 
bans  in  Boeotia    excited    strong    emotion  at   Thespjas.  . 
Athens;  where  the  Platseans  not  only  appeared  discourse"? 
as  suppliants,  with  the  tokens  of  misery  con-   isokrates. 
spicuously  displayed,  but  also  laid  their  case  pathetically 
before  the  assembly,  and  invoked  aid  to  regain  their  town 
of  which  they  had  been  just  bereft.  On  a  question  at  once 
so  touching  and  so  full  of  political  consequences,  many 
speeches  were  doubtless  composed  and  delivered,  one  of 
which  has  fortunately  reached  us;  composed  by  Isokrates, 
and  perhaps   actually  delivered  by  a  Plataean  speaker 
before  the  public  assembly.    The  hard  fate  of  this  inter- 


of  the  archon  Asteins  at  Athens; 
which  seems  to  me  the  true  date, 
though  Mr.  Clinton  supposes  it 
(without  ground,  I  think)  to  be 
contradicted  by  Xenophon.  The 
year  of  the  archon  Asteius  reaches 
from  midsummer  373  to  midsummer 
S72  B.C.  It  is  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
year  of  Asteius  (between  January 
and  July  372  B.C.)  that  I  suppose 
Plataea  to  have  been  taken. 

1  I  infer  this  from  Isokrates,  Or. 
xiv.  (I'lataic.)  a.  21-38:  compare 
also  sect.  10.  The  Platrean  speaker 
accuses  the  Thebans  of  having 
destroyed  .the  walls  of  some  Boeo- 
tian cities  (over  and  above  what 
they  had  done  to  Platcea),  and  I 
venture  to  apply  this  to  Thespiae. 
Xenophon  indeed  states  that  the 
Thespians  were  at  this  very  period 
treated  exactly  like  the  Plateaus; 
that  is,  driven  out  of  Bceotia,  and 
their  town  destroyed;  except  that 
they  had  not  the  same  claim  on 
Atbeni  (Hellen.  vi.  8,  1— axoXi&at 
7svo(iivo'Jc :  compare  also  vi.  3,  C). 
Diodorus  also  (xv.  46)  speaks  of 


the  Thebans  as  having  destroyed 
Thespiae.  But  against  this,  I  gather, 
from  the  Plataic  Oration  of  Iso- 
kratfls,  that  the  Thespians  were 
not  in  the  same  plight  with  the 
Plataeans  when  that  oration  was 
delivered ;  that  is,  they  were  not 
expelled  collectively  out  of  Beeotia. 
Moreover  Pausanias  also  expressly 
says  that  the  Thespians  were  present 
in  Bceotia  at  the  time  of  the  battle 
of  Leuktra,  and  that  they  were 
expelled  shortly  afterwards.  Pau- 
sanias  at  the  same  time  gives  a 
distinct  story,  about  the  conduct 
of  the  Thespians,  which  it  would 
not  be  reasonable  to  reject  (ix.  13, 
3;  ix.  14,  1).  I  believe  therefore 
thatXeuopbon  has  spoken  inaccu- 
rately in  saying  that  the  Thespians 
wore  <xjt6Xi?t<;  before  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
they  might  have  sent  supplications 
to  Athens  (ixtTtuovTa;— Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  3, 1)  In  consequence  of  the  severe 
mandate  to  demolish  their  walls. 
«  Thucyd.  iv.  133. 
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esting  little  community  is  here  impressively  set  forth ;  in- 
cluding the  bitterest  reproaches,  stated  with  not  a  little  of 
rhetorical  exaggeration,  against  the  multiplied  wrongs 
done  by  Thebes,  as  well  towards  Athens  as  towards  Plataea. 
Much  of  his  invective  is  more  vehement  than  conclusive. 
Thus  when  the  orator  repeatedly  claims  for  Plataea  her 
title  to  autonomous  existence,  under  the  guarantee  of 
universal  autonomy  sworn  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas l — 
the  Thebans  would  doubtless  reply,  that  at  the  time  of 
that  peace,  Plataea  was  no  longer  in  existence;  but  had 
been  extinct  for  forty  years,  and  was  only  renovated  after- 
wards by  the  Lacedaemonians  for  their  own  political  pur- 
poses. And  the  orator  intimates  plainly,  that  the  Thebans 
were  noway  ashamed  of  their;  proceeding,  but  came  to 
Athens  to  justify  it,  openly  and  avowedly;  moreover  several 
of  the  most  distinguished  Athenian  speakers  espoused  the 
same  side.2  That  the  Plataeans  had  cooperated  with  Sparta 
in  her  recent  operations  in  Boeotia  against  both  Athens 
and  Thebes,  was  an  undeniable  fact;  which  the  orator 
himself  can  only  extenuate  by  saying  that  they  acted  under 
constraint  from  a  present  Spartan  force — but  which  was 
cited  on  the  opposite  side  as  a  proof  of  their  philo-Spartan 
dispositions,  and  of  their  readiness  again  to  join  the  com- 
mon enemy  as  soon  as  he  presented  himself.3  The  Thebans 
would  accuse  Plataea  of  subsequent  treason  to  the  con- 
federacy; and  they  even  seem  to  have  contended,  that  they 
had  rendered  a  positive  service  to  the  general  Athenian 
confederacy  of  which  they  were  members,4  by  expelling 
the  inhabitants  of  Plataea  and  dismantling  Thespiae;  both 
towns  being  not  merely  devoted  to  Sparta,  but  also 
adjoining  Kithseron,  the  frontier  line  whereby  a  Spartan 
army  would  invade  Boeotia.  Both  in  the  public  assembly 
of  Athens,  and  in  the  general  congress  of  the  confederates 

1  IsokraU's,  Or.  xiv.  (Flataic.)  8.  oft?  dno  TU>V  fjfiSTSpcov  <X&TO!<:   OUTO% 

11,   13,  18,  42,  46,  47,  68.  irapsaxsyisavto  oov7)Yopou<:»  &c. 

*  Isokrates,  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  3.  Compare  sect.  36. 

Ei  fiiv  ouv  (AT)  Srjpatoui;  eiop<Lp.sv  EX  *  Isokr.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  8.  12,  13, 

rcavTOi  Tporco'j  TcotpeuxEO'xajAJv&'jt  net-  14,  16,  28,  33,  48. 

fteiv  U(x5«  u>«  oijSev  ei?  vjpia?  E^rjjxap-  4  Isokrat.  Or.  xiv.  (Plat.)  s.  23-27. 

Tiqxaai,  8ia  fJpajrsujv  av  Ei:onj<jd|jisfta  Xefouatv    u>«    Onsp    TOU    xotvou   TWV 

Toi)4  XOYOO?*  eiteiSyj  8'  et?  TOUT'  OTU-  a'JiAjjLayto1/   TOIUT'    l^pa^av  —  (paai    TO 

X'-a*    •JjXOofisv,    dxrce   MJ  (xovov    rjpuv  Svjflaloo;  £XSIV  T'')''  ^iV-'^^f-'h    TOOTO 

etvot   TOV   afio-iv  itpo«  TOOTOU?  aXXa  oujicpspov  stvai  TOI?  o'j(i(tax°l'>  ^C- 

Xai   TU)V    pT)TOpU)V  TO'!)?  8'JvaTU)TaTOU?, 
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at  that  city,  animated  discussions  were  raised  upon  the 
whole  subject;i  discussions,  wherein,  as  it  appears,  Epam- 
inondas,  as  the  orator  and  representative  of  Thebes,  was 
found  a  competent  advocate  against  Kallistratus,  the  most 
distinguished  speaker  in  Athens;  sustaining  the  Theban 
cause  with  an  ability  which  greatly  enhanced  his  growing 
reputation. 2 

But  though  the  Thebans  and  their  Athenian  support- 
ers,    having  all  the  prudential  arguments  on  B.o.  371. 
their  side,  carried  the  point  so  that  no  step  was   increased 
taken  to  restore  the  Plataeans,  nor  any  hostile  thedAtbe-°f 
declaration  made  against  those  to  whom  they  nians  to- 
owed  their  expulsion — yet  the  general  result  of  ^eaarcJes  with 
the  debates,  animated  by  keen  sympathy  with   Sparta— 
the   Platsean    sufferers,    tended    decidedly    to   ^"^ 
poison  the  good  feeling,  and  loosen  the  ties,  be-   Athenian 
tween  Athens  and  Thebes.  This  change  showed  £ °£~TM 
itself  by  an  increased  gravitation  towards  peace   give  notice 
with  Sparta;  strongly  advocated  by  the  orator   g^^^j68' 
Kallistratus,  and  now  promoted  not  merely  by  congress 
the  announced  Persian  intervention,  but  by  the  t°JJ>6&<:6 
heavy  cost  of  war,  and  the  absence  of  all  pro- 
spective gain  from  its  continuance.     The  resolution  was 
at  length  taken — first  by  Athens,  and  next,  probably,  by 
the  majority  of  the  confederates  assembled  at  Athens — to 
make  propositions  of  peace  to  Sparta,  where  it  was  well 
known  that  similar  dispositions  prevailed  towards  peace. 
Notice  of  this  intention  was  given  to  the  Thebans,  who 
were  invited  to  send  envoys  thither  also,  if  they  chose  to 
become  parties.     In  the  spring  of  371  B.C.,  at  the  time 

1  Isokrat.  Or.  xir.  (Plat.)  i.  23,  24.  antecedent  phenomena— as  if  they 
1  Diodorui  (XT.  8f>)  mentions  the  belonged  to  both— sometimes  as- 
parliamentary  conflict  between  signing  to  one  what  properly  be- 
Epaminondas  and  Kallistratug,  as-  longs  to  the  other, 
signing  it  to  the  period  immediately  The  altercation  between  Epami- 
antecedent  to  the  abortive  peace  nondas  and  Kalli.itratus  (i-i  T<i> 
concluded  between  Athens  and  xoiv<j>  auvtipicu)  seems  to  me  more 
Sparta  three  yean  before.  I  agree  properly  appertaining  to  debates 
with  Wessellng  (tee  his  note  ad  in  the  assembly  of  tho  confederacy 
toe.)  in  thinking  that  these  debates  at  Athens— rather  than  to  debates 
more  properly  belong  to  the  time  at  Sparta,  in  tho  preliminary  dis- 
immediately  preceding  the  peace  cussions  for  peace,  where  the 
of  371  B.O.  Diodorus  has  made  great  altercations  between  Epaminondas 
confusion  between  the  two  ;  some-  and  Agesilattg  occurred, 
times  repeating  twice  over  the  same 
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when  the  members  of  the  Lacedaemonian  confederacy  were 
assembled  at  Sparta,  both  the  Athenian  and  Theban  envoys, 
and  those  from  the  various  members  of  the  Athenian  con- 
federacy, arrived  there.  Among  the  Athenian  envoys,  two 
at  least — Kallias  (the  hereditary  Daduch  or  Torchbearer 
of  the  Eleusinian  ceremonies)  and  Autokles — were  men  of 
great  family  at  Athens;  and  they  were  accompanied  by 
Kallistratus  the  orator.  *•  From  the  Thebans,  the  only  man 
of  note  was  Epaminondas,  then  one  of  the  Boeotarchs. 

Of  the  debates  which  took  place  at  this  important 
B.C.  STL  congress,  we  have  very  imperfect  knowledge ; 
May-June,  and  of  the  more  private  diplomatic  conversa- 
^ee»^s  of  tions,  not  less  important  than  the  debates,  we 

the  Athe-       ,  ,  ,    f  ,,       __  '. 

nian  envoys  have  no   knowledge  at  all.    Xenophon  gives 

Autokie'g  us  a  sPeecn  fr°m  each  °f  the  three  Athenians, 
Kaiii-  and  from  no  one  else.  That  of  Kallias,  who 

stratus.  announces  himself  as  hereditary  proxenus  of 
Sparta  at  Athens,  is  boastful  and  empty,  but  eminently 
philo-Laconian  in  spirit ;  2  that  of  Autokles  is  in  the  oppo- 
site tone,  full  of  severe  censure  on  the  past  conduct  of 
Sparta ;  that  of  Kallistratus,  delivered  after  the  other  two 
— while  the  enemies  of  Sparta  were  elate,  her  friends 
humiliated,  and  both  parties  silent,  from  the  fresh  effect  of 
the  reproaches  of  Autokles3 — is  framed  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation ;  admitting  laults  on  both  sides,  but  deprecating 
the  continuance  of  war,  as  injurious  to  both,  and  showing 
how  much  the  joint  interests  of  both  pointed  towards 
peace.* 

This  orator,  representing  the  Athenian  diplomacy  of 
Kallistratus  *ne  time,  recognises  distinctly  the  peace  of  An- 
and  his  talkidas  as  the  basis  upon  which  Athens  was 
policy.  prepared  to  treat — autonomy  to  each  city,  small 
as  well  as  great ;  and  in  this  way,  coinciding  with  the  views 
of  the  Persian  king,  he  dismisses  with  indifference  the 
menace  that  Antalkidas  was  on  his  way  back  from  Persia 
with  money  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  war.  It  was 
not  from  fear  of  the  Persian  treasures  (he  urged) — as  the 

"  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  3.  •  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  8,  7-13.    Taut' 

It    seems     doubtful     from     the  stnujv,     oiiuitrjv    (J.EV    rcapa    itavrcov 

language    of  Xenophon,    whether  eicoi'/joev    (Autoklfis),  rjSoftdvou?    64 

Kallistratus  wag  one  of  the  envoys  toO?  dy_9o[J.evoo<;  tote  Aaxe8ai|AOvtoi? 

appointed,   or  only  a  companion,  izoirjas. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.. vi.  3,  4-6.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  10-17. 
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enemies  of  peace  asserted  —  that  Athens  sought  peace.1 
Her  affairs  were  now  so  prosperous  both  by  sea  and  land, 
as  to  prove  that  she  only  did  so  on  consideration  of  the 
general  evils  of  prolonged  war,  and  on  a  prudent  abne- 
gation of  that  rash  confidence  which  was  always  ready  to 
contend  for  extreme  stakes2  —  like  a  gamester  playing 
double  or  quits.  The  time  had  come  for  both  Sparta  and 
Athens  now  to  desist  from  hostilities.  The  former  had 
the  strength  on  land,  the  latter  was  predominant  at  sea  ; 
BO  that  each  could  guard  the  other  ;  while  the  reconciliation 
of  the  two  would  produce  peace  throughout  the  Hellenic 
world,  since  in  each  separate  city,  one  of  the  two  opposing 
local  parties  rested  on  Athens,  the  other  on  Sparta.3  But 
it  was  indispensably  necessary  that  Sparta  should  renounce 
that  system  of  aggression  (already  pointedly  denounced  by 
the  Athenian  Autokles)  on  which  she  had  acted  since  the 
peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  a  system,  from  which  she  had  at  last 
reaped  bitter  fruits,  since  her  unjust  seizure  of  the  Kadmeia 
had  ended  by  throwing  into  the  arms  of  the  Thebans  all 
those  Boeotian  cities,  whose  separate  autonomy  she  had 
bent  her  whole  policy  to  ensure.4 

Two  points  stand  out  in  this  remarkable  speech,  which 
takes  a  judicious  measure  of  the  actual  position  H 
of  affairs:  first,  autonomy  to  every  city;  and  pose^That 
autonomy  in  the  genuine  sense,  not  construed  ?parta  and 
and  enforced  by  the  separate  interests  of  Sparta,   ghaiTdivide 
as  it  had  been  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  ;  next,  between 

,1       j.    ,    -i      ,•  *          v.  i_       j      them  the 

the  distribution  of  such  pre-eminence  or  head-  headship  of 

ship,  as  was  consistent  with  this  universal  auto-  Greece— 

nomy,  between  Sparta  and  Athens  ;  the  former  unl^ 

on  land,  the  latter  at  sea  ;  as  the  means  of  ensu-  Athens  at 

ring  tranquillity  in  Greece.    That  "autonomy  nisi^"008" 

perverted  to  Lacedaemonian  purposes"  —  which  general 

Perikles  had  denounced  before  the  Pelopon-  * 
nesian  war  as  the  condition  of  Peloponnesus,  and  which 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  Ti.  3,  12,  18.  8i    f7u>ft    6pu>    8i4    T&    aTvu>pui<uK 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  3,  16.  itpayQivta  IOTIV  lit  xal  uoXXa  avrl- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  8,  14.   K«l  f«p  tuna  7i7v<S(itva'  u>v  fp  xal  <j  xat*- 
«•/)  x«a  77)1  piv  tic  SK,  0|xu>v  <f  Ua>»  XijipQtTsaiv  Sitfan  KiSjxtia-  vuv  TOUV, 
Crrtuv,  ixa*6«  fivorro  Tjjxat  XuicTJcm;  «i><  (?)   iajcouSaaatt  s-iTovijtous  T*C 
xa-i   9«).aTTO*   j«  |MJ.    ti«  5v  Ofxol;  *oXti«  ^\T,I^II<.,   it5»ai  itdXiv,   iictl 

TI,  <)|*u)i»   bptv    imtTjJiiiov     ^ntrflwii  ol  er^aioi,   *it' 


•  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  11.   Kal 
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had  been  made  the  political  canon  of  Greece  by  the  peace 
of  Antalkidas — was  now  at  an  end.  On  the  other  hand, 
Athens  and  Sparta  were  to  become  mutual  partners  and 
guarantees ;  dividing  the  headship  of  Greece  by  an  ascer- 
tained line  of  demarcation,  yet  neither  of  them  interfering 
with  the  principle  of  universal  autonomy.  Thebes,  and  her 
claim  to  the  presidency  of  Boeotia,  were  thus  to  be  set 
aside  by  mutual  consent. 

It  was  upon  this  basis  that  the  peace  was  concluded. 
Peace  is  The  armaments  on  both  sides  were  to  be  dis- 
conciuded.  banded;  the  harmosts  and  garrisons  everywhere 
o°eachmy  withdrawn,  in  order  that  each  city  might  enjoy 
city  to  be  fu]l  autonomy.  If  any  city  should  fail  in  obser- 

recogmsed:  -   ,,•'  •,  , . 

Sparta  to  vance  of  these  conditions,  and  continue  in  a 
withdraw  career  of  force  against  any  other,  all  were  at 
Jo^tsTnd  liberty  to  take  arms  for  the  support  of  the 
garrisons,  injured  party;  but  no  one  who  did  not  feel 
disposed,  was  bound  so  to  take  arms.  This  last  stipulation 
exonerated  the  Lacedaemonian  allies  from  one  of  their 
most  vexatious  chains. 

To  the  conditions  here  mentioned,  all  parties  agreed; 
Oaths  ex-  an(^  on  *ne  ensuing  day,  the  oaths  were  ex- 
changed, changed.  Sparta  took  the  oath  for  herself  andher 
tsSfes'the  allies;  Athens  took  the  oath  for  herself  only; 
oath  for  her  allies  afterwards  took  it  severally,  each  city 
anther  ^or  itself.  Why  such  difference  was  made,  we 
allies.  are  not  told;  for  it  would  seem  that  the  principle 

tails-Tit  for  °f  severance  applied  to  both  confederapies  alike, 
herself:  Next  came  the  turn  of  the  Thebans  to 

takea!tie*  swear;  and  here  the  fatal  hitch  was  disclosed, 
after  her,  Epaminondas,  the  Theban  envoy,  insisted  on 
sfvei08  taking  the  oath,  not  for  Thebes  separately,  but 

for  Thebes  as  president  of  the  Boeotian  feder- 
Tro8  osed  ati°n>  including  all  the  Boeotian  cities.  The 
to  the  Spartan  authorities,  on  the  other  hand,  and 

Ehaminon-    -A-gesilaus  as  the  foremost  of  all,  strenuously 
das,  the        opposed  him.     They  required  that  he  should 
envo*a         swear  for  Thebes  alone,  leaving  the  Boeotian 
insist*          cities  to  take  the  oath  each  for  itself. 
nP°n  Already  in  the  course  of  the  preliminary 

oathTn  the  debates,  Epaminondas  had  spoken  out  boldly 
name  of  the  against  the  ascendency  of  Sparta.  While  most 

Boeotian  ,  ,.  ,  J  •-II-LJ--.L 

federation,     oi  the  deputies  stood  overawed  by  her  dignity, 
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represented    by    the    energetic    Agesiiaus    as   Agesiiaus 

,   J    vi  -Axil*        and  the 

spokesman — he,  like  the  Athenian   Autokles,    Spartans 
and  with  strong  sympathy  from  many  of  the   require 
deputies  present,  had  proclaimed  that  nothing   8),aii  Vake 
kept  alive  the  war  except  her  unjust  pretensions,   **  f°* 
and  that  no  peace  could  be  durable  unless  such   aide!3 
pretensions   were  put  aside.1     Accepting  the 
conditions  of  peace  as  finally  determined,  he   emp'hftic11 
presented  himself  to  swear  to  them  in  the  name  speeches 
of  the   Boeotian   federation.     But    Agesiiaus,  by  Ep^mi. 
requiring  that  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities  should   nondas  in 
take  the  oath  for  itself,  appealed  to  those  same   g^ess™' 
principles  of  liberty  which  Epaminondas  himself  protesting 
had  just  invoked,  and  asked  him  whether  each   oferw'een-* 
of  the  Boeotian  cities  had  not  as  good  a  title  to   ing  pro- 
autonomy  as  Thebes.  Epaminondas  might  have   oVsparta 
replied  by  asking,  why  Sparta  had  just  been   He  claims 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  for  her  allies  as  well  %?%£**** 
as   for  herself.     But  he  took  a  higher  ground,   ancient 
He  contended  that  the  presidency  of  Boeotia   jygjJST 
was  held  by  Thebes  on  as  good  a  title  as  the   with 
sovereignty  of  Laconia  by  Sparta.  2     He  would   p^eeg^|n" 
remind  the  assembly  that  when  Boeotia  was  first   of  the 
conquered  and  settled  by  its  present  inhabitants,  fcderation- 
the  other  towns  had  all  been  planted  out  from  Thebes  as 
their  chief  and  mother-city;  that  the.  federal  union  of  all, 
administered  by  Boeotarchs  chosen  by  and  from  all,  with 
Thebes  as  president,  was  coeval  with  the  first  settlement  of 
the   country;   that  the  separate   autonomy  of  each   was 
qualified  by  an  established  institution,  devolving  on  the 
Boeotarchs  and  councils  sitting  at  Thebes  the  management 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  all  jointly.     All  this  had  been 
already  pleaded    by   the   Theban   orator   fifty-six   years 
earlier,  before  the  five  Spartan  commissioners  assembled 
to  determine  the  fate  of  the  captives  after  the  surrender 
of  Plataen;   when   he  required  the  condemnation  of  the 
Plataeans  as  guilty  of  treason  to  the  ancestral  institutions 
of  Boeotia;3  and  the  Spartan  commissioners  had  recognised 

1  Plutarch,  Ageiil.  c.  27.  JXIT'  »'JTij;,  &  cu|*.|J.ixTij'.K  ivf)pu)ito'j( 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28.  i5tXisi-<T««  iix°lJLlvi  °^x  TjEiouvouToi 

•  Tbucyd.  iii.  61.    T)(iii>-<  (the  The-  (the  Plain-ana),  ui  or.  tp  i  ta  jr  8  T)  t& 

bans)    XT»oivTU)-<    FIXaTanv   GiTipov  rpuiTijv,    T^1!*-'''"1'"3''"   6?     ^""''t 

TTJC  a)).T,?  Boium?;  xai  SXX«  xu>pia  t;u>    St    ttbv,   aX/.tuv    Boi(UT(i>> 

VOL.  IX.  2  C 
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the  legitimacy  of  these  institutions  by  a  sweeping  sentence 
of  death  against  the  transgressors.  Moreover,  at  a  time 
when  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian  cities 
had  been  greatly  impaired  by  her  anti-Hellenic  cooperation 
with  the  invading  Persians,  the  Spartans  themselves  had 
assisted  her  with  all  their  power  to  re-establish  it,  as  a 
countervailing  force  against  Athens. *  Epaminondas  could 
show,  that  the  presidency  of  Thebes  over  the  Boeotian 
cities  was  the  keystone  of  the  federation;  a  right  not  only 
of  immemorial  antiquity,  but  pointedly  recognised  and 
strenuously  vindicated  by  the  Spartans  themselves.  He 
could  show  farther  that  it  was  as  old,  and  as  good,  as  their 
own  right  to  govern  the  Laconian  townhips;  which  latter 
was  acquired  and  held  (as  one  of  the  best  among  their  own 
warriors  had  boastfully  proclaimed2)  by  nothing  but  Spar- 
tan valour  and  the  sharpness  of  the  Spartan  sword. 

An  emphatic  speech  of  this  tenor,  delivered  amidst 

the  deputies  assembled  at  Sparta,  and  arraigning 
nat/cm  of  the  Spartans  not  merely  in  their  supremacy 
the  Spar-  over  Greece,  but  even  in  their  dominion  at 
especially  home — was  as  it  were  the  shadow  cast  before, 
of  Agesi-  by  coming  events.  It  opened  a  question  such 
quelTioias'  as  no  Greek  had  ever  ventured  to  raise.  It  was 
exchanged  a  novelty  startling  to  all — extravagant  probably 
excluded  "  in  the  eyes  of  Kallistratus  and  the  Athenians — 
from  the  but  to  the  Spartans  themselves,  intolerably 

poignant  and  insulting.3     They  had  already  a 

ic  apa  pal  vovTt  c       TO      itaTpia,  when  serving  in  Macedonia,  on  the 

iitei8r)  TCpoorjvayxaCovto,  7cp09exl*)PTl~  approach  of  the  Illyrians : — 

oav  itpot  'AQrjvoiio'J?,  Ac.  'AyaQoU    T<*p  etvai    5tpoar,xst    Ofiw 

Again  (c.  65)  he  says  respecting  TO  itoXs|iia,  ou  Sia  $u|A(j.ay(ov  itspo'j- 

the  oligarchical  Platseans  who  ad-  olav  ixajTOTE,  aXXa  Si'    OIXEISV  a-pi- 

mitted     the    Theban     detachment  TTJV,    xat    |jiT)8ev    51X7)801;    rcswopfjo^oii 

when  it  came  by  night  to  surprise  4Tipu>r    o"    fs   (17)85   ano   iroXiTSi<i>v 

PI  at  tea — 11  Se  avSpei;  OfxiLv  oi  itpu/TOi  TOIOUTUJV    rjxste,     ev    at?    06    icoXX'A 

xal  jfp^jAasi  xal  yevei  pouX6(xsvoi  T^I;  iXiyw*  apyouaiv,  dXXo  itXetovu)-/  (jta),- 

\ii-j  i;«u  5u(i(A«X^a?  up-*$   waooai,   i?  Xov  iXaoaou?- oux  aXXip  Tivl  XTT)- 

SETOC  xoiva  Ttov  icovTiov  Boi  10-  oau.£voi  TTJV    SuvaffTciav  71  to> 

TU>V    icoTpia  xaTaaTTJoat,  ene-  |iayi(i(voi  xpaTstv. 

xaXioavTo'JxovTEi;,  Ac.  *  One  may  judge  of  the  revolting 

Again    (c.   66),    xaTa    Ta   icavTwv  effect  produced   by  such   a   propo- 

Boiu>T<I)v  itaTpia,  Ac.    Compare  ii.  2.  sition,  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra 

1  Diodor.  xi.  81.  — by  reading   the   language  which 

*  Thucyd.  iv.  126.  IsokratPs  puts   into   the   mouth  of 

Brasidas,  addressing  his  soldiers  the    Spartan    prince    Archidamus, 
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long  account  of  antipathy  to  clear  off  with  Thebes;  their 
own  wrong-doing  in  seizing  the  Kadmeia — their  subsequent 
humiliation  in  losing  it  and  being  unable  to  recover  it — 
their  recent  short-comings  and  failures,  in  the  last  seven 
years  of  war  against  Athens  and  Thebes  jointly.  To 
aggravate  this  deep-seated  train  of  hostile  associations, 
their  pride  was  now  wounded  in  an  unforeseen  point,  the 
tenderest  of  all.  Agesilaus,  full  to  overflowing  of  the 
national  sentiment,  which  in  the  mind  of  a  Spartan  passed 
for  the  first  of  virtues,  was  stung  to  the  quick.  Had  he 
been  an  Athenian  orator  like  Kallistratus,  his  wrath  would 
have  found  vent  in  an  animated  harangue.  But  a  king  of 
Sparta  was  anxious  only  to  close  these  offensive  discussions 
with  scornful  abruptness,  thus  leaving  to  the  presumptuous 
Theban  no  middle  ground  between  humble  retractation 
and  acknowledged  hostility.  Indignantly  starting  from 
his  seat,  he  said  to  Epaminondas — "Speak  plainly — will 
you,  or  will  you  not,  leave  to  each  of  the  Boeotian  cities 
its  separate  autonomy?"  To  which  the  other  replied — 
"Will you  leave  each  of  the  Lacouian  towns  autonomous?" 
Without  saying  another  word,  Agesilaus  immediately 
caused  the  name  of  the  Thebans  to  be  struck  out  of  the 
roll,  and  proclaimed  them  excluded  from  the  treaty.  > 


five  or  six  years  after  that  battle, 
protesting  that  all  Spartan  patriots 
ought  to  perish  rather  than  consent 
to  the  relinquishment  of  Messenia 
— utpi  (tiv  a).).co<  Tivii)v  4(i'»iof)T)T^- 
one  iflY-'OVTO,  ir»pl  8i  MiU3T,vT,<;, 

0&T«    ftaoiXt'JC,   O'iO"    7)   TU)V  'A'Jrj-'7i(DV 

KoXic,   o'15i  r.wT.tiV  7)|Ai<   ivtxi/.Eatv 

(UC   dJlXUK   XtXT7i|i«vOt<  B'JTTj'*    (Isok. 

Arch.  s.  32).  In  the  spring  of  371 
B.C.,  what  had  once  been  Messenia 
was  only  a  portion  of  Laconia, 
which  no  one  thought  of  distin- 
guishing from  the  other  portions 
(see  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  11). 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  28;  Pausa- 
nias,  ix.  13,  1 :  compare  Diodor.  xv. 
61.  Pausanias  erroneously  assigns 
the  debate  to  the  congress  pre- 
ceding the  peace  of  Antalkidas  in 
887  B.C. ;  at  which  time  Kpaminon- 
das  was  an  unknown  man. 

Plutarch    gives  this  interchange 


of  brief  questions,  between  Agesi- 
laus and  Epaminondas,  which  is 
in  substance  the  same  as  that  given 
by  Pausaniaa,  and  has  every  ap- 
pearance of  being  the  truth.  But 
he  introduces  it  in  a  very  bold 
and  abrupt  way,  such  as  cannot  be 
conformable  to  tho  reality.  To 
raise  a  question  about  the  right  of 
Sparta  to  govern  Laconia,  was  a 
most  daring  novelty.  A  courageous 
and  patriotic  Theban  might  venture 
upon  it  as  a  retort  against  those 
Spartans  who  questioned  the  right 
of  Thebes  to  her  presidency  of 
Bneotia  ;  but  he  would  never  do  so 
without  assigning  his  reasons  to 
justify  an  assertion  so  startling  to 
a  large  portion  of  his  hearers. 
The  reasons  which  I  here  ascribe 
to  Epaminondas  are  such  as  we 
know  to  have  formed  the  Theban 
creed,  in  reference  to  the  Bceotian 

2  C  2 
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Such  was  the  close  of  this  memorable  congress  at 
Sparta  in  June  371  B.C.  Between  the  Spartans 
and  Athenians,  and  their  respective  allies,  peace 
was  sworn.  But  the  Thebans  were  excluded, 
and  their  deputies  returned  home  (if  we  may 
believe  Xenophon ')  discouraged  and  mournful. 
Sparta,' and  Yet  such  a  man  as  Epaminondas  must  have 
Thebes*""  been  well-aware  that  neither  his  claims  nor  his 
alone  is  arguments  would  be  admitted  by  Sparta.  If 
excluded.  therefore  he  was  disappointed  with  the  result, 
this  must  be  because  he  had  counted  upon,  but  did  not 
obtain,  support  from  the  Athenians  or  others. 

The  leaning  of  the  Athenian  deputies  had  been  ad- 
Advanta-  verse  rather  than  favourable  to  Thebes  through- 
out the  congress.  They  were  disinclined,  from 
their  sympathies  with  the  Plataeans,  to  advocate 
the  presidential  claims  of  Thebes,  though  on 
the  whole  it  was  the  political  interest  of 
Athens  that  the  Boeotian  federation  should  be 


B.C.  371. 

General 

peace 

sworn, 

including 

Athens, 


geous  po- 
sition of 
Athens — 
prudence 
in  her  to 
make  peace 
now. 


cities ;  such  as  were  actually  urged 
by  the  Theban  orator  in  427  B.C., 
when  the  fate  of  the  Plataian 
captives  was  under  discussion. 
After  Epaminondas  had  once  laid 
out  the  reasons  in  support  of  his 
assertion,  he  might  then,  if  the 
same  brief  question  were  angrily 
put  to  him  a  second  time,  meet  it 
with  another  equally  brief  counter- 
question  or  retort.  It  is  this  final 
interchange  of  thrusts  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given,  omitting  the  argu- 
ments previously  stated  by  Epami- 
nondas, and  necessary  to  warrant 
the  seeming  paradox  which  he  ad- 
vances. We  must  recollect  that 
Epaminondas  does  not  contend 
that  Thebes  was  entitled  to  as  much 
power  in  Boeotia  as  Sparta  in  Laco- 
nia.  He  only  contends  that  Boeotia, 
under  the  presidency  of  Thebes, 
was  as  much  an  integral  political 
aggregate,  as  Laconia  under  Sparta 
—in  reference  to  the  Grecian  world. 
Xenophon  differs  from  Plutarch 
in  his  account  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Theban  envoys.  He  does  not 
mention  Epaminondas  at  all,  nor 


any  envoy  by  name;  but  he  says 
that  "the  Thebans,  having  entered 
their  name  among  the  cities  which 
had  taken  the  oaths,  came  on  the 
next  day  and  requested,  that  the 
entry  might  be  altered,  and  that 
'the  Boeotians'1  might  be  substituted 
in  place  of  the  Thebans,  as  having 
taken  the  oath.  Agesilaus  told 
them  that  he  could  make  no change ; 
but  he  would  strike  their  names 
out  if  they  chose,  and  he  accord- 
ingly did  strike  them  out"  (vi.  3, 
19).  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ac- 
count is  far  less  probable  than  that 
of  Plutarch,  and  bears  every  mark 
of  being  incorrect.  "Why  should 
such  a  man  ag-Epaminondas  (who 
doubtless  was  the  envoy)  consent 
at  first  to  waive  the  presidential 
pretensions  of  Thebes,  and  to  swear 
for  her  alone?  If  he  did  consent, 
why  should  he  retract  the  next 
day?  Xenophon  is  anxious  to  make 
out  Agesilaus  to  be  as  much  in 
the  right  as  may  be  ;  since  the  fatal 
consequences  of  his  proceedings 
manifested themselvesbuttoo  soon. 
J  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  20. 
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maintained,  as  a  bulwark  to  herself  against  Sparta.  Yet 
the  relations  of  Athens  with  Thebes,  after  the  congress  as 
before  it,  were  still  those  of  friendship,  nominal  rather 
than  sincere.  It  was  only  with  Sparta,  and  her  allies,  that 
Thebes  was  at  war,  without  a  single  ally  attached  to  her. 
On  the  whole,  Kallistratus  and  his  colleagues  had  managed 
the  interests  of  Athens  in  this  congress  with  great  prudence 
and  success.  They  had  disengaged  her  from  the  alliance 
with  Thebes,  which  had  been  dictated  seven  years  before 
by  common  fear  and  dislike  of  Sparta,  but  which  had  no 
longer  any  adequate  motive  to  countervail  the  cost  of  con- 
tinuing the  war;  at  the  same  time,  the  disengagement  had 
been  accomplished  without  bad  faith.  The  gains  of 
Athens,  during  the  last  seven  years  of  war,  had  been  con- 
siderable. She  had  acquired  a  great  naval  power,  and  a 
body  of  maritime  confederates;  while  her  enemies  the 
Spartans  had  lost  their  naval  power  in  the  like  proportion. 
Athens  was  now  the  ascendent  leader  of  maritime  and 
insular  Greece — while  Sparta  still  continued  to  be  the 
leading  power  on  land,  but  only  on  land;  and  a  tacit  part- 
nership was  now  established  between  the  two,  each 
recognising  the  other  in  their  respective  halves  of  the 
Hellenic  hegemony.  >  Moreover,  Athens  had  the  prudence 
to  draw  her  stake,  and  quit  the  game,  when  at  the 
maximum  of  her  acquisitions,  without  taking  the  risk  of 
future  contingences. 

On  both  sides,  the  system  of  compulsory  and  indefea- 
sible confederacies  was  renounced ;  a  renunci-   Terms  of 
ation,   which  had  already  been  once  sworn  to,  the  poace- 
sixteen  years  before,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  anlT'inde0-'7 
but  treacherously  perverted  by  Sparta  in  the   feasible 
execution.     Under  this  new  engagement,   the   acre^arere- 
allies  of  Sparta  or  Athens  ceased  to  constitute  nouncod— 
an  organized  permanent  body  voting  by  its  ma-  amance^ 
jority,  passing  resolutions  permanently  binding  alone  main- 
upon  dissentients,  arming  the  chief  state  with   talned- 
more  or  less  power  of  enforcement  against  all,  and  for- 
bidding voluntary  secessions  of  individual  members.    They 
became  a  mere  uncemented  aggregate  of  individuals,  each 
acting  for  himself;   taking  counsel  together,   as  long  as 
they  chose,  and  cooperating  so  far  as  all  were  in  harmony; 
but  no  one  being  bound  by  any  decision  of  the  others,  nor 

i  Diodor.  xv.  38-82. 
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recognising  any  right  in  the  others  to  compel  him  even  to 
performance  of  what  he  had  specially  promised,  if  it  became 
irksome.  By  such  change,  therefore,  both  Athens  and 
Sparta  were  losers  in  power ;  yet  the  latter  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  the  former,  inasmuch  as  her  reach  of 
power  over  her  allies  had  been  more  comprehensive  and 
stringent. 

We  here  see  the  exact  point  upon  which  the  requi- 
Reai  point  sition  addressed  by  Sparta  to  Thebes,  and  the 
in  debate  controversy  between  Epaminondas  and  Age- 
^g^fffHw  silaus,  really  turned.  Agesilaus  contended  that 
and  Epami-  the  relation  between  Thebes  and  the  other 
nondas.  Boeotian  cities,  was  the  same  as  what  subsisted 
between  Sparta  and  her  allies ;  that  accordingly,  when 
Sparta  renounced  the  indefeasible  and  compulsory  character 
of  her  confederacy,  and  agreed  to  deal  with  each  of  its 
members  as  a  self-acting  and  independent  unit,  she  was 
entitled  to  demand  that  Thebes  should  do  the  same  in 
reference  to  the  Boeotian  towns.  Epaminondas,  on  the 
contrary,  denied  the  justice  of  this  parallel.  He  main- 
tained that  the  proper  subject  of  comparison  to  be  taken, 
was  the  relation  of  Sparta,  not  to  her  extra-Laconian  allies, 
but  to  the  Laconian  townships ;  that  the  federal  union  of 
the  Boeotian  towns  under  Thebes  was  coeval  with  the 
Boeotian  settlement,  and  among  the  most  ancientphsenomena 
of  Greece ;  that  in  reference  to  other  states,  Bceotia,  like 
Laconia  or  Attica,  was  the  compound  and  organized  whole, 
of  which  each  separate  city  was  only  a  fraction ;  that  other 
Greeks  had  no  more  right  to  meddle  with  the  internal, 
constitution  of  these  fractions,  and  convert  each  of  them 
into  an  integer — than  to  insist  on  separate  independence 
for  each  of  the  townships  of  Laconia.  Epaminondas  did 
not  mean  to  contend  that  the  power  of  Thebes  over  the 
Boeotian  cities  was  as  complete  and  absolute  in  degree,  as 
that  of  Sparta  over  the  Laconian  townships ;  but  merely 
that  her  presidential  power,  and  the  federal  system  of 
which  it  formed  a  part,  were  established,  indefeasible,  and 
beyond  the  interference  of  any  Hellenic  convention — quite 
as  much  as  the  internal  government  of  Sparta  in  Laconia. 

Once  already  this  question  had  been  disputed  between 
Sparta  and  Thebes,  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  Once 
already  had  it  been  decided  by  the  superior  power  of  the 
former,  extorting  submission  from  the  latter.  The  last 
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sixteen  years  had  reversed  the  previous  decision,  and 
enabled  the  Thebans  to  reconquer  those  presidential  rights 
of  which  the  former  peace  had  deprived  them.  Again 
therefore  the  question  stood  for  decision,  with  keener 
antipathy  on  both  sides — with  diminished  power  in  Sparta 
— but  with  increased  force,  increased  confidence,  and  a  new 
leader  whose  inestimable  worth  was  even  yet  but  half- 
known — in  Thebes.  The  Athenians — friendly  with  both, 
yet  allies  of  neither — suffered  the  dispute  to  be  fought  out 
without  interfering.  How  it  was  settled  will  appear  in 
the  next  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  LXXVIII. 

BATTLE  OF  LEUKTRA  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  the  congress  at  Sparta  in  June  371  B.C., 
B.C.  S7i.  both  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  took 
Measures  steps  to  perform  the  covenants  sworn  respec- 
for  execu-  tively  to  each  other  as  well  as  to  the  allies 
stimulations  generally.  The  Athenians  despatched  orders 
made  at  to  Iphikrates,  who  was  still  at  Korkyra  or  in 
*re8s°of  the  Ionian  Sea,  engaged  in  incursions  against 
Sparta.  the  Lacedsemonian  or  Peloponnesian  coasts — 
that  he  should  forthwith  conduct  his  fleet  home,  and  that 
if  he  had  made  any  captures  subsequent  to  the  exchange 
of  oaths  at  Sparta  they  should  all  be  restored ; J  so  as  to 
prevent  the  misunderstanding  which  had  occurred  fifty-two 
years  before  with  Brasidas,2  in  the  peninsula  of  Pallene. 
The  Lacedaemonians  on  their  side  sent  to  withdraw  their 
harmosts  and  their  garrisons  from  every  city  still  under 
occupation.  Since  they  had  already  made  such  promise 
once  before  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas,  but  had  never  per- 
formed it — commissioners,3  not  Spartans,  were  now  named 
from  the  general  congress,  to  enforce  the  execution  of  the 
agreement. 

No  great  haste,  however,  was  probably  shown  in  exe- 
vioient  im-  cuting  this  part  of  the  conditions  ;  for  the  whole 
pulse  of  the  S0li\  an^  sentiment  of  the  Spartans  were  absorbed 
against"*  by  their  quarrel  with  Thebes.  The  miso-Theban 
Thebes.  impulse  now  drove  them  on  with  a  fury  which 
overcame  all  other  thoughts ;  and  which,  though  doubtless 
Agesilaus  and  others  considered  it  at  the  time  as  legitimate 
patriotic  resentment  for  the  recent  insult,  appeared  to  the 
philo-Laconian  Xenophon,  when  he  looked  back  upon  it 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  1.  tween  Athens  and  Sparta  in  374  B.C. 

•  Thncyd.  iv.  I  have  already  remarked  that  they 

1  Diodor.  xv.  38.     t£aYu>Y£i«,  Xen.  belong    properly    to    the   peace   of 

Htllen.  I.  c.  371  B.C.;   as  Wesseling  suspects  in 

Diodorus   refers    the   statements  his  note, 
in  this  chapter   to  the   peace    be- 
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from  the  subsequent  season  of  Spartan  humiliation,  to  be 
a  misguiding  inspiration  sent  by  the  gods l — like  that  of 
the  Homeric  Ate.  Now  that  Thebes  stood  isolated  from 
Athens  and  all  other  allies  out  of  Boeotia,  Agesilaus  had 
full  confidence  of  being  able  to  subdue  her  thoroughly. 
The  same  impression  of  the  superiority  of  Spartan  force 
was  also  entertained  both  by  the  Athenians  and  by  other 
Greeks ;  to  a  great  degree  even  by  the  Thebans  themselves. 
It  was  anticipated  that  the  Spartans  would  break  up  the 
city  of  Thebes  into  villages  (as  they  had  done  at  Mantineia) 
— or  perhaps  retaliate  upon  her  the  fate  which  she  had 
inflicted  upon  Plataea — or  even  decimate  her  citizens  and 
her  property  to  the  profit  of  the  Delphian  god,  pursuant 
to  the  vow  that  had  been  taken  more  than  a  century  before, 
in  consequence  of  the  assistance  lent  by  the  Thebans  to 
Xerxes.2  Few  persons  out  of  Boeotia  doubted  of  the  suc- 
cess of  Sparta. 

To  attack  Thebes,  however,  an  army  was  wanted;  and 
asSparta,  by  the  peace  justsworn,  had  renounced  King  Kie- 
everything  like  imperial  ascendency  over  her  ombrotus  u 
allies,  leaving  each  of  them  free  to  send  or  ma.rch  into 
withhold  assistance  as  they  chose — to  raise  an  Bojotia,  out 
army  was  no  easy  task ;  for  the  allies,  generally  ° 
speaking,  being  not  at  all  inflamed  with  the  Spartan  anti- 
pathy against  Thebes,  desired  only  to  be  left  to  enjoy  their 
newly-acquired  liberty.  But  it  so  happened,  that  at  the 
moment  when  peace  was  sworn,  the  Spartan  king  Kleom- 
brotus  was  actually  at  the  head  of  an  army,  of  Lacedae- 
monians and  allies,  in  Phokis,  on  the  north-western  frontier 
of  Boeotia.  Immediately  on  hearing  of  the  peace,  Kleom- 
brotus  sent  home  to  ask  for  instructions  as  to  his  future 
proceedings.  By  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Spartan 
authorities  and  assembly,  with  Agesilaus  as  the  most 
vehement  of  all,3  he  was  directed  to  march  against  the 
Thebans,  unless  they  should  flinch  at  the  last  moment  (as 
they  had  done  at  the  peace  of  Antalkidas),  and  relinquish 
their  presidency  over  the  other  Boeotian  cities.  One  citizen 
alone,  named  rrothous,  interrupted  this  unanimity.  He 
protested  against  the  order,  first,  as  a  violation  of  their 
oaths,  which  required  them  to  disband  the  army  and  recon- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  S.    jj$T)  yap,      Pelopid.  c.  20;  Diodor.  xv.  61. 
u>«  toixt,  TO  8«i|x6-<iov  TJYt'i,  Ac.  '  Plutarch,  Agesilaus,  c.  29. 

*  Xeii.  Helleii.  ri.  3,  20;  Plutarch, 
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stitute  it  on  the  voluntary  principle — next,  as  imprudent 
in  regard  to  the  allies,  who  now  looked  upon  such  liberty 
as  their  right,  and  would  never  serve  with  cordiality  unless 
it  were  granted  to  them.  But  Prothous  was  treated  with 
disdain  as  a  silly  alarmist,1  and  the  peremptory  order  was 
despatched  to  Kleombrotus;  accompanied,  probably,  by  a 
reinforcement  of  Spartans  and  Lacedaemonians,  the  number 
of  whom,  in  the  ensuing  battle,  seems  to  have  been  greater 
than  can  reasonably  be  imagined  to  have  been  before 
serving  in  Phokis. 

Meanwhile  no  symptoms  of  concession  were  manifested 
H  at  Thebes.2     Epaminondas,  on  his  return,  had 

the  de-  found  cordial  sympathy  with  the  resolute  tone 
fences  of  which  he  had  adopted  both  in  defence  of  the 
anTeu-  Boeotian  federation  and  against  Sparta.  Though 
camps  at  every  one  felt  the  magnitude  of  the  danger,  it 

Leuktra,  *  ,.,,    «'».••  -1.0.1 

was  still  hoped  that  the  enemy  might  be  pre- 
vented from  penetrating  out  of  Phokis  into  Bceotia. 
Epaminondas  accordingly  occupied  with  a  strong  force  the 
narrow  pass  near  Koroneia,  lying  between  a  spur  of  Mount 
Helikon  on  one  side  and  the  Lake  Kopais  on  the  other; 
the  same  position  as  had  been  taken  by  the  Boeotians,  and 
forced  by  the  army  returning  from  Asia  under  Agesilaus, 
twenty-three  years  before.  Orchomenus  lay  northward 
(that  is,  on  the  Phokian  side)  of  this  position;  and  its 
citizens,  as  well  as  its  Lacedaemonian  garrison,  now  doubt- 
less formed  part  of  the  invading  army  of  Kleombrotus. 
That  prince,  witji  a  degree  of  military  skill  rare  in  the 
Spartan  commanders,  baffled  all  the  Theban  calculations. 
Instead  of  marching  by  the  regular  road  from  Phokis  into 
Boeotia,  he  turned  southward  by  a  mountain  road  scarcely 
deemed  practicable,  defeated  the  Theban  division  under 
Chaereas  which  guarded  it,  and  crossed  the  ridge  of  Helikon 
to  the  Boeotian  port  of  Kreusis  on  the  Krissaean  Gulf. 
Coming  upon  this  place  by  surprise,  he  stormed  it,  cap- 
turing twelve  Theban  triremes  which  lay  in  the  harbour. 
He  then  left  a  garrison  to  occupy  the  port,  and  marched 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  2,  3.  exsivov  the  Boeotian  cities  should  be  left 

(ilv  tpXuoipsiv  r)Y7ja370,  &c.  autonomous;  and  the  requisition 

1  It  is  stated  that  either  the  Iiace-  was  repudiated  (Diodor.  xv.  51 ; 

diimonians  from  Sparta  or  Kleom-  AristeidSs,  Orat.  (Leuktr.)  ii.  xxxiv. 

brotus  from  Phokis,  sent  a  new  p.  644,  ed.  Dindorf).  But  such 

formal  requisition  to  Thebes,  that  mission  seems  very  doubtful. 
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without  delay  over  the  mountainous  ground  into  the  terri- 
tory of  Thespiae  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  Helikon;  where 
he  encamped  on  the  high  ground,  at  a  place  of  ever-memor- 
able name,  called  Leuktra. l 

Here  was  an  important  success,  skilfully  gained ;  not 
only  placing  Kleombrotus  within  an  easy  march  _, 

,,  rr>.r  •,  ,      i  •  J          •  Epammon- 

of  Thebes,  but  also  opening  a  sure  communica-  das  and  the 
tion  by  sea  with  Sparta,  through  the  port  of  £eu£*"as_at 
Kreusis,  and  thus  eluding  the  difficulties  of  discourage- 
Mount  Kithseron.  Both  the  king  and  the  Lace-  ment  in  the 
daemonians  around  him  were  full  of  joy  and  my' 
confidence;  while  the  Thebans  on  their  side  were  struck 
with  dismay  as  well  as  surprise.  It  required  all  the  ability 
of  Epaminondas,  and  all  tl*e  daring  of  Pelopidas,  to  uphold 
the  resolution  of  their  countrymen,  and  to  explain  away  or 
neutralize  the  terrific  signs  and  portents,  which  a  dispirited 
Greek  was  sure  to  see  in  every  accident  of  the  road.  At 
length,  however,  they  succeeded  in  this,  and  the  Thebans 
with  their  allied  Boeotians  were  marched  out  from  Thebes 
to  Leuktra,  where  they  were  posted  on  a  declivity  opposite 
to  the  Spartan  camp.  They  were  commanded  by  the  seven 
Boeotarchs,  of  whom  Epaminondas  was  one.  But  such  was 
the  prevalent  apprehension  of  joining  battle  with  the  Spar- 
tans on  equal  terms,  that  even  when  actually  on  the  ground, 
three  of  these  Boeotarchs  refused  to  concur  in  the  order 
for  fighting,  and  proposed  to  shut  themselves  up  in  Thebes 
for  a  siege,  sending  their  wives  and  families  away  to  Athens. 
Epaminondas  was  vainly  combating  their  determination, 
when  the  seventh  Bceotarch,  Branchylides,  arrived  from 
the  passes  of  Kithseron,  where  he  had  been  on  guard,  and 
was  prevailed  upon  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  bolder  course. 
Though  a  majority  was  thus  secured  for  fighting,  yet 
the  feeling  throughout  the  Theban  camp  was  more  that  of 
brave  despair  than  of  cheering  hope;  a  conviction  that  it 
was  better  to  perish  in  the  field,  than  to  live  in  exile  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  masters  of  the  Kadmeia.  Some  encour- 
aging omens,  however,  were  transmitted  to  the  camp,  from 
the  temples  in  Thebes  as  well  as  from  that  of  Trophonius 
at  Lebadeia :  2  and  a  Spartan  exile  named  Leandrias,  serving 
in  the  Theban  ranks,  ventured  to  assure  them  that  they 
were  now  on  the  very  spot  foredoomed  for  the  overthrow 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vl.  4,  8,  4;  Dlodor.          •  KallUthenft*,  apud  Cic.  d-  Divl- 
XT.  63;  Pausan.  iz.  13,  9.  natione,  i.  34.  Fragm.  9.  ed.  Didot. 
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of  the  Lacedaemonian  empire.  Here  stood  the  tomb  of 
two  females  (daughters  of  a  Leuktrian  named  Skedasus) 
who  had  been  violated  by  two  Lacedaemonians  and  had 
afterwards  slain  themselves.  Skedasus,  after  having  in  vain 
attempted  to  obtain  justice  from  the  Spartans  for  this 
outrage,  came  back,  imprecating  curses  on  them,  and  slew 
himself  also.  The  vengeance  of  these  departed  sufferers 
would  now  be  sure  to  pour  itself  out  on  Sparta,  when  her 
army  was  in  their  own  district  and  near  their  own  tomb. 
And  the  Theban  leaders,  to  whom  the  tale  was  full  of 
opportune  encouragement,  crowned  the  tomb  with  wreaths, 
invoking  the  aid  of  its  inmates  against  the  common  enemy 
now  present. l 

While  others  were  thus  comforted  by  the  hope  of 
New  order  superhuman  aid,  Epaminondas,  to  whom  the 
°f  ba"leb  order  of  the  coming  battle  had  been  confided, 
Epaminon-  .took  care  that  no  human  precautions  should  be 
das.  wanting.  His  task  was  arduous ;  for  not  only 

were  his  troops  dispirited,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were 
confident — but  their  numbers  were  inferior,  and  some  of 
the  Bosotians  present  were  hardly  even  trustworthy.  What 
the  exact  numbers  were  on  either  side  we  are  not  permitted 
to  know.  Diodorus  assigns  about  6000  men  to  the  Thebans; 
Plutarch  states  the  numbers  of  Kleombrotus  at  11, 000. 2 
Without  placing  faith  in  these  figures,  we  see  good  reason 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   vi.  4,  7;    Diodor.  filly,  galloped  up,  and  stopped  not 

XY.  54;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3;  Plutarch,  far    off;    upon  which   the    prophet 

Pelopid.   c.20,    21;    Polyaenus,    ii.  Theokritus  exclaimed— "Here  conies 

3,  8.  the   victim   required,   sent   by   the 

The  latter  relates  that  Pelopidas  special    providence    of  the    gods." 

in    a    dream    saw    Skedasus,    who  The  chestnut  filly  was  caught  and 

directed  him  to  offer  on  this  tomb  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  tomb ; 

"an  auburn  virgin"  to  the  deceased  every    one    being    in    high    spirits 

females.    Pelopidas  and  his  friends  from  a  conviction  that  the  mandate 

were  greatly  perplexed   about  the  of  the  gods  had  been  executed, 

fulfilment  of  this  command;  many  The   prophet  Theokritus    figures 

urged    that    it    was    necessary   for  in  the  treatise  of  Plutarch  De  Genio 

some  maiden   to  devote  herself  or  Socratis  (c.  3.  p.  576  D.)  as  one  of 

to  be  devoted   by  her  parents,    as  the    companions    of   Pelopidas    in 

a   victim    for    the    safety    of    the  the  conspiracy  whereby  the  Theban 

country,    like  Menreketis    and  Ma-  oligarchy    was   put   down   and  the 

karia  in  the  ancient  legends;  others  Lacedaemonians  expelled  from  the 

denounced    the   idea   as  cruel  and  Kadmeia. 

inadmissible.    In  the  midst  of  the  *  Diodor.     xv.  52-56;    Plutarch, 

debate,    a  mare,    with   a    chestnut  Pelop.  c.  20. 
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for  believing  that  the  Theban  total  was  decidedly  inferior. 
For  such  inferiority  Epaminondas  strove  to  make  up  by 
skilful  tactics,  and  by  a  combination  at  that  time  novel  as 
well  as  ingenious.  In  all  former  Grecian  battles,  the 
opposite  armies  had  been  drawn  up  in  line,  and  had  fought 
along  the  whole  line ;  or  at  least  such  had  been  the  intention 
of  the  generals — and  if  it  was  not  realized,  the  cause  was 
to  be  sought  in  accidents  of  the  ground,  or  backwardness 
or  disorder  on  the  part  of  some  division  of  the  soldiers. 
Departing  from  this  habit,  Epaminondas  now  arrayed  his 
troops  so  as  to  bring  his  own  left  to  bear  with  irresistible 
force  upon  the  Spartan  right,  and  to  keep  back  the  rest  of 
his  army  comparatively  out  of  action.  Knowing  that 
Kleombrotus,  with  the  Spartans  and  all  the  official  persons, 
would  be  on  the  right  of  their  own  line,  he  calculated  that, 
if  successful  on  this  point  against  the  best  troops,  he  should 
find  little  resistance  from  the  remainder.  Accordingly  he 
placed  on  his  own  left  wing  chosen  Theban  hoplites,  to  the 
prodigious  depth  of  fifty  shields,  with  Pelopidas  and  the 
Sacred  Band  in  front.  His  order  of  advance  was  disposed 
obliquely  or  in  echelon,  BO  that  the  deep  column  on  the 
left  should  join  battle  first,  while  the  centre  and  right  kept 
comparatively  back  and  held  themselves  more  in  a  defen- 
sive attitude. 

In  371  B.C.,  such  a  combination  was  absolutely  new, 
and  betokened  high  military  genius.  It  is  there-  Confidence 
fore  no  disgrace  to  Kleombrotus  that  he  was  of  the  s?ar; 
not  prepared  for  it,  and  that  he  adhered  to  the  lOeom" 
ordinary  Grecian  tactics  of  joining  battle  at  fc'otus. 
once  along  the  whole  line.  But  so  unbounded  was  the  con- 
fidence reigning  among  the  Spartans,  that  there  never  was 
any  occasion  on  which  peculiar  precautions  were  less 
thought  of.  "When,  from  their  entrenched  camp  on  the 
Leuktrian  eminence,  they  saw  the  Thebans  encamped  on 
an  opposite  eminence,  separated  from  them  by  a  small 
breadth  of  low  ground  and  moderate  declivities — their 
only  impatience  was  to  hurry  on  the  decisive  moment,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  escaping.  Both  the  partisans 
and  the  opponents  of  Kleombrotus  united  in  provoking  the 
order  for  battle,  each  in  their  own  language.  The  partisans 
urged  him,  since  he  had  never  yet  done  anything  against 
the  Thebans,  to  strike  a  decisive  blow,  and  clear  himself 
from  the  disparaging  comparisons  which  rumour  instituted 
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between  him  and  Agesilaus;  the  opponents  gave  it  to  be 
understood,  that  if  Kleombrotus  were  now  backward,  their 
suspicions  would  be  confirmed  that  he  leaned  in  his  heart 
towards  the  Thebans.  >  Probably  the  king  was  himself 
sufficiently  eager  to  fight,  and  so  would  any  other  Spartan 
general  have  been,  under  the  same  circumstances,  before 
the  battle  of  Leuktra.  But  even  had  he  been  otherwise, 
the  impatience,  prevalent  among  the  Lacedaemonian  portion 
of  his  army,  left  him  no  option.  Accordingly,  the  decided 
resolution  to  fight  was  taken.  The  last  council  was  held, 
and  the  final  orders  issued  by  Kleombrotus  after  his  morn- 
ing meal,  where  copious  libations  of  wine  both  attested 
and  increased  the  confident  temper  of  every  man.  The 
army  was  marched  out  of  the  camp,  and  arrayed  on  the 
lower  portion  of  the  declivity;  Kleombrotus  with  the  Spar- 
tans and  most  of  the  Lacedaemonians  being  on  the  right, 
in  an  order  of  twelve  deep.  Some  Lacedaemonians  were 
also  on  the  left,  but  respecting  the  order  of  the  other  parts 
of  the  line,  we  have  no  information.  The  cavalry  was 
chiefly  posted  along  the  front. 

Meanwhile,  Epaminondas  also  marched  down  his 
Battle  of  declivity,  in  his  own  chosen  order  of  battle;  his 
Leuktra.  ieft  wing  being  both  forward,  and  strengthened 
into  very  deep  order,  for  desperate  attack.  His  cavalry 
too  were  posted  in  front  of  his  line.  But  before  he  com- 
menced his  march,  he  sent  away  his  baggage  and  attendants 
home  to  Thebes;  while  at  the  same  time  he  made  procla- 
mation that  any  of  his  Boeotian  hoplites,  who  were  not 
hearty  in  the  cause,  might  also  retire  if  they  chose.  Of 
such  permission  the  Thespians  immediately  availed  them- 
selves;2 so  many  were  there,  in  the  Theban  camp,  who 
estimated  the  chances  to  be  all  in  favour  of  Lacedaemonian 
victory.  But  when  these  men,  a  large  portion  of  them 
unarmed,  were  seen  retiring,  a  considerable  detachment 
from  the  army  of  Kleombrotus,  either  with  or  without 
orders,  ran  after  to  prevent  their  escape,  and  forced  them 
to  return  for  safety  to  the  main  Theban  army.  The  most 
zealous  among  the  allies  of  Sparta  present — the  Phokians, 
the  Phliasians,  and  the  Herakleots,  together  with  a  body 
of  mercenaries — executed  this  movement;  which  seems  to 
have  weakened  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the  main  battle, 
without  doing  any  mischief  to  the  Thebans. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  6.    *  Polyan.  ii.  2,  2;  Pausan.  ix.  13,  3;  ix.  14,  1. 
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The  cavalry  first  engaged,  in  front  of  both  lines;  and 
here  the  superiority  of  the  Thebans  soon  became  Defeat  of 
manifest.  The  Lacedaemonian  cavalry — at  no  the  Spar- 
time  very  good,  but  at  this  moment  unusually  dcatifof 
bad,  composed  of  raw  and  feeble  novices,  Kieombro- 
mounted  on  horses  provided  by  the  rich — was  tus' 
soon  broken  and  driven  back  upon  the  infantry,  whose 
ranks  were  disturbed  by  the  fugitives.  To  re-establish 
the  battle,  Kleombrotus  gave  the  word  for  the  infantry  to 
advance,  himself  personally  leading  the  right.  The  vic- 
torious cavalry  probably  hung  upon  the  Lacedaemonian 
infantry  of  the  centre  and  left,  and  prevented  them  from 
making  much  forward  movement;  while  Epaminondas  and 
Pelopidas  with  their  left,  advanced  according  to  their 
intention  to  bear  down  Kleombrotus  and  his  right  wing. 
The  shock  here  was  terrible;  on  both  sides  victory  was 
resolutely  and  desperately  disputed,  in  a  close  hand-combat, 
with  pushing  of  opposite  shields  and  opposite  masses.  But 
such  was  the  overwhelming  force  of  the  Theban  charge — 
with  the  Sacred  Band  or  chosen  warriors  in  front,  composed 
of  men  highly  trained  in  the  palaestra,1  and  the  deep  column 
of  fifty  shields  propelling  behind — that  even  the  Spartans, 
with  all  their  courage,  obstinacy,  and  discipline,  were  unable 
to  stand  up  against  it.  Kleombrotus,  himself  either  in  or 
near  the  front,  was  mortally  wounded,  apparently  early  in 
the  battle;  and  it  was  only  by  heroic  and  unexampled 
efforts,  on  the  part  of  his  comrades  around,  that  he  was 
carried  off  yet  alive,  so  as  to  preserve  him  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Around  him  also  fell  the 
most  eminent  members  of  the  Spartan  official  staff;  Deinon 
the  Polemarch,  Sphodrias  with  his  son  Kleonymus,  and 
several  others.  After  an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  fearful 
slaughter,  the  right  wing  of  the  Spartans  was  completely 
beaten,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp  on  the  higher  ground. 
It  was  upon  this  Spartan  right  wing,  where  the 
Theban  left  was  irresistibly  strong,  that  all  the  _, 
stress  of  the  battle  fell — as  Epaminondas  had  heronce  of 
intended  that  it  should.  In  uo  other  part  of  '"??  8Part»n 
the  line  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any 
serious  fighting;  partly  through  his  deliberate  scheme  of 
not  pushing  forward  either  his  centre  or  his  right — partly 
through  the  preliminary  victory  of  the  Theban  cavalry, 

1  Plutarch,    SyroposUo.    li.  5.  p.  (i.,9  F. 
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which  probably  checked  in  part  the  forward  march  of  the 
enemy's  line — and  partly  also,  through  the  lukewarm 
adherence,  or  even  suppressed  hostility,  of  the  allies  mar- 
shalled under  the  command  of  Kleombrotus.  1  ThePhokians 
and  Herakleots — zealous  in  the  cause  from  hatred  of 
Thebes — had  quitted  the  line  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 
retiring  baggage  and  attendants;  while  the  remaining  allies, 
after  mere  nominal  fighting  and  little  or  no  loss,  retired 
to  the  camp  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Spartan  right  defeated 
and  driven  back  to  it.  Moreover,  even  some  Lacedaemonians 
on  the  left  wing,  probably  astounded  by  the  lukewarmness 
of  those  around  them,  and  by  the  unexpected  calamity 
on  their  own  right,  fell  back  in  the  same  manner.  The 
whole  Lacedaemonian  force,  with  the  dying  king,  was  thus 
again  assembled  and  formed  behind  the  entrenchment  on 
the  higher  ground,  where  the  victorious  Thebans  did  not 
attempt  to  molest  them.2 

But  very  different  were  their  feelings  as  they  now 
s  artan  stood  arrayed  in  the  camp,  from  that  exulting 
camp  after  boastfulness  with  which  they  had  quitted  it  an 
— con6*6**  nour  or  two  before;  and  fearful  was  the  loss 
fession  of  when  it  came  to  be  verified.  Of  seven  hundred 
defeat  by  Spartans  who  had  marched  forth  from  the  camp. 

sending  to         *,          ,  ,          ,       ,  ,  . 

solicit  the  only  three  hundred  returned  to  it.3  One 
burial-  thousand  Lacedaemonians,  besides,  had  been  left 
on  the  field,  even  by  the  admission  of  Xenophon ; 
probably  the  real  number  was  even  larger.  Apart  from 
this,  the  death  of  Kleombrotus  was  of  itself  an  event  im- 
pressive to  every  one,  the  like  of  which  had  never  occurred 
since  the  fatal  day  of  Thermopylae.  But  this  was  not  all. 
The  allies  who  stood  alongside  of  them  in  arms  were  now 
altered  men.  All  were  sick  of  their  cause,  and  averse  to 

1  Pausanias  (ix.  13,  4:  compare  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  13,  14. 
viii.  6,  1)  lays  great  stress  upon  *  Xon.  Hellen.  I.  c.  Plutarch 
this  indifference  or  even  treachery  (Agesil.  c.  28)  states  1000  Lacedee- 
of  the  allies.  Xenophon  says  quite  monians  to  have  been  slain;  Pau- 
enough  to  authenticate  the  reality  sanias  (ix.  13,  4)  gives  the  number 
of  the  fact  (Hellen.  vi.  4,  15-24):  as  more  than  1000;  Diodorus  men- 
see  also  Cicero  de  Offic.  ii.  7,  26.  tions  4000  (xv.  56),  which  is  doubt- 

Polysenus    has    more  ,  than     one  less   above    the  truth,    though  the 

anecdote   respecting  the  dexterity  number   given    by  Xenophon    may 

of  Agesilaus  in  dealing  with  faint-  be   fairly    presumed   as    somewhat 

hearted   conduct   or  desertion    on  below   it.     Dionysius    of  Halikar- 

the    part    of  the    allies    of  Sparta  nassus  (Antiq.  Roman,  ii.  17)  states 

(Polycen.  ii.  1    18-20).  that  170)  Spartans  perished. 
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farther  exertion;  some  scarcely  concealed  a  positive  satis- 
faction at  the  defeat.  And  when  the  surviving  polemarchs, 
now  commanders,  took  counsel  with  the  principal  officers 
as  to  the  steps  proper  in  the  emergency,  there  were  a  few, 
but  very  few,  Spartans  who  pressed  for  renewal  of  the 
battle,  and  for  recovering  by  force  their  slain  brethren  in 
the  field,  or  perishing  in  the  attempt.  All  the  rest 
felt  like  beaten  men;  so  that  the  polemarchs,  giving 
effect  to  the  general  sentiment,  sent  a  herald  to  solicit  the 
regular  truce  for  burial  of  their  dead.  This  the  Thebans 
granted,  after  erecting  their  own  trophy.  1  But  Epaminon- 
das,  aware  that  the  Spartans  would  practise  every 
stratagem  to  conceal  the  magnitude  of  their  losses,  coupled 
the  grant  with  a  condition  that  the  allies  should  bury  their 
dead  first.  It  was  found  that  the  allies  had  scarce  any 
dead  to  pick  up,  and  that  nearly  every  slain  warrior  on 
the  field  was  a  Lacedaemonian.2  And  thus  the  Theban 
general,  while  he  placed  the  loss  beyond  possibility  of  con- 
cealment, proclaimed  at  the  same  time  such  public  evidence 
of  Spartan  courage,  as  to  rescue  the  misfortune  of  Leuktra 
from  all  aggravation  on  the  score  of  dishonour.  What  the 
Theban  loss  was,  Xenophon  does  not  tell  us.  Pausanias 
states  it  at  forty-seven  men,3  Diodorus  at  three  hundred. 
The  former  number  is  preposterously  small,  and  even  the 
latter  is  doubtless  under  the  truth;  for  a  victory  in  close 
fight,  over  soldiers  like  the  Spartans,  must  have  been 
dearly  purchased.  Though  the  bodies  of  the  Spartans 
were  given  up  to  burial,  their  arms  were  retained;  and  the 
shields  of  the  principal  officers  were  seen  by  the  traveller 
Pausanias  at  Thebes  500  years  afterwards.* 

Twenty  days  only  had  elapsed,  from  the  time  when 
Epaminondas  quitted  Sparta  after  Thebes  had   „  0  S71< 
been  excluded  from  the  general  peace,  to  the  day   Great  «nr- 
when  he  stood  victorious  on  the  field  of  Leuktra.5  Pri8e)  *nd 
The  event  came  like  a  thunderclap  upon  every  one   alteration 
in  Greece,  upon  victors  as  well  as  vanquished —   °'0duced8> 
upon  allies  and  neutrals,  near  and  distant,  alike,  throughout 
The  general  expectation  had  been  that  Thebes  fhreee.°r°he^n 
would  be  speedily  overthrown  and  dismantled;   riotory.8 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  4,  15.  '  Pausan.  ix.  13,  4;  Dlodor.xr.6S. 

*  Pnusan.    ix.    13,    4;     Plutarch,  «  Pausan.  ix.  16,  3. 

ApophtheR.  Reg.  p.  193  B. ;  Cicero,  *  This  is  an  important  date  pre- 

de  OfBciU,  ii.  7.  served  by  Plutarch   (Ageiil.  c.  28). 
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instead  of  which,  not  only  she  had  escaped,  but  had  inflict- 
ed a  crushing  blow  on  the  military  majesty  of  Sparta. 

It  is  in  vain  that  Xenophon — whose  account  of  the 
battle  is  obscure,  partial,  and  imprinted  with  that  chagrin 
which  the  event  occasioned  to  him  * — ascribes  the  defeat 
to  untoward  accidents,2  or  to  the  rashness  and  convivial 
carelessness  of  Kleombrotus;  upon  whose  generalship 
Agesilaus  and  his  party  at  Sparta  did  not  scruple  to  cast 
ungenerous  reproach,3  while  others  faintly  exculpated  him 
by  saying  that  he  had  fought  contrary  to  his  better  judge- 
ment, under  fear  of  unpopularity.  Such  criticisms,  coming 
from  men  wise  after  the  fact,  and  consoling  themselves  for 
the  public  calamity  by  censuring  the  unfortunate  com- 
mander, will  not  stand  examination.  Kleombrotus  re- 
presented on  this  occasion  the  feeling  universal  among  his 
countrymen.  He  was  ordered  to  march  against  Thebes 


The  congress  was  broken  up  at 
Sparta  on  the  fourteenth  of  the 
Attic  month  Skirrophorion  (June), 
the  last  month  of  the  year  of  the 
Athenian  archon  Alkisthenes;  the 
battle  was  fought  on  the  fifth  of 
the  Attic  month  of  Hekatombaeon, 
the  first  month  of  the  next  Attic 
year,  of  the  archon  Phrasikleides; 
•bout  the  beginning  of  July. 

1  Biodorus  differs  from  Xeno- 
phon on  one  important  matter 
connected  with  the  battle;  affirm- 
ing that  Archidamus  son  of  Agesi- 
laus was  present  and  fought, 
together  with  various  other  circum- 
stances, which  I  shall  discuss  pre- 
sently, in  a  future  note.  I  follow 
Xenophon. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  8.  El?  8' 
oov  TTJV  |«.ocxTlv  toi«  (xev  Aaxs8at(xo- 
viou  rcivTa  TavavTia  ififitio,  TOIC 
Se  (to  the  Theb'ans)  rcavTo  xat  ono 


*  Isokrates,  in  the  Oration  vi. 
called  Arc7u<Jamus(composed  about 
five  years  after  the  battle,  as  if  to 
be  spoken  by  Archidamus  son  of 
Agesilaus),  puts  this  statement 
distinctly  into  the  mouth  of  Archi- 
damus—  [isy_pi  uiv  Tautrjol  TTJ;  r^spa; 


8s8ua-u)f7)xgvoi  Soxoujxev  ev  T$  (xix.'Q 
T-jj  icpo?  67/ifotou?,  xal  TGI?  (xev  atb- 
aaat  xpaT7)9rjvai  6ia  TOV  o&x 
6p9«I)«  7]fT]an(Aevov,  &c.  (s.  9). 

I  take  his  statement  as  good 
evidence  of  the  real  opinion  enter- 
tained both  by  Agesilaus  and  by 
Archidamus;  an  opinion  the  more 
natural,  since  the  two  contem- 
porary kings  of  Sparta  were  almost 
always  at  variance,  and  at  the  head 
of  opposing  parties;  especially 
true  about  Agesilaus  and  Kleom- 
brotus, during  the  life  of  the  latter. 

Cicero  (probably  copying  Kallis- 
thenfis  orEphorus)  says,  deOfficiis, 
i.  24,84— "Ilia  plaga(LacedEemoniis) 
pestifera,  qua,  quum  Cleombrotus 
invidiam  timens  temere  cum  Epa- 
minonda  connixisset,  Lacedaemo- 
niorum  opes  corruerunt."  Polybius 
remarks  (ix.  23,  we  know  not  from 
whom  he  borrowed)  that  all  the 
proceedings  of  Kleombrotus  dur- 
ing the  empire  of  Sparta,  were 
marked  with  a  generous  regard 
for  the  interests  and  feelings  of 
the  allies;  while  the  proceedings 
of  Agesilaus  were  of  the  opposite 
character. 
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with  the  full  belief,  entertained  by  Agesilaus  and  all  the 
Spartan  leaders,  that  her  unassisted  force  could  not  resist 
him.  To  fight  the  Thebans  on  open  ground  was  exactly 
what  he  and  every  other  Spartan  desired.  While  his 
manner  of  forcing  the  entrance  of  Boeotia,  and  his  capture 
of  KLreusis,  was  a  creditable  manosuvre,  he  seems  to  have 
arranged  his  order  of  battle  in  the  manner  usual  with 
Grecian  generals  at  the  time.  There  appears  no  reason 
to  censure  his  generalship,  except  in  so  far  as  he  was 
unable  to  divine — what  no  one  else  divined — the  superior 
combinations  of  his  adversary,  then  for  the  first  time 
applied  to  practice. 

To  the  discredit  of  Xenophon,  Epaminondas  is  never 
named  in  his  narrative  of  the  battle,  though  he  recognises 
in  substance  that  the  battle  was  decided  by  the  irresistible 
Theban  force  brought  to  bear  upon  one  point  of  the  enemy's 
phalanx ;  a  fact  which  both  Plutarch  and  Diodorus ' 
expressly  refer  to  the  genius  of  the  general.  All  the  cal- 
culations of  Epaminondas  turned  out  successful.  The 
bravery  of  the  Thebans,  cavalry  as  well  as  infantry,  seconded 
by  the  training  which  they  had  received  during  the  last 
few  years,  was  found  sufficient  to  carry  his  plans  into  full 
execution.  To  this  circumstance,  principally,  was  owing 
the  great  revolution  of  opinion  throughout  Greece  which 
followed  the  battle.  Every  one  felt  that  a  new  military 
power  had  arisen,  and  that  the  Theban  training,  under  the 
generalship  of  Epaminondas,  had  proved  itself  more  than 
a  match  on  a  fair  field,  with  shield  and  spear,  and  with 
numbers  on  the  whole  inferior — for  the  ancient  Lykurgean 
discipline  ;  which  last  had  hitherto  stood  without  a  parallel 
as  turning  out  artists  and  craftsmen  in  war,  against  mere 
citizens  in  the  opposite  ranks,  armed,  yet  without  the  like 
training.2  Essentially  stationary  and  old-fashioned,  the 
Lykurgean  discipline  was  now  overborne  by  the  progressive 
military  improvement  of  other  states,  handled  by  a  pre- 

1  Diodor.  XY.  65.     Epaminondas,  *  See   ArUtotel.   Politic,    viii.  3, 

Ui7    Tiii    x«i    rtoiTTT,    T*£II  ypijaa-  8,  6. 

p.r*oc,  8ii  -f(;  i8l»«  atpatr^iac  rtpu-  Compare  Xenopbon,    De   Repub. 

r',iT,33To    TTJ-J  r.i-.i'lur^'n    vlx7)v Laced,  zlii.  6.  to'j<  |iiv  oXXoyc  «&TO- 

816  xai    XOJTJ*   itoir,ffa«  TTJ-<  <pi).aYY*>  sy«?njta;   it*«t   TUJV  aTp»Tiumxu>v, 

•tip  -'/•>',    ixtXixTGut    tyo-«Ti    xtp?Ti  Aixt'/itjji'jvio'j;    8i    |x4vouc    ~'i>   DVTI 

IT><O  xpivtiv  "•»)•<  pa/i}v, 4c.   Compare  -ny/irac  TU>/  Ro).ifxtxu>-«— and  Xeno- 

riutareli,  Pclop.  c.  23.  plion,  Memorab.  ii.  6,  13,  14. 
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eminent  tactician;  a  misfortune  predicted  by  the  Corin- 
thians *  at  Sparta  sixty  years  before,  and  now  realized,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  Greece,  on  the  field  of  Leuktra. 

But  if  the  Spartan  system  was  thus  invaded  and  over- 
Effect  of  passed  in  its  privilege  of  training  soldiers,  there 
the  news  at  wag  another  species  of  teaching  wherein  it 
heroic  self-  neither  was  nor  could  be  overpassed — the  hard 
command.  lesson  of  enduring  pain  and  suppressing  emotion. 
Memorable  indeed  was  the  manner  in  which  the  news  of 
this  fatal  catastrophe  was  received  at  Sparta.  To  prepare 
the  reader  by  an  appropriate  contrast,  we  may  turn  to  the 
manifestation  at  Athens  twenty-seven  years  before,  when 
the  trireme  called  Paralus  arrived  from  ^Egospotami, 
bearing  tidings  of  the  capture  of  the  entire  Athenian  fleet. 
"The  moan  of  distress  (says  the  historian2)  reached  all  up 
the  Long  Walls  from  Peirseus  to  Athens,  as  each  mau 
communicated  the  news  to  his  neighbour :  on  that  night, 
not  a  man  slept,  from  bewailing  for  his  lost  fellow-citizens 
and  for  his  own  impending  ruin."  Not  such  was  the  scene 
at  Sparta,  when  the  messenger  arrived  from  the  field  of 
Leuktra,  although  there  was  everything  calculated  to  render 
the  shock  violent.  For  not  only  was  the  defeat  calamitous 
and  humiliating  beyond  all  former  parallel,  but  it  came  at 
a  moment  when  every  man  reckoned  on  victory.  As  soon 
as  Kleombrotus,  having  forced  his  way  into  Boeotia,  saw 
the  unassisted  Thebans  on  plain  ground  before  him,  no 
Spartan  entertained  any  doubt  of  the  result.  Under  this 
state  of  feeling,  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  astounding 
revelation,  that  the  army  was  totally  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  the  king,  of  400  Spartans,  and  more  than  1000  Lace- 
daemonians ;  and  that  defeat  stood  confessed,  by  having 
solicited  the  truce  for  interment  of  the  slain.  At  the 
moment  when  he  arrived,  the  festival  called  the  Gymno- 
paedia  was  actually  being  celebrated  on  its  last  day ;  and 
the  chorus  of  grown  men  was  going  through  its  usual 
solemnity  in  the  theatre.  In  spite  of  all  the  poignancy 
of  the  intelligence,  the  Ephors  would  not  permit  the  so- 
lemnity to  be  either  interrupted  or  abridged.  "  Of  necessity, 

1  Thucyd.  1.  71.    4py_at'JTpora  GU.IUV  roXet  TO  oxivTjTa  vofxtjxa  aptata,  wpo? 

(of  you  Spartans)   TO  e-iTTjSjO|jLaTa  ?:oX),a  8i  avayxaCo[jt.£voi<;  Uvat,  itoX- 

itpb?  o'jTo'X  eotiv.    'A  vd yxT)  3'  <u<j-  ).ij«  xoi  fij?  ereiTejrv^oeio?  Set, 

ntp    te^rvTj?    del    TO    enifiTvi-  &c. 

(xtva  xpateiv  xai  Tjsu/asO'Joig  |ASV  *  Xeu.  Hellen.  ii.  2,  3. 
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/  suppose  they  mere  grieved, — but  they  went  through 
the  whole  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  only  communicating 
the  names  of  the  slain  to  their  relations,  and  issuing  a 
general  order  to  the  women,  to  make  no  noise  or  wailing, 
but  to  bear  the  misfortune  in  silence."  That  such  an  order 
should  be  issued,  is  sufficiently  remarkable ;  that  it  should 
be  issued  and  obeyed,  is  what  could  not  be  expected ;  that 
it  should  not  only  be  issued  and  obeyed,  but  overpassed, 
is  what  no  man  could  believe  if  it  were  not  expressly 
attested  by  the  contemporary  historian.  "On  the  morrow 
(says  he)  you  might  see  those  whose  relations  had  been 
slain,  walking  about  in  public  with  bright  and  cheerful 
countenances  ;  but  of  those  whose  relatives  survived,  scarce 
one  showed  himself;  and  the  few  who  were  abroad,  looked 
mournful  and  humbled." l 

In  comparing  this  extraordinary  self-constraint  and 
obedience  to  orders,  at  Sparta,  under  the  most 

ft7     .•!  ...  j     Difference 

trying  circumstances — with  the  sensitive  and  Of  Athens 
demonstrative  temper,  and  spontaneous  outburst  and  Sparta 

f  F     t-  i_  i  — Athens. 

of  feeling,  at  Athens,  so  much  more  nearly  ap-  equal  iu 
preaching  to  the  Homeric  type  of  Greeks — we  ac»ive 
must  at  the  same  time  remark,  that  in  reference 
to  active  and  heroic  efforts  for  the  purpose  of  repairing 
past  calamities  and  making  head  against  preponderant 
odds,  the  Athenians  were  decidedly  the  better  of  the  two. 
I  have  already  recounted  the  prodigious  and  unexpected 
energy  displayed  by  Athens,  after  the  ruinous  loss  of  her 
two  armaments  before  Syracuse,  when  no  one  expected  that 
she  could  have  held  out  for  six  months :  I  am  now  about  to 

1  Xen.Hellen.  vi.4, 16.   IY<ojAt-«ov  T)ffs).|ii-«oi   TJ»*V,   oXifouc    Sv   tf5s«, 

8i  TOUTUJV,  6  jxiv  eU  TTJV  Asxitatfiova  toOtooc  8i  0xu6pu>novK  x»l  Tantivo'Jt 

af7«).ti>/   TO    itd9o«    «<?ixvtiTat,    Fu-  iripuovTs«— and    Plutarch,     Agesil. 

pvoxaiSiur*  tt  o'J9u>v  tyj;  TtXtuT»i««,  c.  29. 

x»i  T'-ii  dv8pixou  xopou   lv?o-«  OVTO«.  See  a  similar  statement  of  Xeno- 

Oi  8i  {?opoi,  txtl  7JXOU93V  TO  r.-i'l','.,  phon,   after  he  has  recounted   the 

cXuitou/TO  |itv,  ui3ictp  oi(jL7i,  d-/iy''Ti'  cutting   in    pieces   of  the  Laceclte- 

TOV  |xi<T'n  ^opov  oux  tlrrfifi-i,  i/./i  monian  mora  near  Lochxuni,  about 

8t7Y<i><i9i9Qai  ttujv.     Kai  Ta  fiiv  ivo-  the  satisfaction  and  even   triumph 

(jn-7  itpot  Too«  oixti'j'j;  ixdoTO'j  rtbv  of  those  of  the  Lacedsrmonians  who 

T»% /I)XOTU)V  diciSoiav'xpotiitov  8t  toiic  had    lost   relations    in  the    battle; 

7'j(*i£l,  (tV)  ftcuiv  xpd'jfr)',  aXX4  oitt  while  every  one   else    was  mourn- 

TO  iti9o<  •ytptiv.    T^)  8s  OsTtpiU  rj->  ful  (Xen.  Hell  en.  ir.  6,  10).    Com- 

6pav,    u>v    (it-/    ST<9-<3aav    oi  icpo9r,-  pare  also  Justin,  xxvili. 4— the  be- 

xovTCtj    Xtnapooc  xal  9it8po'j;  tv  T<j>  haviour  after  the  defeat  of  Sellasla. 
ipavlpip  a-(Ci9Tpl90|XivOUC  u>-«  8(  ^ii>-(Ti; 
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recount  the  proceedings  of  Sparta,  after  the  calamity  at 
Leuktra — a  calamity  great  and  serious  indeed,  yet  in  positive 
amount  inferior  to  what  had  befallen  the  Athenians  at  Sy- 
racuse. The  reader  will  find  that,  looking  to  the  intensity 
of  active  effort  in  both  cases,  the  comparison  is  all  to  the 
advantage  of  Athens;  excusing  at  least,  if  not  justifying, 
the  boast  of  Perikles !  in  his  memorable  funeral  harangue 
— that  his  countrymen,  without  the  rigorous  drill  of  Spar- 
tans, were  yet  found  noway  inferior  to  Spartans  in  daring 
exertion,  when  the  hour  of  actual  trial  arrived. 

It  was  the  first  obligation  of  the  Ephors  to  provide 
for  the  safety  of  their  defeated  army  inBceotia; 

Reinforce-       /•  i_  •   i  L  •  i 

ments  sent  tor  which  purpose  they  put  in  march  nearly  the 
sr°arta  whole  remaining  force  of  Sparta.  Of  the  Lace- 

daemonian Morae,  or  military  divisions  (seemingly 
six  in  the  aggregate),  two  or  three  had  been  sent  with 
Kleombrotus;  all  the  remainder  were  now  despatched,  even 
including  elderly  citizens  up  to  near  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  all  who  had  been  left  behind  in  consequence  of  other 
public  offices.  Archidamus  took  the  command  (Agesilaus 
still  continuing  to  be  disabled),  and  employed  himself  in 
getting  together  the  aid  promised  from  Tegea — from  the 
villages  representing  the  disintegrated  Mantineia — from 
Corinth,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  and  Achaia;  all  these  places  being 
still  under  the  same  oligarchies  which  had  held  them  under 
Lacedaemonian  patronage,  and  still  adhering  to  Sparta. 
Triremes  were  equipped  at  Corinth,  as  a  means  of  trans- 
porting the  new  army  across  to  Kreusis,  and  thus  joining 
the  defeated  troops  at  Leuktra;  the  port  of  Kreusis,  the 
recent  acquisition  of  Kleombrotus,  being  now  found  in- 
estimable, as  the  only  means  of  access  into  Boeotia.2 

Meanwhile  the  defeated  army  still  continued  in  its 
Proceed-  entrenched  camp  at  Leuktra,  where  the  Thebans 
ings  in  were  at  first  in  no  hurry  to  disturb  it.  Besides 
afterThe  that  this  was  a  very  arduous  enterprise,  even 
battle  of  after  the  recent  victory — we  must  recollect  the 
ThekThe-  actual  feeling  of  the  Thebans  themselves,  upon 
ban  victory  whom  their  own  victory  had  come  by  surprise, 
ceivTc? 'at'6"  a^  a  moment  when  they  were  animated  more  by 
Athens.  despair  than  by  hope.  They  were  doubtless  ab- 
sorbed in  the  intoxicating  triumph  and  exultation  of  the 
moment,  with  the  embraces  and  felicitations  of  their 

1  Thncyd.  ii.  39.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  17-19. 
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families  in  Thebes,  rescued  from  impending  destruction  by 
their  valour.  Like  the  Syracusans  after  their  last  great 
victory l  over  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Great  Harbour,  they 
probably  required  an  interval  to  give  loose  to  their  feelings 
of  ecstasy,  before  they  would  resume  action.  Epaminondas 
and  the  other  leaders,  aware  how  much  the  value  of  Theban 
alliance  was  now  enhanced,  endeavoured  to  obtain  rein- 
forcement from  without,  before  they  proceeded  to  follow 
up  the  blow.  To  Athens  they  sent  a  herald,  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  triumph,  proclaiming  their  recent  victory.  They 
invited  the  Athenians  to  employ  the  present  opportunity 
for  taking  full  revenge  on  Sparta,  by  joining  their  hands 
with  those  of  Thebes.  But  the  sympathies  of  the  Athenians, 
were  now  rather  hostile  than  friendly  to  Thebes,  besides 
that  they  had  sworn  peace  with  Sparta,  not  a  month  before. 
The  Senate,  who  were  assembled  in  the  acropolis  when  the 
herald  arrived,  heard  his  news  with  evident  chagrin,  and 
dismissed  him  without  even  a  word  of  courtesy;  while  the 
unfortunate  Plataeans,  who  were  doubtless  waiting  in  the 
city  in  expectation  of  the  victory  of  Kleombrotus,  and  of 
their  own  speedy  re-establishment,  found  themselves  again 
struck  down  and  doomed  to  indefinite  exile. 

To  Jason  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  another  Theban  herald 
was  sent  for  the  same  purpose,  and  very  dif-  jaaon  of 
ferently  received.    That  despot  sent  back  word   F^*™ 
that  he  would  come  forthwith  by  sea,  and  ordered   Leuktro— 
triremes  to  be  equipped  for  the  purpose.    But  the  Spartan 
this  was  a  mere  deception ;  for  at  the  same  time,  reures  from 
he  collected  the  mercenaries  and  cavalry  im-  Boeotia   • 
mediately  near  to  him,  and  began  his  march  by   capi*uj- 
land.    So  rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  lation. 
forestalled  all  opposition — though  he  had  to  traverse  the 
territory  of  the  Herakleots  and  Phokians,  who  were  his 
bitter  enemies — and  joined  theThebans  safely  inBceotia.2 
But  when  the  Theban  leaders  proposed  that  he  should 
attack  the  Lacedaemonian  camp  in  flank,  from  the  high 
ground,  while  they  would  march  straight  up  the  hill  and 
attack  it  in  front — Jason  strongly  dissuaded  the  enterprise 
as  too  perilous;  recommending  that  they  should  permit  the 

1  See  Thucyd.  rii.  73.  Leuktra,  it  must  be  confeited  that 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30,  31.  Jason  bad  less  to  fear  from  them 

However,     aince    the    Phokiani  at  thii  moment,  than  at  any  other, 
formed  part  of  the  beaten  army  at 
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enemy's  departure  under  capitulation.  "Be  content  (said 
he)  with  the  great  victory  which  you  have  already  gained. 
Do  not  compromise  it  by  attempting  something  yet  more 
hazardous,  against  Lacedaemonians  driven  to  despair  in 
their  camp.  Recollect  that  a  few  days  ago,  you  yourselves 
were  in  despair,  and  that  your  recent  victory  is  the  fruit 
of  that  very  feeling.  Remember  that  the  gods  take  pleasure 
inbringing  aboutthese  sudden  changes  of  fortune." l  Having 
by  such  representations  convinced  the  Thebans,  he  ad- 
dressed a  friendly  message  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  re- 
minding them  of  their  dangerous  position,  as  well  as  of 
the  little  trust  to  be  reposed  in  their  allies — and  offering 
himself  as  mediator  to  negotiate  for  their  safe  retreat 
Their  acquiescence  was  readily  given;  and  at  his  instance, 
a  truce  was  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  assuring  to  the 
Lacedaemonians  the  liberty  of  quitting  Boeotia.  In  spite 
of  the  agreement,  however,  the  Lacedaemonian  commander 
placed  little  faith  either  in  the  Thebans  or  in  Jason,  ap- 
prehending a  fraud  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  him  to  quit 
the  camp  and  of  attacking  him  on  the  march.  Accordingly, 
he  issued  public  orders  in  the  camp  for  every  man  to  be 
ready  for  departure  after  the  evening  meal,  and  to  march 
in  the  night  to  Kithaeron,  with  a  view  of  passing  that 
mountain  on  the  next  morning.  Having  put  the  enemy  on 
this  false  scent,  he  directed  his  real  night-march  by  a 
different  and  not  very  easy  way,  first  to  Kreusis,  next  to 
^Egosthena  in  the  Hegarian  territory.2  The  Thebans 
offered  no  opposition;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  they 
intended  any  fraud,  considering  that  Jason  was  here  the 

1  Pausanias  states  that  immedi-  Spartan  camp  was  an  arduous 
ately  after  the  battle,  Epaminondas  enterprise  wherein  more  Thebans 
gave  permission  to  the  allies  of  than  Spartans  would  have  been 
Sparta  to  depart  and  go  home,  by  slain:  moreover,  the  Spartans  were 
which  permission  they  profited,  so  masters  of  the  port  of  Kreusis,  so 
that  the  Spartans  now  stood  alone  that  there  was  little  chance  of 
in  the  camp  (Fans.  ix.  14,  1).  This  starving  out  the  camp  before  rein- 
however  is  inconsistent  with  the  forcements  arrived.  The  capitula- 
account  of  Xenophon  (vi.  4,  26),  tion  granted  by  Epaminondas  seems 
and  I  think  improbable.  to  hare  been  really  the  wisest  pro- 

Sievera    (Geschichte,   Ac.    i    247)  ceeding. 

tli inks   that    Jason    preserved    the  2  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  22-25. 

Spartans  by  outwitting  and  delud-  The  road  from Kreusia  to  Leuktra, 

ing  Epaminondas.    But  it  appears  however,   must  have  been  that  by 

to   me    that   the   storming    of  the  which  Kleombrotng  arrived. 
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guarantee,  and  that  he  at  least  had  no  motive  to  break 
his  word. 

It  was  at  ^gosthena  that  the  retreating  Lacedaemo- 
nians met  Archidamus,  who  had  advanced  to  that  point 
with  the  Laconian  forces,  and  was  awaiting  the  junction 
of  his  Peloponnesian  allies.  The  purpose  of  his  march  being 
now  completed,  he  advanced  no  farther.  The  armament 
was  disbanded,  and  Lacedaemonians  as  well  as  allies  re- 
turned home.1 


1  This  is  the  most  convenient 
place  for  noticing  the  discrepancy, 
as  to  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  between 
Diodorus  and  Xenoplion.  I  have 
followed  Xenoplion. 

Diodorus  (xv.  54)  states  both  the 
arrival  of  Jason  in  Bceotia,  and 
the  outmarch  of  Archidamus  from 
Sparta,  to  have  taken  place,  not 
after  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  but 
Itfort  it.  Jason  (he  says)  came 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the 
aid  of  the  Thebans.  He  prevailed 
upon  Kleombrotus,  who  doubted 
the  sufficiency  of  his  own  numbers, 
to  agree  to  a  truce  and  to  evacuate 
Bceotia.  But  as  Kleomurotus  was 
marching  homeward,  he  met  Archi- 
damus with  a  second  Lacedaemonian 
army,  on  his  way  to  Bceotia,  by 
order  of  the  Epbors,  for  the  purpose 
of  reinforcing  him.  Accordingly 
Kleombrotus,  finding  himself  thus 
unexpectedly  strengthened,  openly 
broke  the  truce  just  concluded, 
and  marched  back  with  Archidamus 
to  Leuktra.  Here  they  fought  the 
battle,  Kleombrotus  commanding 
the  right  wing,  and  Archidamus 
the  left.  They  sustained  a  complete 
defeat,  in  which  Kleombrotus  was 
•lain;  the  result  being  the  same 
on  both  statements. 

We  must  here  make  our  election 
between  the  narrative  of Xenophon 
and  that  of  Diodorus.  That  the 
authority  of  the  former  is  greater 
speaking  generally,  I  need  hardly 
remark;  nevertheless  bis  philo- 
Lacouian  partialities  become  so 


glaring  and  preponderant,  during 
these  latter  books  of  the  Hellenics 
(where  he  is  discharging  the  mourn- 
ful duty  of  recounting  tho  humil- 
iation of  Sparta),  as  to  afford 
some  colour  for  the  suspicions  of 
Falmerius,  Morus,  and  Schneider, 
who  think  that  Xenoplion  has  con- 
cealed the  direct  violation  of  truce 
on  the  part  of  the  Spartans,  and 
that  the  facts  really  occurred  as 
Diodorus  has  described  them.  See 
Schneider  ad  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4, 
6,6. 

It  will  be  found,  however,  on 
examining  the  facts,  that  such 
suspicion  ought  not  here  to  be 
admitted,  and  that  there  are  grounds 
for  preferring  the  narrative  of  Xen- 
ophon. 

1.  He  explains  to  us  how  it  hap- 
pened   that    the    remains    of    the 
Spartan   army,  after  the  defeat  of 
Leuktra,    escaped   out   of  Boeotia. 
Jason  arrives  after  the  battle,  and 
prevails  upon  the  Thebans  to  allow 
them    to    retreat    under    a   truce ; 
Archidamus  also  arrives   after  the 
battle   to    take    them    up.    If   the 
di.-feat  had  taken  place    under  the 
circumstances   mentioned   by  Dio- 
dorus— Archidamus    and    the    sur- 
vivors would  have  found  it  scarcely 
possible  to  escape  out   of  Boeotia. 

2.  If  Diodorus  relates  correctly, 
there  must   have   been  a  violation 
of  truce    on    the    part   of  Kleom- 
brotus and  the  Lacedemonians,  as 
glaring    as     any     that     occurs    in 
Grecian    history.      But    such    vlo- 
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In  all  communities,  the  return  of  so  many  defeated 
Treatment  soldiers,  liberated  under  a  capitulation  by  the 
of  the  de-  enemy,  would  have  been  a  scene  of  mourning. 

feated  cit-      T>    i.    •      a  -A  -ii. 

tzens  on  -But  in  bparta  it  was  pregnant  with  grave  and 
reaching  dangerous  consequences.  So  terrible  was  the 
suspension  scorn  and  ignominy  heaped  upon  the  Spartan 
of  the  law.  citizen  who  survived  a  defeat,  that  life  became 
utterly  intolerable  to  him.  The  mere  fact  sufficed  for  his 
condemnation,  without  any  inquiry  into  justifying  or  ex- 
tenuating circumstances.  No  citizen  at  home  would  speak 
to  him  or  be  seen  consorting  with  him  in  tent,  game,  or 
chorus;  no  other  family  would  intermarry  with  his;  if  he 
was  seen  walking  about  with  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  he  was 
struck  and  ill-used  by  the  passers-by,  until  he  assumed  that 
visible  humility  which  was  supposed  to  become  his  degraded 
position.  Such  rigorous  treatment  (which  we  learn  from 
the  panegyrist  Xenophon !)  helps  to  explain  the  satisfaction 
o"f  the  Spartan  father  and  mother,  when  they  learnt  that 
their  son  was  among  the  slain  and  not  among  the  survivors. 
Defeat  of  Spartan  troops  had  hitherto  been  rare.  But  in 
the  case  of  the  prisoners  at  Sphakteria,  when  released  from 
captivity  and  brought  back  to  a  degraded  existence  at 
Sparta,  some  uneasiness  had  been  felt,  and  some  precautions 
deemed  necessary  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  dangerous 
malcontents.2  Here  was  another  case  yet  more  formidable. 
The  vanquished  returning  from  Leuktra  were  numerous, 
while  the  severe  loss  sustained  in  the  battle  amply  attested 

lation  is  never  afterwards  alluded  must  have  levied  a  new  army  from 

to  by  any  one,  among  the  misdeeds  her  allies,  just  after  having  sworn 

of  the  Lacedaemonians.  the  peace,  which  peace  exonerated 

3.  A  part,  and  an  essential  part,  her    allies    from    everything    like 
of  the  story  of  Diodorus,    is,    that  obligation  to  follow  her  headship  ; 
Archidamus  was  present  and  fought  and  a  new  army,    not  for  the  pur- 
at  Leuktra.    But  we  have  indepen-  pose  of  extricating   defeated   com- 

.dent  evidence  rendering   it  almost  rades  in  Bceotia,    but  for  pure  ag- 

certain    that    he    wag    not    there,  gression  against  Thebes.     This,  to 

Whoever   reads    the   Discourse   of  say   the    least,    is   eminently   im- 

Isokrates   called  ArcJiirlannts    (Or.  probable. 

vi.  sect.  0,  10,  129),    will   see   that  On  these   grounds,    I  adhere   to 

such  observations  could   not  have  Xenophon    and   depart    from  Dio- 

been  put  into  the  mouth  of  Archi-  dorus. 

damns,    if   he    had    been    present  '  Xenoph.  Rep.  Lac.  c.  is.;  Plu- 

there,  and  (of  course)  in  joint  coin-  tarch,  Agesil.  c.  30. 

mand  with  Kleombrotus.  *  Thucyd.  v.  34. 

4.  If  Diodorus  be  correct,  Sparta 
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their  bravery.  Aware  of  the  danger  of  enforcing  against 
them  the  established  custom,  the  Ephors  referred  the  case 
to  Agesilaus;  who  proposed  that  for  that  time  and  case  the 
customary  penalties  should  be  allowed  to  sleep;  but  should 
be  revived  afterwards  and  come  into  force  as  before.  Such 
was  the  step  accordingly  taken; l  so  that  the  survivors  from 
this  fatal  battle-field  were  enabled  to  mingle  with  the  re- 
maining citizens  without  dishonour  or  degradation.  The 
step  was  indeed  doubly  necessary,  considering  the  small 
aggregate  number  of  fully  qualified  citizens;  which  number 
always  tended  to  decline — from  the  nature  of  the  Spartan 
political  franchise  combined  with  the  exigences  of  Spartan 
training2  —  and  could  not  bear  even  so  great  a  diminution 
as  that  of  the  four  hundred  slain  atLeuktra.  "Sparta  (says 
Aristotle)  could  not  stand  up  against  a  single  defeat,  but 
was  ruined  through  the  small  number  of  her  citizens."  3 

The  cause  here  adverted  to  by  Aristotle,  as  explaining 
the  utter  loss  of  ascendency  abroad,  and  the  capi-   Lowered 
tal  diminution  both  of  power  and  of  inviolability   estimation 

.   ,  !_•    i_       -11  i-     r-         jj.  J.-L-I      of  Sparta  in 

at  home,  which  will  now  be  found  to  come  thick  Greece— 
upon  Sparta,  was  undoubtedly  real  and  import-  prestige  of 

f     i      A- 11  j.1-       military 

ant.  But  a  fact  still  more  important  was,  the  superiority 
alteration  of  opinion  produced  everywhere  in  Io8t- 
Greece  with  regard  to  Sparta,  by  the  sudden  shock  of  the 
battle  of  Leuktra.  All  the  prestige  and  old  associations 
connected  with  her  long-established  power  vanished;  while 
the  hostility  and  fears,  inspired  both  by  herself  and  by  her 
partisans,  but  hitherto  reluctantly  held  back  in  silence — 
now  burst  forth  into  open  manifestation. 

The  ascendency,  exercised  down  to  this  time  by  Sparta 
north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  in  Phokis  and  elsewhere, 
passed  away  from  her,  and  became  divided  between  the  vic- 

1  Plutarch,    Ageiil.    c.  80  ;     Plu-  the  strongest  unpopularity  for  snoh 

tarch,  Apophtheg.  Lacon.  p.  214  B. ;  opposition.    Compare   also  Justin, 

Apophtheg.  Reg.    p.  191  C. ;    Poly-  xxviii.    4  —  describing    the    public 

vnus,  ii.  1,  13.  feeling  at  Sparta   after    the  defeat 

A  similarsnspension  of  penalties,  at  Sellasia. 

for  the  special  occasion,  was  enacted  *  The    explanation    of    Spartan 

after  the  great  defeat  of  Apis  and  citizenship    will    bo   found    in    an 

the  Lacedemonians    by  Autipater,  earlier  part  of  this  History,  Oh.  vi. 

B.C.  330.     Akrotatus,    son    of  King  '  Aristotel.  Politic,  ii.  6,  12.  Mia* 

Kleomenes,    was  the    only   person  Yap   r./rjT)/    v'jy   bitTfVijxtv  /,  noXic, 

at  Sparta  who  opposed  the  suspen-  d>.X'  dittoXtto  Sii  ~r,i  6Xiyav'*p<oi:is». 
sion  (Diodor.  xix.  70).  He  incurred 
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torious  Thebans  and  Jason  of  Pherae.  The  Thebans,  and 
B.C.  STL  the  Boeotian  confederates  who  were  now  in 
Extension  cordial  sympathy  with  them,  excited  to  enthu- 
power  of  siasm  by  their  recent  success,  were  eager  for 
Thebes.  fresh  glories,  and  readily  submitted  to  the  full 
oM)rchom-  exigences  °f  military  training;  while  under  a 
enug  and  leader  like  Epaminondas,  their  ardour  was  turned 
Thespiw.  to  such  good  account,  that  they  became  better 
soldiers  every  month. »  The  Phokians,  unable  to  defend 
themselves  single-handed,  were  glad  to  come  under  the 
protection  of  the  Thebans — as  less  bitterly  hostile  to  them 
than  the  Thessalian  Jason — and  concluded  with  them 
obligations  of  mutual  defence  and  alliance.2  The  cities 
of  Euboea,  together  with  the  Lokrians  (both  Epiknemidian 
and  Opuntian),  the  Malians  and  the  town  of  Heraklea, 
followed  the  example.  The  latter  town  was  now  defenceless; 
for  Jason,  in  returning  from  Boeotia  to  Thessaly,  had 
assaulted  it  and  destroyed  its  fortifications;  since  by  its 
important  site  near  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  it  might  easily 
be  held  as  a  position  to  bar  his  entrance  into  Southern 
Greece.3  The  Boeotian  town  of  Orchomenus,  which  had 
held  with  the  Lacedaemonians  even  until  the  late  battle, 
was  now  quite  defenceless;  and  the  Thebans,  highly  ex- 
asperated against  its  inhabitants,  were  disposed  to  destroy 
the  city,  reducing  the  inhabitants  to  slavery.  Severe  as 
this  proposition  was,  it  would  not  have  exceeded  the  cus- 
tomary rigours  of  war:  nor  even  what  might  have  befallen 
Thebes  herself,  had  Kleombrotus  been  victorious  atLeuktra. 
But  the  strenuous  remonstrance  of  Epaminondas  prevented 
it  from  being  carried  into  execution.  Alike  distinguished 
for  mild  temper  and  for  long-sighted  views,  he  reminded 
his  countrymen  that  in  their  present  aspiring  hopes  to- 
wards ascendency  in  Greece,  it  was  essential  to  establish  a 
character  for  moderation  of  dealing4  not  inferior  to  their 
military  courage,  as  attested  by  the  recent  victory.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Orchomenians  were  pardoned  upon  sub- 
mission, and  re-admitted  as  members  of  the  Boeotian  confed- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  24.   Kal  Yap  compare  vii.  5,  12. 

oi   («.tv   BotcoTol  navies   efU|A-«i^ov70  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  23  ;  vii.  5,  4; 

r.tp'i    TO    5*Xa,    oYaXXojwvoi    tjj    ii  Diodor.  xv.  57. 

AeuxTpoi;  VIXIQ,  Ac.  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  27;  vi.  6,23. 

These  are  remarkable  words  from  4  Diodor.  xv.  57. 
the   unwilling  pen   of  Xenophon: 
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eracy.  To  the  Thespians,  however,  the  same  lenity  was  not 
extended.  They  were  expelled  from  Bceotia,  and  their 
territory  annexed  to  Thebes.  It  will  be  recollected  that 
immediately  before  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  when  Epam- 
inondas  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  such  of  the 
Boeotians  as  were  disaffected  to  the  Theban  cause  might 
march  away,  the  Thespians  had  availed  themselves  of  the 
permission  and  departed. l  The  fugitive  Thespians  found 
shelter,  like  the  Platseans,  at  Athens.2 

While  Thebes  was  commemorating  her  recent  victory 
by  the  erection  of  a  treasury-chamber,3  and  the  power  and 
dedication  of  pious  offerings  at  Delphi — while  ambition 
the  military  organization  of  Boeotiawas  receiving  °  k80n* 
such  marked  improvement,  and  the  cluster  of  dependent 
states  attached  to  Thebes  was  thus  becoming  larger,  under 
the  able  management  of  Epaminondas — Jason  in  Thessaly 
was  also  growing  more  powerful  every  day.  He  was  tagus 
of  all  Thessaly ;  with  its  tributary  neighbours  under  com- 
plete obedience — with  Macedonia  partially  dependent  on 
him — and  with  a  mercenary  force,  well-paid  and  trained, 
greater  than  had  ever  been  assembled  in  Greece.  By 
dismantling  Heraklea,  in  his  return  home  from  Boeotia, 
he  had  laid  open  the  strait  of  Thermopylae,  so  as  to  be  sure 
of  access  into  southern  Greece  whenever  he  chose.  Hi« 
personal  ability  and  ambition,  combined  with  his  great 
power,  inspired  universal  alarm;  for  no  man  knew  whither 
he  would  direct  his  arms;  whether  to  Asia,  against  the 
Persian  king,  as  he  was  fond  of  boasting4 — or  northward 
against  the  cities  in  Chalkidike — or  southward  against 
Greece. 

The  last-mentioned  plan  seemed  the  most  probable,  at 
the  beginning  of  370  B.C.,  half  a  year  after  the 
battle  of  Leuktra:   for  Jason  proclaimed  dis-  Jason— 
tinctly   his  intention  of  being  present  at  the   Pythian  fes- 
Pythian  festival  (the  season  for  which  was  about 
August  1,  370  B.C.,  near  Delphi),  not  only  with  splendid 
presents  and  sacrifices  to  Apollo,  but  also  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army.     Orders  had  been  given  that  his  troops 
should  hold  themselves  ready  for  military  service5 — about 

'  Pausnn.  ix.  13,  3  ;  ix.  14,  1.  were  not  iso/ictc  before  the  battle 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  3,  1.  of  Lenktra. 

I  hare  already  given  my  reannni  »  I'auganias,  x.  11,  4. 

(In  a  note  on  the  preceding  chapter)  '  I»okrate»,  Or.  v.  (Philip.)  1.141. 

for   believing    that   the   Tbeipians  •  Xi?n.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.  i:aprjj«iX« 
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the  time  when  the  festival  was  to  be  celebrated;  and  re- 
quisitions had  been  sent  round,  demanding  from  all  his 
tributaries  victims  for  the  Pythian  sacrifice,  to  a  total  of 
not  less  than  1000  bulls,  and  10,000  sheep,  goats,  and  swine; 
besides  a  prize-bull  to  take  the  lead  in  the  procession,  for 
which  a  wreath  of  gold  was  to  be  given.  Never  before 
had  such  honour  been  done  to  the  god ;  for  those  who  came 
to  offer  sacrifice  were  usually  content  with  one  or  more 
beasts  bred  on  the  neighbouring  plain  of  Kirrha. l  We 
must  recollect,  however,  that  this  Pythian  festival  of  370 
B.C.  occurred  under  peculiar  circumstances;  for  the  two 
previous  festivals  in  374  B.C.  and  378  B.C.  must  have  been 
comparatively  unfrequented;  in  consequence  of  the  war 
between  Sparta  and  her  allies  on  one  side,  and  Athens  and 
Thebes  on  the  other — and  also  of  the  occupation  ofPhokis 
by  Kleombrotus.  Hence  the  festival  of  370  B.C.,  following 
immediately  after  the  peace,  appeared  to  justify  an  extra- 
ordinary burst  of  pious  magnificence,  to  make  up  for  the 
niggardly  tributes  to  the  god  during  the  two  former;  while 
the  hostile  dispositions  of  the  Phokians  would  be  alleged 
as  an  excuse  for  the  military  force  intended  to  accompany 
Jason. 

But  there  were  other  intentions,  generally  believed 
though  not  formally  announced,  which  no  Greek 

Assassi-  ij     •  •  :A.  •  e 

nation  of  could  imagine  without  uneasiness.  It  was  at- 
Jason  at  firmed  that  Jasonwas  about  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  presidency  and  celebration  of  the  festival, 
which  belonged  of  right  to  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly. 
It  was  feared,  moreover,  that  he  would  lay  hands  on  the 
rich  treasures  of  the  Delphian  temple;  a  scheme  said  to 

5s  xol  ib;  oTpotteooojAtvoi?  el?  TOV  celebrated  about  August  1 ;  a  little 
itEpi  to  Il'i&ia  -/povov  6srraXoI?  later  than  Dr.  Arnold,  a  little 
TapauxE'jotieoOou.  earlier  than  Mr.  Clinton,  supposes. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Arnold's  con-  Looking  to  the  lunar  months  of 
gtruction  of  this  passage  (see  his  the  Greeks,  we  must  recollect  that 
Appendix  ad  Thucyd.  v.  1,  at  the  the  festival  would  not  always  coin- 
end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  cide  with  the  same  month  or  week 
edition  of  Thucydides)  as  opposed  of  our  year. 

to  that  of  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton.    At  I  cannot  concur  with  Dr.  Arnold 

the  same  time,  I  do  not  think  that  in   setting   aside  the  statement  of 

the  passage  proves  much  either  in  Plutarch  respecting  the  coincidence 

favour  of  his  view,   or  against  the  of  the   Pythian    festival  with    the 

view    of   Mr.    Clinton,    about    the  battle  of  Koroneia. 

month    of    the    Pythian    festival ;  >  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  29,  80.   f)ouv 

which   I    incline    to    conceive    as  Tftejxova,  &c. 
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have  been  conceived  by  the  Syracusan  despot  Dionysius 
fifteen  years  before,  in  conjunction  with  the  Epirot  Alketas, 
who  was  now  dependent  upon  Jason.1  As  there  were  no 
visible  means  of  warding  off  this  blow,  the  Delphians  con- 
sulted the  god  to  know  what  they  were  to  do  if  Jason 
approached  the  treasury;  upon  which  the  god  replied, 
that  he  would  himself  take  care  of  it — and  he  kept  his 
word.  This  enterprising  despot,  in  the  flower  of  his  age 
and  at  the  summit  of  his  power,  perished  most  unexpectedly 
before  the  day  of  the  festival  arrived.2  He  had  been  re- 
viewing his  cavalry  near  Pherse,  and  was  sitting  to  receive 
and  answer  petitioners,  when  seven  young  men  approached, 
apparently  in  hot  dispute  with  each  other,  and  appealing 
to  him  for  a  settlement.  As  soon  as  they  got  near,  they 
set  upon  him  and  slew  him.  3  One  was  killed  on  the  spot 
by  the  guards,  and  another  also  as  he  was  mounting  on 
horseback ;  but  the  remaining  five  contrived  to  reach  horses 
ready  prepared  for  them  and  to  gallop  away  out  of  the 
reach  of  pursuit.  In  most  of  the  Grecian  cities  which  these 
fugitives  visited,  they  were  received  with  distinguished 
honour,  as  having  relieved  the  Grecian  world  from  one  who 
inspired  universal  alarm,4  now  that  Sparta  was  unable 
to  resist  him,  while  no  other  power  had  as  yet  taken  her 
place. 

Jason  was  succeeded  in  his  dignity,  but  neither  in  his 
power,  nor  ability,  by  two  brothers — Polyphron   Reijef  to 
and  Polydorus.    Had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  Thebes  by 
have  influenced  most  seriously  the  subsequent  of'jason^- 
destinies  of  Greece.     "What  else  he  would  have   satisfaction 
done,  we  cannot  say;  but  he  would  have  inter-  i] 
fered  materially  with  the  development  of  Theban  power. 

1  Diodor.  XT.  13.  young   men    in   differently  stated: 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  30.    anoxpl-  compare    Diodor.    XT.    60;    Valer. 

•.ij'cii   TO*   9t6v,    8ti   aut<p  |it).r,9ii.  Maxim,  ix.  10,  2. 

"0  8'  ouv  OLVTJP,   TT)),ixoi>TO«  wi,  *  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4.  32, 

xoi  TOaauta  xal  loiauTa  Si  a-  The  death  of  Jason,  in  the  spring 

tOO&ptvtCi  Ac.  or  early  summer  of  370  B.C.,  refutes 

Xenophon     evidently    consider*  the    compliment    which    Cornelius 

the  sudden  removal  of  Jason  as  a  Nepos  (Timoth.  c.  4)  pays  to  Timo- 

consequence  of  the  previous  inten-  theus  ;   who    can  never  have  made 

tlon  expresi'ed  by  the  god  to  take  war  upon  Jason  after  373  B.C.,  when 

care  of  his  own  treasure.  he  received  the  latter  at  Athens  in 

>  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  31,  82.  his  house. 

The  cause  which  provoked  thost 
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Thebes  was  a  great  gainer  by  his  death,  though  perfectly 
innocent  of  it,  and  though  in  alliance  with  him  to  the  last; 
insomuch  that  his  widow  went  to  reside  there  for  security.  1 
Epaminondas  was  relieved  from  a  most  formidable  rival, 
while  the  body  of  Theban  allies  north  of  Boeotia  became 
much  more  dependent  than  they  would  have  remained,  if 
there  had  been  a  competing  power  like  that  of  Jason  in 
Thessaly.  The  treasures  of  the  god  were  preserved  a  few 
years  longer,  to  be  rifled  by  another  hand. 

While  these  proceedings  were  going  on  in  Northern 
Proceed-  Greece,  during  the  months  immediately  suc- 
ings  in  cecding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  events  not  less 
nesuifafter  serious  and  stirring  had  occurred  in  Pelopon- 
the  defeat  nesus.  The  treaty  sworn  at  Sparta  twenty  days 
s/xpuisUm*  before  that  battle,  bound  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
of  the  disband  their  forces,  remove  all  their  harmosts 

harm'osts  an<^  garrisons,  and  leave  every  subordinate  city 
and  to  its  own  liberty  of  action.  As  they  did  not 

dekarchies.  scrupie  t0  violate  the  treaty  by  the  orders  sent 
to  Kleombrotus,  so  they  probably  were  not  zealous  in 
executing  the  remaining  conditions;  though  officers  were 
named,  for  the  express  purpose  of  going  round  to  see  that 
the  evacuation  of  the  cities  was  really  carried  into  effect.2 
But  it  probably  was  not  accomplished  in  twenty  days;  nor 
would  it  perhaps  have  been  ever  more  than  nominally  ac- 
complished, if  Kleombrotus  had  been  successful  inBceotia. 
But  after  these  twenty  days  came  the  portentous  intelli- 
gence of  the  fate  of  thatprince  and  his  army.  The  invincible 
arm  of  Sparta  was  broken;  she  had  not  a  man  to  spare  for 
the  maintenance  of  foreign  ascendency.  Her  harmosts 
disappeared  at  once  (as  they  had  disappeared  from  the 
Asiatic  and  insular  cities  twenty-three  years  before,  im- 
mediately after  the  battle  of  Knidus3)  and  returned  home. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  Lacedaemonian  ascendency  had 
been  maintained  everywhere  by  local  oligarchies  or  dekar- 
chies, which  had  been  for  the  most  part  violent  and 
oppressive.  Against  these  governments,  now  deprived  of 
their  foreign  support,  the  long-accumulated  flood  of  internal 
discontent  burst  with  irresistible  force,  stimulated  probably 
by  returning  exiles.  Their  past  misgovernment  was 
avenged  by  severe  sentences  and  proscription,  to  the  length 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  4,  37.  «  Diodor.  xv.  38,  e'aytoYst?. 

'  Xenoph.  Hellen.  iv.  8,  1-5. 
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of  great  reactionary  injustice;  and  the  parties  banished  by 
this  anti-Spartan  revolution  became  so  numerous,  as  to 
harass  and  alarm  seriously  the  newly-established  govern- 
ments. Such  were  the  commotions  which,  during  the 
latter  half  of  371  B.C.,  disturbed  many  of  the  Peloponnesian 
towns — Phigaleia,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Sikyon,  Megara,  &c., 
though  with  great  local  difference  both  of  detail  and  of 
result,  i 

But  the  city  where  intestine  commotion  took  place  in 
its  most  violent  form  was  Argos.    We  do  not  suytaiism 
know    how  this  fact  was  connected   with  the   a*  Ars°?— 
general  state  of  Grecian  politics  at  the  time;  for  testiua 
Argos  had  not  been  inany  way  subject  to  Sparta,   feud< 
nor  a  member  of  the  Spartan  confederacy,  nor  (so  far  as 
we  know)  concerned  in  the  recent  war,  since  the  peace  of 
Antalkidas  in  387  B.C.     The  Argeian  government  was  a 


'  Dlodor.  xv.  39,  40. 

Diodorus  mentions  these  commo- 
tions as  if  they  had  taken  place 
after  the  peace  concluded  in  374 
B.C.,  and  not  after  the  pence  of 
371  B.C.  But  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  bare  taken  place  after 
the  former,  which,  in  point  of  fact, 
was  broken  off  almost  as  soon  as 

•  worn — was  never  carried  into  effect 
—  and  comprised  no  one  but  Athens 
•ud  Sparta.  I  have  before  remarked 
that  Diodorus   seems  to  have  con- 
founded, both  in  his  mind  and  his 
history,  these  two  treaties  of  peace 
together,    and    has    predicated    of 
the  former  what  really  belongs  to 
the  latter.    The  commotions  which 
he  mentions  come  in  most  naturally 
and    properly,    immediately    after 
the  battle  of  Leuktra. 

He    aitirms    the     like     reaction 

•  gainst  Lacedaemonian   supremacy 
and  its  local  representatives  in  the 
various  cities,  to  have  taken  place 
even  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
in  387  B.C.  (xv.  5).    But  if  such  re- 
action  began  at  that  time,  it  rnuat 
have   been   promptly  repressed  by 
Sparta,   then  in  undiminished  and 
even  advancing  power. 

VOL.  IX. 


Another  occurrence,  alleged  to 
have  happened  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  may  be  properly  noticed 
here.  Polybius  (ii.  39),  and  Strabo 
seemingly  copying  him  (viii.  p.  384), 
assert  that  both  Sparta  and  Thebes 
agreed  to  leave  their  disputed 
questions  of  power  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  the  Achteans,  and  to  abide 
by  their  decision.  Though  I  greatly 
respect  the  authority  of  Polybius, 
I  am  unable  here  to  reconcile  hia 
assertion  either  with  the  facts  which 
unquestionably  occurred,  or  with 
general  probability.  If  any  such 
arbitration  was  ever  consented  to, 
it  must  have  come  to  nothing;  for 
the  war  went  on  without  inter- 
ruption. But  I  cannot  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  it  was  even  con- 
sented to,  either  by  Thebes  or  by 
Sparta.  The  exuberant  confidence 
of  the  former,  the  sense  of  dignity 
on  the  part  of  the  latter,  must 
have  indisposed  both  to  such  a  pro- 
ceeding; especially  to  the  acknow. 
ledgment  of  umpires  like  the 
Arh.-i-itii  cities,  who  enjoyed  little 
estimation  in  370  B.C.,  though  they 
acquired  a  good  deal  a  century  and 
a  half  aftcrwarJs. 

2  E 
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democracy,  and  the  popular  leaders  were  vehement  in  their 
denunciations  against  the  oligarchical  opposition  party — 
who  were  men  of  wealth  and  great  family  position.  These 
last,  thus  denounced,  formed  a  conspiracy  for  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  government.  But  the  conspiracy  was 
discovered  prior  to  execution,  and  some  of  the  suspected 
conspirators  were  interrogated  under  the  torture  to  make 
them  reveal  their  accomplices ;  under  which  interrogation, 
one  of  them  deposed  against  thirty  conspicuous  citizens. 
The  people,  after  a  hasty  trial,  put  these  thirty  men  to 
death,  and  confiscated  their  property,  while  others  slew 
themselves  to  escape  the  same  fate.  So  furious  did  the 
fear  and  wrath  of  the  people  become,  exasperated  by  the 
popular  leaders,  that  they  continued  their  executions  until 
they  had  put  to  death  1200  (or  as  some  say,  1500)  of  the 
principal  citizens.  At  length  the  popular  leaders  became 
themselves  tired  and  afraid  of  what  they  had  done;  upon 
which  the  people  were  animated  to  fury  against  them,  and 
put  them  to  death  also. l 

This  gloomy  series  of  events  was  termed  the  Sky  talism, 
or  Cudgelling,  from  the  instrument  (as  we  are  told)  by 
which  these  multiplied  executions  were  consummated; 
though  the  name  seems  more  to  indicate  an  impetuous 
popular  insurrection  than  deliberate  executions.  We  know 
the  facts  too  imperfectly  to  be  able  to  infer  anything  more 
than  the  brutal  working  of  angry  political  passion  amidst 
a  population  like  that  of  Argos  or  Korkyra,  where  there 
was  not  (as  at  Athens)  either  a  taste  for  speech,  or  the 
habit  of  being  guided  by  speech,  and  of  hearing  both  sides 
of  every  question  fully  discussed.  Cicero  remarks  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  any  Argeian  orator.  The  acrimony  of 
Demosthenes  and  ^Eschines  was  discharged  by  mutual 
eloquence  of  vituperation,  while  the  assembly  or  the 
dikastery  afterwards  decided  between  them.  We  are  told 
that  the  assembled  Athenian  people,  when  they  heard  the 
news  of  the  Skytalism  at  Argos,  were  so  shocked  at  it, 
that  they  caused  the  solemnity  of  purification  to  be  per- 
formed round  the  assembly. 2 

1  Diodor.  xv.  57,  58.  (Philip.)   s.   68:    compare  Dionys. 

*  Plutarch,  Reipubl.  Gerend.  Prse-     Halic.  Antiq.  Eom.  vii.  6G. 
cept.   p.  814  B. ;    IsokratSs.    Or.   v. 
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Though  Sparta  thus  saw  her  confidential  partisans 
deposed,  expelled,  or  maltreated,  throughout  so   Discour- 
raany  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities — and  though   agement 

i  ii_  mu    u         •    L      c  -it--        and  help- 

as  yet  there  was  no  Theban  interference  within  lessness 

the  isthmus,  either  actual  or  prospective — yet   of  Sparta. 
she  was  profoundly  discouraged,  and   incapable   of  any 
effort  either  to  afford  protection  or  to  uphold  ascendency. 
One  single  defeat  had  driven  her  to  the  necessity  of  con- 
tending for  home  and  family; 1  probably  too  the  dispositions 
of  her  own  Periceki  and  Helots  in  Lacouia,  were  such  as 
to  require  all  her  force  as  well  as  all  her  watchfulness.  At 
any  rate,  her  empire  and  her  influence  over  the  sentiments 
of  Greeks  out  of  Laconia,  became  suddenly  extinct,  to  a 
degree  which  astonishes  us,  when  we  recollect  that  it  had 
become  a  sort  of  tradition  in  the  Greek  mind,  and  that, 
only  nine  years  before,  it  had  reached  as  far  as  Olynthus. 
How  completely  her  ascendency  had  passed  away,  is  shown 
in  a  remarkable  step  taken  by  Athens,  seemingly  towards 
the  close  of  371  B.C.,  about  four  months  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra.     Many  of  the  Peloponnesian  cities,  though  they 
had  lost  both  their  fear  and  their  reverence  for 
Sparta,  were  still  anxious  to  continue  members   pY^e^her- 
of  a  voluntary  alliance  under  the  presidency  of  self  at  the 
some   considerable   city.    Of  this   feeling  the  jj^fp0/!*. 
Athenians  took  advantage,  to  send  envoys  and   ponnesian 
invite  them  to  enter  into  a  common  league  at   j^erac"1" 
Athens,  on  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas, 
and  of  the  peace  recently  sworn  at  Sparta.2     Many  of 
them,  obeying  the  summons,  entered  into  an  engagement 
to  the  following  effect:  "I  will  adhere  to  the  peace  sent 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  10.  T)V  ftaoiXtOi;  xaTtTtt|j^f». 

The  discouragement  of  the  Spar-  In  this  passage,  Morus  and  some 

tans  is  revealed  by  the  unwilling,  other  critics  maintain  that  we  ought 

though  indirect,  intimations  of  to  read  OUKUJ  (which  seems  not  to 

Xcnophon— not  less  than  by  their  be  supported  by  any  MSB.),  in 

actual  conduct— Hellen.  vi.  6,  21;  place  of  O-JTUJ.  Zeune  and  Schneider 

vii.  1,  30-32:  compare  Plutarch,  have  admitted  the  new  reading 

Agesil.  o.  30.  into  the  text  yet  they  doubt 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  1-3.  the  propriety    of  the  change,    and 

'Ev'JyfxT/Jtcrc;  oi  'A9i)vcuot  ?TI  ol  I  confeas  that  I  share  their  doubts. 

rUXoKowTjOioi  £TI  oTovtai,  -/f,f(<3i  The  word  OVTU>  will  construe,  and 

axoX'/u8tiv,  xal  lyj-rou  JuxioivTo  oi  gives  a  clear  sense;  a  very  different 

AaxciaifxQ'Mot,  u>sisip  TO>JC  'A8i)<9iou(  sense  from  ounu>,  indeed — yet  one 

£ii<l«80iv— (iiT«itt(AKO<Tai  tat  nAXtic,  more  likely  to  have  been  intended 

Caoi  poOXovTBi  T/J;  tipTjiT);  (iiTt/tu,  by  Xenoplion. 

2  E  2 
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down  by  the  Persian  king,  and  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Athenians  and  the  allies  generally.  If  any  of  the  cities 
who  have  sworn  this  oath  shall  be  attacked,  I  will  assist 
her  with  all  my  might."  What  cities,  or  how  many,  swore 
to  this  engagement,  we  are  not  told;  we  make  out  in- 
directly that  Corinth  was  one;1  but  the  Eleians  refused  it, 
on  the  ground  that  their  right  of  sovereignty  over  the 
Marganeis,  the  Triphylians,  and  the  Skilluntians,  was  not 
recognised.  The  formation  of  the  league  itself,  however, 
with  Athens  as  president,  is  a  striking  fact,  as  evidence  of 
the  sudden  dethronement  of  Sparta,  and  as  a  warning  that 
she  would  henceforward  have  to  move  in  her  own  separate 
orbit,  like  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Athens 
stepped  into  the  place  of  Sparta  as  president  of  thePelo- 
ponnesian  confederacy, and  guarantee  of  the  sworn  peace; 
though  the  cities  which  entered  into  this  new  compact 
were  not  for  that  reason  understood  to  break  with  their 
ancient  president.2 

Another  incident  too,  apparently  occurring  about  the 
Accusation  present  time,  though  we  cannot  mark  its  exact 
thefAmd in  ^a^e — serves  to  mark  the  altered  position  of 
phiktyonio  Sparta.  The  Thebans  preferred  in  the  assembly 
assembly,  of  Amphiktyons  an  accusation  against  her,  for 

by  Thebes        .,  i        /i  c     ,1     •  °      -,     i    i      ,t 

against  the  unlawtul  capture  of  their  citadel  the 
Sparta.  Kadmeia  by  Phcebidas,  while  under  a  sworn 
peace;  and  for  the  sanction  conferred  by  the  Spartan 
authorities  on  this  act,  in  detaining  and  occupying  the 
place.  The  Amphiktyonic  assembly  found  the  Spartans 
guilty,  and  condemned  them  to  a  fine  of  500  talents.  As 
the  fine  was  not  paid,  the  assembly,  after  a  certain  inter- 
val, doubled  it ;  but  the  second  sentence  remained  unexecuted 
as  well  as  the  first,  since  there  were  no  means  of  enforce- 
ment.3 Probably  neither  those  who  preferred  the  charge, 
nor  those  who  passed  the  vote,  expected  that  the  Lace- 
daemonians would  really  submit  to  pay  the  fine.  The 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  37.  orable  Sacred  War  against  the  Pho- 

*  Thus  the  Corinthians  still  con-  kians,  which  began  in  355  B.C.,  and 

tinued  allies  of  Sparta  (Xen.  Hellen.  in   which    the    conduct    of   Sparta 

vii.  4,  8).  was  partly  determined  by  this 

1  Diodor.xvi.  23-29  ;  Justin,  viii.  1.  previous  sentence  of  the  Amphik- 

We  may  fairly  suppose  that  both  tyons.  See  Theopompi  Fragm. 

of  them  borrow  from  Theopompus,  182-184,  ed.  Didot. 

who  treated  at  large  of  the   mem- 
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utmost  which  could  be  done,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
such  contumacy,  would  be  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Pythian  games,  which  were  celebrated  under  the  presidency 
of  the  Amphiktyons;  and  we  may  perhaps  presume  that 
they  really  were  thus  excluded. 

The  incident  however  deserves  peculiar  notice,  in  more 
than  one  point  of  view.  First,  as  indicating  The  Spar- 
the  lessened  dignity  of  Sparta.  Since  the  **"8dea™ned 
victory  of  Leuktra  and  the  death  of  Jason,  to  a  ane— 
Thebes  had  become  preponderant,  especially  in  l^v"^^t 
Northern  Greece,  where  the  majority  of  the  na-  as  an  in- 
tions  or  races  voting  inthe  Amphiktyonic  assem-  dication. 
bly  were  situated?.  It  is  plainly  through  the  ascendency 
of  Thebes,  that  this  condemnatory  vote  was  passed.  Next, 
as  indicating  the  incipient  tendency,  which  we  shall  here- 
after observe  still  farther  developed,  to  extend  the  functions 
of  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  beyond  its  special  sphere 
of  religious  solemnities,  and  to  make  it  the  instrument  of 
political  coercion  or  revenge  in  the  hands  of  the  pre- 
dominant state.  In  the  previous  course  of  this  history,  an 
entire  century  has  passed  without  giving  occasion  to  mention 
the  Amphiktyonic  assembly  as  taking  part  in  political  affairs. 
Neither  Thucydides  nor  Xenophon,  though  their  united 
histories  cover  seventy  years,  chiefly  of  Hellenic  conflict, 
ever  speak  of  that  assembly.  The  latter,  indeed,  does  not 
even  notice  this  fine  imposed  upon  the  Lacedaemonians, 
although  it  falls  within  the  period  of  his  history.  We 
know  the  fact  only  from  Diodorus  and  Justin;  and  un- 
fortunately, merely  as  a  naked  fact,  without  any  collateral 
or  preliminary  details.  During  the  sixty  or  seventy  years 
preceding  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  Sparta  had  always  had 
her  regular  political  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  con- 
vened by  herself:  her  political  ascendency  was  exercised 
over  them  eo  nomine,  by  a  method  more  direct  and  easy 
than  that  of  perverting  the  religious  authority  of  the 
Amphiktyonic  assembly,  even  if  such  a  proceeding  were 
open  to  her. «  But  when  Thebes,  after  the  battle  of 
Leuktra,  became  the  more  powerful  state  individually,  she 
had  no  such  established  confederacy  and  synod  of  allies  to 
sanction  her  propositions  and  to  share  or  abet  her  anti- 
pathies. The  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  meeting  alternately 

1  See  Tittmann,  Ueber  den  Bund  der     Ampbiktyoneu,     pp.    192-197 
(Berlin,  1S12). 
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at  Delphi  and  at  Thermopylae,  and  composed  of  twelve 
ancient  races,  principally  belonging  to  Northern  Greece, 
as  well  as  most  of  them  inconsiderable  in  power — pre- 
sented itself  as  a  convenient  instrument  for  her  purposes. 
There  was  a  certain  show  of  reason  for  considering  the 
seizure  of  the  Kadmeia  by  Phoebidas  as  a  religious  offence; 
since  it  was  not  only  executed  during  the  Pythian  festival, 
but  was  in  itself  a  glaring  violation  of  the  public  law  and 
interpolitical  obligations  recognised  between  Grecian 
cities;  which,  like  other  obligations,  were  believed  to  be 
under  the  sanction  of  the  gods;  though  probably,  if  the 
Athenians  and  Plataeans  had  preferred  a  similar  complaint 
to  the  Amphiktyons  against  Thebes  for  her  equally  unjust 
attempt  to  surprise  Plataea  under  full  peace  in  the  spring 
of  431  B.C. — both  Spartans  and  Thebans  would  have 
resisted  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  the  Thebans 
had  a  case  against  Sparta  sufficiently  plausible,  when 
combined  with  their  overruling  ascendency,  to  carry  a 
majority  in  the  Amphiktyonic  assembly,  and  to  procure 
the  imposition  of  this  enormous  fine.  In  itself  the  sentence 
produced  no  direct  effect — which  will  explain  the  silence 
of  Xenophon.  But  it  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  proceedings, 
connected  with  the  Amphiktyons,  which  will  be  found 
hereafter  pregnant  with  serious  results  for  Grecian  stability 
and  independence. 

Among  all  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus,  none 
were  more  powerfully  affected,  by  the  recent 
in°Arcadia.8  Spartan  overthrow  at  Leuktra,  than  the  Arca- 
dians. Tegea,  their  most  important  city,  situated 
on  the  border  of  Laconia,  was  governed  by  an  oligarchy 
wholly  in  the  interest  of  Sparta;  Orchomenus  was  of  like 
sentiment;  and  Mantineia  had  been  broken  up  into  separate 
villages  (about  fifteen  years  before)  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
themselves — an  act  of  high-handed  injustice  committed  at 
the  zenith  of  their  power  after  the  peace  of  Antalkidas.  The 
remaining  Arcadian  population  were  in  great  proportion 
villagers;  rude  men,  but  excellent  soldiers,  and  always  ready 
to  follow  the  Lacedaemonian  banners,  as  well  from  old  habit 
and  military  deference,  as  from  the  love  of  plunder. ' 

The  defeat  of  Leuktra  effaced  this  ancient  sentiment. 
The  Arcadians  not  only  ceased  to  count  upon  victory  and 
plunder  in  the  service  of  Sparta,  but  began  to  fancy  that 

'  Xeu.  Hellen.  v.  2,  19. 
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their  own  military  prowess  was  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Spartans ;  while  the  disappearance  of  the  har-   B  o 
mosts  left  them  free  to  follow  their  own  incli-  ^  'egta^ 
nations.     It  was  by  the  Mantineians  that  the   ushment* 
movement  was  first   commenced.     Divested  of  ot  *^e  e^y 
Grecian    city-life,   and  condemned  to    live   in  neia  by  its 
separate  villages,  each  under  its  own  philo-Spar-   °.w.n 

i    r      i-  i  i     j  •  i_    j  p         j    citizens. 

tan  oligarchy,  they  had  nourished  a  profound 
animosity,  which  manifested  itself  on  the  first  opportunity 
of  deposing  these  oligarchies  and  coming  again  together. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  to  re-establish 
Mantineia  with  its  walls,  and  resume  their  political  con- 
solidation; while  the  leaders  banished  by  the  Spartans  at 
their  former  intervention,  now  doubtless  returned  to 
become  foremost  in  the  work.*  As  the  breaking  up  of 
Mantineia  had  been  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  acts  of 
Spartan  omnipotence,  so  there  was  now  a  strong  sympathy 
in  favour  of  its  re-establishment.  Many  Arcadians  from 
other  quarters  came  to  lend  auxiliary  labour.  Moreover 
the  Eleians  sent  three  talents  as  a  contribution  towards  the 
cost.  Deeply  mortified  by  this  proceeding,  yet  too  weak 
to  prevent  it  by  force,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus  with  a 
friendly  remonstrance.  Having  been  connected  with  the 
city  by  paternal  ties  of  hospitality,  he  had  declined  the 
command  of  the  army  of  coercion  previously  employed 
against  it;  nevertheless,  on  this  occasion,  the  Mantineian 
leaders  refused  to  convene  their  public  assembly  to  hear 
his  communication,  desiring  that  he  would  make  known  his 
purpose  to  them.  Accordingly,  he  intimated  that  he  had 
come  with  no  view  of  hindering  there-establishment  of  the 
city,  but  simply  to  request  that  they  would  defer  it  until 
the  consent  of  Sparta  could  be  formally  given;  which  (he 
promised)  should  soon  be  forthcoming,  together  with  a 
handsome  subscription  to  lighten  the  cost.  But  the  Man- 
tineian leaders  answered,  that  compliance  was  impossible, 
since  a  public  resolution  had  already  been  taken  to  pro- 
secute the  work  forthwith.  Enraged  at  such  a  rebuff,  yet 
without  power  to  resent  it,  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to 
return  home.2  The  Mantineians  persevered  and  completed 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  T.  2,  8;  vl.  5,  3.  lighed  the  city  of  Mantineia.    The 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  4,  6.  act  emanated  from  the  spontaneous 

Fausaniai    (viii.  8,   6;    ix.  14,   2)  impulse    of   the   Mantincians    and 

•tales   that   the  Thebans   re-estab-  other  Arcadians,  before  the  Thebans 
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the  rebuilding  of  their  city,  on  a  level  site,  and  in  an  ellip- 
tical form,  surrounded  with  elaborate  walls  and  towers. 
The  affront  here  offered,  probably  studiously  offered, 
byMantineian  leaders  who  had  either  been  exiles 

Humiliating    .-f  .  ,  .       ..      .   . 

refusal          themselves,  or  sympathised  with  the  exiles — was 
experienced   on]y  the  prelude  to  a  series  of  others  (presently 

by  Agesi-  <!  ,     ,,.  ...  i   •    ,    i     J 

laus  from      to  be  recounted)  yet  more  galling  and  mtoler- 

n^a^11"      atle'       But    ^   W£IS    d°ubtless   felt   to   tne    quick 

keenly          both  by  the  Ephors  and  by  Agesilaus,  as  a  public 
painful  to     symptom  of  that  prostration  into  which  they  had 

a  Spartan.  jjirii  m  •   A     «_«  i_ 

so  suddenly  fallen.  To  appreciate  fully  such 
painful  sentiment,  we  must  recollect  that  an  exaggerated 
pride  and  sense  of  dignity,  individual  as  well  as  collective, 
founded  upon  military  excellence  and  earned  by  incredible 


had  yet  begun  to  interfere  actively 
in  Peloponnesus,  which  we  shall 
presently  find  them  doing.  But  it 
was  doubtless  done  in  reliance 
upon  Theban  support,  and  was  in 
all  probability  made  known  to, 
and  encouraged  by,  Epaminondas. 
It  formed  the  first  step  to  that 
series  of  anti-Spartan  measures  in 
Arcadia,  which  I  shall  presently 
relate. 

Either  the  city  of  Mantineia  now 
built  was  not  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  the  one  dismantled  in 
386  B.C.,  since  the  river  Ophis  did 
not  run  through  it,  as  it  had  run 
through  the  former — or  else  the 
course  of  the  Ophis  has  altered. 
If  the  former,  there  would  be  three 
successive  sites,  the  oldest  of  them 
being  on  the  hill  called  Ptolis, 
somewhat  north  of  Gurzuli.  Ptolis 
was  perhaps  the  larger  of  the  pri- 
mary constituent  villages.  Ernst 
Curtius  (Peloponnesos,  p.  242) 
makes  the  hill  Gurzuli  to  be  the 
same  as  the  hill  called  Ptolis; 
Colonel  Leake  distinguishes  the 
two,  and  places  Ptolis  on  his  map 
northward  of  Gurzuli  (Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  378-381).  The  summit  of 
Gurzuli  is  about  one  mile  distant 
from  the  centre  of  Mantineia  (Leake, 
Peloponnes.  p.  383). 


The  walls  of  Mantineia,  as  rebuilt 
in  370  B.C.,  form  au  ellipse  of  about 
eighteen  stadia,  or  a  little  more 
than  two  miles  in  circumference. 
The  greater  axis  of  the  ellipse 
points  north  and  south.  It  was 
surrounded  with  a  wet  ditch,  whose 
waters  join  into  one  course  at  the 
west  of  the  town,  and  form  a  brook 
which  Sir  William  Gell  calls  the 
Ophis  (Itinerary  of  the  Morea,  p. 
142).  The  face  of  the  wall  is  com- 
posed of  regularly  cut  square 
stones;  it  is  about  ten  feet  thick 
in  all— four  feet  for  an  outer  wall, 
two  feet  for  an  inner  wall,  and  an 
intermediate  space  of  four  feet 
filled  up  with  rubbish.  There  were 
eight  principal  double  gates,  each 
with  a  narrow  winding  approach, 
defended  by  a  round  tower  on  each 
side.  There  were  quadrangular 
towers,  eighty  feet  apart,  all  round 
the  circumference  of  the  walls 
(Ernst  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  p. 
236,  237). 

These  are  instructive  remains, 
indicating  the  ideas  of  the  Greeks 
respecting  fortification  in  the  time 
of  Epaminondas.  It  appears  that 
Mantineia  was  not  so  large  as 
Tegea,  to  which  last  Curtius  as- 
signs a  circumference  of  more  than 
three  miles  (p.  253). 
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rigour  of  training — was  the  chief  mental  result  imbibed  by 
every  pupil  of  Lykurgus,  and  hitherto  ratified  as  legitimate 
by  the  general  testimony  of  Greece.  This  was  his  principal 
recompense  for  the  severe  fatigue,  the  intense  self-sup- 
pression, the  narrow,  monotonous,  and  unlettered  routine, 
wherein  he  was  born  and  died.  As  an  individual,  the  Spar- 
tan citizen  was  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  admiration  at 
the  Olympic  and  other  festivals;!  while  he  saw  his  city 
supplicated  from  the  most  distant  regions  of  Greece,  and 
obeyed  almost  everywhere  near  her  own  border,  as  Pan- 
hellenic  president.  On  a  sudden,  with  scarce  any  prepara- 
tory series  of  events,  he  now  felt  this  proud  prerogative 
sentiment  not  only  robbed  of  its  former  tribute,  but  stung 
in  the  most  mortifying  manner.  Agesilaus,  especially,  was 
the  more  open  to  such  humiliation,  since  he  was  not  only 
a  Spartan  to  the  core,  but  loaded  with  the  consciousness 
of  having  exercised  more  influence  than  any  king  before 
him — of  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  moment  when 
Sparta  was  at  the  maximum  of  her  power — and  of  having 
now  in  his  old  age  accompanied  her,  in  part  brought  her 
by  his  misjudgements,  into  her  present  degradation. 

Agesilaus  had  moreover  incurred  unpopularity  among 
the  Spartans  themselves,  whose  chagrin  took  the  Fee]  -n 
form  of  religious  scruple  and  uneasiness.  It  has  against 
been  already  stated  that  he  was,  and  had  been  AgesUaug 
from  childhood,  lame;  which  deformity  had  been 
vehemently  insisted  on  by  his  opponents  (during  the  dispute 
between  him  and  Leotychides  in  398  B.C.  for  the  vacant 
throne)  as  disqualifying  him  for  the  regal  dignity,  and  as 
being  the  precise  calamity  against  which  an  ancient  oracle 
— "Beware  of  a  lame  reign" — had  given  warning.  Ingenious 
interpretation  by  Lysander,  combined  with  superior  per- 
sonal merit  in  Agesilaus  and  suspicions  about  the  legit- 
imacy of  Leotychides,  had  caused  the  objection  to  be  then 
overruled.  But  there  had  always  been  a  party,  even  during 
the  palmy  days  of  Agesilaus,  who  thought  that  he  had  ob- 
tained the  crown  under  no  good  auspices.  And  when  the 
humiliation  of  Sparta  arrived,  every  man's  religion  sug- 
gested to  him  readily  the  cause  of  it2 — "See  what  comes  of 
having  set  at  nought  the  gracious  warning  of  the  gods,  and 
put  upon  ourselves  a  lame  reign!"  In  spite  of  such  un- 
toward impression,  however,  the  real  energy  and  bravery 

'  Itokr.  Or.  vi.  (Arcbidamui)  ».  111.     *  Plutarch,  Ageail.  c.  30,   31,  34. 
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of  Agesilaus,  which  had  not  deserted  even  an  infirm  body 
and  an  age  of  seventy  years,  was  more  than  ever  indispens- 
able to  his  country.  He  was  still  the  chief  leader  of  her 
affairs,  condemned  to  the  sad  necessity  of  submitting  to  this 
Hantineian  affront,  and  much  worse  that  followed  it,  with- 
out the  least  power  of  hindrance. 

The  re-establishment  of  Mantineia  was  probably  com- 
B.C.  370.  pleted  during  the  autumn  and  winter  of  B.C.  371- 
impuise  370.  Such  coalescence  of  villages  into  a  town, 
ArcacUa'n*  coupled  with  the  predominance  of  feelings  hostile 
towards  to  Sparta,  appears  to  have  suggested  the  idea 
dian"  i/nTon.  °f  a  larger  political  union  among  all  who  bore 
Opposition  the  Arcadian  name.  As  yet,  no  such  union  had 
cham onus  ever  existed;  the  fractions  of  the  Arcadian  name 
and  Tegea.  had  nothing  in  common,  apart  from  other  Greeks, 
except  many  legendary  and  religious  sympathies,  with  a 
belief  in  the  same  heroic  lineage  and  indigenous  antiquity,  t 
But  now  the  idea  and  aspiration,  espoused  with  peculiar 
ardour  by  a  leading  Mantineian  named  Lykomedes,  spread 
itself  rapidly  over  the  country,  to  form  a  "commune  Arca- 
dum,"  or  central  Arcadian  authority,  composed  in  certain 
proportions  out  of  all  the  sections  now  autonomous — and 
invested  with  peremptory  power  of  determining  by  the 
vote  of  its  majority.  Such  central  power,  however,  was  not 
intended  to  absorb  or  set  aside  the  separate  governments, 
but  only  to  be  exercised  for  certain  definite  purposes;  in 
maintaining  unanimity  at  home,  together  with  concurrent, 
independent,  action  as  to  foreign  states.2  This  plan  of  a 

1  It    seems     however     doubtful  battle    of  Leuktra.      He    supposes 

•whether  there  were  not  some  com-  that  these  older  coins  were  struck 

mon  Arcadian   coins  struck,    even  in  connexion  with  the  Pan-Arcadian 

before  the  battle  of  Leuktra.  sanctuary  and  temple  of  Zeus  Ly. 

Some  such  are  extant;    but  they  kaus,  and  probably  out  of  a  coir.- 

are    referred    by  K.  O.  Miiller,    as  mon  treasury  at  the  temple  of  that 

well     as    by    M.    Boeckh     (Metro-  god  forreligious  purposes;  perhaps 

logisch.  Untersuchungen,  p.  92)  to  also  in  connexion  with  the  temple 

a    later    date    subsequent    to    the  of  Artemis  Hymnia    (Pausan.  viii. 

foundation  of  Megalopolis.  6,  11)   between  Mantineia  and  Or- 

On  the  other  hand,  Ernst  Curtius  chomenus. 

(Beytrage  zur  Aeltern  Miinzkunde,  *  Xen.  Hellen.    vi.  6,  6.     su'ir.fov 

p.  85-90,  Berlin,  1851)  contends  that  ir.'i   76    ouviivai    «av    TO  'ApxsSixov, 

there    is  a  great   difference   in   the  xai,  !,TI   vixcpr)   it  T(J>  xoivui,    TOUTO 

style  and  execution  of  these  coins,  xvipiov  etvat  xai  TU>V  itoXsiov,  Ac. 

and  that  several  in  all  probability  Compare  Diodor.  xv.  59-62. 
belong  to  a  date   earlier  than  the 
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Pan-Arcadian  federation  was  warmly  promoted  by  the 
Mantineians,  who  looked  to  it  as  a  protection  to  themselves 
in  case  the  Spartan  power  should  revive ;  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans  and  Argeians,  from  whom  aid  was  expected  in 
case  of  need.  It  found  great  favour  in  most  parts  of  Ar- 
cadia, especially  in  the  small  districts  bordering  on  Laconia, 
which  stood  most  in  need  of  union  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  Spartans — the  Msenalians,  Parrhasians,  Eutre- 
sians,  ^Egytes,  1  &c.  But  the  jealousies  among  the  more 
considerable  cities  made  some  of  them  adverse  to  any 
scheme  emanating  from  Mantineia.  Among  these  unfriendly 
opponents  were  Heraea,  on  the  west  of  Arcadia  bordering 
on  Elis — Orchomenus,2  conterminous  with  Mantineia  to 
the  north — and  Tegea,  conterminous  to  the  south.  The 
hold  of  the  Spartans  on  Arcadia  had  been  always  main- 
tained chiefly  through  Orchomenus  and  Tegea.  The  former 
was  the  place  where  they  deposited  their  hostages  taken 
from  other  suspected  towns;  the  latter  was  ruled  by  Stasip- 
pus  and  an  oligarchy  devoted  to  their  interests.3 

Among  the  population  of  Tegea,  however,  a  large 
proportion  were  ardent  partisans  of  the  new  Revolution 
Pan- Arcadian  movement,  and  desirous  of  break-   j£eTe£?1l£~ 
ing  off  their  connection  with  Sparta.     At  the   Spartan 
head  of  this  party  were  Proxenus  and    Kalli-  p*^  "* 
bius;while  Stasippus  and  his  friends,  supported   o"exp°oTi°a. 
by  a  senate  composed  chiefly  of  their  partisans,   Tegea  be- 

L  1.1  a  ii         A-  rii_  •   A-  Comes  anti- 

venemently  opposed  any  alteration  of  the  existing  8partan, 
system.  Proxenus  and  his  partisans  resolved  a"d  favour- 
to  appeal  to  the  assembled  people,  whom  ac-  Pan-Area-" 
cordingly  they  convoked  in  arms ;  pacific  popular  dian  union, 
assemblies,  with  free  discussion,  forming  seemingly  no  part 
of  the  constitution  of  the  city.  Stasippus  and  his  friends 
appeared  in  armed  numbers  also;  and  a  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  each  party  charged  the  other  with  bad  faith  and 
with  striking  the  first  blow.4  At  first  Stasippus  had  the 

*  See  Pausanias,  viii.  27,  2,  3.  as  being    quite    in   the    right,    and 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11.  ng  having  behaved    not   only  with 

1  For  the  relations  of  these  Ar-  justice    but    with    clemency.     But 

cadian  cities,  with  Sparta  and  with  we     learn     from     an    indirect    ad- 

Ciich    other,    see   Tbucyd.    iv.  134;  mission,  in  another  place,  that  there 

T.  61,  64,  77.  wai    also    another    story,     totally 

4  Xenophon    in   his  account   re-  different,    which   represented    Sta- 

presents  Stasippns  and  his  friends  slppus     as    having    begun    unjust 
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advantage.  Proxenus  with  a  few  of  the  opposite  party 
were  slain,  while  Kallibius  with  the  remainder  maintained 
himself  near  the  town-wall,  and  in  possession  of  the  gate,  on 
the  side  towards  Mantineia.  To  that  city  he  had  before 
despatched  an  express,  entreating  aid,  while  he  opened  a 
parley  with  the  opponents.  Presently  the  Mantineian 
force  arrived,  and  was  admitted  within  the  gates ;  upon 
which  Stasippus,  seeing  that  he  could  no  longer  maintain 
himself,  escaped  by  another  gate  towards  Pallantium.  He 
took  sanctuary  with  a  few  friends  in  a  neighbouring  temple 
of  Artemis,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  his  adversaries, 
who  removed  the  roof,  and  began  to  cast  the  tiles  down 
upon  them.  The  unfortunate  men  were  obliged  to  surrender. 
Fettered  and  placed  on  a  cart,  they  were  carried  back  to 
Tegea,  and  put  on  their  trial  before  the  united  Tegeans 
and  Mantineians,  who  condemned  them  and  put  them  to 
death.  Eight  hundred  Tegeans,  of  the  defeated  party, 
fled  as  exiles  to  Sparta.  1 

Such  was  the  important  revolution  which  now  took 
B  o  370  place  at  Tegea;  a  struggle  of  force  on  both 
Pan-Area-  sides  and  not  of  discussion — as  was  in  the 
dian  union  nature  of  the  Greek  oligarchical  governments, 
formed.  where  scarce  any  serious  change  of  policy 
in  the  state  could  be  brought  about  without  violence.  It 
decided  the  success  of  the  Pan- Arcadian  movement,  which 
now  proceeded  with  redoubled  enthusiasm.  Both  Mantineia 
and  Tegea  were  cordially  united  in  its  favour;  though 
Orchomenus,  still  strenuous  in  opposing  it,  hired  for  that 
purpose,  as  well  as  for  her  own  defence,  a  body  of  merce- 
naries from  Corinth  under  Polytropus.  A  full  assembly  of 
the  Arcadian  name  was  convoked  at  a  small  town  called 
Asea,  in  the  mountainous  district  west  of  Tegea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  numerously  attended;  for  we  hear  of 
one  place,  Eutsea  (in  the  district  of  Mount  Maenalus,2  and 
near  the  borders  of  Laconia),  from  whence  every  single 
male  adult  went  to  the  assembly.  It  was  here  that  the 
consummation  of  the  Pan- Arcadian  confederacy  was  finally 
determined;  though  Orchomenus  and  Heraea  still  stood 
aloof.3 

violence.    Compare  Hellenic,  vi.  6,  belief  on  such  a  matter. 

7,  8  with  vi.  5,  36.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  8,  9,  10. 

The  manifest  partiality  ofXeno-  *  Pausaniag,  viii.  27,  3. 

phon,  in  these  latter  books,  greatly  *  Xeu.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  11,  12. 
diminishes   the  value   of  his    own 
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There  could  hardly  be  a  more  fatal  blow  to  Sparta 
than  this  loss  to  herself,  and  transfer  to  her   B.C.  370. 
enemies,  of  Tegea,  the  most  powerful  of  her  March  of 
remaining   allies.1     To   assist  the   exiles   and  ^'"If18 
avenge  Stasippus,  as  well  as    to   arrest  the  Mantineia. 
Arcadian  movement,  she  resolved  on  a  march   ^ered6°f 
into  the  country,  in  spite  of  her  present  dispirited  sentiment 
condition;  while  Hersea  and  Lepreum,  but  no   ln  sParta- 
other  places,  sent  contingents  to  her  aid.     From  Elis  and 
Argos,  on  the  other  hand,  reinforcements  came  to  Man- 
tineia and  Tegea.     Proclaiming  that  the  Mantineians  had 
violated  the  recent  peace  by  their  entry  into  Tegea,  Agesi- 
laus  marched  across  the  border  against  them.     The  first 
Arcadian  town  which  he  reached  was  Eutaea,2  where  he 
found   that   all   the   male  adults  had  gone  to  the  great 
Arcadian    assembly.     Though    the    feebler    population, 
remaining  behind,  were  completely  in  his  power,  he  took 
scrupulous  care  to  respect  both  person  and  property,  and 
even  lent  aid  to  rebuild  a  decayed  portion  of  the  wall.  At 
Eutsea  he  halted  a  day  or  two,  thinking  it  prudent  to  wait 
for  the  junction  of  the  mercenary  force  and  the  Boeotian 
exiles  under  Polytropus,  now  at  Orchomenus.     Against 
the  latter  place,  however,  the  Mantineians  had  marched 
under  Lykomedes,  while  Polytropus,  coming  forth  from 
the  walls  to  meet  them,  had  been  defeated  with  loss  and 
slain.3  Hence  Agesilaus  was  compelled  to  advance  onward 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  2,  2.  have    reached    farther     southward 

See  the  prodigious  anxiety  mani-  than  Kiepert  indicates  on  hia  map. 

feited    by   the  Lacedaemonians   re-  It  included  Oresteion,    which  was 

specting  the  sure  adhesion  of  Tegea  on  the  straight    road   from  Sparta 

(Thucyd.  T.  64).  to  Tegea  (Thucyd.  v.  64;  Herodot. 

*  I  eannot  but  think  that  Kutn-a  ix.  11).  Kiepert  has  placed  Ores- 
stands  marked  upon  the  maps  of  teion  in  hia  map  agreeably  to 
Kiepert  at  a  point  too  far  from  what  seems  the  meaning  of  Pau- 
tbe  frontier  of  Laconia,  and  so  sanias,  viii.  44,  3.  But  it  rather 
situated  in  reference  to  Asea,  that  appears  that  the  place  mentioned 
Agesilaus  must  have  pasted  very  byPausanias  must  have  been  Ores- 
near  Asea  in  order  to  get  to  it;  thasion,  and  that  Oresteion  must 
•which  is  difficult  to  suppose,  seeing  have  boon  a  different  place,  though 
that  the  Arcadian  convocation  was  1'ausanias  considers  them  the  same, 
assembled  atAsea.  Xenophon  calls  Bee  the  geographical  Appendix  to 
Kutsca  *i).iv  ?(jiOfOv  with  reference  K.  O.  Miiller's  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
to  Laconia  (Hellen.  vi. 6,  12);  this  p.  442— Germ.  edit, 
will  hardly  suit  with  the  position  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.6, 13, 14;  Diodor. 
marked  by  Kiepert.  xv.  62. 

The  district  called  Mscnalia  must 
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with  his  own  unassisted  forces,  through  the  territory  of 
Tegea  up  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia.  His  onward 
march  left  the  way  from  Asea  to  Tegea  free,  upon  which  the 
Arcadians  assembled  at  Asea  broke  up,  and  marched  by 
night  toTegea;  from  whence  on  the  next  day  they  proceeded 
to  Mantineia,  along  the  mountain  range  eastward  of  the 
Tegeatic  plain;  so  that  the  whole  Arcadian  force  thus 
became  united. 

Agesilaus  on  his  side,  having  ravaged  the  fields  and 
encamped  within  little  more  than  two  miles  from  the  walls 
of  Mantineia,  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  junction  of, 
his  allies  from  Orchomenus,  who  had  eluded  by  a  night- 
march  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy.  Both  on  one  side  and 
on  the  other,  the  forces  were  thus  concentrated.  Agesilaus 
found  himself  on  the  first  night,  without  intending  it, 
embosomed  in  a  recess  of  the  mountains  near  Mantineia, 
where  theMantineians  gathered  on  the  high  ground  around, 
in  order  to  attack  him  from  above  the  next  morning.  By 
a  well-managed  retreat,  he  extricated  himself  from  this  in- 
convenient position,  and  regained  the  plain;  where  he 
remained  three  days,  prepared  to  give  battle  if  the  enemy 
came  forth,  in  order  that  he  might  "not  seem  (says  Xeno- 
phon)  to  hasten  his  departure  through  fear."1  As  the 
enemy  kept  within  their  walls,  he  marched  homeward  on 
the  fourth  day  to  his  former  camp  in  the  Tegean  territory. 
The  enemy  did  not  pursue,  and  he  then  pushed  on  his 
march,  though  it  was  late  in  the  evening,  to  Eutaea;  "wish- 
ing (says  Xenophon)  to  get  his  troops  off  before  even  the 
enemies'  fires  could  be  seen,  in  order  that  no  one  might 
say  that  his  return  was  a  flight.  He  thought  that  he  had 
raised  the  spirit  of  Sparta  out  of  the  previous  discourage- 
ment, by  invading  Arcadia  and  ravaging  the  country 
without  any  enemy  coming  forth  to  fight  him."2  The  army 
was  then  brought  back  to  Sparta  and  disbanded. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.    vi.  5,    20.      Situ);     ftevoc  OTtayoiYew   TO-JC   oitXita?,    srpti 

JIT)     SoXCO]     9 of!o'J|JL£ •('.<?     Olti'iSsiV    T7]V        Xttt   TO   Jt'JpO,   T(I)V   1to).£[JUlDV   iSs'.v,   fya 

I:9o6civ.  p-i)  TK;  t"r.-Q,    ib?  <p£'!>Ytov   oijtaYayoi. 

See  Leake's Travels  in  theMorea,  'Ex  yap  -cr^  i:p6(j9£v  <iSujj.ta«  tSoxEi 

vol.  iii.  c.  xxiv.  p.  74,  76.  The  is.  dveiXr^ivai  TTJV  noXiv,  671  xai 

exact  spot  designated  by  the  words  EjipspXrjXsi  el?  TTJV  'ApxsSiav,  xai 

TOV  5i:ia8sv  xo).itov  tijs  Ma^Ti^ix^;,  SITJOUVTI  TIJV  ^cbpav  ouSsl?  TjOsXijxEi 

seems  hardly  to  be  identified.  p.iy£a'joci:  compare  Plutarch,  Agesil. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   vi.  6,  21.     pooXd-  c.  30. 
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It  had  now  become  a  matter  of  boast  for  Agesilaus 
(according  to  his  own  friendly  historian)  to  keep  the  field 
for  three  or  four  days,  without  showing  fear  of  Arcadians 
and  Eleians!  So  fatally  had  Spartan  pride  broken  down, 
since  the  day  (less  than  eighteen  months  before)  when  the 
peremptory  order  had  been  sent  to  Kleombrotus,  to  march 
out  of  Phokis  straight  against  Thebes! 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  from  fear  of  Agesilaus,  but 
from  a  wise  discretion,  that  the  Arcadians  and  Application 
Eleians  had  kept  within  the  walls  of  Mantineia.  by  )he  Ar- 

T-i  •  i         r  -ii.    .i_      mi.    I.  cadians  to 

Epaminondas  with  the  Ihebau  army  was  ap-  Athens  for 
preaching  to  their  aid.  and  daily  expected:  a  sum  »id  against 

i  i       i    i_       J.-L       -an    •  Sparta;  it 

of  ten  talents  having  been  lent  by  the  Eleians   jg  refused  j 
to  defray  the  cost.1     He  had  been  invited  by   they  then 
them  and  by  others  of  the  smaller  Peloponne-  fhe'  The° 
sian   states,   who   felt  the   necessity   of  some   bans- 
external  protector  against  Sparta — and  who  even  before 
they  applied  to  Thebes  for  aid,  had  solicited  the  like  inter- 
ference from  Athens  (probably  under  the  general  presidency 
accepted  by  Athens,  and  the  oaths  interchanged  by  her 
with  various  inferior  cities,  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra), 
but  had  experienced  a  refusal.2 

Epaminondas  had  been  preparing  for  this  contingency 
ever  since  the  battle  of  Leuktra.   The  first  use 
made  of  his  victory  had  been,  to  establish  or  jn'gs^nd 
confirm  the  ascendency  of  Thebes  both  over  the  £ews  .of 
recusant  Boeotian  cities  and  over  the  neigh-  diuTsince11" 
bouring  Phokians   and   Lokrians,  &c.     After  the  battle 
this  had  been  accomplished,  he  must  have  been   ° 
occupied  (during  the  early  part  of  370  B.C.)  in  anxiously 
watching  the   movements   of  Jason  of  Pherae;  who  had 
already  announced  his  design  of  marching  with  an  imposing 
force  to  Delphi  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games 
(about  August  1).     Though  this  despot  was  the  ally  of 
Thebes,  yet  as  both  his  power,  and  his  aspirations  towards 
the   headship   of  Greece,3  were  well  known,  no  Theban 
general,  even  of  prudence  inferior  to  Epaminondas,  could 
venture  in  the  face  of  such  liabilities  to  conduct  away  the 
Theban  force  into  Peloponnesus,  leaving Boeotia  uncovered. 
The  assassination  of  Jason  relieved  Thebes  from  such  appre- 

'  Xen.  Hellen.  ri.  6,  IB.  Mcpalopolit.  pp.  205-207.  I.  1J-88. 

1  Diodor.  xr.  «2.  »  Diodor.  xv.  CO. 

Compare  Demoithentt,  Oral,  pro 
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hensions,andafew  weeks  sufficed  to  show  that  his  successors 

were  far  less  formidable  in  power  as  well  as  in  ability. 

Accordingly,  in  the  autumn  of  3  7 0  B.C.,  Epaminondas  had  his 

attention  free  to  turn  to  Peloponnesus,  for  the  purpose  both 

of  maintaining  the   anti-Spartan   revolution   which   had 

taken  place  in  Tegea,  and  of  seconding  the  pronounced 

impulse  among  the  Arcadians  towards  federative  coalition. 

But  the  purposes  of  this  distinguished  man  wentfarther 

still;  embracing  long-sighted  and  permanent  ar- 

Plans  of  ,  ,     ,,     ? 

Epaminon-  rangements,  such  as  should  lor  ever  disable 
d*8  .for  "•  Sparta  from  recovering  her  prominent  station 
Mess°nians  in  the  Grecian  world.  While  with  one  hand  he 
in  Peiopon-  organized  Arcadia,  with  the  other  he  took 
measures  for  replacing  the  exiled  Messenians 
on  their  ancient  territory.  To  achieve  this,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  dispossess  the  Spartans  of  the  region  once  known 
as  independent  Messenia,  under  its  own  line  of  kings,  but 
now,  for  near  three  centuries,  the  best  portion  of  Laconia, 
tilled  by  Helots  for  the  profit  of  proprietors  at  Sparta. 
While  converting  these  Helots  into  free  Messenians,  as 
their  forefathers  had  once  been,  Epaminondas  proposed  to 
invite  back  all  the  wanderers  of  the  same  race  who  were 
dispersed  in  various  portions  of  Greece ;  so  as  at  once  to 
impoverish  Sparta  by  loss  of  territory,  and  to  plant  upon 
her  flank  a  neighbour  bitterly  hostile.  It  has  been  already 
mentioned,  that  during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  exiled 
Messenians  had  been  among  the  most  active  allies  of  Athens 
against  Sparta — at  Naupaktus,  at  Sphakteria,  at  Pylus,  in 
Kephallenia,  and  elsewhere.  Expelled  at  the  close  of  that 
war  by  the  triumphant  Spartans, '  not  only  from  Pelopon- 
nesus but  also  from  Naupaktus  and  Kephallenia,  these 
exiles  had  since  been  dispersed  among  various  Hellenic 
colonies;  at  Rhegium  in  Italy,  at  Messene  in  Sicily,  at 
Hesperides  in  Libya.  From  404  B.C.,  (the  close  of  the  war) 
to  373  B.C.,  they  had  remained  thus  without  a  home.  At 
length,  about  the  latter  year  (when  the  Athenian  confederate 
navy  again  became  equal  or  superior  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
on  the  west  coast  of  Peloponnesus),  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  of  being  restored  to  Naupaktus.2  Probably  their 
request  may  have  been  preferred  and  discussed  in  the 
synod  of  Athenian  allies,  where  the  Thebans  sat  as  members. 
Nothing  however  had  been  done  towards  it  by  the  Athe- 

1  Diodor.  xiv.  34.  *  Pausauias,  iv.  26,  3. 
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nians — who  soon  became  fatigued  with  the  war,  and  at 
length  made  peace  with  Sparta — when  the  momentous 
battle  of  Leuktra  altered,  both  completely  and  suddenly, 
the  balance  of  power  in  Greece.  A  chance  of  protection 
was  now  opened  to  the  Messenians  from  Thebes,  far  more 
promising  than  they  had  ever  had  from  Athens.  Epami- 
nondas,  well-aware  of  the  loss  as  well  as  humiliation  that  he 
should  inflict  upon  Sparta  by  restoring  them  to  their  ancient 
territory,  entered  into  communication  with  them,  and  caused 
them  to  be  invited  to  Peloponnesus  from  all  their  distant 
places  of  emigration. l  By  the  time  of  his  march  into  Ar- 
cadia in  the  late  autumn  of  370  B.C.,  many  of  them  had 
already  joined  him,  burning  with  all  their  ancient  hatred 
of  Sparta,  and  contributing  to  aggravate  the  same  sentiment 
among  Thebans  and  allies. 

With  the  scheme  of  restoring  the  Messenians,  was 
combined  in  the  mind  of  Epaminondas  another   aiso  for 
for  the  political  consolidation  of  the  Arcadians ;  consoii- 
both  being  intended  as  parts  of  one  strong  and  Arcadian's9 
self-supporting  organization  against  Sparta  on   against 
her  own  border.     Of  course  he  could  have  ac-  Sparta- 
complished  nothing  of  the  kind,  if  there  had  not  been  a 
powerful    spontaneous   movement   towards   consolidation 
among  the  Arcadians  themselves.  But  without  his  guidance 
and  protection,  the  movement  would  have  proved  abortive, 
through  the  force  of  local  jealousies  within  the  country, 
fomented   and   seconded   by   Spartan   aid   from   without. 
Though  the  general  vote  for  federative  coalition  had  been 
passed  with  enthusiasm,  yet  to  carry  out  such  a  vote  to 
the  satisfaction   of  all,  without  quarreling  on  points  of 
detail,  would  have  required   far  more  of  public-minded 
sentiment  as  well  as  of  intelligence,  than  what  could  be 
reckoned  upon  among  the  Arcadians.     It  was  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  city;  since  the  standing  jealousy  between 
DIantineia  and  Tegea,  now  for  the  first  time  embarked  in 
one  common  cause,  would  never  have  permitted  that  either 
should  be  preferred  as  the  centre  of  the  new  consolidation. a  i 
Besides  fixing  upon  the  new  site  required,  it  was  indis- 

•  Dlodor.   xv.  60;  Fausanias,   lv.  States   of  America,  the  rival   pre- 
26,  3,  4.  tensions   of  New  York  and  Phila- 

*  To    illustrate   small    things  by  delph  a  were  among  the  principal 
great— At  the  first  formation  of  the  motives  for  creating  the  new  federal 
Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  city  of  Washington. 

VOL.  IX,  2  P 
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pensable  also  to  choose  between  conflicting  exigences,  and 
to  break  up  ancient  habits,  in  a  way  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  enforced  by  any  majority  purely  Arcadian.  The 
authority  here  deficient  was  precisely  supplied  by  Epami- 
nondas ;  who  brought  with  him  a  victorious  army  and  a 
splendid  personal  name,  combined  with  impartiality  as  to 
the  local  politics  of  Arcadia,  and  single-minded  hostility 
to  Sparta. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  found  these  two  new  cities,  as 
well  as  to  expel  Agesilaus,  that  Epaminondas 
now  marched  the  Theban  army  into  Arcadia: 

JSovember.       ,,  j  i     •  i  »i          j        L    t  i     i  • 

the  command  being  voluntarily  entrusted  to  him 

by  Pelopidas  and  the  other  Bosotarchs  present.  He  arrived 

shortly  after  the  retirement  of  Agesilaus,  while 

Epaminon-     ,,         .«'        ,.  j    rm    •  • 

das  and  the  the  Arcadians  and  Jbleians  were  ravaging  the 
Theban  lands  of  the  recusant  town  of  Heraea.  As  they 

army  arrive  •..•.  ,     •.  .  •.      ,, 

in  Arcadia,   speedily  came  back  to  greet   his  arrival,   the 

Great  allied  aggregate  confederate  body — Argeians,  Area- 
force  as-  -,*?0  j  -r-n  .  .,  f  ..-,  °.-,  mi  i 

sembied  cuans,  and  Meians,  united  with  the  Thebans 
there.  The  and  their  accompanying  allies — is  said  to  have 
treat'htm  amounted  to  40,000,  or  according  to  some,  even 
to  invade  to  70,000  men.1  Not  merely  had  Epaminondas 
aia"  brought  with  him  a  choice  body  of  auxiliaries — 
Phokians,  Lokrians,  Euboeans,  Akarnanians,  Herakleots, 
Malians,  and  Thessalian  cavalry  and  peltasts — but  the 
Boeotian  bands  themselves  were  so  brilliant  and  imposing, 
as  to  excite  universal  admiration.  The  victory  of  Leuktra 
had  awakened  among  them  an  enthusiastic  military  ardour, 
turned  to  account  by  the  genius  of  Epaminondas,  and  made 
to  produce  a  finished  discipline  which  even  the  unwilling 
Xenophon  cannot  refuse  to  acknowledge.2  Conscious  of 
the  might  of  their  assembled  force,  within  a  day's  march 
of  Laconia,  the  Arcadians,  Argeians,  and  Eleians  pressed 
Epaminondas  to  invade  that  country,  now  that  no  allies 
could  approach  the  frontier  to  its  aid.  At  first  he  was  un- 
willing to  comply.  He  had  not  come  prepared  for  the 

1  Plutarch,    Agesil.    c.    31;     and  TTJV  Aaxumxrp,  £iti8sixv6vTe<;  (JLSV  to 

Compar.   Agesil.  and    Pomp.    c.  4;  isotibv   itXrjQo?,    uirspsitatvouvts;    8s 

Diodor.  xv.  62.  Compare  Xenophon,  TO  iwv  Sr^alcuv  aTpiTEU|jia.    Kai  Y'P 

Agesilaus,  ii.  24.  ol  (xsv   Boiioxoi   eYuixviCoM-o   jtavte? 

1  Xen.  Hellen.   vi.   6,  23.    Oi   Is  nepl   T«    SitXo,    dyaXXoiAgvoi    T^J    ey 

"Apxios;  xat 'ApY^ioi  xal 'HXstoi  IZEI-  AeuxTpoi?  VIXTQ,  <tc. 
9ov  auTGUc  Tj^eiadat   a>;  Ta^iaTa  ei; 
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enterprise;  being  well-aware,  from  his  own  journey  to 
Sparta  (when  the  peace  congress  was  held  there  prior  to 
the  battle  of  Leuktra),  of  the  impracticable  nature  of  the 
intervening  country,  so  easy  to  be  defended,  especially 
during  the  winter-season,  by  troops,  like  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, whom  he  believed  to  be  in  occupation  of  all  the 
passes.  Nor  was  his  reluctance  overcome  until  the  instances 
of  his  allies  were  backed  by  assurances  from  the  Arcadians 
on  the  frontier,  that  the  passes  were  not  all  guarded;  as 
well  as  by  invitations  from  some  of  the  discontented 
Perioeki  in  Laconia.  These  Perioeki  engaged  to  revolt 
openly,  if  he  would  only  show  himself  in  the  country.  They 
told  him  that  there  was  a  general  slackness  throughout 
Laconia  in  obeying  the  military  requisitions  from  Sparta; 
and  tendered  their  lives  as  atonement  if  they  should  be 
found  to  speak  falsely.  By  such  encouragements,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  impatience  of  all  around  him  to  revenge 
upon  Sparta  her  long  career  of  pride  and  abused  ascendency, 
Epaminoridas  was  at  length  induced  to  give  the  order  of 
invasion.1 

That  he  should  have  hesitated  in  taking  this  responsi- 
bility, will  not  surprise  us,  if  we  recollect,  that  Beiuctance 
over  and  above  the  real  difficulties  of  the  country,  of  EPami- 

c-r  •     t_      i       j  n    i    j     nondas  to 

invasion  or  Laconia  by  land  was  an  unparalleled  invade  La- 
phaenomenon — that  the  force  of  Sparta  was  most  conia~hl 
imperfectly  known — that  no  such  thought  had   grounds 
been  entertained  when  he  left  Thebes — that  the  for  u- 
legal  duration  of  command,  for  himself  and  his  colleagues, 
would  not  permit  it — and  that  though  his  Peloponnesian 
allies  were  forward  in  the  scheme,  the  rest  of  his  troops 
and  his  countrymen  might  well  censure  him,  if  the  unknown 
force  of  resistance  turned  out  as  formidable  as  their  asso- 
ciations from  old  time  led  them  to  apprehend. 

The  invading  army  was  distributed  into  four  portions, 
all  penetrating  by  different  passes.  The  Eleians   He  marches 
had  the  westernmost  and  easiest  road,  the  Ar-  ^^J^™' 
geians  the  easternmost;2  while  the  Thebans  umiT  of'n- 
themselves  and  the  Arcadians  formed  the  two   Ta«ion- 
central  divisions.    The  latter  alone  experienced  any  serious 
resistance.    More  daring  even  than  the  Thebans,  they  en- 
countered Ischolaus  the  Spartan  at  lum  or  Oeum  in  the 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  6,  24,  25.  Bee  Colonel  Leake'i  Travels   in 

*  Uiodor.  XT.  64.  the  Morea,  vol.  ill.  ch.  28.  p.  29. 
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district  called  Skiritis,  attacked  him  in  the  village,  and 
overpowered  him  by  vehemence  of  assault,  by  superior 
numbers,  and  seemingly  also  by  some  favour  or  collusion  1 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  After  a  desperate  resistance, 
this  brave  Spartan  with  nearly  all  his  division  perished. 
At  Karyse,  the  Thebans  also  found  and  surmounted  some 
resistance ;  but  the  victory  of  the  Arcadians  over  Ischolaus 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  all,  so  that  the  four 
divisions  reached  Sellasia2  and  were  again  united  in  safety. 
Undefended  and  deserted  (seemingly)  by  the  Spartans, 
Sellasia  was  now  burnt  and  destroyed  by  the  invaders;  who, 
continuing  their  march  along  the  plain  or  valley  towards 
the  Eurotas,  encamped  in  the  sacred  grove  of  Apollo.  On 
the  next  day  they  reached  the  Eurotas,  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  which  crossed  that  river  and  led  to  the  city  of  Sparta. 
Epaminondas  found  the  bridge  too  well-guarded  to 
He  crosses  attempt  forcing  it;  a  strong  body  of  Spartan 
the  Eurotas  hoplites  being  also  discernible  on  the  other  side 
preaches  m  tne  sacred  ground  of  Athene  Alea.  He  there- 
close  to  fore  marched  down  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Sparta.  burning  and  plundering  the  houses  in  his  way, 
as  far  as  Amyklse,  between  two  and  three  miles  below 
Sparta.  Here  he  found  a  ford,  though  the  river  was  full, 
from  the  winter  season;  and  accomplished  the  passage, 
defeating,  after  a  severe  contest,  a  body  of  Spartans  who 
tried  to  oppose  it.  He  was  now  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river  as  Sparta,  to  which  city  he  slowly  and  cautiously 
made  his  approach;  taking  care  to  keep  hisTheban  troops 
always  in  the  best  battle  order,  and  protecting  them,  when 
encamped,  by  felled  trees;  while  the  Arcadians  and  other 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vl.  6,  26.    When  French  investigators  of  the  Morea, 

we  read  that  the  Arcadians  got  on  as    well     as    Professor    Boss     and 

the  roofs   of   the  houses  to  attack  Kiepert,   hold  a  different  opinion, 

Ischolaus,  this  fact  seems  to  imply  and    place    Sellasia    on    the    road 

that   they  were    admitted   into  the  from     Sparta    northward    towards 

houses  by  the  villagers.  Tegea  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,    p. 

«  Bespecting  the  site  of  Sellasia,  342-352;  Boss,  Beisen  im  Pelopon- 

Colonel    Leake    thinks,    and    ad-  nes.  p.  187 ;  Berlin,  1841). 

vances   various    grounds    for   sup-  Upon  such  a  point,  the  authority 

posing,  that  Sellasia  was   on  the  of  Colonel  Leake  is  very  high  ;  yet 

road  from  Sparta  to  the  north-east,  the    opposite    opinion     respecting 

towards   the   Tbyreatis ;   and  that  the   site   of  Sellasia   seems  to  mo 

Karyse  was  on  the  road  from  Sparta  preferable, 
northward,    towards    Tegea.     The 
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Peloponnesian   allies   dispersed   around   to   plunder  the 
neighbouring  houses  and  property.  * 

Great  was  the  consternation  which  reigned  in  the  city; 
destitute  of  fortifications,  yet  hitherto  inviolate  Alarm  t 
in  fact  and  unassailable  even  in  idea.  Besides  their  Sparta— 
own  native  force,  the  Spartans  had  no  auxiliaries  ""V^  of 
except  those  mercenaries  from  Orchomenus  who  allies  to 
had  come  back  with  Agesilaus;  nor  was  it  certain  h^*  aid  b/ 
beforehand  that  even  these  troops  would  remain 
with  them,  if  the  invasion  became  formidable.2  On  the 
first  assemblage  of  the  irresistible  army  on  their  frontier, 
they  had  despatched  one  of  their  commanders  of  foreign 
contingents  (called  Xenagi)  to  press  the  instant  coming  of 
such  Peloponnesian  allies  as  remained  faithful  to  them; 
and  also  envoys  to  Athens,  entreating  assistance  from  that 
city.  Auxiliaries  were  obtained,  and  rapidly  put  under 
march,  from  Pellene,  Sikyon,  Phlius,  Corinth,  Epidaurus, 
Trcezen,  Hermione,  and  Halieis.3  But  the  ordinary  line 
of  march  into  Laconia  was  now  impracticable  to  them; 
the  whole  frontier  being  barred  by  Argeians  and  Arcadians. 
Accordingly  they  were  obliged  toproceed  first  to  the  Argolic 
peninsula,  and  from  thence  to  cross  by  sea  (embarking  prob- 
ably at  Halieis  on  the  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula 
to  Prusiae  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia);  from  whence 
they  made  their  way  over  theLaconian  mountains  to  Sparta. 
Being  poorly  provided  with  vessels,  they  were  forced  to 
cross  in  separate  detachments,  and  to  draw  lots  forpriority.4 
By  this  chance  the  Phliasian  contingent  did  not  come  over 
until  the  last;  while  the  xenagus,  eager  to  reach  Sparta, 
left  them  behind,  and  conducted  the  rest  thither,  arriving 
only  just  before  the  confederate  enemies  debouched  from 
Sellasia.  The  Phliasians,  on  crossing  to  Prasise,  found 
neither  their  comrades  nor  the  xenagus,  but  were  obliged 
to  hire  a  guide  to  Sparta.  Fortunately  they  arrived  there 

1  Xnn.  Hellen.  vl.  6,  80;  Diodor.  ou|xf)oi)QT)3'i'uTU)v ou  Tap 

xv.  65.  r.iorott  atptaTccaav,  a).).'  oW,  tail 

1  This  I  apprehend  to  be  the  6  £tvaf&«  too?  Kpo8  ia  fitp&Tcc 

meaning  of  the  phrase — intl  fiivToi  Xufiiov  acoXiinov  auTobc  (p^tto,  oifi* 

i\ii-i'i-i  (ii<  oi  t;  'Op^OptvG'j  (tisOo-  UK  drtST^i'fTjjav,  »).).'  Tjft|A'ivot 

fOpOt,   AC.  |XI9Qu>li|Xtvdl       IX       rip79tU>V,       'V/TU)'» 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  rl.  6,  29;  vli.  2,  2.      TU>-»   iro).tjitux   rtpl   'A(t'ixXa«,  SITUJC 
4  Xen.  Hellen.  vll.  2,  2.   Kaliia-     iiutavto  2n8u-«-i;  («  2nip7T)v  a<pi- 

f)  71 -i  I  IV     T  l).«  Vital  01     ).  S/OvT»C        XOVTO. 

(the  Pbliasiani)    cl(    Ilpajtat    -,<ln 
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both  safely  and  in  time,  eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy, 
who  were  then  near  Amyklae. 

These  reinforcements  were  no  less  seasonable  to  Sparta, 
Discontent  than  creditable  to  the  fidelity  of  the  allies.  For 
in  Laconia  the  bad  feeling  which  habitually  reigned  in 

among  the     T  ,     .  ,,        0         ,  X. 

Periceki  and  1/aconia,  between  the  opartan  citizens  on  one 
side,  and  the  Perioeki  and  Helots  on  the  other, 
Sparta  from  produced  in  this  hour  of  danger  its  natural  fruits 
that  cause.  of  desertion,  alarm,  and  weakness.  Not  only  were 
the  Perioeki  and  Helots  in  standing  discontent,  but  even 
among  the  Spartan  citizens  themselves,  a  privileged  fraction 
(called  Peers)  had  come  to  monopolize  political  honours; 
while  the  remainder — poorer  men,  yet  ambitious  and  active, 
and  known  under  the  ordinary  name  of  the  Inferiors — were 
subject  to  a  degrading  exclusion,  and  rendered  bitterly 
hostile.  The  account  (given  in  a  previous  chapter)  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Kinadon,  will  have  disclosed  the  fearful 
insecurity  of  the  Spartan  citizen,  surrounded  by  so  many 
disaffected  companions;  Periceki  and  Helots  in  Laconia, 
inferior  citizens  at  Sparta.  On  the  appearance  of  the  in- 
vading enemy,  indeed,  a  certain  feeling  of  common  interest 
arose,  since  even  the  disaffected  might  reasonably  imagine 
that  a  plundering  soldiery,  if  not  repelled  at  the  point  of 
the  sword,  would  make  their  condition  worse  instead  of 
better.  And  accordingly,  when  the  Ephors  made  public 
proclamation,  that  any  Helot  who  would  take  heavy  armour 
and  serve  in  the  ranks  as  an  hoplite,  should  be  manumitted 
— not  less  than  6000  Helots  gave  in  their  names  to  serve. 
But  a  body  thus  numerous,  when  seen  in  arms,  became 
itself  the  object  of  mistrust  to  the  Spartans;  so  that  the 
arrival  of  their  new  allies  from  Prasiae  was  welcomed  as  a 
security,  not  less  against  the  armed  Helots  within  the  city, 
than  against  the  Thebans  without.  *  Open  enmity  however 
was  not  wanting.  A  considerable  number  both  of  Perioeki 
and  Helots  actually  took  arms  on  behalf  of  the  Thebans; 
others  remained  inactive,  disregarding  the  urgent  summons 
from  the  Ephors,  which  could  not  now  be  enforced2. 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  28,  29.  Arts  these  three  passages,  that  the 

<p6£ov  so  OUTOI  napsljrov  auvt£7aYP^-  number  of  Periceki  and  Helots  who 

vot,  xal  Xiav  eSixouv  iroXXol  eivoit,  Ac.  actually  revolted  was  very  con- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  25 ;  vi.  6,  32 ;  siderable :  and  the  contrast  between 

vii.  2,  2.  the  second  and  third  passages 

It    is    evident  from   the  last  of  evinces  the  different  feelings  with 
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Under  such  wide-spread  feelings  of  disaffection,  the 
defence  even  of  Sparta  itself  against  the  assail- 
ing  enemy  was  a  task  requiring  all  the  energy  de'fe'noe  of 
of  Agesilaus.  After  having  vainly  tried  to  Spart.a  by 
hinder  the  Thebans  from  crossing  the  Eurotas, 
he  was  forced  to  abandon  Amyklae  and  to  throw  himself 
back  upon  the  city  of  Sparta,  towards  which  they  immedi- 
ately advanced.  More  than  one  conspiracy  was  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out,  had  not  his  vigilance  forestalled  the 
projects.  Two  hundred  young  soldiers  of  doubtful  fidelity 
were  marching  without  orders  to  occupy  a  strong  post 
(sacred  to  Artemis)  called  the  Issorium.  Those  around 
him  were  about  to  attack  them,  but  Agesilaus,  repressing 
their  zeal,  went  up  alone  to  the  band,  addressed  them  in 
language  betokening  no  suspicion,  yet  warning  them  that 
they  had  mistaken  his  orders;  their  services  were  needed, 
not  at  the  Issorium,  but  in  another  part  of  the  city.  They 
obeyed  his  orders,  and  moved  to  the  spot  indicated;  upon 
which  he  immediately  occupied  the  Issorium  with  troops 
whom  he  could  trust.  In  the  ensuing  night,  he  seized  and 
put  to  death  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the  two  hundred. 
Another  conspiracy,  said  to  have  been  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out,  was  repressed  by  seizing  the  conspirators  in 
the  house  where  they  were  assembled,  and  putting  them  to 
death  untried;  the  first  occasion  (observes  Plutarch)  on 

which  the  two  seem  to  have  been  it    then    suits    his    argument,    to 

composed  by  Xenophon.  magnify     these     adverse     circum- 

In  the  second,   he  is  recounting  stances,   in   order   to   enhance  the 

the  invasion  of  Epaminondas,  with  merit  of  the   Phliasians  ;    and  he 

ft  wish  to  soften  the  magnitude  of  therefore  tells  us— "ifany   of  the 

the  Spartan  disgrace  and  calamity  Periooki,  <ill  the  Halots,  and  all  the 

•s  much  as  he  can.    Accordingly,  allies  except  a  few,   had  revolted 

be  tells  us  no  more    than    this —  from  Sparta" — atpaXivtiuv  8*   autujy 


"there  were  tome  among  the  1'er- 
ioeki,  who  even  took  active  ser- 
vice in  the  attack  of  Gythium,  and 
fought  along  with  the  Thebans"— 
I;  tu>v  lltpi'.ixuiv,  cit  xal 


tv  AtuxTpoi;  f-yy^,  xai 
uuv  |xiv  RoXXiiuv  riepioixujv,  anootav- 
8t  itavTiuv  Tibv  EiXtbtiov,  iti  8t 

Hl9Tp«T«UivTU)V   6'    OiJTOi«,    U)«  tllttlV 

4 vtiov    T<l)v  "EXXrvujv.    rtotcit    8ii- 


t-i'>t'~'j    xal    ouvtatpaTtuovTO 

pi-it  dr^xiiuv.  P.UVJV  (the  Phliasians). 

But  in  the  third   passage  (vil.  2,  I  apprehend  that  both  statements 

2:    compare   bis  biography  called  depart  from  the  reality,  though  in 

Agesilaus,  ii.  24)  Xenophon  is  ex-  opposite  directions.  I  have  adopted 

tolling  the  fidelity  of  the  Phliasi-  in  the  text  something  between  the 

am  to  Sparta,  under  adverse  cir-  two. 
cumstauces  of  the   latter.    Hence 
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which  any  Spartan  was  ever  put  to  death  untried » — a  state- 
ment which  I  hesitate  to  believe  without  knowing  from 
whom  he  borrowed  it,  but  which,  if  true,  proves  that  the 
Spartan  kings  and  Ephors  did  not  apply  to  Spartan  citizens 
the  same  measure  as  to  Periceki  and  Helots. 

By  such  severe  proceedings,  disaffection  was  kept 
Violent  under;  while  the  strong  posts  of  the  city  were 
the°s0ar-0f  effectively  occupied,  and  the  wider  approaches 
tans, P  barricaded  by  heaps  of  stones  and  earth.2  Though 
especially  destitute  of  walls,  Sparta  was  extremely  defen- 

the  women.      .,  •.     ,  ...        '  -r-,1^        .          ,  1111 

Partial  Bible  by  position.  Jiipammondas  marched  slowly 
attack  upon  Up  to  it  from  Amyklae;  the  Arcadians  and  others 

Sparta  by        .  r  ,.  i-  •, 

Epaminon-  in  his  army  spreading  themselves  to  burn  and 
d»s.  plunder  the  neighbourhood.  On  the  third  or 

fourth  day  his  cavalry  occupied  the  Hippodrome  (probably 
a  space  of  level  ground  near  the  river,  under  the  hilly  site 
of  the  town),  where  the  Spartan  cavalry,  though  inferior 
both  in  number  and  in  goodness,  gained  an  advantage  over 
them,  through  the  help  of  300  chosen  hoplites  whom  Age- 
silaushad  planted  in  ambush  hard  by,  in  a  precinct  sacred 
to  the  Dioskuri.  Though  this  action  was  probably  of  little 
consequence,  yet  Epaminondas  did  not  dare  to  attempt  the 
city  by  storm.  Satisfied  with  having  defied  the  Spartans 
and  manifested  his  mastery  of  the  field  even  to  their  own 
doors,  he  marched  away  southward  down  the  Eurotas.  To 
them,  in  their  present  depression,  it  was  matter  of  consola- 
tion and  even  of  boasting,3  that  he  had  not  dared  to  assail 
them  in  their  last  stronghold.  The  agony  of  their  feelings 
— grief,  resentment,  and  wounded  honour — was  intolerable. 
Many  wished  to  go  out  and  fight,  at  all  hazard;  but  Agesi- 
laus  resisted  them  with  the  same  firmness  as  Perikles  had 
shown  at  Athens,  when  the  Peloponnesians  first  invaded 
Attica  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Es- 
pecially the  Spartan  women,  who  had  never  before  beheld 

1  Plutarch,  Agesil.  c.  32  ;  Polyse-  to    the   meaning.     Some    omit    pr], 

nus,  ii.  1,  14;  ./Elian,  V.  H.  xiv.  27.  construe  eSoxei  as  if  it  were  iSoxei 

*  JEneas  Poliorceticus,  c.  2.  p.  16.  TOK  6r,3aioi!;,  and  translate  flappa- 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  32.     Kat  TO  XeiutEpcv  "excessively  rash." 

(liv  (XT)  itpoi;  TTJV  rcoXiv  TpoapiXeiv  av  I  agree    with   Schneider   in   dis- 

t-'.  <ZUTOU<,  ^87)  ti  iSoxti  dap^paXew-  senting    from    this   alteration   and 

ttpov  eivoi.  construction.    I  have  given  in  the 

This   passage  ia  not  very  clear,  text    what   I    believe    to    be    the 

nor   are    the    commentators  unani-  meaning. 
mous  either  as  to  the  words  or  as 
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an  enemy,  are  said  to  have  manifested  emotions  so  furious 
and  distressing,  as  to  increase  much  the  difficulty  of  defence. » 
We  are  even  told  that  Antalkidas,  at  that  time  one  of  the 
Ephors,  sent  his  children  for  safety  away  from  Sparta  to 
the  island  of  Kythera.  Epaminondas  knew  well  how 
desperate  the  resistance  of  the  Spartans  would  be  if  their 
city  were  attacked ;  while  to  himself,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  and  impracticable  country,  repulse  would  be  ab- 
solute ruin.' 

On  leaving  Sparta,  Epaminondas  carried  his  march  as 
far  as  Helos  and  Gythium  on  the  sea-coast;  burn-  He  retires 
ing  and  plundering  the  country,  and  trying  for  without 
three  days  to  capture  Gythium,  which  contained  ?"tt^mn8 
the  Lacedaemonian  arsenal  and  ships.     Many  of   Sparta: 
the  Laconian  Perioeki  joined  and  took  service  ^ac^nu 
in  his  army ;  nevertheless  his  attempt  on  Gythium   down  to 
did  not  succeed;  upon  which  he  turned  back,  He'retwns 
and  retraced  his  steps  to  the  Arcadian  frontier,  into  Area- 
It  was  the  more  necessary  for  him  to  think  of  du' 
quitting  Laconia,  since  his  Peloponnesian  allies,  the  Arca- 
dians and  others,  were  daily  stealing  home  with  the  rich 


>  Xen.  He  lien,  vi .  5,  28  ;  Aristotel. 
Politic,  ii.  6,  8;  Plutarch,  Agesil. 
c.  32,  33;  Plutarch,  Com  p.  Agesil. 
and  Pomp.  c.  4. 

*  Aristotle  (in  his  Politic*,  IT. 
10,  6),  discussing  the  opinion  of 
those  political  philosophers  who 
maintained  that  a  city  ought  to 
have  no  walls,  but  to  be  defended 
only  by  the  bravery  of  its  inhabit- 
ants—gives various  reasons  against 
such  opinion,  and  adds,  -that  these 
are  old-fashioned  thinkers ;  that  the 
cities  which  made  inch  ostentatious 
display  of  personal  courage  have 
been  proved  to  be  wrong  by  actual 
results" — Hit  opy_i  UK  &icoXa|xf)d- 
vOUSt,  xii  -i~iV  6pu>vttc  t/  fp///(it  <a; 
lpTq»  TO?  ixtlvuK  xaXXu>itio3(i«-«s{. 

The  commentators  say  (see  the 
note  of  M.  Barth.  St.  Hilaire)  that 
Aristotle  has  in  his  view  Bparta 
at  the  moment  of  this  Theban  in- 
vasion. I  do  not  see  what  else  be 
can  mean  ;  yet  at  the  same  time, 
if  such  be  his  meanina,  the  remark 


is  difficult  to  admit.  Epaminondas 
came  close  up  to  Sparta,  but  did 
not  dare  to  attempt  to  carry  it  by 
assault.  If  the  city  had  bad  walls 
like  those  of  Babylon,  they  could 
not  have  procured  for  her  any 
greater  protection.  To  me  the  fact 
appears  rather  to  show  (contrary 
to  the  assertion  of  Aristotle)  that 
Sparta  was  so  strong  by  position, 
combined  with  the  military  char 
acter  of  her  citizens,  that  she  could 
dispense  with  walls. 

Polyseuns  (ii.  2,  6)  has  an  anec- 
dote, I  know  not  from  whom  bor- 
rowed, to  the  effect  that  Epami- 
nondas might  have  taken  Sparta, 
but  designedly  refrained  from  doing 
so,  on  the  ground  that  the  Arca- 
dians and  others  would  then  no 
longer  stand  in  need  of  Thebes. 
Neither  the  alleged  matter  of  fact, 
nor  the  reason,  appear  to  me 
worthy  of  any  credit.  ./Klian  (V. 
H.  iv.  8)  has  the  same  story,  but 
with  a  different  reason  assigned. 
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plunder  which  they  had  acquired,  while  his  supplies  were 
also  becoming  deficient.  > 

Epaminondas  had  thus  accomplished  far  more  than  he 
Great  effect  had  projected  when  quitting  Thebes;  for  the 
of  this  in-  effect  of  the  expedition  on  Grecian  opinion  was 

vasionupon     .  .-,*•,     L  ,.  r  ,  .  n 

Grecian  immense.  The  reputation  ot  his  army,  as  well 
opinion—  as  his  own,  was  prodigiously  exalted;  and  even 
d^is'ex?  the  narrative  of  Xenophon,  unfriendly  as  well  as 
aited,  and  obscure,  bears  involuntary  testimony  both  to  the 
farther  excellence  of  his  generalship  and  to  the  good 
lowered.  discipline  of  his  troops.  He  made  his  Thebans 
keep  in  rank  and  hold  front  against  the  enemy,  even  while 
their  Arcadian  allies  were  dispersing  around  for  plunder. 
Moreover,  the  insult  and  humiliation  to  Sparta  were  still 
greater  than  those  inflicted  by  the  battle  of  Leuktra;  which 
had  indeed  shown  that  she  was  no  longer  invincible  in  the 
field,  but  had  still  left  her  with  the  admitted  supposition 
of  an  inviolable  territory  and  an  unapproachable  city. 

The  resistance  of  the  Spartans  indeed  (except  in  so 
far  as  regards  their  city)  had  been  far  IQSS  than  either 
friends  or  enemies  expected;  the  belief  in  their  power  was 
thus  proportionally  abridged.  It  now  remained  for  Epam- 
inondas to  complete  their  humiliation  by  executing  those 
two  enterprises  which  had  formed  the  special  purpose  of 
his  expedition;  the  re-establishment  of  Messene,  and  the 
consolidation  of  the  Arcadians. 

The  recent  invasion  of  Laconia,  victorious  as  well  as 
Foundation  lucrative,  had  inspired  the  Arcadians  with  in- 
of  the  Area-  creased  confidence  and  antipathy  against  Sparta, 
fopolis 6ga  an^  increased  disposition  to  listen  to  Epaminon- 
das. When  that  eminent  man  proclaimed  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  strong  frontier  against  Sparta 
on  the  side  of  Arcadia,  and  when  he  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  farther  weakening  Sparta  by  the  restoration  of  the 
exiled  Messenians — the  general  feeling  of  the  small  Arca- 
dian communities,  already  tending  in  the  direction  of  co- 
alescence, became  strong  enough  to  overbear  all  such  im- 
pediments of  detail  as  the  breaking  up  of  ancient  abode 
and  habit  involves.  Respecting  early  Athenian  history, 
we  are  told  by  Thucydides,2  that  the  legendary  Theseus, 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  60;  Diodor.      tpioiXeuai,.  YCVCJXSVO?  jxtTO  TOU  $uvt- 
Zv.  67.  TOU  X3t  SUVOITOS,  &C. 

1  Thucyd.  ii.  15.  'EicsiSr)  Si  Srjoe'Jt 
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"having  become  powerful,  in  addition  to  his  great  capacity," 
had  effected  the  discontinuance  of  those  numerous  indepen- 
dent governments  which  once  divided  Attica,  and  had  con- 
solidated them  all  into  one  common  government  at  Athens. 
Just  such  was  the  revolution  now  operated  by  Epaminon- 
das,  through  the  like  combination  of  intelligence  and 
power.  A  Board  of  (Ekists  or  Founders  was  named  to 
carry  out  the  resolution  taken  by  the  Arcadian  assemblies 
at  Asea  and  Tegea,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Pan- Arca- 
dian city  and  centre.  Of  this  Board,  two  were  from  Tegea, 
two  from  Mantineia,  two  from  Kleitor,  two  from  the 
district  of  Maenalus,  two  from  that  of  the  Parrhasians.  A 
convenient  site  being  chosen  upon  the  river  Helisson 
(which  flowed  through  and  divided  the  town  in  two),  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Tegea,  well-fitted  to  block  up  the 
marches  of  Sparta  in  a  north-westerly  direction — the  foun- 
dation of  the  new  Great  City  (Megalopolis)  was  laid  by 
the  (Ekists  jointly  with  Epaminondas.  Forty  distinct 
Arcadian  townships, '  from  all  sides  of  this  centre,  were 
persuaded  to  join  the  new  community.  Ten  were  from 
the  Maenalii,  eight  from  the  Parrhasii,  six  from  the  Eutre- 
sii;  three  great  sections  of  the  Arcadian  name,  each  an 
aggregate  of  villages.  Four  little  townships,  occupying  a 
portion  of  the  area  intended  for  the  new  territory,  yet 
being  averse  to  the  scheme,  were  constrained  to  join;  but 
in  one  of  them,  Trapezus,  the  aversion  was  so  strong,  that 
most  of  the  inhabitants  preferred  to  emigrate  and  went  to 
join  the  Trapezuntines  in  the  Euxine  Sea  (Trebizond), 
who  received  them  kindly.  Some  of  the  leading  Trapezun- 
tines were  even  slain  by  the  violent  temper  of  the  Arca- 
dian majority.  The  walls  of  the  new  city  enclosed  an 
area  fifty  stadia  in  circumference  (more  than  five  miles 
and  a  half);  while  an  ample  rural  territory  was  also 
gathered  round  it,  extending  northward  as  much  as  twenty- 
four  miles  from  the  city,  and  conterminous  on  the  east 
•with  Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchomenus,  and  Kaphyae — on  the 
west  with  Messene,2  Phigalia,  and  Heraea. 

1  Pio-lor.  xv.  72.  are  brought  together  and  diicuiied. 

*  Pausan.  Till.  27;  vili.  35,  6;  It  it  remarkable  that  though 

Diodor.  zv.  63.  Xenophon  (Hellen.  v.  2,  7)  observe* 

See  Mr.  Fynes  Clinton,  Faiti  that  the  capture  of  Mantineia  by 

Hellenic!,  Appendix,  p.  418,  where  Agesipolis  had  made  the  Mantinel- 

the  fact*  retpecting  Megalopolis  ant  tee  the  folly  of  having  a  river 
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The  other  new  city — Messene — was  founded  under 
Foundation  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Thebans  and  their 
of  Messene.  aiiieS)  Argeians  and  others;  Epiteles  being 
especially  chosen  by  the  Argeians  for  that  purpose.  >  The 
Messenian  exiles,  though  eager  and  joyful  at  the  thought 
of  regaining  their  name  and  nationality,  were  averse  to  fix 
their  new  city  either  at  (Echalia  or  Andania,  which  had 
been  the  scenes  of  their  calamities  in  the  early  wars  with 
Sparta.  Moreover  the  site  of  Mount  Ithome  is  said  to 
have  been  pointed  out  by  the  hero  Kaukon,  in  a  dream,  to 
the  Argeian  general  Epiteles.  The  local  circumstances  of 
this  mountain  (on  which  the  last  gallant  resistance  of  the 
revolted  Messenians  against  Sparta  had  been  carried  on, 
between  the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  wars)  were  such, 
that  the  indications  of  dreams,  prophets,  and  religious  signs, 
coincided  fully  with  the  deliberate  choice  of  a  judge  like 
Epaminondas.  In  after-days,  this  hill,  Ithome  (then 
bearing  the  town  and  citadel  of  Messene),  together  with 
the  Akrocorinthus,  were  marked  out  by  Demetrius  of 
Pharus  as  the  two  horns  of  Peloponnesus  ;  whoever  held 
these  two  horns,  was  master  of  the  bull.2  Ithome  was 
near  2500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  upon  its 
summit  an  abundant  spring  of  water,  called  Klepsydra. 
Upon  this  summit  the  citadel  or  acropolis  of  the  new  town 
of  Messene  was  built;  while  the  town  itself  was  situated 
lower  down  on  the  slope,  though  connected  by  a  continuous 
wall  with  its  acropolis.  First,  solemn  sacrifices  were  offered, 
by  Epaminondas,  who  was  recognised  as  (Ekist  or  Foun- 
der,3 to  Dionysus  and  Apollo  Ismenius — by  the  Argeians, 
to  the  Argeian  Here  and  Zeus  Nemeius — by  the  Messeni- 
ans, to  Zeus  Ithomates  and  the  Dioskuri.  Next,  prayer 
was  made  to  the  ancient  Heroes  and  Heroines  of  the 
Messenian  nation,  especially  to  the  invincible  warrior 
Aristomenes,that  they  would  nowcomeback  and  again  take 
up  their  residence  as  inmates  in  enfranchised  Messene. 
After  this,  the  ground  was  marked  out  and  the  building 
was  begun,  under  the  sound  of  Argeian  and  Boeotian 
flutes,  playing  the  strains  of  Pronomus  and  Sakadas.  The 

run    through    their  town  —  yet   in  '  Pausan.  iv.  26,  6. 

choosing  the  site    of  Megalopolis,  *  Strabo,    viii.   p.  361;    Polybius, 

thig  same  feature  was  deliberately  vii.  11. 

reproduced:  and  in  this  choice  the  *  Pausan.  ix.  14,  2:  compare  the 

Mantineians     were     parties     con-  inscription  on  the  statue  of  Kpami- 

cerned.  nondas  (iz.  15,  4). 
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best  masons  and  architects  were  invited  from  all  Greece, 
to  lay  out  the  streets  with  regularity,  as  well  as  to  ensure 
a  proper  distribution  and  construction  of  the  sacred 
edifices.  *  In  respect  of  the  fortifications,  too,  Epaminon- 
das  was  studiously  provident.  Such  was  their  excellence 
and  solidity,  that  they  exhibited  matter  for  admiration 
even  in  the  after-days  of  the  traveller  Pausanias.2 

From  their  newly-established  city  on  the  hill  oflthome, 
the  Messenians  enjoyed  a  territory  extending  Abstraction 
fifteen  miles  southward  down  to  the  Messenian  °f  western 
Gulf,  across  a  plain,  then  as  well  as  now,  the  from"11' 
richest  and  most  fertile  in  Peloponnesus;  while  Sparta. 
to  the  eastward,  their  territory  was  conterminous  with 
that  of  Arcadia  and  the  contemporary  establishment  of 
Megalopolis.  All  the  newly  appropriated  space  was  land 
cut  off  from  the  Spartan  dominion.  How  much  was  cut 
off  in  the  direction  south-east  of  Ithome  (along  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf),  we  cannot  exactly 
say.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  Perioeki  of  Thuria, 
situated  in  that  neighbourhood,  were  converted  into  an 
independent  community,  and  protected  by  the  vicinity  of 
Messene.3  What  is  of  more  importance  to  notice,  however, 
is — that  all  the  extensive  district  westward  and  south-west- 
ward oflthome — all  the  south-western  corner  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, from  the  river  Neda  southward  to  Cape  Akritas 
— was  now  also  subtracted  from  Sparta.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  Spartan  Brasidas  had 
been  in  garrison  near  Methone4  (not  far  from  Cape  Akri- 
tas); Pylus — where  the  Athenian  Demosthenes  erected  his 
hostile  fort,  near  which  the  important  capture  at  Sphak- 
teria  was  effected — had  been  a  maritime  point  belonging 
to  Sparta,  about  forty-six  miles  from  the  city;5  Aulon 
(rather  farther  north,  near  the  river  Neda)  had  been  at 
the  time  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kinadon  a  township  of  Spar- 

1  tan  Perioaki,  of  very  doubtful  fidelity.6  Now  all  this 
wide  area,  from  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf  westward,  the  best  half  of  the  Spartan  territory,  was 
severed  from  Sparta  to  become  the  property  of  Perioeki 
and  Helots,  converted  into  freemen;  not  only  sending  no 
rent  or  tribute  to  Sparta,  as  before,  but  bitterly  hostile  to 

1  Pausan.  iv.  27,  3.  «  Thocyd.  ii.  25. 

1  Paaian.  iv.  31,  6.  *  Thncyd    iv.  8.         * 

>  I'ausan.  iv.  31,  2.  «  Xen.  Hellen.  ill.  3,  8. 
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her  from  the  very  nature  of  their  tenure.  It  was  in  the 
ensuing  year  that  the  Arcadian  army  cut  to  pieces  the 
Lacedaemonian  garrison  at  Asine,  >  killing  the  Spartan 
polemarch  Greranor;  and  probably  about  the  same  time  the 
other  Lacedaemonian  garrisons  in  the  south-western  penin- 
sula must  have  been  expelled.  Thus  liberated,  the  Periceki 
of  the  region  welcomed  the  new  Messene  as  the  guarantee 
of  their  independence.  Epaminondas,  besides  confirming 
the  independence  of  Methone  and  Asine,  reconstituted 
some  other  towns,2  which  under  Lacedaemonian  dominion 
had  probably  been  kept  unfortified  and  had  dwindled 
away. 

In  the  spring  of  425  B.C.,  when  Demosthenes  landed 
Great  dimi-  a^  Pylus>  Thucydides  considers  it  a  valuable 
nution  acquisition  for  Athens,  and  a  serious  injury  to 
her'power,  Sparta,  to  have  lodged  a  small  garrison  of  Mes-. 
wealth,  and  senians  in  that  insignificant  post,  as  plunderers 
;imation.  of  gpartan  territory  and  instigators  of  Helots 
to  desertion3 — especially  as  their  dialect  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  that  of  the  Spartans  themselves.  How 


1  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  1,  25. 

2  Pausan.  iv.  27,  4.  dtvujxi^ov  5i  xotl 
oX)ia  itoXia|iaTa,  Ac.  Pausanias,  fol- 
lowing the  line  of   coast  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Pamisus  in  the 
Messenian  Gulf,  round  Cape  Akritas 
to  the  mouth    of  the  Neda   in  the 
Western  Sea— enumerates   the  fol- 
lowing towns  and  places — Korone, 
Kol6nides,  Asine,  the  Cape  Akritas, 
the   Harhour   Phcenikus,    Meth&ne 
or  Moth&nS,    Pylus,  Aulon   (Pau- 
san.   iv.   34,    35,   36).    The  account 
given   by  Skylax    (Periplus,  c.  46, 
47)  of   the  coast  of  these   regions, 
appears  to  me  confused  and  unin- 
telligible.    He  reckons  Asin&  and 
Moth6nS  as  cities  ofLaconia;  but 
he  seems   to  have  conceived  these 
cities     as    being    in    the    central 
southern  projection  of  Peloponne- 
sus (whereof  Cape  Taenarus   forms 
the  extremity);    and  not   to   have 
conceived  at  all  the  south-western 
projection,   whereof  Cape   Akritas 
forms  the  extremity.  He  recognises 


MessSne,  but  he  pursues  the  Para- 
plus  of  the  Messenian  coast  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Neda  to  the 
coast  of  the  Messenian  Gulf  south 
of  Ithdme  without  interruption. 
Then,  after  that,  he  mentions 
Asine,  Mothdne,  Achilleios  Limen, 
and  Psamathus,  with  Cape  Ttenarus 
between  them.  Besides,  he  intro- 
duces in  Messenia  two  different 
cities  — one  called  Messene,  the 
other  called  Ithome  ;  whereas  there 
was  only  one  Messene  situated  on 
Mount  Ith&me. 

I  cannot  agree  with  Niebuhr, 
who  resting  mainly  upon  this  ac- 
count of  Skylax,  considers  that 
the  south-western  corner  ofPelo- 
ponnesus  remained  a  portion  of 
Laconia  and  belonging  to  Sparta, 
long  after  the  establishment  of  the 
city  of  Messene.  See  the  Disserta- 
tion of  Niebuhr  on  the  age  of  Sky- 
lax  of  Karyanda  —  in  his  Kleine 
Schriften,  p.  119. 

•  Thucyd.  iv.  3,  42. 
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prodigious  must  have  been  the  impression  throughout 
Greece,  when  Epaminondas,  by  planting  the  Messenian 
exiles  and  others  on  the  strong  frontier  city  and  position 
of  Ithome.  deprived  Sparta  in  a  short  time  of  all  the  wide 
space  between  that  mountain  and  the  western  sea,  enfran- 
chising the  Perioeki  and  Helots  contained  in  it!  We  must 
recollect  that  the  name  Messene  had  been  from  old  times 
applied  generally  to  this  region,  and  that  it  was  never 
bestowed  upon  any  city  before  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 
When  therefore  the  Spartans  complained  of  "the  liberation 
of  Messene" — "the  loss  of  Messene" — they  included  in  the 
word,  not  simply  the  city  on  Mount  Ithome,  but  all  this 
territory  besides;  though  it  was  not  all  comprised  in  the 
domain  of  the  new  city. 

They  complained  yet  more  indignantly,  that  along 
with  the  genuine  Messenians,  now  brought  back  T 

f  -i  uui         r  ii_    •  •  j    Perioeki 

from  exile — a  rabble  or  their  own  emancipated  and  Helots 
Perioeki  and  Helots  had  been  domiciled  on  their  eat  f^1^®* 
border.2     Herein  were  included,  not  only  such  along  with 
of  these  two  classes  as,  having  before  dwelt  in   tj?e  Messe- 
servitude  throughout  the  territory  westward  of  the^ace- 
Jthome,  now  remained  there  in  a  state  of  freedom  dcemonian 
— but  also  doubtless  a  number  of  others  who 
deserted  from  other  parts  of  Laconia.     For  as  we  know 
that  such  desertions  had  been  not  inconsiderable,  even 
when  there  was  no  better  shelter  than  the  outlying  posts 
of  Pylus  and  Kythera — so  we  may  be  sure  that  they  became 
much  more  numerous,  when  the  neighbouring  city  of  Mes- 
sene  was  founded  under  adequate  protection,  and  when 
there  was  a  chance  of  obtaining,  westward  of  the  Messenian 
Gulf,  free  lands  with  a  new  home.    Moreover,  such  Periceki 
and  Helots  as  had  actually  joined  the  invading  army  of 
Epaminondas  in  Laconia,  would  be  forced  from  simple 


iogMMStni.  ».  30.   Kil  il  nil  toO< 
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insecurity  to  quit  the  country  when  he  retired,  and  would 
be  supplied  with  fresh  residences  in  the  newly-enfranchised 
territory.  All  these  men  would  pass  at  once,  out  of  a 
state  of  peculiarly  harsh  servitude,  into  the  dignity  of  free 
and  equal  Hellens,  >  sending  again  a  solemn  Messenian 
legation  or  Theory  to  the  Olympic  festival,  after  an  inter- 
val of  more  than  three  centuries2 — outdoing  their  former 
masters  in  the  magnitude  of  their  offerings  from  the  same 
soil — and  requiting  them  for  previous  ill-usage  by  words 
of  defiance  and  insult,  instead  of  that  universal  deference 
and  admiration  which  a  Spartan  had  hitherto  been  accus- 
tomed to  look  upon  as  his  due. 

The  enfranchisement  and  re-organization  of  all  West- 
The  details  ern  Laconia,  the  renovation  of  the  Messenian 
of  this  re-  name,  the  foundation  of  the  two  new  cities 
°rocessing  (Messene  and  Megalopolis)  in  immediate  neigh- 
unhappily  bourhood  and  sympathy — while  they  completed 
unknown,  ^he  degradation  of  Sparta,  constituted  in  all 
respects  the  most  interesting  political  phenomena  that 
Greece  had  witnessed  for  many  years. 

To  the  profound  mortification  of  the  historian — he  is 
able  to  recount  nothing  more  than  the  bare  facts,  with  such 
inferences  as  these  facts  themselves  warrant.  Xenophon, 
under  whose  eyes  all  must  have  passed,  designedly  omits 


ians 

p  at<  IxctoTo?  Yi(xtl)v  (Spartans)  had    been    put    down    by  the    first 

CiqXiuToTspos    TJV    xat    ftaujxajTOTtpoi;  Messenian    war,    after  which   they 

T(I>v  dG/.TjtuJv  T<I)v  EV  Toi?  dY<I>9i  Tot?  became   subjects    of   Sparta.     The 

vtxa;   avaipou|xEvu>-;.     El;  5;   TI;   5v  second  Messenian  war  arose   from 

iXdeiv  ToXfnqcTEtEv,   ovTt   (tsv  TOO  TI-  their  revolt, 

(idadai   xaTO<ppovi;87ia6[xsvoc  —  ITI    8e  No  free  Messenian  legation  could 

itpot     TOOTOH     6'4<6(jLEvo<;     jxev  therefore     have    visited    Olympia 

TOO;    olxiTo?    oito    TYJ?    ^(i>p«t  since   the    termination  of  the  first 

1J5  oi  itaTspEi;  r)|iTv  xaTeXmov  dirapyd?  war;  which  is  placed  by  Pausanias 

xai  fiuaiai;  (XEI^OOI;  rj(j.u)v  itoiou[ijvou«,  (iv.  13,  4)  in  723  B.C.;    though   the 

dxou9o(jiEvo(  8*  auT(I>v   TCiia'JTat?  date  is  not  to  be  trusted.     Pausa- 

pXoo(pT)(xiany_ptu|iEvu)v,  otai;  nias  (iv.  27,  3)  gives  287  years  be- 

ntp   elx&c  too?  ^oXEit  UJTS  pov  tween  the  end  of  the  second  Mes- 

T<I)v  aXXtov  8e8ooXeux6TO«,  e$  senian  war  and   the  foundation  of 

Taou  SE  vuv  TO?  ouv9r,x2«  TOI?  £*tfi:6-  Messenfi  by  Epaminondas.    See  the 

TOIIC  -inoirfj-ivo'j;.  note  of  Siebelis   on  this  passage. 

This  oration,  composed  only  five  Exact   dates    of   these  early  wars 

or   six   years    after   the  battle   of  cannot  be  made  out. 
Louktra,   is   exceedingly  valuable 
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to  notice  them;1  Pausanias,  whom  we  have  to  thank 
for  most  of  what  we  know,  is  prompted  by  his  religious 
imagination  to  relate  many  divine  signs  and  warnings,  but 
little  matter  of  actual  occurrence.  Details  are  altogether 
withheld  from  us.  We  know  neither  how  long  a  time  was 
occupied  in  the  building  of  the  two  cities,  nor  who  furnished 
the  cost ;  though  both  the  one  and  the  other  must  have 
been  considerable.  Of  the  thousand  new  arrangements, 
incident  to  the  winding  up  of  many  small  townships,  and 
the  commencement  of  two  large  cities,  we  are  unable  to 
render  any  account.  Yet  there  is  no  point  of  time  wherein 
social  phenomena  are  either  so  interesting  or  so  instructive. 
In  describing  societies  already  established  and  ancient,  we 
find  the  force  of  traditional  routine  almost  omnipotent  in 
its  influence  both  on  men's  actions  and  on  their  feelings. 
Bad  as  well  as  good  is  preserved  in  one  concrete,  since  the 
dead  weight  of  the  past  stifles  all  constructive  intelligence, 


1  The  partiality  towards  Sparta, 
visible  even  from  the  beginning  of 
Xenophon's  history,  becomes  more 
and  more  exaggerated  throughout 
the  two  latter  books  wherein  he 
recounts  her  misfortunes;  it  is 
moreover  intensified  by  spite 
against  the  Thebans  and  Epami- 
nondas  as  her  conquerors.  But 
there  is  hardly  any  instance  of  this 
feeling,  so  glaring  or  so  discredit- 
able, as  the  case  now  before  us. 
In  describing  the  expedition  of 
Epaminondas  into  Peloponnesus 
in  the  winter  of  370-369  B.C.,  he 
totally  omits  the  foundation  both 
of  Mcssenfi  and  of  Megalopolis; 
though  in  the  after  part  of  his 
history,  he  alludes  (briefly)  both 
to  one  and  to  the  other  as  facts 
accomplished.  He  represents  the 
Thebans  to  have  come  into  Arcadia 
with  their  magnificent  army,  for 
the  simple  purpose  of  repelling 
Agesilaui  and  the  Spartans,  and 
to  have  been  desirous  of  returning 
to  Beeotia,  as  soon  as  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  latter  had  already 
returned  to  Sparta  (vi.  6,  23).  Nor 
docs  he  once  mention  the  name  of 

VOL.  IX. 


Epaminondas  as  general  of  the 
Thebans  in  the  expedition,  any 
more  than  he  mentions  him  at 
Leuktra, 

Considering  the  momentous  and 
striking  character  of  these  facts, 
and  the  eminence  of  the  Theban 
general  by  whom  they  were  achieved 
—such  silence  on  the  part  of  an 
historian,  who  professes  to  recount 
the  events  of  the  time,  is  an  in- 
excusable dereliction  of  his  duty 
to  state  the  whole  truth.  It  is 
plain  that  Messenfi  and  Megalopolis 
wounded  to  the  quick  the  philo- 
Spartan  sentiment  of  Xenophon. 
They  stood  as  permanent  evidences 
of  the  degradation  of  Sparta,  even 
after  the  hostile  armies  had  with- 
drawn from  Laconia.  He  prefers 
to  ignore  them  altogether.  Yet  he 
can  find  space  to  recount,  with 
disproportionate  prolixity,  the  two 
applications  of  the  Spartans  to 
Athens  for  aid,  with  the  favourable 
reception  which  they  obtained  — 
also  the  exploits  of  the  Phliasiant 
in  their  devoted  attachment  to 
Sparta. 

2  o 
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and  leaves  little  room  even  for  improving  aspirations.  But 
the  forty  small  communities  which  coalesced  into  Megalo- 
polis, and  the  Messenians  and  other  settlers  who  came  for 
the  first  time  together  on  the  hill  oflthome,  were  in  a  state 
in  which  new  exigences  of  every  kind  pressed  for  immediate 
satisfaction.  There  was  no  file  to  afford  a  precedent,  nor 
any  resource  left  except  to  submit  all  the  problems  to  dis- 
cussion by  those  whose  character  and  judgementweremost 
esteemed.  Whether  the  problems  were  well  or  ill-solved, 
there  must  have  been  now  a  genuine  and  earnest  attempt 
to  strike  out  as  good  a  solution  as  the  lights  of  the  time 
and  place  permitted,  with  a  certain  latitude  for  conflicting 
views.  Arrangements  must  have  been  made  for  the  appor- 
tionment of  houses  and  lands  among  the  citizens,  by  pur- 
chase, or  grant,  or  both  together;  for  the  political  and 
judicial  constitution;  for  religious  and  recreative  cere- 
monies, for  military  defence,  for  markets,  for  the  security 
and  transmission  of  property,  &c.  All  these  and  many 
other  social  wants  of  a  nascent  community  must  now  have 
been  provided  for,  and  it  would  have  been  highly  interesting 
to  know  how.  Unhappily  the  means  are  denied  to  us.  We 
can  record  little  more  than  the  bare  fact  that  these  two 
youngest  members  of  the  Hellenic  brotherhood  of  cities 
were  born  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  auspices  of  the 
same  presiding  genius,  Epaminondas;  destined  to  sustain 
each  other  in  neighbourly  sympathy  and  in  repelling  all 
common  danger  from  the  attacks  of  Sparta;  a  purpose, 
which,  even  two  centuries  afterwards,  remained  engraven 
on  the  mind  of  a  Megalopolitan  patriot  like  Polybius.  * 

Megalopolis  was  intended  not  merely  as  a  great  city 
Megaiopo-  in  itself,  but  as  the  centre  of  the  new  confederacy ; 
lis-the  which  appears  to  have  comprised  all  Arcadia, 

Pan-Area-  ,  ,-.. 

dian  Ten  except  (Jrchomenus  and  Hersea.  It  was  enacted 
Thousand,  that  a  synod  or  assembly,  from  all  the  separate 
members  of  the  Arcadian  name,  and  in  which  probably 
every  Arcadian  citizen  from  the  constituent  communities 
had  the  right  of  attending,  should  be  periodically  convoked 
there.  This  assembly  was  called  the  Ten  Thousand,  or  the 
Great  Number.  A  body  of  Arcadian  troops,  called  the 
Epariti,  destined  to  uphold  the  federation,  and  receiving 
pay  when  on  service,  was  also  provided.  Assessments  were 

1  See  a  striking  passage  in  Polybius,  iv.  32.   Compare  also  Pausan. 
v.  29,  3  j  ana  viii.  27,  2. 
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levied  upon  each  city  for  their  support,  and  a  Pan- Arcadian 
general  (probably  also  other  officers)  was  named.  The  Ten 
Thousand,  on  behalf  of  all  Arcadia,  received  foreign  envoys 
— concluded  war,  or  peace,  or  alliance — and  tried  all  officers 
or  other  Arcadians  brought  before  them  on  accusations  of 
public  misconduct. l  The  great  Athenian  orators,  Kalli- 
stratus,  Demosthenes,  JEschines,  on  various  occasions 
pleaded  before  it.2  What  were  its  times  of  meeting,  we 
are  unable  to  say.  It  contributed  seriously,  for  a  certain 
time,  to  sustain  a  Pan-Arcadian  communion  of  action  and 
sentiment  which  had  never  before  existed;3  and  to  prevent, 
or  soften,  those  dissensions  which  had  always  a  tendency 
to  break  out  among  the  separate  Arcadian  cities.  The 
patriotic  enthusiasm,  however,  out  of  which  Megalopolis 
had  first  arisen,  gradually  became  enfeebled.  The  city 
never  attained  that  pre-eminence  or  power  which  its 
founders  contemplated,  and  which  had  caused  the  city  to 
be  laid  out  on  a  scale  too  large  for  the  population  actually 
inhabiting  it.* 

Not  only  was  the  portion  of  Laconia  west  of  the  Mes- 
senian  Gulf  now  rendered  independent  of  Sparta,  but  also 
much  of  the  territory  which  lies  north  of  Sparta,  between 
that  city  and  Arcadia.  Thus  the  Skiritae  (hardy  moun- 
taineers of  Arcadian  race,  heretofore  dependent  upon 
Sparta,  and  constituting  a  valuable  contingent  to  ner 
armies5),  with  their  territory  forming  the  northern  frontier 
of  Laconia  towards  Arcadia,  became  from  this  time  in- 
dependent of  and  hostile  to  Sparta.6  The  same  is  the  case 
even  with  a  place  much  nearer  to  Sparta — Sellasia;  though 
this  latter  was  retaken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  four  or  five 
years  afterwards.7 

Epaminondas  remained  about  four  months  beyond  the 
legal  duration  of  his  command  in  Arcadia  and  Epaminon- 
Laconia.8  The  sufferings  of  a  severe  mid-winter  das  and  hls 
were  greatly  mitigated  to  his  soldiers  by  the  "JTte  ¥e\~o- 
Arcadians,  who,  full  of  devoted  friendship,  ponneiui. 

1  Xenoph.  Hellen.  vii.  1,38;  vii.  'ApxiJiov   HoXiTtla  —  ap.  Hnrpokra- 

4,  2,  33,  34;  Til.  8,  1.  tion.  v.  M'jptoi,  p.  106,  ed.  Neumann. 

1  Demotthen.  Fall.  Legal,  p.  344.  •  Polybiui,  ii.  65. 

i.  11.  p.  403.  t.220;  X»cl:ln6t,  Fall.  •  Thucyd.  v.  66. 

Leg.   p.  236  o.  49;    Cornel.  Nepoi,  •  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  21. 

Kpanin.  c.  0.  '  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  12  ;  Hinder. 

»  Xenoph.  Hellen.  Til.  1,  38;  vii.  sv,  64. 

4,  83;   Diodor.  xv.  69;  Aiiitotle—  •  The   exact   number   of  eighty. 
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pressed  upon  them  an  excess  of  hospitality  which  he 
could  not  permit  consistently  with  their  military  duties.1 
He  stayed  long  enough  to  settle  all  the  preliminary  debates 
and  difficulties,  and  to  put  in  train  of  serious  execution 
the  establishment  of  Messene  and  Megalopolis.  For  the 
completion  of  a  work  thus  comprehensive,  which  changed 
the  face  and  character  of  Peloponnesus,  much  time  was  of 
course  necessary.  Accordingly,  a  Theban  division  under 
Pammenes,  was  left  to  repel  all  obstruction  from 
Sparta;2  while  Tegea  also,  from  this  time  forward,  for 
some  years,  was  occupied  as  a  post  by  a  Theban  harmost 
and  garrison.3 


five  days,  given  by  Diodorus  (xv. 
67)  seems  to  show  that  he  had 
copied  literally  from  Ephorus  or 
some  other  older  author. 

Plutarch,  in  one  place  (Agesil.  c. 
32),mentions  "three  entire  months," 
which  differs  little  from  eighty-five 
days.  He  expresses  himself  as  if 
Epaminondaa  spent  all  this  time 
in  ravaging  Laconia.  Yet  again, 
in  the  Apophth.  Reg.  p.  194  B. 
(compare  JElian,  V.  H.  xiii.  42), 
and  in  the  life  of  Pelopidas  (c.  25), 
Plutarch  states,  that  Epaminondas 
and  his  colleagues  held  the  com- 
mand four  whole  months  over  and 
above  the  legal  time,  being  en- 
gaged in  their  operations  in  Laco- 
nia  and  Messenia.  This  seems  to 
me  the  more  probable  interpreta- 
tion of  the  case  ;  for  the  operations 
seem  too  large  to  have  been  ac- 
complished in  either  three  or  four 
months. 

1  See  a  remarkable  passage  in 
Plutarch  — An  Seni  sit  gerenda 
Respublica  (c.  8.  p.  788  A.). 

*  Pausan.  viii.  27,  2.  Pammenes 
is  said  to  have  been  an  earnest 
friend  of  Epaminondas,  but  of 
older  political  standing;  to  whom 
Epaminondas  partly  owed  his  rise 
(Plutarch,  Reip.  Ger.  Praecep.  p. 
806  F.). 

Pausanlas  places  the  foundation 
of  Megalopolis  in  the  same  Olympic 


year  as  the  battle  of  Leuktra,  and 
a  few  months  after  that  battle, 
during  the  archonship  of  Phrasi- 
kleides  at  Athens  ;  that  is,  between 
Midsummer  371  and  Midsummer 
370  B.C.  (Pausan.  viii.  27,  6).  H» 
places  the  foundation  of  Mess&nS 
in  the  next  Olympic  year,  under 
the  archonship  of  Dyskinetus  at 
Athens;  that  is,  between  Midsum- 
mer 370  and  Midsummer  369  B.C. 
(iv.  27,  5). 

The  foundation  of  Megalopolis 
would  probably  be  understood  to 
date  from  the  initial  determination 
taken  by  the  assembled  Arcadians, 
soon  after  the  revolution  at  Tegea, 
to  found  a  Pan-Arcadian  city  and 
federative  league.  This  was  prob- 
ably taken  before  Midsummer  370 
B.C.,  and  the  date  of  Pausaniac 
would  thus  be  correct. 

The  foundation  of  MessenS  would 
doubtless  take  its  icra  from  the 
expedition  of  Bpaminondas  —  be- 
tween November  and  March  370- 
369  B.C.  ;  which  would  be  during 
the  archonship  of  DyskinStus  at 
Athens,  as  Pausanias  affirms. 

What  length  of  time  was  required 
to  complete  the  erection  and  estab- 
lishment of  either  city,  we  are  not 
informed. 

Diodorus  places  the  foundation 
Of  Megalopolis  in  368  B.C.  (xv.  72). 

•  Xen.  Hellen.  vii.  4,  36. 
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Meanwhile  the  Athenians  were  profoundly  affected 
by  these  proceedings  of  Epaminondas  in  Pelo-  The  Spar- 
ponnesus.  The  accumulation  of  force  against  tan»  solicit 
Sparta  was  sopowerful,  that  under  a  chief  like  him,  Athens— 
it  seemed  sufficient  to  crush  her:  and  though  language  of 
the  Athenians  were  now  neutral  in  the  contest,  ^y'g  "as" 
such  a  prospect  was  not  at  all  agreeable  to  them, l  weii'as 
involving  the  aggrandizement  of  Thebes  to  a  corinthaTd 
point  inconsistent  with  their  security.  It  was  Phiius,  at 
in  the  midst  of  the  successes  of  Epaminondas  Athen8t 
that  envoys  came  to  Athens  from  Sparta,  Corinth,  and 
Phlius,  to  entreat  her  aid.  The  message  was  one  not 
merely  humiliating  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  never 
previously  sent  the  like  request  to  any  Grecian  city — but 
also  difficult  to  handle  in  reference  to  Athens.  History 
showed  abundant  acts  of  jealousy  and  hostility,  little  either 
of  good  feeling  or  consentient  interest,  on  the  part  of  the 
Lacedaemonians  towards  her.  What  little  was  to  be  found, 
the  envoy  dexterously  brought  forward;  going  back  to  the 
dethronement  of  the  Peisistratids  from  Athens  by  Spartan 
help,  the  glorious  expulsion  of  Xerxes  from  Greece  by  the 
joint  efforts  of  both  cities — and  the  auxiliaries  sent  by 
Athens  into  Laconia  in  465  B.C.,  to  assist  the  Spartans 
against  the  revolted  Messenians  on  Mount  Ithome.  In 
these  times  (he  reminded  the  Athenian  assembly)  Thebes 
had  betrayed  the  Hellenic  cause  by  joining  Xerxes,  and 
had  been  an  object  of  common  hatred  to  both.  Moreover 
the  maritime  forces  of  Greece  had  been  arrayed  under 
Athens  in  the  Confederacy  ofDelos,  with  full  sanction  and 
recommendation  from  Sparta;  while  the  headship  of  the 
latter  by  land  had  in  like  manner  been  accepted  by  the 
Athenians.  He  called  on  the  assembly,  in  the  name  of 
these  former  glories,  to  concur  with  Sparta  in  forgetting 
all  the  deplorable  hostilities  which  had  since  intervened, 
and  to  afford  to  her  a  generous  relief  against  the  old 
common  enemy.  The  Thebans  might  even  now  be  deci- 
mated (according  to  the  vow  said  to  have  been  taken  after 
the  repulse  of  Xerxes),  in  spite  of  their  present  menacing 
ascendency— if  Athens  and  Sparta  could  be  brought  heart- 
ily to  cooperate;  and  might  be  dealt  with  as  Thebes  herself 
had  wished  to  deal  with  Athens  after  the  Peloponnesian 

>  Iiokratti  (Archidamni),  Or.  vi.  i.  129. 
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war,  when  Sparta  refused  to  concur  in  pronouncing  the 
sentence  of  utter  ruin. l 

This  appeal  from  Sparta  was  earnestly  seconded  by 
the  envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius.  The  Corinthian 
speaker  contended,  that  Epaminondas  and  his  army,  passing 
through  the  territory  of  Corinth,  and  inflicting  damage 
upon  it  in  their  passage  into  Peloponnesus,  had  committed 
a  glaring  violation  of  the  general  peace,  sworn  in  371  B.C., 
first  at  Sparta  and  afterwards  at  Athens,  guaranteeing 
universal  autonomy  to  every  Grecian  city.  The  envoy 
from  Phlius — while  complimenting  Athens  on  the  proud 
position  which  she  now  held,  having  the  fate  of  Sparta  in 
her  hands — dwelt  on  the  meed  of  honour  which  she  would 
earn  in  Greece,  if  she  now  generously  interfered  to  rescue 
her  ancient  rival,  forgetting  past  injuries  and  remembering 
only  past  benefits.  In  adopting  such  policy,  too,  she  would 
act  in  accordance  with  her  own  true  interests;  since, 
should  Sparta  be  crushed,  the  Thebans  would  become  un- 
disputed heads  of  Greece,  and  more  formidable  still  to 
Athens.2 

It  was  not  among  the  least  marks  of  the  prostration 
of  Sparta,  that  she  should  be  compelled  to  send  such  an 
embassy  to  Athens,  and  to  entreat  an  amnesty  for  so  many 
untoward  realities  during  the  past.  The  contrast  is  indeed 
striking,  when  we  set  her  present  language  against  that 
which  she  had  held  respecting  Athens,  before  and  through 
the  Peloponnesian  war. 

At  first,  her  envoys  were  heard  with  doubtful  favour ; 
Reception  '  the  sentiment  of  the  Athenian  assembly  being 
of  the  en-  apparently  rather  against  than  for  them.  "Such 
Athenians  language  from  the  Spartans  (murmured  the 
grant  the  assembled  citizens)  is  intelligible  enough  during 
their  present  distress;  but  so  long  as  they  were 
in  good  circumstances,  we  received  nothing  but  ill-usage 
from  them."3  Nor  was  the  complaint  of  the  Spartans,  that 
the  invasion  of  Laconia  was  contrary  to  the  sworn  peace 
guaranteeing  universal  autonomy,  admitted  without  oppo- 
sition. Some  said  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  drawn  the 
invasion  upon  themselves,  by  their  previous  interference 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  34,  35.  Bpoti?  tic  tototiToc  8i^X6sv,  U>;  viiv 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  38-48.  (isv   to^Ti  \ifow  8t£  Se  eu  inpst- 

1  Xen.  Hellen.  vi.  5,  35.    Oijxevtoi  tov,  ensxetvto  TJJJUV. 
*A9i]vaioi    06   itdvu    £Gs;x<TO,     aXXi 
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with  Tegea  and  in  Arcadia;  and  that  the  intervention  of 
the  Mantineians  at  Tegea  had  been  justifiable,  since  Sta- 
sippus  and  the  philo-Laconian  party  in  that  city  had  been 
the  first  to  begin  unjust  violence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appeal  made  by  the  envoys  to  the  congress  of  Pelopon- 
nesian.allies  held  in  404  B.C.,  after  the  surrender  of  Athens 
— when  the  Theban  deputy  had  proposed  that  Athens 
should  be  totally  destroyed,  while  the  Spartans  had  strenu- 
ously protested  against  so  cruel  a  sentence — made  a  power- 
ful impression  on  the  assembly,  and  contributed  more  than 
anything  else  to  determine  them  in  favour  of  the  propo- 
sition. l  "As  Athens  was  then,  so  Sparta  is  now,  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  from  the  fiat  of  the  same  enemy :  Athens 
was  then  rescued  by  Sparta,  and  shall  she  now  leave  the 
rescue  unrequited?"  Such  was  the  broad  and  simple  issue 
which  told  upon  the  feelings  of  the  assembled  Athenians, 
disposing  them  to  listen  with  increasing  favour  both  to  the 
envoys  from  Corinth  and  Phlius,  and  to  their  own  speakers 
on  the  same  side. 

To  rescue  Sparta,  indeed,  was  prudent  as  well   as 
generous.    A  counterpoise  would  thus  be  main-  vote 
tained  against  the  excessive  aggrandizement  of  passed  to 
Thebes,  which  at  this  moment  doubtless  caused  tljphfkr'a* 
serious  alarm  and  jealousy  to  the  Athenians,  tes  is  named 
And  thus,  after  the  first  ebullition  of  resentment  «eneral> 
against  Sparta,  naturally  suggested  by  the  history  of  the 
past,  the  philo-Spartan  view  of  the  situation  gradually 
became  more  and   more  predominant  in  the  assembly. 
Kallistratus2  the  orator  spoke  eloquently  in  support  of 
the   Lacedaemonians;  while  the  adverse   speakers   were 
badly  listened  to,  as  pleading  in  favour  of  Thebes,  whom 
no  one  wished  to  aggrandize  farther.  A  vote,  decisive  and 
enthusiastic,  was  passed  for  assisting  the  Spartans  with 
the  full  force  of  Athens;  under  the  command  of  Iphikrates, 
then  residing  as  a  private  citizen3  at  Athens,  since  the 
peace  of  the  preceding  year,  which  had  caused  him  to  be 
recalled  from  Korkyra. 


1  X«n.  Hcllen.  rl.B,  35.    MifiaTov  opposition  to  the  rote  for  inpport- 

Zt  iu>v   ).t/ftt<Ttuv   nipi   Aaxiiatpo-  Ing  Sparta  (ib.). 

i(iot  ii&xtt  tt<7i,  Ac.  •  Xen.  Hcllen.  vl.  6,  49;  Dionji. 

*  Demoithenfii  cont.  Ne«r.  p.  1363.  Hal.  Judio.  de  Lyiia,  p.  479. 

Xenokleidgi,    a   poet,    ipoke   in 
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As  soon  as  the  sacrifices,  offered  in  contemplation  of 
March  of  this  enterprise,  were  announced  to  be  favourable, 
and'hT*168  Iphikrates  nmde  proclamation  that  the  citizens 
army  to  the  destined  for  service  should  equip  themselves 
isthmus.  an(J  muster  in  arms  in  the  grove  of  Akademus 
(outside  the  gates),  there  to  take  their  evening  meal,  and  to 
march  the  next  morning  at  daybreak.  Such  was  the  general 
ardour,  that  many  citizens  went  forth  from  the  gates  even 
in  advance  of  Iphikrates  himself;  and  the  total  force  which 
followed  him  is  said  to  have  been  1 2,000  men — not  named 
under  conscription  by  the  general,  but  volunteers.1  He 
first  marched  to  Corinth,  where  he  halted  some  days ;  much 
to  the  discontent  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  impatient  to 
accomplish  their  project  of  carrying  rescue  to  Sparta.  But 
Iphikrates  was  well-aware  that  all  beyond  Corinth  and 
Phlius  was  hostile  ground,  and  that  he  had  formidable 
enemies  to  deal  with.  After  having  established  his  position 
at  Corinth,  and  obtained  information  regarding  the  enemy, 
he  marched  into  Arcadia,  and  there  made  war  without  any 
important  result.  Epaminondas  and  his  army  had  quitted 
Laconia,  while  many  of  the  Arcadians  and  Eleians,  had 
gone  home  with  the  plunder  acquired;  so  that  Sparta  was 
for  the  time  out  of  danger.  Impelled  in  part  by  the  recent 
manifestation  of  Athens,2  the  Theban  general  himself  soon 
commenced  his  march  of  return  into  Boeotia,  in  which  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  pass  the  line  of  Mount  Oneium 
between  Corinth  and  Kenchrese.  This  line  was  composed 
of  difficult  ground,  and  afforded  good  means  of  resistance 
to  the  passage  of  an  army;  nevertheless  Iphikrates,  though 
he  occupied  its  two  extremities,  did  not  attempt  directly 
to  bar  the  passage  of  the  Thebans.  He  contented  himself 
with  sending  out  from  Corinth  all  his  cavalry,  both  Athenian 
and  Corinthian,  to  harass  them  in  their  march.  But  Epam- 
inondas beat  them  back  with  some  loss,  and  pursued  them 
to  the  gates  of  Corinth.  Excited  by  this  spectacle,  the  Athe- 
nian main  body  within  the  town  were  eager  to  march  out  and 
engage  in  general  battle.  Their  ardour  was  however 
repressed  by  Iphikrates ;  who,  refusing  to  go  forth,  suffered 
the  Thebans  to  continue  their  retreat  unmolested.3 

1  This  number  is  stated  by  Dio-  (Iphicrates,  c.  2). 

dorus  (xv.  63).  '  The  account  here  given  in  the 

*  To  this  extent  we  may  believe  text  coincides  as  to  the  matter  of 

what  ia   said   by  Cornelius  Nepos  fact   with    Xenophon,    as  well  as 
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On  returning  to  Thebes,  Epaminondas  with  Pelopidas 
and  the  other  Bceotarchs,  resigned  the  command.    They 


with  Plutarch ;  and  also  (in  my 
belief)  with  Pausanias  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  6,  51;  Plutarch,  Pelop.  c.  24; 
Pausan.  ix.  14,  3). 

But  though  I  accept  the  facts  of 
Xenophon,  I  cannot  accept  either 
his  suppositions  as  to  the  purpose, 
or  his  criticisms  on  the  conduct, 
of  Iphikrates.  Other  modern  critics 
appear  to  me  not  to  have  sufficiently 
distinguished  Xenophon's  facts 
from  his  suppositions. 

Iphikrates  (says  Xenophon), 
while  attempting  to  guard  the  line 
of  Mount  Oneium,  in  order  that 
the  Thebans  might  not  be  able  to 
reach  Boeotia— left  the  excellent 
road  adjoining  to  Kenchrete  un- 
guarded. Then — wishing  to  inform 
himself,  whether  the  Thebans  had 
as  yet  passed  the  Mount  Oneium, 
he  sent  out  as  scouts  all  the  Athe- 
nian and  all  the  Corinthian  cavalry. 
Now  (observes  Xenophon)  a  few 
scouts  can  see  and  report  as  well 
as  a  great  number;  while  the  great 
number  find  it  more  difficult  to  get 
back  in  safety.  By  this  foolish 
conduct  of  Iphikrates,  in  sending 
out  so  large  a  body,  several  horse- 
men were  lost  in  the  retreat ;  which 
would  not  have  happened  if  he 
had  only  sent  out  a  few. 

The  criticism  here  made  by  Xeno- 
phon appears  unfounded.  It  is 
plain,  from  the  facts  which  he  him- 
•  elf  states,  that  Iphikrates  never 
intended  to  bar  the  passage  of  the 
Thebans;  and  that  he  sent  out  bis 
whole  body  of  cavalry,  not  simply 
•s  scouts,  but  to  harass  the  enemy 
on  ground  which  he  thought  ad- 
vantageous for  the  purpose.  That 
•o  able  a  commander  as  Iphikrates 
should  have  been  guilty  of  the  gross 
blunders  with  which  Xenophon 
here  reproaches  him,  is  in  a  high 
degree  improbable;  it  seems  to 


me  more  probable  that  Xenophon 
has  misconceived  his  real  purpose. 
Why  indeed  should  Iphikrates  wish 
to  expose  the  whole  Athenian  army 
in  a  murderous  conflict  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  home- 
ward-march of  the  Thebans?  His 
mission  was,  to  rescue  Sparta;  but 
Sparta  was  now  no  longer  in 
danger;  and  it  was  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Athens  that  the  Thebans 
should  go  back  to  Boeotia,  rather 
than  remain  in  Peloponnesus.  That 
he  should  content  himself  with  har- 
assing the  Thebans,  instead  of  bar- 
rinR  their  retreat  directly,  is  a  policy 
which  we  should  expect  from  him. 

There  is  another  circumstance  in 
this  retreat  which  has  excited  dis- 
cussion among  the  commentators, 
and  on  which  I  dissent  from  their 
views.  It  is  connected  with  the 
statement  of  Pausanias,  who  says 
— '12?  Jtpo'ubv  rip  atpaT<f>  (Epaminon- 
das) xotto  Ajycuov  SY^*™,  **i  8it£i- 
tvai  tjjc  65ou  TO  OTSVO  xctl  SujfiiTo 
f|iiXXev,  'hpixpiTTX  6  Tifio9eou  «X- 
Tao-ro;  xai  dXXfp  'A6i)vaiu)v  i^tov 
86vstu.iv,  iiuyeipsi  tott  6r)3aioi«. 
'Eita|xivti>v6ac  Si  TOIK  t7ii9t|xivou< 
Tpiitttai,  xal  rpo<  OUTO  091x6- 
jxtvot  'A8»)valu)v  76  &CTU,  «i>< 
iitt?iivai  pi)rou|Aivouc  TOO;  'AQijvaU 
ous  ixtuXutv  'ItpixpaTT^,  6  it  au6u 
e;  t&c  6^[)*«  ait^Xauvt. 

In  this  statement  there  are  some 
inaccuracies,  as  that  of  calling 
Ipbikrat6s"son  of  Timothens ;''  and 
speaking  of  Lechaum,  where  Pau- 
sanias ouglit  to  have  named  Ken- 
chrem.  For  Epaminondas  could  not 
have  passed  Corinth  on  the  side 
of  Lechteum,  since  the  Long  Walls, 
reaching  from  one  to  the  other, 
would  prevent  him;  moreover  the 
"rugged  ground"  was  between 
Corinth  and  Kcnchreip,  not  between 
Corinth  and  Locbauum. 
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had  already  retained  it  for  four  months  longer  than  the 
legal  expiration  of  their  term.  Although,  by 
the  constitutional  law  of  Thebes,  any  general 
who  retained  his  functions  longer  than  the  period 
fixed  by  law  was  pronounced  worthy  of  death, 
yet  Epaminondas,  while  employed  in  his  great 
beyond  the  projects  for  humiliating  Sparta  and  founding  the 
legal  time  two  hostile  cities  on  her  border,  had  taken  upon 
honourable  himself  to  brave  this  illegality,  persuading  all 
and  easy  his  colleagues  to  concur  with  him.  On  resigning 
the  command,  all  of  them  had  to  undergo  that 


Trial  of 
Epaminon- 
das at 
Thebes  for 
retaining 
his  com- 
mand 


acquittal. 


But  the  words  •which  occasion 
most  perplexity  are  those  which 
follow:  "Epaminondas  repulses  the 
assailants,  and  having  come  to  the 
city  itself  of  the  Athenians,  when 
Iphikrates  forbade  the  Athenians 
to  come  out  and  fight,  be  (Epami- 
nondas) again  marched  away  to 
Thebes." 

What  are  we  to  understand  by 
the  city  of  the  Athenians?  The 
natural  sense  of  the  words  is  cer- 
tainly Athens  ;  and  so  most  of  the 
commentators  relate.  But  when 
the  battle  was  fought  between 
Corinth  and  Kenchrere,  can  we 
reasonably  believe  that  Epaminon- 
das pursued  the  fugitives  to  Athens 
— through  the  city  of  Megara,  which 
lay  in  the  way,  and  which  seems 
then  (Diodor.  xv.  68)  to  have  been 
allied  with  Athens?  The  station 
of  Iphikratfis  was  Corinth;  from 
thence  he  had  marched  out— and 
thither  his  cavalry,  when  repulsed, 
would  go  back,  aa  the  nearest 
shelter. 

Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hist.  Greece,  vol. 
v.  ch.  39.  p.  141)  understands  Pau- 
sanias  to  mean,  that  IphikratSs 
retired  with  his  defeated  cavalry 
to  Corinth— that  Epaminondas  then 
marched  straight  on  to  Athens— 
and  that  Iphikrat6s  followed  him. 
"Possibly  (he  says)  the  only  mis- 
take in  this  statement  is,  that  it 
represents  the  presence  of  Iphikra- 
tes, instead  of  his  absence,  as  the 


cause  which  prevented  the  Athe- 
nians from  fighting.  According  to 
Xenophon,  Iphikrates  must  have 
been  in  the  rear  of  Epaminondas." 

I  cannot  think  that  we  obtain 
this  from  the  words  of  Xenophon. 
Neither  he  nor  Plutarch  counte- 
nances the  idea  that  Epaminondaa 
marched  to  the  walls  of  Athens,' 
which  supposition  is  derived  solely 
from  the  words  of  Pausanias.  Xe- 
nophon and  Plutarch  intimate  only 
that  Iphikrates  interposed  some 
opposition,  and  not  very  effective 
opposition,  near  Corinth,  to  tho 
retreating  march  of  Epaminondas, 
from  Peloponnesus  into  Bceotia. 

That  Epaminondas  should  have 
marched  to  Athens  at  all,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  when 
he  was  returning  to  Bceotia,  appears 
to  me  in  itself  improbable,  and  to 
be  rendered  still  more  improbable 
by  the  silence  of  Xenophon.  Nor 
is  it  indispensable  to  put  this  con- 
struction even  upon  Pausanias  ; 
who  may  surely  have  meant  by  the 
words — itpi?  auto  'A6»)vatu>v  -6  djTu 
— not  Athens,  but  the  city  then  oc- 
cupied ly  the  Athenians  engaged— 
that  is,  Corinth.  The  city  of  the 
Athenians,  in  reference  to  this 
battle,  was  Corinth;  it  was  the  city 
out  of  which  the  troops  of  Ipbi- 
kratfis  had  just  marched,  and  to 
which,  on  being  defeated,  they 
naturally  retired  for  safety,  pur- 
sued by  Epaminondas  to  the  gates. 
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trial  of  accountability  which  awaited  every  retiring  magis- 
trate, as  a  matter  of  course — but  which,  in  the  present 
case,  was  required  on  special  ground,  since  all  had  committed 
an  act  notoriously  punishable  as  well  as  of  dangerous  pre- 
cedent. Epaminondas  undertook  the  duty  of  defending  his 
colleagues  as  well  as  himself.  That  he  as  well  as  Pelopidas 
had  political  enemies,  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  any  fair 
pretext  for  accusing  him — is  not  to  be  doubted.  But  we 
may  well  doubt,  whether  on  the  present  occasion  any  of 
these  enemies  actually  came  forward  to  propose  that  the 
penalty  legally  incurred  should  be  inflicted;  not  merely 
because  this  proposition,  in  the  face  of  a  victorious  army, 
returning  elate  with  their  achievements  and  proud  of  their 
commanders,  was  full  of  danger  to  the  mover  himself — but 
also  for  another  reason — because  Epaminondas  would  hardly 
be  imprudent  enough  to  wait  for  the  case  to  be  stated  by  his 
enemies.  Knowing  that  the  illegality  committed  was  flagrant 
and  of  hazardous  example — having  also  the  reputation  of 
his  colleagues  as  well  as  his  own  to  protect — he  would 
forestal  accusation  by  coming  forward  himself  to  explain 
and  justify  the  proceeding.  He  set  forth  the  glorious  results 
of  the  expedition  just  finished;  the  invasion  and  devastation 
of  Laconia,  hitherto  unvisited  by  any  enemy — the  confine- 
ment of  theSpartans  within  theirwalls — the  liberation  of  all 
Western  Laconia,  and  the  establishment  of  Messene  as  a 
city — the  constitution  of  a  strongnewArcadiancity,  forming, 
with  Tegea  on  one  flank  and  Alessene  on  the  other,  a  line 
of  defence  on  the  Spartan  frontier,  so  as  to  ensure  the 
permanent  depression  of  the  great  enemy  of  Thebes — the 
emancipation  of  Greece  generally,  from  Spartan  ascendency, 
now  consummated. 

Such  justification — whether  delivered   in  reply  to  a 
substantive  accuser,  or  (which  is  more  probable)  tendered 

The    statement  of  Pausanias— that  mentioned    by  Paiuanias.    It  pur- 

Iphikratfis  would  not  let  the  Atbe-  ports  to  be   a  nocturnal   surprise 

nUna  in  the  town  (Corinth)  go  out  planned    by   the   Thebana   against 

to  fight— then     follows    naturally.  Athens;   which    certainly  must  be 

Epaninondas,    finding   that    they  quite  different  (if  it  be  in  itself  a 

would    not  cone   out,   drew   back  reality)  from  this  march  of  Epami- 

his  troops,  and  resumed  bis  march  nondas.      And    the    stratagem    as- 

to  Thebes.  crlbed   by  Polystnus  to  Iphikrates 

The  stratagem  oflphlkiates  no-  is  of  a  strange  and  highly  improb- 

ticed  by  Polyienus  (ill.  9,  89),  can  able  character, 
hardly  be  the  same  incident  as  this 
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spontaneously  by  Epaminondas  himself — was  not  merely 
satisfactory,  but  triumphant.  He  and  the  other  generals 
were  acquitted  by  acclamation;  without  even  going  through 
the  formality  of  collectingthe votes. '  And  it  appears  that 
both  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas  were  immediately  re- 
appointed  among  the  Boeotarchs  of  the  year.2 


1  Plutarch,  Pelopidas,  c.  25;  Plu- 
tarch, Apophthegm,  p.  194  B. ;  Pau- 
san.  ix.  14,  4;  Cornelius  Nepos, 
Epaminorid.  c.  7,  8  ;  JElian,  V.  H. 
xiii.  42. 

Pausanias  states  the  fact  plainly 
and  clearly;  the  others,  especially 
Nepos  and  JElian,  though  agreeing 
in  the  main  fact,  surround  it  with 
colours  exaggerated  and  false. 
They  represent  Epaminondas  as 
in  danger  of  being  put  to  death 
by  ungrateful  and  malignant  fel- 
low-citizens ;  Cornelius  Nepos  puts 
into  his  mouth  a  justificatory 
speech  of  extreme  insolence  (com- 
pare Arist.  Or.  xlvi.  itspl  too  ita- 
paepf)ef|Aa7o<; — p.  385  Jebb.;  p.  620 
Dindorf.) ;  which,  had  it  been  really 
made,  would  have  tended  more 
than  anything  else  to  set  the  public 
against  him — and  which  is  more- 
over quite  foreign  to  the  character 
of  Epaminondas.  To  carry  the 
exaggeration  still  further,  Plutarch 
(De  Vitioso  Pudore,  p.  540  E.)  de- 
scribes Pelopidas  as  trembling  and 
begging  for  his  life. 

Epaminondas  had  committed  a 
grave  illegality,  which  could  not 
be  passed  over  without  notice  in 
his  trial  of  accountability.  But  he 
had  a  good  justification.  It  was 


necessary  that  he  should  put  in 
the  justification  ;  when  put  in,  it 
passed  triumphantly.  What  more 
could  be  required?  The  facts, 
when  fairly  stated,  will  not  serve 
as  an  illustration  of  the  alleged 
ingratitude  of  the  people  towards 
great  men. 

•  Diodorus  (xv.  81)  states  that 
Pelopidas  was  Boeotarch  without  in- 
terruption, annually  re-appointed, 
from  the  revolution  of  Thebes  down 
to  his  decease.  Plutarch  also  (Pe- 
lopid.  c.  34)  affirms  that  when  Pe- 
lopidas died,  he  was  in  his  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  appointment; 
which  may  be  understood  as  the 
same  assertion  in  other  words. 
Whether  Epaminondas  was  re- 
chosen,  does  not  appear. 

Sievers  denies  the  re-appointment 
as  well  of  Pelopidas  as  of  Epami- 
nondas. But  I  do  not  see  upon 
what  grounds;  for,  in  my  judge- 
ment, Epaminondas  appears  again 
as  commander  in  Peloponnesus 
during  this  same  year  (369  B.C.). 
Sievers  holds  Epaminondas  to  have 
commanded  without  being  Bceo- 
tarch;  but  no  reason  is  produced 
for  this  (Siovers,  Geschicht.  Griech. 
bis  zur  Schlacht  vou  Mantiueia, 
p.  277). 
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